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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst wc find books of reference in most departments of sciences and 
literature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, those who investigate and seek for information regarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scientific and economic subjects connec- 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, 
owing to the necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. And as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible to procure them 
at any cost, whilst others want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is evident that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by c'ollecting and condensing this widely dispervd in- 
formation, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting 
information over the vast areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to tjie Madras Central Committees for the Great Exhibition of 1851 , 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
1851), as Officer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information respecting 
these contained in my books, I have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be .regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the saying of Emmerson, that ‘*the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an “original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors*'* which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India ; it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors“,t and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or 
natural history the subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings ( have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucerft still apply with full 
force; viz. that, 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro’ year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere” 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ricliculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesure, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant. 


♦English Traits p. 5 
fSalad for the Social, p. 317 
ttibid, page 321. 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the lime we wish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, by younger men, with more time and opportunities then are now 
before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in the 
same way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleast produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this difficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

“Index learning turns no student pale, 

yjt holds the eel of science by the tail.*' 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value as 
a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was favourably received by the public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will 
contain about 100,000 names, under which much connected with India and 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have .spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclopedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 

1871 • Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


fllHE first edition of this Cjclopsedia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Hecord and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 "square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondMice in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

• 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the Cyclopaedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated : — 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

Caucasus, HussiaD, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans- Caspian, do. ... 

827,068 

203,000 

Central Asia, do. ... 

3,017,700 

6,086,000 

Independent Turkoman Region, 

206,500 

450,000 

Khiva, 

57,800 

700,000 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karategin, etc.. 

289,000 

2,180,000 

Arabia, ..... 

3,156,600 

5,000,000 

Persia, ..... 

1,647,070 

7,653,000 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

721,664 

4,000,000 

Kafiristan, ..... 

51,687 

500,000 

China Proper, .... 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China Provinces, .... 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 


11,565,764 

371,200,000 

Coren, ..... 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan and Provinces, 

382,447 

36,367,212 

British India and Feudatories, 

3,774,193 

262,641,210 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 

234,000 

3,300,000 

French India, .... 

608 

276,649 

Portuguese India, .... 

3,355 

444;y87 

Ceylon, ..... 

24,702 

2,606,930 

Further India— 



British Burma, .... 

1 229,351 

3,707,646 

Manipur, ..... ! 

i 19,675 

126,000 

Tribes south of Assam, . . 

1 65,500 

200,000 

Burma, Independent, . 

457,000 

4,000,000 

Siam, . . . . 

726,850 

i 5,750,000 

Annam, ..... 

140,500 

21,000,000 

French Cochin-China, 

59,450 

1,597,013 

Cambodia, ..... 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca, Independent, 

81,500 

300,000 

Straits Settlements, 

3,742 

390,000 

Islands— 



Andamans, ..... 

6,497 

14,500 

Nicobars, ..... 

1,772 

5,500 

Sunda Islands, Moluccas, 

1,693,757 

* 28,867,000 

Philippines, Spanish Indies, 

296,182 

6,300,000 

Netherland India, .... 

677,038 

27,154,054 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, 

785,362 

807,956 

British Northern Borneo, . • 

57,000 

150,000 

Australia, . * . 

«.* 

2,193,200 

Tasmania, ..... 

... 

115,705 

New Zealand, .... 


489,933 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, 

30,360,571 Bq.kil. 
11,722,708 sq. m, 

704,401,171 


I am under obligations to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful press- 
work. All that their art could do has been done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 


2 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, 
London, 24e/( May 1885. 


EDWARD BALFOUR. 
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H 

H. This letter in the Enpflieh lan^iiap;e, as an 
aspirate, Hhbws that the vowel followiri/^^ it must 
be pronounced with a strong guttural einiBsion of 
voice, as in hawour, house, humidity, helm, his- 
tory, hyson ; but in a few English words it is 
quiescent, jw in hour, honour, liierc is no letter 
li in the Tan\il alphabet, and in foreign words 
introduced into it, the h is changed to g, q, or r ; 
but this English letter is represented in the Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrati, Bengali, 
Uriya, Telugu, Karnatica, and Malealain, though 
the sounds are mere modifications of the simple 
breathing. Two of the sounds derived from the 
Arabic are not very nicely distinguished in Indian 
pronunciation. ()ne may be somctlung harsher 
than the other, and so far it agrees with the strong , 
Sanskrit aspirate, whilst the softer breathing of 
the Nagari alphabet, tlie Visarga, or sign of the 
nominative case, may be regarded as peculiar. Sir 
William Jones distinguishes the harsher fonns by 
an accent, as Ah'med. Gilchrist and Shakespear 
distinguish it by a Sot underneath it : Professor 
Wilson places the dot beneath the softer Arabic 
aspirate. In a suggested missionary alphabet, it 
has been proposed to indicate the unmodified 
flatus by an aj^strophe, as vo’ement for vehement. 
Wifi the people on the line of the Indus river, 
the letters s, h, and t are permutable. Hind 
becomes Sind ; Zalim Sing becomes Halim Hing. 
The difficulties, however, as to the letter h are 
not greater thim in the Italian, where the initial 
h is quiescent before a vowel, and modifies 
the sounds of consonants. Colonel Tod says s 
and h are permutable letters in the Bhakka ; and 
he supposes' that Sam or Sham, the god of the 
Yamuna, may be the Ham or Hanunon of Egypt. 
He also thinKs it not unlikely that the Ghaora, the 
tribe of the first dynasty of Anhalwara, is a mere 
corruption of Saura, as the ch and s are perpetually 
intermianging. The Mahrattas cannot pronounce 
the ch ; with them Cheeto is Seeto. 

HAA8IA WIGHTIL Nets. This good-sised 
tree is not uncommon in the moist woods on the 
TinneTeUy and Travancore ran^ of ghats, at 2000 
to 3000 feet elevation, and Animallays 4000 feek 


H. oppositifolia, l^hw.y occurs in Ceylon.— Bed- 
dome. 

HAB, a river on the western frontier of Sind, 
and for some distance the boundary between 
British k^rritory and Baluchistan. It rises in 
Kalat, falls into the Arabian Sea in lat 24^ 62^ N., 
long. 6G‘’ 42' E., after a total length of about 100 
miles. Except the Indus, it is the only permanent 
river in Sind. It abounds in fish. It has been 
proposed to supply Karachi (Kurachee) with 
drinking water from the Hab. — Imp, Gaz, 

HABAKKUK. This sacred writer says (i. 16), 
‘ They sacrifice unto their net, and bum incense 
unto their drag ; because by them Uieir portion is 
fat, and their meat plenteous ; * from which it 
would seem that the Jewish idolaters had a custom 
like that of the Hindu, who annually worship the 
implements of their trades. 

hABARUM, a moimt close to the Dead Sea, 
on which Moses died, in the fortieth year of the 
exodus. In this interval the whole land of Hie 
Emorites had been taken, the Midianites over- 
thrown, and the country of the king of Bason 
conquered, the river Jabbok crossed, and the 
western country on the Jordan (Batansea and 
Aulonites) taken eastward and northward as far as 
Hermon.- Bunsen, iii. 262. 

H ABIB-us-SIY AR A book written by Khond- 
amir. See Khond-amir. 

• HABIL. Arab. Abel, who is suposed to have 
beeh buried at Damascus. See Abu Kubays. 

HABSHI. Hind. An African or Abyssinian, 
Habsh being the Arabic reading of AoyBsinia. 
PI. Habush. 

HABZ-i-DAM. Pers. A retention of the 
breath, or power to discontinue breathing, by which 
devout Mwomedans are supposed to prolong 
their lives. It is supposed to be a gift to devout 
men, and the notion is founded on the erroneous 
belief that human beings have to take a certain 
number of respirationg, and if the power to sus- 
pend breathing be act^ on, to that extent lifo 
will beprolpnged. 

HACuCER Y. Hum. A cart drawn by bullocks^ 
from Akra, a cart. It may, however, from thw 
Portuguese Cairo or Acarretai, to cany.— TP, 

HACKLES, upright pointed wir^ throuA 
which the stems of flax are drawn to disentan^o 

A 
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or comb them out, being freed at the same time 
from remaining extraneous matter. ^ The wire 
pins arc arranged on different fniraes, in progres- 
sive degrees of fineness. The process is now 
performed by special machinery. 

HADA. Hind. A blight, drying up of leaves. 
HADAYK-ul-HALAGHAT. Aiiab. laterally, 
the Gardens of Eloq^ucncc, an Arabic treatise on 
clomiencc by Mir fc5harns-ud-Din of Dchli, who 
lived at the end of the 18tli century. 

HADI, a helot race, spread over all Bengal, who 
take their name from tlie original Santali word for 
man, Had, and who have supplied such terms 
as Hadd, base, low-boni ; Hadduk, a sweeper ; 
Himda, hog, blockliead, imp; Hudduka, a 
drunken sot, etc. Also, Hadi, in low Bengali 
Hadikath, is the name of a rude fetter or stock, 
by which landholders used to confine thc'ir serfs ! 
until they agreed to their tenns. It means literally 
the helot’s log. It wjis also used for fastening the 
head of tlic victim in the bloody oblations which 
the Aryan religion adopted from the aboriginal 
races, especially in the human sacrifices to Kali, 
to which the low bastes even now resort in times 
of special need. In an account of such a human 
offering to Kali, during the famine of 18G6, it 
was mentioned that the bleeding head wjis found 
fixed on the * harcat,’ ue. helot’s log. — Dr, W . IK. 
Hunter^ p. 30. 

HADIAH. Arad. A maiden of good family 
and courage, who precedes in battle the Bedouin 
Arab, mounted on a camel, in the fore ranks. She 
has to shame Uic timid and excite the brave by 
taunts or praise. — Pat grave. 

HADIS. Arab. (PL AJiadis.) The traditions 
of the sayings and practice of Mahomed. They 
arc 6266 in number, and are considered a supple- 
ment to the Koran. They are also called Sunna 
or customs, also Ahadis Nabaweya, the Apostolic 
Acts. The SunnL the Shiah, and the Wahabi 
sects all acknowledge traditions as binding on 
them ; but the Shiah sect do not acknowledge the 
same collection as binding on them which the 
Sunni adopt, and the Wahabi recognise six Sunni 
books as correct. 

HADIWICKE, a moderately hard, fine, close- 
grained, rather heavy Ceylon wood. 

HADRAMAUT, a province of Arabia Felix, on 
the sea-coast between Yemen and Oman. The 
chief products arc frankincense, gum-arabic, 
dragon’s blood, myrrh, and aloes. 

HADROSPHEKUM, Mcsosphcnim, and Micro- 
qiherum are terms applied by Pliny to varieties of 
nard; perhaps a mistake of his, as Dioscoridt^B 
observes that some people made the mistak^e of 
regarding malabathrum as the leaf of Indian nard. 
— Cathay^ i. p. cxlv. 

HiKMADlPSA CEYLANICA. Blain. The 
land-leech of Ceylon. Another is the Heemadipsa 
Boscii, and another is Haemopsis paludum. 

HiEMATIN, a colouring substance obtained 
from the Cissalpima sappan tree. 

HJIMATITE. Tai-che-shih, Chin. 

Ya-yu4ia»g, • . Chin. I Ked hieinatito. Eno. 
Brown haematite, • Eno. | Hydrated oxide of iron, „ 
A name given to certain forms of native 
peroxide of iron. When of a red .colour it is 
called red hsamatite; and when brown^ brown 
hsematite. According to Hanbupr, it resembles 
tho old lapis letiles. It occurs in British India 
and China in many places; and the Chinese 


regard it as crumbs from the table of the great 
emperor Yu, and use it medicinally in powder 
and in tincture, — Smith. 

IliEMATORNlS CAFER is one of the bulbuls 
of Southern India. It is not a song bird, and is 
called the bulbul-i-gul-dum, or bulbul with the 
rose tail. Like quails and cocks, it is trained to 
fight, and when pitted against an antagonist it 
will sink from exhaustion rather tliau release its 
hold. 

H.EMATOXYLON OAMPEGHIANUM, the 
logwood tree ; has been introduced into India, 
where it grows readily and seeds abundantly. It 
is nseil only as a dye, and the bark is astringent. 

I It is a low s])n‘ading tree, seldom thicker tlian a 
man’s thigh . — Cleghorn in Madras J, It. 

H>ENKE. Tho Reliquite Hsenkiansc of Presl 
is a folio volume, with i)lates, devoted to the 
materials collected by Ilscnkc, who was employed 
in the Spanish service, and collected in America 
and Manilla. The Indian plants described arc 
few, and the descriptions and identifications far 
from satisfactory. — Hooker f. et Thomson. 

HAE-NUN, called by Pluropcans Amoy, an 
island on the S.P]. of China about 22 miles in 
circiiinfercnco. The town of Amoy is situated on 
the 8.W. part of the island. Opposite the small 
island of Ko-lan-soo, which affords protection to 
the town anchorage or inner harbour. On the 
wesiern side of the island is that of Woo-seu- 
ahan, also that of Woo-an. Amoy was delivered 
over to the British, after the first Chinese war of 
184 1“2, and fowns one of the consulates thereof, 
Shang-hai and Hong- Kong being others. 

llAE-TAN,alarge and irregularly-shaped island 
on the E. coast of China, near the mainland, 
bi^tween lat 25" 24' and 25" 40' N. Its northern 
part, Hae-tan peak, is in lat. 26" 36' N., and rises 
to an <‘levation of 1420 feet ; but its eastern and 
western shores are low, and indented witli deep 
sandy bays. — Horsburgh. 

HiETUMAT, a land mentioned in the Vendidod 
of the Zoroastrians, as the eleventh of which the 
Aryans took possession. It is the valley of the 
Hclmand to the west of Arachosia. — ifunseii. 

HAFIZ, Arab., from ti\e Arabic Hifz, he did 
remember, is a literary title given to a Mahomedan 
who can recite the whole of the Koran from 
memory. It is generally earned by lads, Bome- 
tuncs of very tender years, and in large towns 
there arc always several of the Hafiz. Where so 
many are actual Hafiz, multitudes have almost 
attained thereto, and remember vast portions of 
their religious book ; and every Mahomedan with 
any education can indicate almost any passage 
under discussion. The Koran is not, perhaps, a 
third the size of the Old and New Testments, and 
the feat of committing it to memory is commra- 
tivcly easy, which may explain why we so seldom 
hear of a Bible Hafiz. Recently, however, in 1860, 
a religious gentleman in Massachusetts having 
offered sevem prizes of Bibles to tliose, old or 
young, who should commit to memory and repeat 
tho largest portion of the Bible, Mrs. Beti^ Gonant, 
who h^ been residing in Melrose, a sixty- 
eight years of age, committed to memoiy the 
entire Bible, Old and New Testament, reciting 
each day in the week. This was certified by her 
daughter, and also by the superintendent of the 
Sabbath school. An Irish servant girl repeated 
nearly 10,000 verses; three other women repeated 
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above that number; and a list was appended of 
some 20 more who were able to repeat from 3000 
to 9000 verses. It Is noticeable that more than 
two-thirds of the successful competitors were 
women, showing how strong the faculty of 
memory is among the sex as a genenil rule. 

HAFIZ, a lyric poet, native of Shiraz, author of 
the Drwan-i-Hafiz. Many of his poems have been 
translated ; one by Sir William Jones, and wldcti 
perhaps surpasses the originai, commences with 

‘ Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm iny sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck enfold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily band, 

Would give thy lover more delight 
Than all Bokhara's vaunted gold— 

Than all the gems of Sanmrkand.’ 

Hahz is his tcdchallus, or poetical appellation. 
His own name was Muhammad Shams-ud-Din. 
Very little is known of his life ; and it appears to 
liave been in no degree remarkable for incident. 
He was born at Shiraz in the beginning of tlie 
14th century, and died and was buried near there 
in A.D. 1338. He is now regarde d aa a holy man, 
and oblations are offered at his Bhiiiie. Hu is 
buried in a small gar<len about half a mile outside 
the walls of the town. The tomb over his remains 
wiis erected by Karim Khan. It is a block of white 
marble in the fonn of a coffin, on which arc cut, 
in the most exquisite Persian characters, two of his 
poems, and the date of liis death. A copy of his 
works is kept in an adjoining liouso. The white 
material with which tlie tomb is formed, has 
become, from exposure to the weather, very much 
discoloured, and adils to the sombre effect pro- 
duced by the cypress trees that surround it. Four 
well-known distichs of Hafiz mciilcatc the rctiu-n 
of good for evil ; 

* Learn from yon orient Bliell to love thy foe. 

And Htoi e with poarls the hand that brings thee woe : 

Free, like yon rock, from huBc vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side ; 

Mark where yon tree rewards tlio stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower : 

All Nature calls aloud- vihall man do less 

Thau heal the smitcr, and the uiilev bless?’ 

— Pottimjer^s Tr. pp. 24 1 -2 ; Onsekyj pp. 24 1-2 ; iiir 
William Jones; As, lies. iv. ; MacGrcyor^ iv. p. 557, 

HAFT. Peks. Seven: — 

Haft-Aklim, tlie seven climates, into which 
Mahomedan geographers divide th(^ earth. Thu 
term is meant to include the whole world, and 
kings have sometimes iissuined the title of King 
of the Seven OliinatoB. It applies, however, 
to the northern hemisphere, which Uiey partition 
into zones of various breadth, from cast to 
west. Haft- Kish war has the same meaiiing and 
allusion as Haft-Aklim ; and the sovereignty of 
the world is Rometimes asBumtid under that title. 

Haft-Dhat, literally seven metals, corresponding 
to the planets, each of winch ruled a metal ; hence 
Mohar, the sun, for gold ; Chandia, the moon, 
for silver. 

Haft-Hind, Uie seven rivers of the Pan jab. 

Haft-Khaneh, or Satgurh group of caves, is one 
of the Belior caves in the neighbourhood of Kaja- 
griha, the most ancient caves in India, about 200 
B.c. The others are the Milkmaid's cave, the 
Brahman GirTs cave, tlie Nagarjun cave, aiul in 
the neighbourhood are the Kama chapara and 
IjOmoB Rishi caves. 

Haft-Ihing, a beautiful variety of the rose. 

Haft-Lang, a tribe of the Bakhtiari. 


Haft-Tan, literally seven persons who, In the 
early days of Mahomedanism, were worshipped in 
Kurdistan by tJie Ali Ilahi sect as tho incarnate 
deity. Baba Yadgarwas one of the seven persons. 
His tomb is in the pass of Zardah, and is the holy 
place of the Ali IlaW sectarians, who believe in 
upwards of a thousand incarnations of the godhead. 
At the time of the Arab inviision of Persia, the 
Zardah pass was regarded as the abode of Elias. 

HAFT-AKLIM. Amin Ahmad, Razi, author of 
a liist(jry of the Persian poets, entitled Haft- Akliin, 
or the Seven Climute.s, has illustrated his work with 
much geographical matter. Aiimad was suniamcd 
ihizi, being a native of Rai. Amin Alimad said the 
cuneiform character was then uninUdligible to the 
learned of all religions. — OnstLeif^s Tr. ii.402, iii. 10. 

HAGENIA ABYSSINIA, the kosso or kousso, 
a moderate-siz(Ml tree of Abyssinia. Its flowers 
are largely use d in tapeworm. It is a drastio 
purgative, and is largely used by the races who 
eat raw flesh. 

HAGGIS. Sultan Baber compares the jack- 
fruit to a haggis, ‘You would say,* quoth he 
(p. 325), ‘ that the tree Wiis hung all round with 
haggises.' — Yulv^ Cathay^ ii. p. 362. 

HA IGA, a clan of BrahmanB in Canara. 

HAIHAYA, Rou of Ymiu, and grandson of 
Nahusha. The Haihaya arc mentioned as a power- 
ful nation, who defeated and killed Jamadagni, 
and are supposed to be the same with the Perflians. 
In Colonel Tod’s time, a tribe of tliis race were 
occupying the top of the valley of Sohagpui* in 
Bagheicund. They were aware of their ancient 
liiK-age, and though few in number, tliey were 
still celebrates I for their valour. 

HAIL. In Exodus ix. 24, it is mentioned that 
there was bail, and lire mingled with the had, very 
grievous, sncli as there was none like it in all the 
lam I of Egypt since it became a nation. Hall- 
stonuB of Lidia occur in ver^ limited patches, 
and seldom last above 15 or 20 niinutoa ; but hiUa 
of hail occur siiaultaueously in places many miles 
a|>art. ’I'he hail oecasiorially conBiats of masses of 
ice, <ieHtvo}ing houscB, men, cattle, goats, and 
sheep. At tlie end of the 18th century, a inaes 
fell at Seringfipatam the size of an elephant, which 
took three days to melt. 

On the 10th April 1822, at Bangalore, 27 
bullocks were killed. 

In May 1823, a violent hail-storm, with atones of 
considerable size, occurred at Hydeiabad in the 
Dekhan. Sufficient quantities were collected to 
cool the wine for several days. 

^ At Dharwar, in May or June 1825, a hail-storm 
occurred, with hail in size from that of a filbert 
to a pigeon's (‘gg. 

In 1826, a mass, nearly a cubic yard in size, fell 
in Kandesh. 

At KoUili, on the 5th March 1827, 6 pereona 
were killed, 7 others severely mjured, and animals 
and birds killed and hurt. 

In April 1838, a mass of hailstones, 25 feet in 
its larger diameter, fell at Dharwar. 

On the 22d May, after a violent hail-stonn 80 
miles south of Bangalore, an immense block of 
ice, cousisting of hailstones cemented together, 
was found in a dry well. 

Oil the f2th May 1853, in the Himalaya, north 
of Pestiawur, 84 human beings and 3000 oxen 
were killed by masses of ice, nearly a foot in 
circumference, hal'd, compact, and spherical. 
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On tlie 11th May 1855, ice-pieces fell at Ndui 
Tal of the dimensions of cricket balls, and birds 
were killed. 

A hail-storm occurred at Futtehghur on the 
13th Anril 1878, when much injury to buildings 
resulted. 

la Ceylon hail has fallen at Komegalle, at 
Badulla, Kaduganawa, and Jaffna. On the 24th 
September 1857, during a thunder-storm, hail fell 
near Matelle in such quantity that in places it 
formed drifts upwards of a foot in depth. 

One year a heavy fall of hailstones took place 
near Ashteh (the vill^e where Bapoo Gokla fell), 
which caused severe injuries to people working in 
the fields, and the death of a girl a^ut ten years 
of age. Many of the hailstones were larger than 
a good-sized wood-apple ; they fell in an oblique 
direction, and so accumulated at the foot of walls 
that it took two days in some places for them to 
melt away. One piece was larger than a man*s 
head, and took two days to dissolve ; the wheat 
cix)pB, which were then nearly ripe for taking 
down, were quite destroyed by it. A hail- storm 
of exceptional severity passed over Tiperah in 
Eastern Bengal on the evening of the 12th March 
1879 ; 17 persons were killed and 10 wounded 
Native reports stated that 29 were killed and 
141 injured. Houses were blown down and un- 
roofed, the stonn being accompanied by a strong 
wind. 

Hail-storms of India occur in each month of the 
year, but chiefly in the dry months. Of 127 such 
Wl- storms, 102 occurred in the four months 
February to May inclusive : — 

January, . . 5 May, ... 17 September, . 2 

February, . . 20 June, ... 4 October, . . 3 

March, . . 31 July. ... 2 November, . 4 

April, ... 34 August, . . 0 December, . 5 

In the first fortnight of March in one year, on 
the 3d, a violent liaiUstoim occurred at Bolarum, 
which dashed right through the roofs of the 
houses, and stripped the trees of their leaves and 
branches; it was experienced at Secunderabad, 
but did not extend to Hyderabad itself. A hail- 
storm occurred at Cawnpur on the 8th, and two 
violent liail- storms happened at the same time near 
Meerut, many of the mgments being the size of 
ostrich eggs. A violent squall, with hail, occurred 
at Hurryhur on the 12th ; 270 birds, which hswl been 
killed by it, were picked u^ in a single garden, and 
the river was found covert with dead flsh, which 
seemed to have been attracted to the surface, and 
fell victims to the gratification of their cariosity. 
In Berar and in the parts of the Mahratta country 
there is a caste of hail-conjurors, the Garpagm^' 
who pretend to have the power of preventing nail 
falling on fields. — J>r, Buisfs Physical Research ; 
Dr, Turnbull ChristiSy Jam. Ed. Jo. ii. of 1830. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, an institution near 
London, of the English E. L Company, at which 
its civil servants were trained to be writers in 
India, for magisterial, revenue, and judicial ofilces. 
It was abolished on the assumption of India by 
the Queen of Great Britain. 

HAINAN, an island bounding the Gulf of Ton- 
quin to the eastward, extends 165 miles in a N.E. 
and S.W. direction, and is about 75 miles in 
breadth, between lat. 28*^ and 31° N., and long. 110° 
E« Viewed from the sea, it presents many high 
and uneven apj^rances, but inland there are 
many level districts, cultivated with rice, sugar- 


cane, tobacco, and betel-nut trees. Thci^e level 
tracts are separated by lofty mountains and 
impenetrable forests, UiTOUgh which paths are 
ojpened. The island is subject to the Chinese. 
Ine fishing boats are built of a hard, heavy wood, 
and sail fast. Their fishing voyages, commencing 
in March, last for two months, and they navigate 
to 700 or 800 miles from home, collecting becho 
de mer, dry turtle, and sharks* fins amongst the 
numerous imoals and sandbanks in the S.E. of the 
i China Sea. — Horshurgh, See Tonking. 

HAINES, SiB FREDERICK, O.C.S.I., served 
in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46» including the 
battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah, at the latter 
of which he was severely wounded ; also in the 
Paniab campaign of 1848-49, and more recently 
in the Crimea, induding the batUes of the Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkermann, and siege of Sebastopol. 
He was, in 1871, appointed to the commana of 
the Madras army, and in 1876 succeeded Lord 
Napier of Magdala as Commander -in -Chief in 
Inaia. He was created a G.C.B. in 1877. 

HAIQ. The populations to whom tlie term 
Armenian is now applied, call themselves Haiq. 
Their chief occupancies ai*e the Turkish province 
of Erzerum, and the Russian district of Erivan, 
and the patriarch resides in Erivan. They 
are now under the sway of Russia, Persia, 
and Turkey, but they are found in all Eastern 
countries. 37,676 are in European Russia alone ; 
and one important settlement of them is in 
Venice, that of the Mechitarist monks, on the 
island of St. I^zarus. In figure the Armenians 
have been likened to the Jew, tlie Turk, and the 
Afghan. They evince greai commercial aptitude, 
and are bankers and mercluuitB. In Armenia, 
however, they cultivate the soil. Before their 
conversion they were fire-worshippers. Many of 
them now are Nestorian Christians, some arc 
Homanists. The language of the present day has 
affinities with the Iron, and Persian, Syrian, Anihic, 
and Turki. General tradition and the formation 
of language point alike to the mountains of 
Armenia as tnc birthplace of the Arab and 
Canaanitish races, and there is especial native 
evidence to the same effect as regaids Edom, 
consequently the Phoenicians. 

HAIR. 


Haar, . Da., Du., Gxr. Volot»^, .... Rub. 
Cheveax, Foil, . . Fit. Kesa. .... Sanbk. 
Bal, . . , Guj., Hind. Cabellos, .... Sr. 

Pclo, It., Sp. Har 8w. 

Capilli, Palici, . Lat. Maim, .... Tam. 
Ruma. Rula, . Malay. Ventrukulu, . . . Txl. 

Ranbut, Tnilhan, „ Bach, Turk. 

Cabello, .... Port. 


With the exception of man, the exposed paris 
of the bodies of mammals are covered with liair. 
Hair is a considerable article of traffic. Goats* 
hair is largely exported from Bombay to England. 
The hair of the elephant’s tail and the bristles of 
the wild boar are utilized in India. The value of 
the exports of hair from India amounts to about 
£2000 annually, about 200 to 300 tons. 

A remarkable command is given to the Israelites 
in Leviticus xiz. 27 : ^ Ye shall not round the 
comers of your head,* or, literally, * Y e shall not go 
round,* i.e. with a razor, * the sides of thy heaa.* 
The Bept^int renders this, * Do not make Sisoen 
of the hair of your head** Greek lexicoffraphers 
say that Sisoen, though not a Greek word, means 
a lock, or circular portion of hair left unshaven, 
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and consecrated to Saturn, the grandfather of 
Racchus, who is thought to correspoud with 
Siva. In some respects Saturn also resembles 
Siva. A recent commentator says on the above 
text, ‘ It seems probable that this fashion had 
been learned by the Israelites in Egypt, for the 
ancient Egyi^tians had their dark locks cropped 
short, or sliaved with great nicety, so that what 
remained on the crown appeared in the fonn of 
a circle surrounding the lu^l. Frequently a lock 
or tuft of hair was left on the hinder part of the 
head, the rest being cut round in the form of a 
ring, as the Turks, Chinese, and Hindus do at the 
present day,* 

Poole says * the Gentiles cut their hair for the 
worship of devils or idols, to whom young men 
used to consecrate their hair, as Homer, Plutarch, 
and nmny others write.* Professor Vitringa looks 
upon this manner of trimming the hair in a 
circular form, while the rest of the head is shaven, 
as a symbol of the sun equally diffusing his ray.^, 
which the ancients called his hair. The Romans 
are said to have worn tln^ hair of the head uncut, 
either loose or bound behind in a knot, and con- 
secrated it to Apollos. 

Herodotus says that the Arabians cut their hair 
in such a maimer, that the circumference of their 
head is found to be round all about as if they had 
been cut with a bowl, in imitation of Baccims, and 
in honour of him. He s;iys also that the Maciana, 
a people of Sybia, cut their hair round so as to 
leave a tuft on the top of the head. AVc learn 
from Homer that it was customary for parents to 
dedicate to some god the hair of their children, 
which they cut off when they came to manhood. 
Achilles, at th<* fuuenil of Patroc-lus, cut off his 
golden locks, which his father had dedicated to 
the river-god Sperchias. From Virgil it ajqx'ars 
that the topmost lock of hair was dedicated to the 
infernal gods. In Athens it is said Hercules and 
Apollos were the chief deities selected for deili- 
cating the hair, — to the first by the humbler 
part of the community, and the latter by the 
more woidthy. Tertullian speaks of an extra- 
ordinary rite about the dedication of the hair of 
infants, which was practised even before they well 
had any hair, and that cut off when they wore 
named. 

The ancient Greeks, in laying out their dead, 
placed an obolus, a Greek coin, in the mouth to pay 
Charon's fare across the rivers Styx and Acheron, 
and a cake made of flour and honey to appease 
Cerberus. Greek men cut off their hair when they 
obtained the age of puberty, luul dedicated it to, 
some deity. Theseus is said to have repaired to 
Delphi to perform iliis ceremony, and to have con- 
secrated his shorn locks to Apollo. After this it 
was again allowed to grow long, and only cut off 
as a sign of mourning. Thus, at the funeral of 
PatrocluR (Ihad, xxiii.) the friends of Achilles cut 
off their hair, and 

* On the corse their scattered locks they throw/ 

In some parts of Greece, however, it was 
customary to wear the hair short, and to allow 
it (Cassiindr. 973) to grow long when in mourning. 

‘ Neglected hair shall now luxurious grow, 

And by its length their bitter iwission show.* 

Hindu men, on the death of a relative, abstain 
from shaving, and the Burmese dead have a coin 
placed with tliein for the spirit-world. 

The women of nearly all the orienUtl races 


wear long hair, differently braided. The men of 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan shave the front, but 
we.ar hair long on the back and sides of the head. 
Maliomedans of India as a rule shave their heads. 
Hindu men also shave, leaving only a scalp-lock 
on the crown. This scalp-lock is noticed by 
Martial, Seneca, and Tacitus as worn by German 
nices. Brahman women, on the demise of their 
husbands, have their heads shaved. 

In Luristan, the women, on Uie death of their 
men relatives, cut off their hair, and hang the 
locks around the tomb. The hair of Hindu 
women, and often also that of men, is frequently 
made a votive offering to their gods. Crowds of 
the Hindu pilgrims to Triputty and other holy 
places, botli men and women, return with heads 
shaved. Hindu lads have their heads shaved. 
Nero placed his first beard in a jewelled box, 
and dedicated it to Jupiter. Herodotus mentions 
(Mclp. iv. c. 84) that the Delian maidens used to 
cut off a lock of their hair before marriage, in 
memory of the HyptTborcan virgins who died in 
Delos. In some tribes of the Orang Benua of 
the Malay Peninsula, and among the Malay, it is 
customary to cut off a part of the bride’s hair. 

The Somali of the east of Africa change their 
hair into red by mixing it with lime. Amongst 
the Romans, blonde auburn tresses were most 
admired, and to obtain these, men steeped their 
hair in a powerful alkali, as the Somali now do. 
Mahomeuans of India have black hair, occasion- 
ally dye it red with henna or mehndi. The tuft 
of hair, or scalp -lock, Shik’ha, Sansk., D’zutu, 
Tel., Kudi mai, Tam., is worn by all who profess 
Hinduism, and it has been a subject of much dis- 
cuHsion with Cliristian missionaries, whether, on 
conversion, the new Christian’s scalp-lock should 
bo removed. — iV BoUe^ ii. 218-19; Ncwbold i; 
l*osUins ; Lubbock’. 

HAIR POWDER. 

VouUrolipoudrcr, . Ftt. I Polvero di cinri, , . It. 

Pud(*r, Ger. I Polvos de peluca, . Sr, 

Hair powder is generally made from pulver- 
ized starch, and perfumed with various scents. — 
Faulkner. 

HAI-TSAI. Chin. Liteniliy, sea vegetable. 
Hai-tsiii, Hai-wan, and Kwan-pu are Chinese 
names for several species of Eamiuaria, Rhodo- 
menia, IridiC, etc., used in China for food, for 
size, and for jelly. Kwan-pu is tlie tangle. 

HAI-YANG is the Neptune of tlie Chinese. 
In Hi-el)ing-mian is a temple of the sea-god. At 
Ta-coo, in one hand he holds a inagnet as em- 
blematic of security, and a dolphin in the other, 
to show his sovereignty over the inhabitants of 
the sea ; his head, beard, and hair are evidently 
intended as a personification of water. — Macart* 
ney's Embassy, i. 31. 

HAIYU, Haioo, Haya, or Vaya. The Haiyu, 
the Chepang, and the Kusundu are three un- 
civilised Bhot tribes, who dwell amid the dense 
forests of the central region of Ne|)al, to the 
westward of the great valley, in scanty numbers, 
and nearly in a state of nature. They live in 
huts made of the branches of trees, on wild 
fruits, and the produce of the chase. The 
Chepang are slight, but not actually deformed, 
though -with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says 
thej are of Mongol descent Their language is 
akin to that of the Lhopa. The Cheung, Haiyu, 
and Kusunda seem to belong to Bio Rawat group 
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of frontier populations. They are narued by Mr. 
Hodgson as Durro, Denwar, and Brainho. They 
occupy the districts where the soil is moist, the 
air hot, and the effluvia miasmatic. They dwell 
in Nepal as the fragments of a tribe of great 
antiqui^, with pecuhar traditions, language, mid 
appearance, all tending to isolate them from the 
people amongst whom they dwfU. 

HAIZA, Arab., Hind. Cholera. Uaiza-ka- 
patta, Kalanchoo varians. 

HAJ. Arab. A pilgrimatro by a Malioniedan 
to Mecca, Medina, Jeriifvaleiu, Sinai, etc. ; hence 
the title llaji, a pilgrim. Hajjat, a woman pilgrim. 
The pUgriiniige of Mahomedans to Mecca — eii- 
join(*aby the Koran (Sura, xxii. 28) — is incumbent 
on all men and women who have sufficient means 
to meet the expenses of the journey, and to main- 
tain their fainiliefl at home during their absence. 
Its ceremonial continues during three days of the 
month Zi-ul-haj. The* day of the ct?remony is 
tlie 10th Zi-ul-haj, on the Eed - id - Kurban or 
Bakrid festival. The setting forth of the pilgrims 
from the distant parts of tlie world is genemlly 
attended with great show. The Persian Shiah sect 
resort in pilgrimage to three places. The town of 
Meshid is reckoned the least in the scale of 
sanctity ; and those who have been there to the 
tomb of Imam-llaza, obtain the title of Meshidi. 
The next after them are the Karbalai, who stand 
a degree higlier in estimation ; while those only 
who have visited the Kaba at Mecca and the 
tomb of Mahomed at Medina, can lay claim to the 
title of Huji. A Persian will feel offended if you 
call him Meshidi, when he has a right to the 
superior degree of Karbalai, or the still higher 
and more pompous ap})ellatiou of Haji. Thus 
Meshidi, Karbalai, and Haji becomf3 titles of 
distinction. Haj-ul-Asghar, the lesser pilgiimage. 
Haj-ul«Akbar, the greater pilgrimage. About 
70,000 annually visit Mecca. 

The Indian Hm is the most numerous of all the 
pilgrimages wliimi arrive every year at Jt*ddah. 
In 1880 it consisted of 15,000 souls, the next 
most uiunoroua being the Malay Haj, w hich num- 
bered 12,000. The latter consists mostly of Dutch 
eubjects. The Dutch encounige their subjects 
to visit the holy places in Aiabiii, an l.h * principle 
that the experience whicii is gained on iln* jounuy 
of the tyranny and extortion of tiie Musalman 
government in Hejas temls to inorCiW in a Haji 
the sense of the advanti^ges lie i‘iijoya at home. 

Haj Darwazah, or Mecca Dm ’.vaz<ih, (l‘e pilgrim 
gate of the city, from wljich lii. pilgrima issue 
yvhen proceeding on pilgrinmgt . ^ 

HAJ AM, Hind,, the Nai of the Ilindm^ a 
barber, who shaves, bleeds, cups, cleans the earn, 
pares the nails, etc., usually included among the 
members of the viUage establishment. 

HAJAK. Arab. A stone, any stone 

Hajar-ul-Akab, eagle - stonos of the ancients. 
One of them was probably the bonduc nut of 
the Guilandina bonduc. The Greeks believed 
the eagle-stones or astiles were only found 
in the nests of eagles; and Uie Arabs describe 
them as resembling tamarind gtones, but hollow, 
and found in eagles’ nests, and they b<}lieved tb.at 
the cities bring them from India — /uny. 

Hajar-ul-Musa, asphalte. 

Hajar-us-Siah, also Hajr-uI-Agwad, i cele- 
brated black stone which ia built into the Kaba 
at Mecca, an object of the greatest veneration.. 

a 


This stone is set in silver, and fixee in the 
south-east comer of the temple, lb is deemedi 
by Mahomedans one of tin.* precious stones of 
{mradise that fell to the eai th witli Adam, and, 
being preserved at the deluge, the angel Gabriel 
brought it to Abraham when he was building the 
Kaba. It was, they say, at first white, but its 
surface has become black from coming in contact 
with those who are impure and sinful. It is semi- 
circular, about six inches in height, and eight inches 
in breadth. It is in the wall of the Kaba in the 
east outer corner, about four feet from the gi ound, 
its surface undulating and polished. Burton, on 
reaching the stone, despite popular indignation, 
t<‘8tified by impitient shouts, monopolized the use 
of it for at least tea miauteB. \Vnilst kissing it, 
and rubbing hands luid forehead upon it, he 
narrowly observtMl it, and came away persuaded 
that it is a big aerolite. Ali Bey calls it, 

* iuinc*mlogiea.lly,’ a black volcanic basidt, whose 
circumference is sprinkled with little crystals, 
pointed and strawlike, with rhombs of tilc-red 
feklspath upon a dark ^ckground, like velvet or 
charcoal, except one of its protuberances, which 
is reddish. Burckhardt (p. 1B7) thought it was 

* a lava containing several small extraneous par- 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellowish substance.’ 

flajar-ul-Yithudi is encriuite, sold in Peshawur 
at Ra. 10 the maund. — Burton's Mccca^ iii. p. 210 ; 
Malcolm's Persia^ ii. p. 330. 

HA JONG, a section of the Bodo tribe who 
dwell in the plains of Cachar. 

HAJRAH or Hajirah. Arab, Hagar, the 
kept woman of Abraham, tlu' mother of Ismael, 
generally called the Bibl HajiraJi. 

HAKARI, a tribe of N, Kurdistan inhabiting 
the mountains on either bank of the great Zab 
river above A madia. They have 14 subdivisions, 
also 94 Christian villages, with 15,520 souls. 
Their country is precipitous and difficult, the 
people wilder than any Kurds. They have 25,000 
fighting men. — MacGregor. 

HAKIM. Arab. A doctor of philosophy, a 
doctor of medicine, a. learned man, pronounced 
Ibdtccm. The Hakim or Tabib of British India is 
of the Mahomedan faith, and, like the Vydian Baid 
or Vaid, is tisually a physician purist. The Hakim 
UH a rule claims to be a follower of lh(‘ yunani or 
Grecian school of meihcine. He designates the 
Hindu Vytlian as of the Misri or Egyptian schooli 
but recogTiiBe.s also a Suryani or Byrian scliool. 
General Eerrier Bays that the influence which tho 
Hakim S^dtib haH gem rally exercised in tlie British 
embassy at Teheniu, and the employment of such 
men as Jukes, Campbell, McNeill, Riach, BeU, 
Lord, and others, in various important duties in 
those countries, led the chiefs of Harat to supposo 
that physicians occupy a higher place in the 
councils of the Britisli tlian is accorded to them. 
— -Fcrrier, Journal^ p. 149. 

HAKLUYT, RICHARD (Arclidcacon), Bishop 
of WestmiusU^r, in 1601 was appointed Historio- 
grapher of the East indies, by the first Chaimuui 
of East India Directors, He hold constant 
coininumcation with tlie seamen, and kmtured at 
Oxford to tlio students. Ho died 1616, and his 
BucccsEor was the Rev. Siuimel Purchas. — E. /. 
Murray y Surveys^ 1871- 

HAKODADl was a small town of Japan. Within 
sight of Hakodadi, and at the distance of about 
25 miles, is an active volcano. The crater fonns 
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nearly a circle^ from 1500 to 2000 yarda round. 
The mund ii in some places so hot that the hand 
could not touch it This volcano throws up a hot 
sulphur spring at about 20 miles ^tant, and 5 
from Hakodadi, the heat of its water being 109^ 
in the wannest part The natives re^paurd it as 
almost a certain cure in cases of slun disease. 
Men, women, and children, eil nude, bathe to* 
gather. 

HAKRA, a name of the river Caggar. 

HAL. Arab., Hind. Present, present state, 
condition, current, as Ibrahim Khan-i-luil, the 
present Ibrahim Khan ; Hal-ki-wastc, for the 
occasion ; Hali-sikkah, current coin. It occurs 
frequently in combination, and is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the eriating state of collec- 
tions. — Supp. Gloss. 

HAL or Har. Hind. A plough. Hali, a 
ploughman. It has been 8ugg(*Ht4;d that as the 
Ary.'ins were originally and esKtuitially an agricul- 
tural and therefore a pciiftaut race, tlu y may have 
derived tlieir name from their plough, and words 
of a similar sound relating to agriculture are found 
In several tongues. In I^itin it is Aratrum, from 
Aro, I plough. Ill Egyptian (in Nefruari), Ar is 
said to mean a plough. In Tamil it is Er, in 
Telugu Araka, in Siinskrit, along with Nagala or 
Nagara, it is also called Hala or Hara; and the 
Aryan race may possibly have obtained their 
name from this implement of husbandry. The 
Hal is a pointed beam in a plough, which serves 
as the ploughshare. 

Hala-Kotana, Sansk., the plough -ensign, one 
of the insignia of royalty of tlie great Chalukya 
dynasty, when ruling at Kalian. Hali, a plough- 
man. 

11 ALA, also Halla Kandi, a ruined city on the 
Indus, 30 miles above Hyderabad, The Hola 
deputy collectorate is between lat 26® 8' and 
26^ N., and between long. 08® 16' 80" and 69® 
IT E. 

HALA, a range of mountains, called also the 
Brahuic range. It is the great mountain system of 
Baluchistan, extending from the Suliman Hills, in 
lat 30® 30' N., by the curved Bugtl and Mari 
(Murree) chain to the north of Shawl, and thence 
in a generally S.S.W. direction to tho ocean, 
which it n‘acho8 at Rjvs Mowari (Cape Monze), in 
long. 24° 46'. ISs breadth and height vary. Tho 
Cbahl-ton is 11,000 to 12,000 feet, 7000 feet being 
the highest part at Kalat Shawl is 6900 feet In 
the northern part is the Bolaii pass, and the Moolla 
pass is near Gandava. It throws out to tho W. 
and S.W. numerous offshoots, which traverse ^ 
Makian, and either sink into the ocean or the 
desert plains of Eastern Persia, or into the moun- 
tain system of Persia, — MacGregor. 

HALAILI, a cotton stuff with long stripes of 
whits sUk, a favourite material amongst the city 
Arabs. At Ooiistantiaople, wh^o tho best is 
made, the piece, which will cut into two shirts, 
costs about thirty shillings. 

HALAL. Arab. The now moon. It is a 
favourite symbol in Mahoniedan standards os a 
orescent, indicating continuous Increase. 

HALAL. Hind. Lawful food for Mahomedans, 
as opposed to Haram, unlawful food. The lawful 
animals are such as chew tho cud, and are not 
beasts of prey j birds that pick up food with their 
bills, and do not seize their prey with their claws, 
or wound them with their buls ; fisJi, but no other 


mariue animals, and locusts. Reptiles and wine 
and all intoxLcants are unlawful. 

HALAL KHOR Hind. Pers. A sweeper, 
a bouse scavenger. The words are Arabo-Peraio, 
and mean a lamul cater, t.e. one to whom every*^ 
thing is lawful. Scavengers arc usually Maho- 
medans, and are also called Mahtar, Bhongi, Toti, 
Lal-Begi. 

HALAK, a principality in tho Gulf of Cutch, 
of which Nowanagar is the capital, ruled over by 
the Jam of Nowanagar. See Rajputs, 

HALAS, a branch of the Sal^ population of 
the Malay Peninsula. They tattoo tneir face and 
breast, pierce their ears and nose, and insert 
porcupine quills. Sec Kedah. 

HALAYA PAIKA, or Old Paik, a race iu 
Mysore. Wilson says Halepaik, Karn., is a term 
applied in Mysore to the drawera of tari, who 
speak the Tuluva language. 

HALAYUDHA RHATTA, author of the Abhi- 
dana Riitnainala, a Sanskrit dictionary. He lived 
about the 7th century. — Dowson. 

IIALBA. Gond. Immigrants into tho Central 
Provinces from the south, and their principal 
colony is in the S.W., where they hold 87 flourish- 
ing villages. They gain their living chiefly by 
distilling spirits, an<i worship deified distillers, at 
tho head of whom is Bahadur Kalal, which 
merely means the ‘ bold distiller.' They are, next 
to the Teli, the best cultivators ; except in the 
jungles, they have generally become Ilinduized. 
All that is necessary for a good Halba is that he 
should sacrifice once in his life three goats and a 
pig, one to each of the national deities, called 
Narayan Gosain, Burha Deo, Sati, and liatna. 

HALCYONIDiE, tho kingfisher family of birds, 
of the tribe FissirostrcB, order Inscssorea It baa 
two Bub-fnmilies, the Alcedininae and Haloyonince. 

Sub-Fam. Halcyoninse. 

Halcyon araauroptorus, Fearson^ tho brown- 
wingod kingfislier of Bengal, Arakau, and 
Tenasserim. 

Halcyon fulgidus, Gonldy is a veiy beautiful 
kingfisher of Lomhok. It lives in thickets awav 
from water, and feeds on snails and insects fHcked 
from the ground, like the great laughing jackass 
of Australia. 

Halcyon fuscus, BodJ. 

H. Smyrnonsis, Sgkes. | Alcedo fuses, Bodd. 
Bado'huk, • , . Beng. I Viohuli, .... Tam. 

Match>raiiga, , . „ Lak muka, . . . Tbu 

Kilkila, . . . . Hind. | Bucho-gadu, . . „ 

The wlatc-brci'isted kingfisher ; inhabits aU 
India, Ceylon, and eastwards to China. 

Halcyon Icucocephaliis, Gmel. 
ft. gurial, Pearson. H. brunnioeps, Jerd. 

H. OapensiB, Linn. Aloedo leuoooepb., Chntl, 

U. Javana, Oriig. 

Gurial Beno. Malepoyma. . . Mal. 

The brown-headed kingfisher, is over all India 
and the Archipelago. 

Halcyon sAiurophaga, a very fine kingfisher, 
with white head, neck, and lower parta, green 
scapulars, and blue wings and tail, from New 
Guinea, is a very shy bird, frequenting tho margin 
of tho island, usually seen )>erchea on some 
detached or solitary branch, as if sunning itself, 
and darting off into the dense bush upon being 
approached . — MacqilHvrayy VogagCy 1. p. 245. 

ifalcyon niricapillus, Gmel 
Aloedo atrioapilluB, Gm. | A. pilcaia, Bodd. 

A brama, Lm. i 
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The black-capped purple kingBsher ; is rare in 
India, but more common in the countries east- 
wards to China. 

Halcyon Coromandelianus, Scop. 

H. Coromandel., I H. lilacina, Sio. 

H, oalipyga, Hodgt. | H, 3chlegelii, Bonap. 

The ruddy kingBsher of the Himalaya, Nepal, 
Sikkim, ana the east cbast of the Bay of Bengal. 

Besides these, are H. cyaniventns from Java, 
H. concrcta from Sumatra, H. pulchella from 
Malacca and 8. Tenasserim. 

Todiramphus collaris, ScopoU. 

A. chlorocophala, Om. | A. sacra, Gm. 

The white-collared kingfisher of the Sunder- 
buns, Axakan, Tenasserim, Malayans, and Archi- 
pelago. Its feathers are largely prized by the 
Chinese, who buy the skins at 24 for a dollar. 

There are other species in the Nicobars and 
Archipelago. 

Ceyx tridactyla, Pallas. 

A. erythica, Pall. | A. purpurea, Gviel. 

The tiiree-toed purple kingfisher, is found in 
Sikkim, Malayans, and the islands. 

Sub^Fam. Alcedininse. 

Alcedo Bengalensis, Crm., common Indian king- 
fisher. 

Alcedo euryzona, Temm.^ great Indian king- 
fisher. 

Several species occur east of the Bay of Bengal, 
viz. A. Beryllina from Java, A. Moluccensis from 
Moluccas, A. Meningting of Java. 

Ceryle rudes, Linn, 

Ispidia bioincta, Sw. 1 1. bitorquata, Sw. 
Karikata, . . . Bsi^o. | Korayala killdla, Hind. 
Phutka'match'ranga, „ | 

The pied kingfisher ; occurs in Africa and most 
parts of South Asia and south of Europe. 

Ceryle guttato, Vigors. 

Matchi bag. Hind. | Uug kashtya, Lkp. 

The large-crested black and white kingfisher, is 
a native of the Himalaya. — Jerdon^ i. pp. 221-235. 

HALDA or Uarda, Hind., is a mildew affect- 
ing the cerealia, in which the plant turns yellow 
and withers. 

HALDA or Haldi. Hind. Among Mahomedans, 
the ceremony of smearing a couple with turmeric 
between the period of their betrothal and inai riage. 

HALDA R or Holdar, a name borne by some 
Bengal families of the trading custes. — Wilson. 

HALDIA MOORA and Singia moora are roots 
brought to Ajmir mixed with haldi ; they are 
acrid and poisonous, and are carefully separated. 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 151. 

HALEBID, a village in the ILussan district, 
Mysore, lat. 13® 12' 20" N., long. 76" 2' H ; popu- 
lation (1871), 1207 ; the site of tln^ ancient city 
of Dorasamudra or Dvaravatipura, the capital of 
the Hoysala Ballala dynasty. It Wiia apparently 
rebuilt in the 13th century by King Vira Sonies- 
wara. To him is assigned the erection there of 
two magnificent temples in honour of Siva, wliieh 
rank among the maste^ieces of Hindu art. The 
larger, HaisaJeswara, rises 25 feet high above the 
terrace on which it stands. The ornamentation 
consists of a series of friezes one above another, 
each about 700 feet long, and carved witli the 
most exquisite elaboration. One (riezi* alone 
represents a procession of not loss ihui'i 2000 
elephants. The Ballala kings ruled from about 
A.D. 960 to A.D. 1810. It was plundered by 
Ala-ud-Din's general Kafur, a eunuch and con- 


verted Hindu leader of a Muhomedan army, and it 
was finally destroyed by Mahomed at., in a.D. 
1326. Jonur, also called Moti-talao, twelve miles 
from Seringapatam, was afterWards made the 
capital. The entire walls of the Halebid Ssiva 
temple are covered with carvings in stone, forming 
a Hindu pantheon. There are also two Jaina 
temples with colossal idols. The roofs are sup- 
ported by splendid columns, »pd to be of pot- 
stone, beautifully turned, and so highly polished 
as to be used as a mirror when wetted with water. 

HALF A. Arab. The Stijia ienacissimji, a 
plant of North Africa, largely utilised as a paper 
material. 

HALHED. Nathaniel Brassy Halhed in 1776 
published a code of Gentoo laws or ordinations of 
the Pandits, from a Persian translation madefmm 
the original, written in the Sanskrit language ; 
author of a Gmmmar of Bengali, a.d. 1778. 

HALI, in Kamaon, one of the Dom race who has 
been bought as a slave. In Surat, the Mali slave 
was a voluntary bondsman, who had temporarily 
sold himself for a sum of money. — Wils. Gloss. 

HALIiETUS, the sea eagle genus of birds, of 
the sub-family Aquilinse, family Falconid®, and 
order Raptores. 

H. fulviventer, VieilL, ring-tailed sea eagle. 
Falco Mactti, Ttmm. H. unicolor, Gray. 

Halisbius Macci, Blyth. H.laaceolatus, Hodyi. 

H. albipes, Hodys. 

Macba rang, . . Beng. Bala, ..... Beno. 

Mach-manga, . . ,, Kokna, .... KOL. 

Mach-korol, koral, ,, Dgua, ,, 

The ring-tailed sea eagle is found throughout 
the N. of India, along tin* Ganges and Indus up 
to Kashmir. It lives on fish, tortoises, and snakes. 

H. leucogaster, Gtnt /., grey-backed sea eagle. 
BlagruR leucogaster, Blyth . F. dimidiatut, JtaJffUs. 
Ichibyuitus cfdirunguti, ,, F. maritimus, Omel. 

Falco blagrUH, Duud. 

This sea eagle is found throughout India, in 
Burma, Malayanu, and Australia, chiefly on the 
coast and near the mouths of rivers. It lives on 
sea-snakes, crabs, rats, and on fish which it picks 
up on the beach. 

H. leucocephalus is a bird of N. America and 
N.E. Asia. — Jerdon^ Birds. 

HALIAHTIJU INDUS. Bodd. 

Falco luduB, Bodd. Milvug poiiticar., Jerd. 

Haiia;tuBpunticerian.,i>S^A. M. rotuudicaudus, Jfodg. 
Suuker chil, . . Bknu. Hu mubarik, . . Hind. 

Dbobia cbil, . . ,, Kheiimu kari, . . iSansk. 

Garuda, Gan. KattaOokab, . . Sind. 

Brahmuny kite, . . Kng. GarudaUwa, . . Tki.. 

Pis gender, , . (!ond. Bbemberrid, . Yei kaua. 
Babmaui cbil, Hind. Garuda inantaru, ,, 

Europeans have given the name of the Brah- 
manykitc to the Haliastur Indus, jirobabl^ from ob- 
serving the fistdings of the Hindus regarding it, who 
revere it as Garuda, the eagle valiaii of Vishr.u, and 
believe that when two armies are about to engage, 
its appearance prognosticates victoiy to the party 
over whom it hovers. The Brahmuny kite is very 
useful in the populous seaport towns of India, in 
removing carrion and refuse, and is never killed. 
Major Moor ineiitionR as an instance of this bird’s 
boldness, of which he was a witness, viz. its 
stooping and taking a chop off a girdiron sfiinding 
over the fire that cooked it. The reUgious Hindu 
feeds these birds on holidays, by ilinging up littlo 
portions of flesh, to which tliey are attracted by 
the call Haii 1 Hari ! meaning Vishnu, Vishnu. 
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It is found throughout all India. In Bengal, the 
kites and Brahmany kites breed \ 5 hiefly in January 
and Februaiy, and disapp^r during the rains. 

HALIOACABUM of rliny, supposed to have 
been Physalis sonmifera, var. flexuosa. 
HALICORE DUGONG. Cuv. ' 

Triohechus dugong, Ghncl. H. Indious* Omn. 

Halicoro cetacea, IlL Dugungua ladicui, Mam* 

Indica, Detm. 

Indian dttgoog, . . £no. Duvung, . . . Mault. 
Dugong Lamantin. „ Talla maba, . . Sinoh. 
Le dugong doa Indes, Fa. 

The dugong is an ii^bitant of the narrow seas 
of the Eastern Archipelago ; and Professor Owen 
denominated it Halicore Indicus, in distinction 
from that of the northern coast of Australia, at a 
time when the former had not been ascertained 
to frequent (as a dugong of some kind is now 
known to do) the Malabar coast and Gulf of Cal- 
pentyn in Ceylon. It inhabits the shallows of 
the Indian Ocean and about Ceylon, where the 
water is not more than 2 or 3 fathoms deep. It 
does not appear to frequent the land or the fresh 
water. Its flesh is delicate. The dugong was 
noticed as occurring in Ceylon by the early Arab 
sailors, by Megasthenes (Fragm. lix.) and jElian, 
and subsequently by the Portuguese. It is this 
creature which gave rise to the tales about mer- 
maids, which have till the present day occupied 
the world, and doubtless had their origin in the 
tales of the Arab sailors. They are phytophagous, 
or plant-eaters. The species named by authors 
are — 

H. Indicus, Oweny the Malay dugong, an 
inhabitant of the narrow seas of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

H. tabemaculi, Kupnelly the dugong of the 
coral banks of the Rea Sea, has a feeble voice, 
and feeds on algse. It is about ten feet long. In 
Februaiy and Marcli bloody battles occur between 
the males. Its flesh, teeth, and skin are utilized. 
Their skins, called tun, are used for sandals. 

H. Australis, the munate of Dampier, and wMte- 
tailed manate of Pennant, is a native of the west 
coast of Australia. 

H. Indicus, F. Cuvier. 

Tricheohufl dugong, JErx-- Halicoro tabemaculum, 

leben. Muppetl, 

Halicore cetacea, JfJ[€ger, Dugungua marinua, 
Halicore dugong, Cuvier Ttedemann apud Schinz. 

apud Jtaffies. H. Hemprichii, Ehrenh* 

Dugong of Buffen. Parampuan laut, Malay. 

Dugong, . . . Malay. 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inliabits the 
Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, Moluccas, 
Sunda Islands, and New Holland. — Fng, Cve, ; 
Blyth in B* As. Soc, Journ.; Tennant's Ceylon; 
Cantor in B. As. Soc. Jour.^ No. clxxii. of 1846. 

HALIFAX, Lord, better known Sir Charles 
Wood, Secretary of State for India in the middle 
of the 19th centuiy, and during the time of the 
revolt and mutiny. During his tenure of office, 
in 1854, the plan of educating the people of India 
was promulgated. 

HALlOTIDiE, a family of recent and fossil 
shells, belonging to the class Gasteropoda, of the 
mollusca. genera include tlic haliotis, ear- 
shell, sea-ears; deridobranchus ; stomatia; scia- 
surella; iantbina, violet snail. One species, the 
haliotis or sea-ear mollusc or ear-shell, is largely 


used as food by the people on the coast of Man- 
churia. They are also dried and exported to 
China, and sell at 300 for a dollar.— A damjr. 

Haliotis funebris, Gumming and Reeve. 

H. iris, Auctonim. 

Shih-kiueh-ming, . Chin. | Fu-yu-kiah, . . Chin. 

This mollusc is found on the coasts of Shan- 
tung, Foh-kien, and Kwang-timg ; they are 4 or 
5 inches long, and are smooth and iridescent on 
their inner si^ace ; the pearly interior is levigated, 
and applied to opacities of the cornea. Shells 
with 7 or 9 foramina are most prized. — Smith. 

HALLI. Karn. a small village or hamlet; 
written HuUy, and added frequently to other 
names, as Harpan-bully. It is the Telugu Palli. 

HALLIKAR, also Hal-wakkal, a tribe of the 
agricultural Sudra in Mysore.— iri/sow. 

HALWA, a hill race in Hustar, Bandara, and 
Raipur, who wear the sacred tbrciid, which privi- 
lege those in Bustar purchase from the raja. 

HALWA. Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, 
specially that made of honey and camel's milk, 
and brought from the Persian Gulf, via Bombay, 
in saucers, llalwai is a sweetmeat seller. Halwa- 
rang means colour of sweetmeat, pale drab, first 
dyed with nospal, pomegranate rind, then with 
catechu. 

HALWAHA. Hind. In Oudh, a predial 
slave, employed as a ploughman. See Hal. 

HAMADAN, a town of Peryia, in the province 
of Irak-i-Ajam, 180 miles S.W. of Tt‘heran. It 
is the ancient Ecbatann. It is aaid to have been 
founded by Jamshid, a king of the Peshdadiau 
dy misty. The population is about 50,000 souls. 
It has a delightful neighbourhood, many beautiful 
bazars. The mountain streams contain g(dd. 
In the centre of the town is the tomb of Ali Ben 
Sina (Avicenna) ; and not far from it aro^ those 
of Esther and Mordecai, which arc revered by the 
Jews, and kept in repair. An inscription on the 
tombs is that, on Thursday, the 15th of the 
month Adar, the building of this temple over 
the tombs of Mordecai and Esther was finislied 
by the hands of the two benevolent brothers, 
Elias and Samuel, sons of the late Ismail Kaclian. 
The town people make felt carpets largely.-— 
Kinneir ; Menteith ; Morier ; Rick ; MacGrvgor^ 
iv. p. 172 ; Perrier y Journ, p. 35 ; J, B, Fraser^ 
p. 221 ; Porter's Travels, ii. p. 91. 

HAMAL, or Haml. Arau, lit. he carried. 
Hainilab, a pregnant woman. Hamal, a porter, a 
bearer of a palanquin or tonjons. They carry it 
by means of the pole on their shoulders, the first 
> man on the right shoulder, the second on the left, 
ahd so on, thus always keeping the pole steady. — 
Frere, Antipodes, p, 197. 

HAMAM DASTAH. Hind. A mortar ; from 
the Persian Hawan. See Hawang-dastah. 

HAMAMELIDEiE, witch hazels, a very small 
group of woody exogenous plants of N. America, 
Jaj)an, China, the central parts of Madagascar, S. 
Africa, the Khassya mountains, and Upper Assam. 
Some of the species are large forest trees, afford- 
ing good timber. Bucklandia populnea tree is 
found from Cherrapunji to Siu'urcem. Altingia 
excelsa, Noronha, is a large tree of Assam and 
Burma: the Liquidamber cerosifolia, Griff., occurs 
ill thg Malay Peninsula; and L. orientaie, Miller, 
is the storax tree of Asia Minor Hamamelis 
Chinensis is of China and the Jaintia Hills.— 
Hooker, Him, Jour, ii. p. 318 ; Gambier, 
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HAMD-ALLAH. Arab. An abbreviation of mostly still cling to the neighbourhood of Mahob«, 
the ejaculation Al-hamd-ul-illah I The praise bo to the seat of their former sujpremaoy. The Bais 
God. It is as commonly used by Mahomedans aa are far the most numerous of the Rajput classes 
the Thank God I of the English. in the district. Among the Sudras the most 

HAMILTON, CHARLES, Author of a numerous are the Lodhi, the Chamar, and the 
Historical Account of the Rohilla Afghans, Kori. The Mahomedans are the descendants of 
London 1787. converted Hindus, who were originally Thakurs. 


HAMILTON, Db. FRANCIS, formerly Buch- 
anan, a Bengal medical officer, who published 
papers in the Linna>an Socicty^s Transactious, 
author of a Journey through Mysore ; An 
Account of Nepaul ; Account of the Fishes 
found in the river Ganges and its Branches, with 
a volume of plates, ife was the first after Rhecde 
to explore the4)otany of Malabar. 

HAMILTON, Captain, visited Cambay in 
A.D. 1G81, and gave an account of its quartzose 
minerals. 

HAMILTON, WALTER, author of a Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical Description 
of Hindustan and the Adjacent Oountries, 1820. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM, surgeon to tlio em- 
bassy sent from Calcutta under John Surman and 
Edward Stephenson, which reached Dehli on the 
8th July 1715. He was successful in his treat- 
ment of the emperor Perokhsir,. who on recovery 
married the daughter of Jyc Singh (Ajit Singh). 
Hamilton died 4th December 1717, and his 
epitiiph is of historical interest 

* His Memory ought to be dear to his Nation, 
for the Credit be gained the EnglUh 
in Curing Ferrukseer, 
the present King of Hindustan, 
of a Malignant Distemper, 
by which he made his own name famous 
at the Court of that Great Monarch ; 
and without doubt will perpetuate his Memory 
as well in Great Britain aa all other 
Nations in Europe.* 

— Ormc, ii. p. 20 ; Hough^ p. 4. 

HAMILTONIA SUAVEOLENS. Roxh. 
Kanera, Pudari of Bkas. Niggi, Tulenni, . Ravi. 
Muakei, KantaUi,OR£NAB. Phul, Golunla of . „ 

Fisauni of . . • „ Pudari of . . . SUTLXJ. 

A common shrub in the Panjab Himalaya, up 
to near the Indus, at from 2500 to 6000 feet. 
Its wood is very small ; but in Chamba it is said to 
be used for making gunpowder charcoal. — Dr, 
Stewart; Itoxb, i. 554. 

HAMIR. The Balia race were of sufficient 
oonsccjuencc in the thirteenth century to make 
Incursions on Mewar, but the first exploit of the 
celebrated rana Hamir was his killing the Balia 
chieftain of Chotcela. 

HAM IRA. There were four distinguished 
leaders of this name amongst the vassals of*the 
lust Rajput emperor of Dehli ; one of them, who 
turned traitor, and joined Shahub-ud-Diu, was a 
Scythian of the Qhiker race, which maintained 
their ancient habits of polyandrism even in 
Baber's time. The Haoli Kao Hamira was lord 
of Kangra and the Qhikers of Pamir. — Tod^s 
Rajasthan^ i. 560. 

HAMIRPUli, a district in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India, lying between kt. 25° 6' and 26® 
10' N. and long. .79^ 22' 45" and 80® 25' 16" E. 
Area. 2289 square miles. It encloses the Native 
States of ^rUa, Jigni, and Banda. There are 62 
clans of Rajputs, and the Pariahar, Chauhvn, and 
Bais have been specially guilty of infanticide. 
The Ohandel and Bundela, the old dominant 
classes, now sunk to 548 and 612 respectively, 


— Imj). Gaz, 

HAMITE. Mr. Logan says (J. E. Ar., May 
to June, 1854) the earliest Hebrew ethnography 
indicates that the Semitic region was jointly 
occupied by Shemites and Hamites. Four 
branches of the Hamites are enumerated, viz. 
(1) the Cushites, embracing the tribes of Sheba, 
llavilah, Haamah, etc., in Southern Arabia ; (2 ) the 
Ethiopan and Euphratan tribes of Nimrodians. 

HAMMA-i-JOUR, literally ‘joining of hands,’ 
a Parsec ceremony practised in Poppati, similar 
to the English greeting of a ‘ Happy New Year.' — 
Parsers^ 61. 

HAM MAM. Arab. A bath, Hammam lena, 
to take a bath. Public baths, usual in Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, and Kabul, are unknown in India. 
In the middle of the I9th century there were a 
hundred of them in Cairo alone. — Lane^ ii. 43. 
HAMMER. 

CUakuj ; Matripat, Arao. MartUIo, ..... It. 
Marteau, .... Fa. Martillo, .... Sp. 
Hathora, . . . Hind. Chekij, . . TOBK. 

The native sledge -hammer of Bombay Is em- 
ployed in breaking trap, granite, limestone, and 
other rocks. Its handle is generally of male 
bamboo, about two feet long. I ts head is sometlung 
like that of an ill-sliapcn axe, — thick all along. 
It weighs about 18 lbs. In the face or striking 
portion is a bluntiah wedge of steel, fastened in 
with a piece of leather. With this the native 
quarryman will break up the most obdurate trap 
into slabs or blocks of almost any size or form, 
from a pavement flag S inches thick and 2 feet 
square, to a block 2 feet cube. He looks nar- 
rowly at the grain of the stone, and then witli a 
Beries of blows, of no great force, apparently, tlie 
stone falls in pieces, seemingly without effort. 
Similar varieties of this, of exactly the same 
pattern, are used os hand hammers ; they are 
called Sootki. The blasting, or rather tlic boring, 
tool, or jumper, is a plain round rod of iron, about 
threo feet long, pointed at b6ih ends with steel. 
No hammer is ever employed in boring. The 
jumper is raised and struck in with both hands, 
and a man will penetrate some inch or two in an 
hour. The native punch is a short, dumpy, lancet - 
pointed tool: it is sharpened by being tunied 
point up, ana struck with a piece of flint. When 
used in stone-dressing, it is held in the left liaud, 
and struck with a hollow-faced iron hammer, 
the cavity being about an inch in depth and aa 
much in diameter. — Dr. Buist^ Bombay Times. 

HAMPI, a ruined city, in lat. 15® 19' 50" N., 
long. 76® 30' 10" E., on the S. bank of the 
Turabudra, 86 miles N.W, of Bellary. It is tho 
site of an ancient capita) of the Yija^nagar kings. 
The 1 iniins cover nine square miles, including 
Kanilapur on the south, and Anagundi, a later 
seat of the dynasty. Hampi was founded, on the 
fail of the Ballala dynasty, about 1336 A.D., by 
two brothers, Bukkaand Harihara, whose descend* 
ants flourished hero till the battle of Talikot, 
1565 A.D., and afterwards at Anagundi, Vellore, 
and Chandragtri for another century, until Anally 
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HAMPSAGUB. 


HAND-MILL. 


overwhelmed by the Advancing potvera of Bcdef, 
Ahmadnaggur, Bijapnr, and Golconrh. The 
Vijayanagar rajaft extended and beautified Hampi 
with many palaces and temples.— /w/>. 

HAMPSAGUK, lat. 16*^ 9' N., long. 76^ 4' K, 
on the right bank of the Tumbudra. The level 
of the Tumbudra is here 1647 feet above the sea. 
HAMS. 

Hnmmen, . . . DuT, Prosunlas, . . . PoiiT. 

Jambona, Fa. Okoroku, . . . llus. 

Schhiketi, , . . Ger. Janionca, , . . .Hr. 

Prosciutti, .... It. But, Turk. 

They are largely imported into India for the 
use of Europeans. Many Mahomedan shopkeepers 
will not even sell them. 

HAMS A ^ the god of the Druse race. 
HAMSAYA. Hind. A neighboiu-, dependant, 

vasaal. 


I paper, and the palm and five fingers (panja) is 
j the signature. Jn Game’s lctt(;rs from the East 
is given an anecdote of Mahomed, who, as 
I erroneously supposed, unable to sign his name to 
a convention, dipped his hand in ink, and made' 
an impression therewith, but Mahomed only fol- 
lowed an Ancient solemnity, or custom, for all 
Mahomedans occasionally stamped or sealed 
their epistolary communications with the print of 
their hand. Hydcr Ali often did it. It was 
considered a Solemn form of signature. Tlie 
panja, or palm and five digit form hand, of the 
Malioraedans, is used at the Maharram in erect 
Pan jab flags or A lam, in the name of Husain and 
other martyrs. — TofJ's Rajasthan, i. p. 362. 

, HANDI. Hind. A cooking-pot or kettle 
I made of pottery, of the same shape as a deghcha, 
i which is of brass. 


HAMUN, a name for the lake of Scistan, 
Hamun is an Old Persian word signifying expanse. 
— /'VmVr, Journ. p. 429. See Ab-lsUidah. 

HAMZA, uncle of Mahomed, slain by Wahsha, 
a negro slave. Sec Masailmn-el-Aswad. 

HAN, the 5th dynasty of China, began D.C. 206, 
and lasted to a.d. 264. Most of the Han winces 
were munificent patrons of literature. During 
tho reign of Ming-ti, the Ihth of die Han dynasty, 
considerable intercourse was carried on between 
the princefi of India and (/hina. This had obtained 


HANDKERCHIEF. 

Mouchoir, . . . Fr. Fuzzolctto, ... It. 
Tuch, Schnupftuch, Gfch. Panullo, .... 8r. 

Kumal, . . . .Hind. Meudil, Mahrama, Turk. 

Handkerchief pieces form a considerable article 
of manufacture and traffic in Southern Indio. 
Handkerchiefs, coloured, from Madras, red from 
Sydapcl and Ventapollem, are much admired 
for the hamiony and richness of the colours, and 
the superiority of texture. Nellore pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of jeon deserve unqnalifiecl approbation. 


from the earliest period, but particularly during ^he silk handkerchiefs manufactoed in Bengal 
the djmasties of 8um, Learn, and Tam, from the known in tho market ns Bandana, Kora, 
fourth to th(‘ seventh centuries, when tho princes and Chapa. They are generally figured, and of 
from Bengal, Malabar, and the Punjab sent different colours. They are exported chiefly to 

Tho Hnn th(' Bunnese territones, and sold at from 1* to 6 


embassies to tho Chinese inonarchs. The Han 
dynasty of China rcfonne<i the Chinese calendar. 


th(' Bunnese territories, and sold at from to 6 
rupees each. The coloured cotton handkerchiefs 


HAi^AFlYAH, a largo vessel of copper, some- manufactured at Ventapollem, on the eiwt coast, 
times tinned, with a stopcock in the lower part, i 'veil known in foreign markets, were formerly 
and generally with a ewer. Or a basin, to receive highly prized for their supenor qualities and 


the water. — Rurion^s ^fecca^ ii. 43. 

HANBALI, a commentary of the Koran. The 
coimnentator was born at Baghdad a.h. 164, and 
died there a.h. 241, nearly 70 years old. 

HAND. 

Vad<l, .... Arab, i Manus, .... Lat. 

Main Fr. DaRt, Vme. 

Hat’h, ... Hind, i Kai, . . . Tam., Tkl. 
Mano, .... It. Sr. 1 
The figure of the hand, amongst all nations, is 
utilized as an cmUh-'in. 

The hand is an emblem for V., with ilic three 


colours, but they have been driven from the 
markets by the Madras and Pulicat manufactures, 
which the community prefer for their superior 
qualities and colours. Madras handkerchiefs of 
superior kinds are sold at 1} rupee each, and 
inferior sorts at 4 annas to 12 annas ; the colour of 
the last description is very perishable. The ordi- 
nary colour of the Madras handkerchiefs is red, 
and Mahomedans and Hindus prefer them to thoso 
of other countries. The principal site of the manu- 
facture of silk handkerchiefs for the head is Sering- 
amtam in Mysore ; they are of superior quality, 


central fmirm folded in; and by placing the and of red and pink oolours ; they are in ^uaree 


symbol below, tlie cardinal X. is produced. In of 6 cubits, and ai 
India, amongst Mahomedans and Hindus, the lace bordera, sot 
right hand is more honoured than the left; in 
China the left hand is more honourable than tho *HAND-MILL. 
right ; in Siam the right more than the left. - * * • 

In British India, a person to whom you make a * 

present, a servant to whom you do a kindness, The grinding 
will rush to your hand and press it t/O his Bps. Exodus xi, 5, Isa 
To seize a man’s hand is to crave his protection, 41. It is the ^ 


of 6 cubits, and are, in consequence of their gold 
lace borders, sold at 35 to 100 rupees each.— 


grinding 
xi. 5, Is 


. Fa. I Mola, It. 

. Hind. 1 

; at the hand-mill is noticed in 
saiah xlviL 2, and Matthew xxiv. 


It is the quern of the Gael. In all tho 


to BTofeas youTBclf lu« servant ; hence tho act is south of Asia, m small families, the latour of 

one of obedience and devotion, almost of servility, one person slices to grind 

Tho person advancing to seize the hand always day’s consumption; but where the i^tes are 

does M in a stooping posture, in an attitude of more numerous, two people sit on the ground 

humility. The (pvii«*^the hand amongst all with the hand-mill between toera. A Mgle 

nations (Prov. m. 21) has boon considered as a person, to cause too upper 

pledge for tho performance or ratidcation of some has to pull it towards and to .P“*, » 

act oi Imnortance and it was the onstom amongst but when two are worlmg, ea^ puUj tow^ her 

hnprom as a substitute ; the hand being immersed process, but it 

in a compost of sandal-wowl, U applied to the ter of Isaiah. It is a heavy task, but they lighten 



HAND-PLANT* 


HAN-LTN-YUEN. 


it l>y their labour-songs, and they work from the 
earliest morning hours, 2 or 3 A.M. 

HAND-PLANT, Cheirostemon platanoidcs, 
H. B, A., venerated by the ancient Mexicans, 
from the singular resemblance to a clawed hand 
presented by the curved stamens of the flower, 

HANDRO. Hind. ? A tree of Chutia Nagpur, 
with hard, red timber.-— CnZ. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

HANOI. Hind. A large horse-hair sieve, used 
by silk -dyers. 

HANGRANG pass, lat. 31^ 47' 7", long, 78° 
30' 6, in Kanawar, >V. of the Sutlej, leads over to 
Spiti. The top of the pass is 14,530 feet above 
the sea, according to the G. T. S. 

HANG TUAH, a celebrated champion of 
Java, called the liiksamana. He must not be 
confounded with the Laksamana of the Portuguese 
writers, as the latter lived several generations 
after the first, who accompanied king Mansur to 
Mjuapahit. 

HANIA. Arab. An Arabic salutation, mean- 
ing, May it be good to you. 

llANIF, an expression employed in the Koran 
by Mahomed, to signify that he followed the pure 
and catholic faith of Abraham. One Mahomedan 
theological sect is called Hanifi. The Hanifi 
theology chiefly holds by the religion of Abraham. 

HANIFAH, a commentator of the Koran, was 
bom at Kufa a.h. 80, and died at Baghdad, in 
prison, a.h. 150, nearly 70 years old. 

HAN JIN and Tan Jin, men of Han or of 
Tang, from the dynasties of those names. 

HANK A, also Ankus. Hind. The elephant- 
driver’s spear-goad. 

HAN-KOW, Chin., means mouth or port of the 
Han. Sec Yang-tze-kiang. 

HANLE TSO, a fresh-water lake in Ladakh, in 
lat. 32° 48' N., long, 78° 54' E., at the monastery 
of Hanle, 14,600 feet above the sea. This is the 
largest sheet of fresh w’ater in I.adakh. — Cunning- 
ham's Ladakh^ p. 142 ; Schlagentweit 

HAN-IJN-YUEN, the Imperial Academy of 
China, founded by Kablai Khan. For 600 years 
the small body of Han-lin scholars have held 
their sessions undisturbed by dynastic revolutions 
or political outbreaks. No learned society in the 
world can compete with it in age or in its intense 
exclusiveness. The examinations being open to 
all, and forming as they do the only recognised 
channel to official rank, every man in the empire 
who aspires to end his days as something more 
than a plebeian, enters the lists. At the first com- 

E etition, which consists of five sessions separated 
y intervals of a few days each, and which is held 
annually in the chief city of each district, fEbout 
2000 candidates generally present themselves. 
Out of this number from 20 to 80 of the best 
are chosen, and on these are conferred the degree 
of Siu-ts’ai, or * budding genius.' Every ^ird 
year the budding geniuses from every district in 
each province — and there may be 70 or 80 — go 
to the provincial capital to appear before an im- 
perial examiner as candidates for the next degree 
of Ku jin, or ‘promoted scholars,* On this 
occasion 5000 or 6000 competitors contest the 
honour of being the one in each 100 who, as the 
ripest scholar, is admitted to the further degree 
of Ku jin. In company with all those who have 
won sixmlar honours in the capital of the 18 pro- 
vinces of the empire, the successful Ku jin goes, 
in the succeeding spring, to Pekin, where, if 


fortime attend him, he wins the distinction of 
becoming a Tsin shi, or ‘one ready for office,’ 
In agreement with this descriptive title, the new 
Tsin shi may, if they please, ballot for the vacant 
junior mandarinates, for which they have now 
shown themselves qualified, and from which they 
may rise by their own exertions to seats in the 
Grand Council of State, or to places in the im- 
perial cabinet. But, if desirous of still further 
distinguishing themselves as scholars, and of 
obtaining the honour of places in the Imperial 
Academy, the 200 or 300 survivors of- so many 
contests present themselves at the palace, where 
they are examined by the emperor in person. 
Out of this number about 20 are chosen whose 
scholarship is the ripest, whose penmanship is the 
best, and whose literary style is the most perfect, 
and to tliese arc given seats among the Immortals 
of the Han-lin. On one only of these 20, chosen 
out of the 300 million inhabitants of the empire, 
la crime de la crcwic, is conferred Uie signal title 
of Chwang-yuen, or model scholar of the empire. 
Once in three years is tliis degree granted ; and so 
supreme is the prize, that provinces contend for 
it, and the birthidace of the victor becomes famous 
for ever. The instant that the imperial award is 
given, heralds carry the news at express speed to 
the friends of the laureate. We have, says Dr. 
Martin, scon them enter a humble cottage, and, 
amid the flaunting of banners and the blare of 
trumpets, announce to its startled inmates that 
one of their relations had been crowned by the 
emperor as laureate of the year. And so high 
was the estimation in which the people held the 
success of their follow-townsman, that his wife 
was requested to visit the six gates of the city, 
and to scatter before each a handful of rice, that 
the whole population might share in the good 
fortune of her household. 

Members of the Han-lin arc appointed the 
officiftl jposts ftnd historiADB of ili 0 
and every imperial compilation undertaken is the 
work of these men. It was they who edited the 
famous diction^ of the language which added a 
lustre to the reign of K’ang-he (1661-1721), and 
who, at the bidding of the Emperor K*een-lung 
(1755-1795), compiled the celebrated encyclo- 
psedia in 5020 volumes, one of the few existing copies 
of which is now in the library df the Briti^ k^seum. 
To act as examiners at the competitive examina- 
tions, and as literary chancellors in the provinces, 
form part also of their duties, as well as' compos- 
ing prayers for the use of the emperor on occa- 
sions, writing inscriptions for the temples of various 
divinities, in acknowled^ent of services, and 
choosing honorific titles for members of the im- 
perial household. 

The holders of hereditary titles are so few, that 
their existence cannot be said to impair the asser- 
tion that the holders of official rank form the 
only aristocracy in China. Unlike the aristocracy 
of other lands, this charmed circle is, according 
to law, only to be entered by winning distinction 
at the examinations; and as these are open to 
every man in the empire, of whatever age and of 
whatever station in life, except the very outcasts, 
the highest prizes are as freely accessible to the 
peasant or shimman, as to the sons of the loftiest 
dignitaries. China may thus be said to bo a 
democratic empire, tempered by an aristocracy 
of talent*— Hr. W* A, P. Martin^ The ChineeCf 



HANNAMAJSfTU’S PILLAK. 


HAPTA HlNOa. 


tUtr Education and Letters; Hue, Chinese Empire^ deemed by the natives of India heating and febri- 
1 . pp. 19, 95. fiige.— Gen. Med, Top, p. 127. 

llANNAMANTU’S PILLAR. About 60 feet BANTU. Malay. A spirit, a ghost 
west of the high rood from Kumool to Gooty, 50 J HANUMAN, a Hindu deity. From Hanu, the 

miles from Kurnool town, stands this natural pillarof check, Hanuman means long jaw. His figure is 
gneiss rock. There is scarcely such another in the that of a man with a black monkey face and a 
world. Amongst a few smaller pillars o^ a similar long tail. Hanuman or Hanumat, in Hindu mytho- 
kind, it towers 26 feet high, averaging 6 feet logy, is son of Pavana, the wind, by Anjana, wife 
square. This average width is exceeded in the of a monkey named Kesari, called also Lanka-dalii, 
middle, and tapers off towards both ends ; so that also Yoga-chara, Marnt-putra ; and he has the 


the top is 4 or 6 feet square, and the base about 
3 feet square. It is ^1 solid, except that the 


patronymics Anili, Maruti, and the matronymic 
Anjaneya. His images are set up in temples, some- 


upper 4 dr 5 feet is separated from the rest of the times alone, and sometimes in the society of the 


pillar by a fine horizontal crack. Tlie most strik- 
ing part of it is, that it does not stand on its base 


former companions of his glory, Rama and Situ. 
He is supplicated by Hindus on their birthdays to 


fully, nor even upon half of it. A string 10 feet obtain longevity, which he is supposed to have the 
long will encircle the whole of the bearing points power to bestow. As the god of enterprise, offer- 
of the base, which all lie within a space about 3 ings are made at his shrine by night. Hanuman is 
feet long and 2 feet wide, in the form of a Inin- said to be a son of Siva. He is fabled to be the 
cated right-angled triangle. I’his is a small base son of tho wind, and is called Maruti, from Pavana 
for a pillar weighing as much as a couple of loco- being chief of the Manit, or genii of the winds, 
motive engines with their tenders complete. Yet He is also called Muhabar. As the monkey 


even on this small base, if, as appears likely, the 
centre of gravity fjdls about the centre of the base, 
it will require a wind- pressure of 80 lbs. on the 
square foot to overturn the pillar. Years ago, 


general who assisted Rama in his war with 
Kavana, ho is regarded and worshipped as a demi- 
god. Both Hanumanji and Boosundi are said to 
have their lives protmeted through the four yuga 


some Hindu enthusiast painted a figure of the of Hindu chronology. Boosund was a crow who 
monkey god on this j>illar. Itecently some icono- had more blood than he could drink in the wars 
clwt has been removing the figure, by flaking off of Sambhu and Nesambhu. He just quenched 
the stone in a very destructive way.— 7Vufr/^er. his thirst with blood in the wars of Rama. But 
HAN NO, according to Pliny, a native of Car- in the wars of the Mahabharat he broke his beak 
tbage. When that city was at the height of her by striking it against the hard dry earth, which 


prosperity, he circumnavigated tho continent of had soaked in the little blood shed on the occasion. 
Africa, sailing from Gades (Cadiz) to the extremity Jn 1868, Bala, potail of Asrayo, who was five 
of the Arabian Gulf. He wrote all the details of years old when Sir Arthur Wellesley fought the 
his voyage in the Punic language. battle, was the piijari of the temple in which the 

HANOMOREY, betlc-box bearers of Oovah in editor put up. Bala daily walked in and poured 
Ceylon, a race or caste held to be more degratled water on the lingam (Abishegam), also on Hanu- 
than the Rodiya. — Tennant. man and on the bull (Basava) ; then put rice on all 

H ANSA or Hanasa. these, then walked around five times, then put rice 

Ouni, Okr. Hama, .... Pau. on the tiilsi, and the worship concluded. — Tr. 

xnf, * Or. Oamo, .... Port. Hind. ii. p. 207 ; Col. Myth, p, 59 ; Dowson. 

Amer Lat. Ansar, .... Sp. HANUMAN, the Bengal langur, Presbytes 

Oanpa, . . . Malay. entellus of Bengal and Central India. The males 

A swan, a goose. AY hen the followers of the live apart from the females, whom they visit at 

first crusade issued from England, France, and seasons. See Presbytes. 

Flanders, they adored a goat and a goose, which HANUMAN NATAKA, a long drama on the 
they believed to be fillecl with the Holy Ghost, adventures of Hanuman, by various hands, com- 

Salu, translated qjjfiils in Numbers xi. 31, are pleted by Damodara Misra, by request of King 

supposed ijo be red geese. Brahma is styled bhoja, in the 10th or 11th century, 
the Hansa ridei’, it being his vahan or vehicle. HANXLEDEN and Paulinus a Sancto Barto- 


Gani, . 

xnf, . 
Anter. 
Onfigiia, 


. Okr. 
. Or. 

Lat. 

Malay. 


seasons. See Presbytes. 

HANUMAN NATAKA, a long drama on the 


Salu, translated qjjfiils in Numbers xi. 31, are pleted by Damodara Misra, by request of King 
supposed ijo be red geese. Brahma is styled bhoja, in the 10th or 11th century, 
the Hansa ridei’, it being his vahan or vehicle. HANXLEDEN and Paulinus a Sancto Barto- 
The figure on many Buddhist monuments is the iomeo whoso real name was Philipp Wesdin, in 
Casarca riitila, or Brahmany goose. The goose is 1790 published the first Sanskrit grammar, 
emblazoned on the national standard of Burma. HAOU ? TSING I TSING ! The Chinese 
HANSI, a municipal town of Hissar district, s^li^tion on meeting, meaning literally, Arc you 
Panjab, and heailquarters of the Tahsil, lat. 29® well? hail ! hail ! See Chin. 

6' 19^ N., long. 76® 0' 19" E., population (1868) HAPTA HINDU, of the Vendidad, is tho 


emblazoned on the national standard of Burma. HAOU ? TSING I TSING ! The Chinese 
HANSI, a municipal town of Hissar district, s^li^tion on meeting, meaning literally, Arc you 
Panjab, and heailquarters of the Tahsil, lat. 29® well? hail ! hail ! See Chin. 

6' 19^ N., long. 76® 0' 19" E., population (1868) HAPTA HINDU, of the Vendidad, is tho 
18,563. Dr. Hunter says it was founded, accord- modem Panjab, the Ilajpta Sin or llapta Hin, or 
ing to tradition, by Anang Pal Tuar, king of the seven rivers, called in the Vedas the Sapta 
D^U. Colonel Yule says it was founded by Raja Sindhava. These consist of the Sindhu or Indus, 
Pethora of Dehli. It was captured by Mahmud with its six eastern confluents, viz.: 
of Ghazni, A.D. 1035. The well within the lower yiUtta or Hydaapes. I Vipae or Hypbosis. 
fort, or fausse brayc, is 120 feet deep. In the Atiknl or Aacesenct. SaUdru or Hesydrui. 
centre of the upper fort is a cistern capable of Pamahni or Hydraotei. | Kubha or Kophon. 

containing 184,000 gallons. It was the capital of In the journeying of the Aryan race, their 
George Thomas who raised himself from being a fourteenth settlement was in Hapta Hindu (Pan- 
sailor before the mast to be ruler of a small Indian jab, vi. 19), the land of the seven Hinda^ that 
principality.— Yitlc, Cathay y ii. p. 406 ; Imp. Gaz. is, the country between the Indus and Sutlej. In 
HAnSRAJ. Hind. Adiantum caudatum, A. the Vedas, the country of the five rivers is also 
capilliiB veneris, A. venustum, the pori-soosa or called the land of the seven rivers. The tradi- 
nui-i-pari, fftiry-hair ferns, the leaves of which are tional Greek names also are seven. The Indus 



I I. Indui. ‘ 

II. Hydaipeii. 
111. Akeaines. 

I* IV. Hjrdrftotei. 
V. Hyphaaia. 


HAQ. 

and the BuUcj are each formed by the Junction 
of two armSf which in their earlier course were 
independent Accoiding to this view, it atonds 
thus:*— 

1. Kophea (Kubha), < 

2. Indtti, Upper, . . 

8. Hydaapea (Bida8peB)i 

4. Akeainca (Aaiknib . 

6. Hyarotia (Hydraotia, 

G. Hyphaaia (Vlpaaa), , 

7, Baranges (Upper Bata 

dii]» Sutlej, Ghara), 

Hitter supposes that the country extended as 
far as the bamsvati, but such a supfiosition is at 
tarinnee with history. It is now ascertained from 
the Vedas that the Aryans passed the Sutlej at a 
Tery late period, and settlea in what is now India. 
It was not till their fourteenth settlement, after 
the migration from the primitlyc country in the 
north, that they passed the Hindu Kush and the 
Indus. The previous resting-places form an un- 
broken chain of tlie primitive abodes of the 
Aiyans. — Bunsen^ iii. 465, 487. See Aryans. 

HAQ. Auab. Bight, tnith ; also an attribute 
of the deity, A1 Haq, the true God, a word in 
frequent combination. Haq also means any right 
or due to which a person is entitled. Haq-dar, a 
person entitled to any right See Sufi. 

HAR. Hind. A necklace; a necklace of honour. 

HAR, the Rajput god of war, is Kumara. In 

the Hindu mythology ho is represented with 
seven heads : the Saxon god of war had six. The 
six-headed alars of the Cimbri Ohersonese, to 
whom was raised the Irmanseul on the Weser, 
was worshipped by the Sacaseme, the Catti, the 
Siebi or Suevi, the JetSB or Gete, and the Cimbri, 
evincing in name, as in religious rites, a common 
origin with the martial warriors of Hindustan. 
Ibc Rajput delights in blood ; his offerings to the 
god of Wttlc arc sanguinary, — ^blood and wine. 
The cup (cupra) of libation is the human skull, 
the calvarittm. Ho loves them because they are 
emblematic of the deity he worships ; and he is 
taught to believe that Har loves them, who in 
war is represented with the skull to drink the 
foeman's blood, and in peace is the patron of 
wine and women. With Parvati on his knee, his 
eyes rolling from the iuicc of the p7ool and 
opium, such is this Bacchanalian divimty of war, 
who is a perfect analogue of the manners of the 
Scandinavian heroes. The Raipiit slays buffaloes, 
hunts and cats the boar ana deer, and shoots 
ducks and wildfowl (oookru); ho worships his 
horse, his sword, and the sun, and attends more^ 
to the martial song of the bard than to the litany* 
of the Brahman. In tho martial mythology and 
Warlike ]>oetry of the Scandinavians, a wicte field 
exists for assimilation; and a comparison of the 
poetical remains of the Asi of the East and West 
would alone suffice to suggest a common origin. 
Tho cupra of Har, a human skull, tho ealvarinm, in 
the dialects pronounced cupar, is the cup in Saxon. 
IDic cup of the Scandinavian worriiippers of Thor, 
the goaof battle, was a human skull, that of the foe. 
In v&ch they showed their thirst of blood; ana 
the Hindu god of battle, leads his heroes in 
the *rod field of slaughter* with the cupra in his 
hand, with which he gorges on Uie blood of the 
slain. The Gosain are the peculiar priests ctf Har 
or Bal: they seem all to indulge in intoxicatinj 
ffirugs, herbs, and driiihs*-^2Vd*s JRajosCban, f. 67. 


HApA KIRI. 

HAR, Terminalia chobula, and other three 
ipeciea, furnish all the discarded myrobaUns of 
old phannacopoeioS. Tli<y whole are much used in 
dyeing. The myrobalan from Dehli and Harowti, 
Hindustan and tho Dekhan, are of four kinds, 
namely, Oural Jiunti, astringent and purgative, 
used in mesalihs, given in medicine' to cmldreny 
4 soers for 1 nipeo ; Juwal harra, used in tho 
same way, 8 seers for 1 rupee; Chaipel harra, 
used only in dyeing, 10 seers for 1 rupee. 
According to the size of the myrobalan, its value 
RUgmenis, so that a very large one may be worth 
100 rupees of»liioTo, the natives believing that the 
very large ones have the virtue of oausmg purg*> 
ing by being merely retained in the hands, and is 
esteemed to possess wonderful general deobstruent 
and purgative qualities, etc. etc., but is in reeJity 
worthless . — Genl Med. Ton. pp. 136. 168. 

HAR. Hind. A plough ; enters Into the com- 
position of many words. See Hal. 

HARA, a name of Siva or Mahadco. 

HARA, a mountain range. See Halo. 

HARA, a branch of the Chauhan Rajputs, 
who give their name to Haraoti, which includes 
Kotali and Bundi. The Hara Rajputs have held 
Haraoti through all dynastic changes. Bundi is 
their capital, and they claim descent from the 
family tnat ruled in Ajmir before the Mahomedan 
conquest in 1842. The Hara Rajput ia above the 
middle height, with graceful and well-proportioned 
limbs. He is wiry, upright, with a commanding 
presence ; with an air of pride and haughty 
superiority over all men, but devoted to their 
chiefs. The face is well shaped ; nose and month 
finely cut ; eye small and long, bright and clear, 
but not indicative of high intellect. Tho Hara 
Rajput partakes freely of tobacco, spirits, and 
opium, fish, and flesh of all kinds, except that of 
the cow or buffalo ; but thick and coarse cakes of 
flour form the chief food, with vegetables and 
milk. This Hara branch of the Chauhan dynasty 
are descended from Anuraja, a son of Visaldeva, 
or more properly of Manakya Rai (Tod, ii. p. 454), 
who in A.D. 695 founded Sambhur, hence his tltte 
of Sambri Rao. In a.d. 1024 Anuraja took 

B sion of Asi or Hansi, in Hariana. The 
branch of this family reckon from Rao 
Ratan, who built Ratanpur, the name of the chief 
town, in 1578 to 1821, in whieA year was Ram 
Sinh. The Kotah branch reckon from Madhii 
Sinh, son of Rao Ratan, in a.d. 1579, to Kiswar 
Sinh, Madhu Sinh, regent, In a.d. 1819.-** 
Thma$' Prinsep^ p, 249 ; Captain W. H. Heynon, 
in vol. vii.. People of India, 

HARA. Abab. a quarter of tho city In Cairo. 
Every quarter has its shaikh, called Shaikh-ul- 
Hara. The whole city is also divided into eight 
districts, over cnch of which there Is a idiaikh. 

HARAI is the most important of the hUl 
cblefships or satnindaris in the north of the 
Chindwara district. 

HARAKAT. Arab. Trouble, inconvenienoe. 
Under British rule in India, Harakat na Kui, 
barakat hoi, Trouble there has been none, bless* 
Inghath there been.~>Httrfe»V Mecca, 1. 11. 

HARA KIRI is from Hara, Javakise. the belly, 
and Kiri, root form of Kim, to out ; a seif-lmmola* 
tion by disembowelling, a mode of self-exeentbo 
adopted In Japan* Pracdcallyi they make only a 
smiul wound in the belly, and in the tuit of so 
doing a relative or other person, vdiom they have 
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HARAM. 


HARBURENNI. 


selected, ctits o£F their head with a sweep of a sword. 
In 1869, when Taki Zenzaburo was permitted by 
the Mikado so tu die, because he had ordered 
the Europeans to be fired upon at Kohe, he wore 
a dress of ceremony and a zimbaori coat. He 
advanced to the high altar and prostrated himself 
twice, with hit pupil on his left fo act as the 
kaishaku or beheading friend. He was presented 
with the waki-za£jhi, short sword or dirk, 
inches long, which the victim raised to his head 
and placed in front of himself. He then con- 
fessed aloud, * I, and I alone, unwarrantably gave 
the order to fire on the foreigners ak- Kohe, and 
again as they tried to escape. For tliis crime 
I disembowel myself, and 1 beg you who are 
present to do me the honour of witnessing the 
act.’ Bowing again, he let his clothes fall to the 
waist, then took the dagger, and, stabbing himself 
below the waist on the left side, he drew it slowly 
across to the right side, and, turning the dirk in 
the wound, he gave it a slight upward turn. He 
then drew out the dirk, leant forward, and 
stretched out his neck. At that moment the 
kaishaku sprang to his feet, and with one blow 
severed the head from the body, made a low bow, 
vnped his sword, and retired. The stained dagger 
was then solemnly borne away as proof of the 
execution. The Samurai, or gentlemen of the mili- 
tary class, are trained from infancy to regard this 
Bclf-cxecution as an honourable form of expiation. 
In some parts of Japan, as tlie victim crinuiial 
stretches out his hand to take the wooden dagger, 
the kaishaku strikes off his head ; or a Daiiaio 
disembowels himself and cuts his o^^il throat. — 
Mr, Mitford in Cornh. Mag., Nov. 0\ph.int^ 
ii. 147 ; Manners and Customs of the J a sc, 193. 

HARAM. Arab. Sacred ; the most sacred 
place of a temple or a palace ; the seraglio of a 
great man. Harmain, the h(»ly cities of Mecca 
and Medina. In Arabia, Egypt, and Turkey, the 
H^rftm or Harm means tiie female part of the 
family, and the word is used to avoid the inde- 
corum, in the eyes of a Mahonii‘daii, of mention- 
ing his wives or daughters. It is likewise the 
name for that part of the house whore the females 
dwell. Mahomedans are so scrupulous to avoid 
speaking personally of their female relations, that, 
when obliged to refer to them, they say, *My 
house is sick,’ or ‘ My house sends compliments 
to your house.' ^he haram in India means a 
purchased woman associating with her master. 
In Arabia, the haram woman would be a slave 
woman taken in war. — Rich's Kurdistan^ i. p. 2. 

HARAM, in India, unlawful, forbidden ; 
whatever the Mahomedan law disallows ; unlawful 
food, such as pork, wine, mushrooms, etc., hence 
Harfimi and Haramziidah, a vicious, wicked roan 
or beast. 

KARA - MUK or Gunga bul, Tib., means 
literally place of tlie Ganges, and is a sacred lake 
on the mountain of Haramuk, in Kashmir. Jt 
lies under the wildest and most lofty peaks of the 
mountain, is 1 J mile long and 200 or 300 yards 
wide, and is about 12,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. — Vigne, 

HARAN, the present Karra, a day’s journey 
south of Odessa, to which Abraham went from 
Ur of the Chaldees. It is the capital of a Turkish 



of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards Con- 


stantinople. In an east and w^est line it stretches 
from the confines of Persia to the Ixinks of the 
Khabour, which separates it from the paslialik of 
Orfa, the Osrhoen(3 of the Romans, and tlmt part 
of Mesopotamia which contained the Haran of 
Abraliam, and the famous Edessa of the cru^des. 
— Bunsen, iii. 

HARAND, a district in Eastern Baluchistan 
bordering on the Indus. It is one of the three 
eastern sections of Baluchistan. Harand and 
Dajil, in Cutch Gandava, are inhabited by lie 
Gurchani tribe of Rinds, and have the Muzari on 
their south. 

HAKAQUAH’A i.s the Arachosia of the classics, 
th(5 country of the Radios, wuth whom the immi- 
grant Aryans came in conflict, and who have been 
turiied into the fearful Ikikshasa of popular Hindu 
belief. According to General Penicr, Arachosia 
can be distinctly shown by the Greek measure- 
ments to have been at the ruins of Shahr-Zohak 
or Olan Hobat, })etwcen KiJat-i-Ghilji and Mokoor. 
According to Ch. Bunst'ii, Haraquaita is south of 
Kabul, and is the Harauwati of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and the Arachosia of the classics. 
It was the ninth settlement made by tlie Aryjins 
(verse 13) in a country which they conquered, 
and it was here that they commenced to inter 
their dead, which the Zendavesta strictly pro- 
hibits, Jis being the greatest desecration of the 
sacred earth — an ai)Ostasy, therefore, from the true 
fmth. The Arachotia mentioned on the coins of 
the Indo-Greck rulers was Kandahar. The Hara- 
quaita of the Zend language is the Saraswati of 
Sanskrit writi-rs, the Greek Arachotos, and the 
Chinese Tsankuta. — Bunsen, iii. 464 to 485 ; 
Frrrier's Joxirn. p. 323. 

HARAWAL. Turk. The advanced guard of 
an anny ; the officer commanding it. 

HAliB. Arab. Battle, llarbi, martial, valiant. 
In Mahomedan law, Dar-ul-Harb is a iion- 
Mahomedan state, not subject to Mahomedan 
rule, and, although at. peace, an incessiuit object 
of hostilities. Dar-ul-lslam is a Mahomedan state. 

HARD, an Arab tribe who warred with 
j Mahomed. Mahomed is fabled to have resusci- 
tated those killed in the war by the application of 
I balsam of Mecca. 

HARBOURS. Captain Taylor gives a list of 
656 ports and harboui's in British India, the chief 
of w'liich are — Kamchi in Sind ; on the west coast 
of India are Poshetra and Serai, in the Gulf of 
Cutch ; Chuch Bandar or Shalbet, on the south 
coast of Kattyawar, 30 miles east of Diu Head. 
It is formed by Shalbet Island. Bombay harbour 
iff t^^e best on the west coast. Jyghur and A’izia- 
drug is south of Bombay ; Karwar is the port of 
N. Canara. Cochin harbour is kept clear by its 
splendid backwater, which acts as a tidal reservoir. 
Kolachiil, on the Travancore coast, has some out- 
lying rocks, and larjBfe ships can ride at anchor 
to leeward of them in still water. Tuticorin, in 
the Gulf of Manaar, is the port for all the large 
trade of Tinnevelly, but vessels have to lie 2) 
mile.s from the shore. Chittagong harlwur or 
port is 10 miles up the river Karnfuli. It is one of 
tlie best ports in India. The Hoogly, the Irawadi, 
and the Mouhnein rivers are much resorted to. 

HARBURENNI and other places in Ceylon 
have ifUinerouR rock inscriptions in the Pali 
togoage, from 104 b.c. to twelfth century, in the 
Lat to the modern Tamil character. Religion 
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HARDAUL-LALA. 


HARDWAR 


mentioned is Buddhist. Sir Wilmot Horton says 
there are thousands of these inscriptions in 
Ceylon, and they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all 
its transitions. The inscriptions would appear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet made of them, 
— Vol. Y. p. 554. 

HARDAUL-LALA, a chief of Bundelkhand, 
whose spirit, according to the natives of Northern 
India, visited the camp of Lord Hastings with 
cholera in consequence of the slaughter of cows 
in the grove where the chief’s ashes were interred. 
Hardaur or Hardaul is the name given to the 
earth mounds on which a flag is placed, raised to 
avert epidemic disease from the villages of N. 
India.*— Wilson. 

HARDEHA. Hind. A tribe of the Koch ‘hi. 

HARDINGE, Viscount, G.C.B., a general 
oflicer of the British army, who distinguished 
himself in the Peninsula under the Duke of 
Wellington. He took the oflice of Governor- 
General of India, 23d July 1844, and held it till 
the 12th January 1848. He endeavoured to 
preserve peace, but, after the death of the 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Sikh nation had 
been agitated, and anarchy followed. On the 
death of Kumick Singh, the Sikh army freed 
themselves from all control, and 50,000 men in- 
vaded British territory, and they began to cross 
the Sutlej on the 11th December 1845. Lord 
Hardiiige had left Calcutta on the 22d September, 
and placed himself under the ordc^rs of Sir Hugh 
Gough ; and on the British Imlian army airiving 
at Moodkee on the 18th December, they found 
the enemy advancing in order of battle, and the 
battle that ensued lasted from three in the after- 
noon until nightfall. The Sikh anny lost seventeen 
guns and several thousand men. In this battle 
Sir Robert Sale fell. The Sikhs retreated to 
Firoz Shahar, where for three days they were 
throwing up entrenchments around their camp. 
On the 21 St December Sir Hugh Gough attacked 
their entrenchments, and the British army and 
its generals bivouacked on the field, exposed 
throughout the night to the fire of the enemy. 
The battle was renewed next day, and terminated 
in the success of the British, the camp being 
taken, after a long and bloody conflict. Prince 
Vladimir of Prussia was present in this engage- 
ment, and his physician, Dr. HofFmeister, was 
killed. 

The Sikh army retired to the right bank of the 
Sutlej opposite Lodhiana, which Major-General 
Sir Harry Smith was sent to protect ; and in the 
subsequent movements the &kh anny opposed 
him at Aliwal on the 28th January 1846, but» 
were defeated with great loss, and the left bahk 
was cleared. Sir Harry Smith rejoined the 
commander-in-chief, and on the 10th February 
1846 the battle of Sobraon was fought and won, 
but with great loss on the part of the British, — 
thirteen oflBcers were killed and above one 
hundred wounded. A treaty was signed, trans- 
ferring all the country between the Sutlej and 
Beas, and afterwards modified to the Beas and 
Indus. Raja Dhulip Singh was reinstated on 
the throne, and Raja Gulab Singh made inde- 
pendent, and granted Kashmir and other territory. 
Sir Henry Ha^inge was created a viscount, Sir 
Hugh Gough a toon, and Sir Harry SxpiUi a 
baronet, tod Hardinge returned to England, 
and was succeeded by Lord Dalhousie. 


HARDWAR, ancient historical town and place 
of Hindu pilgrimage in Saharunpur district, N.W. 
Provinces, lat. 29^ 57' 30" N., long. 78° 12' 62" 
E. ; . population (1872), 4800. It was originally 
known as Kapila or Gupila, from the sage KapUa, 
who passed his life in religious austerities at the 
spot still pointed out as Kapilasthana. Hard- 
war, or Hari-dwara, literally Vishnu’s Gate, seems 
to be of comparatively modern origin, as both Abu 
Rihan and Kashid-ul-Din mention only Ganga- 
dwara, or the Ganges gorge (literally, gate). Tom 
Coryat visited the place, and described it as ‘Hari- 
dwara, the capital of Siva.’ The level of the 
Ganges at Hardwar is 1024 feet. The Ganges falls 
rapidly to Hard war, which is 1300 miles from the 
mouth. It is a great place of pilgrimage, the 
pilgrims often occupying the valley of the Ganges 
to a length of nine and a depth of two miles from 
the village of Doodea past Hardwar and Myapore 
to Kunkul and Jooalapore. Its celebrity is owing 
to the proximity of the Rikikase gorge, from 
which the Ganges escapes from the Siwalik Hills 
of the Himalaya mountains, thirteen miles above 
Hardwar. It was a scene of sacred rites long 
before cither Sivaism or Vishnuism developed 
in their present forms. As the spot where the 
Ganges issues forth on its fertilizing career, 
Hardwar obtained the veneration of each of the 
great religions of India, and preserves the 
memorials alike of Buddhism, Sivaism, and 
Vishnuism, and of rites perhaps earlier than any 
of them. A dispute exists to this day between the 
followers of Siva and Vishnu as to which of these 
deities gave birth to the Ganges. The Vishnu 
Parana is cited by both, as it ascribes the Ganges 
to Vishnu, and the Alaknanda, or eastern branch 
of the Ganges, to ‘ Siva's Gate ; ’ the Vishnuvites 
maintain that it is Hari-dwara, ‘ Vishnu’s Gate.’ 
The great object of attraction at the present day 
is the Hari-ke-chamn, or bathing ghat, with the 
adjoining temple of Ganga-dwara. The charan, 
or footmark of Vishnu, is imprinted on a stone 
let into the uj)per wall of the ghat, and forms 
an object of special reverence. Each pilgrim 
struggles to be the first to plunge into the pool 
after the propitious moment has arrived, and 
stringent police regulations are required to pre- 
vent the crowd tniniping one another to death, 
and drow'ning each other under the sacred water. 
In 1819, 430 persons, including* some sepoys on 
guard, lost their lives by crushing in this manner, 
after which accident Government constructed the 
present enlarge<l ghat of sixty steps, 100 feet in 
width. Riots and bloody fights were of common 
occurrence amid the excited throng. In 1760, 
on the last day of bathing (10th April), the rival 
mobs of the Gosuin and Bliainigi sects liad a long- 
continued battle, in which the almost incredible 
number of 18,000 are said to have perished. In 
1795 the Sikh pilgrims slew 500 of the Gosains. 
In 1829, Gosains fought their way to the Ganges, 
and many were killed. The great assemblage of 
pilgrims takes place on the first day of the month 
of Baisakh, the commencement of the Hindu solar 
year (March— Ajiril), and the anniversary of the 
day upon which the Ganges first appeared upon 
earth. Every twelfth year, the planet Jupiter, 
being then in Aquarius, a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, known as a Kumbh-mela, and is 
attended by an enormous concourse of people. 
The ordinary number of pilgrims at the annual 



MAUDWAnK. 

fair amounia to 100,000, and at the Kumhh-mcla 
to 800,000. 

PilgrimB come to Hardwar from aO parts of 
Hindustan and Bengal, from the Dekhan, the 
Panjab, from Kashmir, Afghanistan, Tartary, 
Tibet, and China, some as religious devotees, 
some as worldly tradesmen. For miles around 
the place it one immense encampment. Colonel 
Yule has seen Buddhist pilgrims at Hardwar who 
had crossed the Himalaya from Maha>Chin, as 
they said, to visit the holy flame of Jawalamukhi 
in the Panjab. A great attack of epidemic 
cholera occurred at Hardwai* in 1783, when 
20,000 people died in eight days. — Yule's Cathay ^ 
p. 411 ; Taylor's Visit, p. 177; Imp, Gaz, 
HARDWARE. 


Isetikramvarer, 
Yzerkramery, 
Olinquallcrie, 
Quincnidcric, . . . 
Kurzo waaren, . . Gkr. 
Loha kam, » UuJ., Hind. 


Dan. 
Dut. 
. Fr. 


ObincaRlio, * . » .It. 
Quincniharia. . . Port. 

Mjcloizchnue Towar- 
wii, . . . . . Rl'S. 

Quinquilleria, . . . Sp. 
Jamkram, . . . Sw. 
In commerce, goods of every kind made from 
metal. — i1 f * Cu I loch . 

HARDW ARI PEORI, or Indian yellow, is the 
dried deposit precipitated from the urine of cows 
that have been fed on the leaves of the mango 
(Mangifera Indica). It consists principally of 
magnesia and piirreic acid, as it has been called 
by Sir R.. Kano. On treating a solution with 
weak muriatic aci<l, after evaporation, yellow scaly 
crystals of purreic acid are obtained. Hardwari 
peori is usually met with in the bazars in lumps. 
Wilayiti peori is chrome yellow, in lumps 
(chromate of lead). Hardwari indicates the 
locality whore it is obtained. A dye made of the 
Harsinggar is sold under the same name.— 

Ec, Pi . Pan), p, 195. 

H ARDWICKE, Major-General, a distinguished 
zoologist, who was employed in Northern India 
In the early part of the 10th century. His col- 
lection was described by Dr. Gray of the British 
Museum, in one volume. 

HARDWICKTA BINATA. Roxb, 


Kar-atchi, Kat-udugu, Ta. 
Ei>e, Nara epc, . . Tel. 


Caratohn, Kntnra, . Can. 

Anjun, « . • • Mahr. 

Aloha, Attimaram, Tau. 

This large leguminous tree grows in the forests 
of the Godavery, in the Nullamallay, on the 
mountains of the Coromandel coast, in some parts 
of Kandesh, in tlic Padshapur jungles, in the 
Ouzzelhutty pass, common in Lulling paM between 
Malligaum and Dhoolea, and on the hills of the 
Sone valley. It is a moat elegant tree, tall and 
erect, with an elongated coma, and the branches 
pendulous. On the Godavery it is often hollow 
in the centre. Yields a timber of an excellent 
quality for beams, and a variety of uses. The 
wood is red or dark-colotmed, very hard, very 
strong and heavy. As the shoots grow up veiy 
straight, it is also valuable for rafters. The bark 
yields a strong fibre, and the people of the island 
of Siva Samudrarn use it without further pre- 
paration. — Roxb.; Voigt; Mr. Rohde's MSS.; 
Sboter’s H. J, L 60; W. and A.; Beddome; 
JDr. Gibion. _ . 

HARDWICKIA PINNATA. Roxh. This very 
large tree is veiy conmon on the S. '^vancorc 
ghats (Asambu Hills), in the dense moist forests, 
up to 8000 feet elevation, and is also found on the 
linneyelly side, just above Gourtallum (between 
the 2d and 8d fells), and on the new Manjerabad 


HARIANA. 

ghat (S. Canara), about 1500 feet up from Siradi. 
Ihe tree yields a dark red balsam, which is used 
medicinally. A deep notch is made into the heart 
of the tree, and after a time it begins to flow. 
The tree flowers in March and April, and the 
legumes ripen in July. The wood is much used 
by the coffee planters and others for building 
purposes. — Roxb, ; Beddome^ Flo ra Sylu. p. 265. 
HARE. 


Arneb, . 
Liivre, . 
Haze, . . 
Arnebeth, 


Arab. 
. Fr. 
Ger. 
Her. 


Lepro, 
Liebre, . 
Kzhong, 
Tawahan, 


. It. 
. Sp. 
Tibet. 
Turk. 


See Lepiis; Mammalia. 

HARGILA, the Bengali name of the adjutant 
bird, said to be from Har or Hur, a bone, and 
Nigalua, to swallow, 

HAR GOVINO, a Sikh guru. See Gum. 

HAR-HAR, a subdivision or part of an estate. 
In Sangor it means the cultivated space imme- 
diately round a village, which is quite opposed 
to the meaning it generally bears in the N.W., 
where it is applied to the land most distant from 
the site of the village, Le, beyond the Mungha. 
In Buudelkhand and some other places it signi- 
fies a tract of land, but the term in no way indicates 
separate possession of the tract designated. — 
Elliot, Sitpp. Gloss. 

HARI, the ancient Arya, tlie country of Herat, 
is the western province of Khorasan. — Bellew, 

HARI, a name of Krishna as an avatar of 
Vishnu, Hari, Hari-bol, amongst Hindus, a shout 
of implause. 

IIAKI. The great harvests are called in Hindi 
rabi and kharif, or by the Northern Hindu vil- 
lagers hari and sawani, from the names of the 
months in which the crops are ripe. Rabi is the 
spring harvest, kliarif the autumn ; but it is not 
all land that bears two harvests. Land that does 
so is called do-fasli, and land that only bears 
once, ek-fasli; but there are certain tracts of 
country where two or even three harvests are 
taken off the soil. The principal crops of the 
rabi are the cold- weather crops of wheat, barley, 
gram, mattar (Vicia), lentils, tobacco, linseed, 
sarshaf or sarson, rai, etc. The kharif sowings are 
jawar, bajra (millet), maize, rice, moth, mung, 
mash, and other pulses, sugar-cane, and cotton.— 
Powell. Handbook, 

HARIALI GRASS, Cynodon dactylon. All 
its stems which lie near the ground take root, 
and by this means, though an annual plant, it 
increases and spreads very wide. It yields abun- 
dance of seed, of which small birds ore very fond. 
It^as been found very successful to allow the 
seed to ripen before the hay is cut, as it then 
propagates itself by seeds, in addition to the 
runners. This grass is also found in Great Britain, 
but in that country its produce and nutritive 
properties are comparatively insignificant, while 
here It constitutes three-fourths of the pasture. 
It is the most nutritious grass, indigenous to all 
parts of India, and, when cultivated, of most 
luxuriant growth in the hottest time of the year. 

HARIANA, a municipal town in Hosbiarpur 
district, Panjab, lat 81® 38® 15'' N., long. 76® 64' 
B. ; pop. (18681, 7746. The Hariana tract of 
country is in the Hissar and Bohtak districts, 
Panjab. It consists of a level upland plain, inter- 
spersed with patches of san^ Bofl, and largely 
oveigrown with brushwood. The Western Jumna 
17 B 



HARI OHANDRAGARH. 


HARMOZIA. 


(Mlnat now fertilizes a large number of its villages. 
During the troublous period which followed the 
decline of the Moghul empire, Ilariana formed the 
battle-field where the Mahratta, the Bhatti, and 
the Sikh met to settle their territorial quarrels. 
In 1783, the terrible famine known ns the San 
Ohalisa devastated almost the whole surrounding 
country, which lay waste for several years. In 
1795, George Thomas took possession of Hissar 
and Hansi. By the close of 1799 lie had extended 
his power ns far as Sarsa, and the Sikh chieftains 
of the Cis-Sutlej States began to fear his dangerous 
encroachments. In 1801 they combined in re- 
questing General Perron, Slndia’s general at 
Dehli, to attack Thomas; and a force bnder 
Bourquten in 1802 drove him out of Hariana 
into British territory. — Imp, Gaz, 

HARI CHAND|iAGAKH, a mountain and hill 
fortress, about 20 miles S. W. from Ankole. It is 
the culminating point of the watershed of the 
Bhima and Godavery dminage systems, 4700 feet 
above the sea. The cap or plateau on its summit 
is about three miles in breadth. There arc Jaina 
or Buddhist caves in its centre, with a vihara of 
760 A.i). according to Fergussou, and 1234 a.d. 
according to Wilson. 

HARIDAS, a disciple of Chaitanya. The name 
is given to the reader or reciter of the Ramayana, 
and preacher of the Kirtan during the Ram Naomi. 
The Haridasari of Mysore recite to music songs 
and tales from the ancient Hindu writings. See 
Yugbyasa. 

HARIGOLU. Tel. A basket boat 

HARIHAR, a town on the right bonk of the 
Tumbudra river, in the Chittuldrug district of 
Mysore, lat 14® 30' 60" N., long. 70® 60' 36" B. ; 
pop. (18711, 6401. Written Hurryhur. 

llARI-HARA, or Hari-Hara putra, a name of 
the Hindu deity Ayenar. 

HARI-MARIAH, a sacrifice of a live kid in 
front of the village god of the Mahrattas. 

H ARINA and Sorendip, or Serandah, are 
Raneh and Madairascar. 

HARINAGH^A, the Trinacachha, one of 
the mouths of the Ganges. 

HARINESWARA or Harinesa, a title of Siva. 

HARIPORE, about 12 miles from the Ravi on 
the eastern ba^, suppmed to be the Sangala of 
Alexander. It is west of Pakpatan. 

HARISOHANDI, a Yaishnava sect of Hindus, 
amongst the Dom or sweeper race of the Western 
Provinces of India. The founder was Haris- 
Ohandra. See Hindu. 

HARIS-OHANDRA, the 28th king of the 
Solar dynasty. He was son of Tri-Sanku, and 
was celebrate for his piety and justice. ThWe 
are legends about him in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
the Mahabharata, the Markandeya Purana, the 
only intelligible one being in the Aitareva 
Brahmana, that of his purdnasing Suna Sepoa 
to be offered up as a vicarious sacrifice for his 
SOD. He was a descendant of Ikshwaku. He is 
fabled to have had a hundred wives, but no son ; 
and he visited Yaruna, offering, if a son were bom 
to him, to sacrifice him to Yaruna, A son was 
bom, and named Rohita, and Yaruna claimed the 
sacrifice, but was put off with excuses, until 
Rohita grew up and began to travel in the forests. 
There he met a starving rishi, who had three sons, 
and Rohita offered him 100 cows for one of his 
sons, to serve as a lacriflcial ransom. To this the 


rishi and his wife agreed, and the middle sOn, 
Suna Sepba, was given, ana for another hundred 
cows was bound to the sacrificial post by Ajigarta, 
son of Suyavasa; but Sana Sepha prayed to Indra, 
to Agni, to Savitri, to Visva Deva, to the Aswina, 
to the IJRhas, and the deities released him from 
Yaruna’s bond. — Garrett, 

HARIT, in Hindu mythology, the coursers of 
the sun, the analogue of the Greek Charites, from 
the root Ghar, to shine or glisten. The Harita 
in the Rig Veda are 7 or 10 mares of the sun, 
typical of his rays.— -Dowton. 

HARI VANS, founder of the Radha Vallabhi 
sect of Hindus, whose speoial deity is Rad’ha, the 
mifltrcRB of Krishna. ^ 

HARIVANSA, a poem of 16,374 verses, giving 
the gencalqgy of Hari or Vishnu. It is in three 
parts. Tt is thought to have been written in the 
S. of India in 3ie time of the Puranas. The 
Harivansa is a comparatively modem sequel to the 
Maliabharato.— Grotf>5€, p. 60 ; Dowson, 
HARIWA, named in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
is the Aria of the Greeks, the Haroyu of the 
Vendidad, the modem Herat. — Bunsen^ iii. 481. 
HARKARA. Hind., Pers. A messenger. 
HARM, Arad., means sacred, and is applied 
to the Mahomedan women's apartments, also 
to women captives and purchased women. The 
words Haram, unlawful, Ilurmat, chastity, Harami 
and Haramzadah, a wicked person or animal, 
and Maharram, the first month of the Mahomedan 
year, come from this word. See Haram. 

HARMALA RUTA. - ? 

Peganum hannala, — ? | Ruta sylvestris, ■— 1 

Harka, .... Can. I Vlragu, .... Tam. 
Kodar, Hartnal, . Hind. | Arkalo, .... Tkl. 

Grows plentifully at Ij^ore, The ruins of the 
old city are covered with this weed and Asclepias 
gigantea. Harrnal, in Lahore, is looked upon as 
3io plant sacred to the Pariah caste ; yet though 
a Sixh or Hindu would not touch harrnal, the 
seeds are in common utia among the natives to 
fumigate the rooms of the wounded. The natives 
regard a person suffering from any dischaige, as 
bmmorrhoids, menses, etc., as unclean^and think 
that the exhalation proceeding from such person 
may be prejudicial to the wound ; therefore it is 
customary, on the entrance of every stranger, to 
strew a few grains of hannal upon a charcoal &e. 
The natives, with the exception of Siklui and 
Hindus, use these seeds internally a^inst weak- 
ness of sight and retention of urine.*— -iTofitg. 
p. 284 ; 0*Bk, a 

HAR-MANDUR, a celebrated Bikh temple at 
Amritsur. It was destroyed in 1762 by Ahmaa Shah. 

HARMOZIA. This ancient town, in a bay of the 
I Gulf of Ormuz, was subsequently called Gombroon, 
but now Bandar Abbas. It is a seaport town in 
the province of Kinnan, in a barren county. It 
is fortified with double walls. Bossora did not 
long benefit by the fall of Hormuz, but appears 
to have been nearly ruined during the reign of 
Nadir Shah, whose tvnmny extended its baneful 
influence even to this extremify of the Persian 
empire ; so that in 1760 Mr. Flaisted found there 
nine houses out of ten deserted. In the year 
1689 there seems to have been an English factoiy 
at Bussora, subordinate to that at Gombroon, 
andprotectedbyfirmans.— Ottseiey'f 3V. L p. 165 ; 

Journal from CakuUa to Aleppo^ etc. p. lit 
Lend. 1768; Kinntir^i Mtmir^ p. 201. 
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HARMUZI. 


HARUT. 


HARMUZI. HfND. A deep red earth*. 

HARPALIDi®, a family of inaecte, found dis- 
persed in nearly all the countries of the plobo: 
they abound more in the arctic than antaittic 
remons. The following genera are recorded as 
belonging to India, viz. Ilarpalus, Platymetopus, 
SelenophoruB, Oyclosomiis, and many others. 
Some species of Ophoniia from Bengal and Poona 
closely resemble British species. 

HARPEGNATHOS R A LTATOR, oneof a genus 
of ants of the Peninsula of India, in Malabar and 
Mysore. It has the name saltator from its making 
most surprising jumps when alarmed or disturbed. 
It is very pugnacious, and bites and stings very 
severely. 1 1 makes ils nest under ground, generally 
about the roots of some plant. Its society docs 
not consist of many individuals. It appears to 
feed on insects, which it often seizes alive. 

HARPOCRATES, the ancient Egyptian god 
Aurora or Day-spring, is often represented seated 
on the lotus. 

HAR-PUJAII. Hind. The worship of the 
plough on the day which closes the season of 
ploughing and sowing, usually in Kartik. See 
llal; liar; Husbandry. 

HARPULLIA IMBRICATA. Rlnme. 

Otonjohium imbrioaiiun, B/., Rumpkid^ lii. 180, 

Streptostigma viridifloriiin, J'hw. 

Tliis tree is common in the western moist forests 
of the Madras Presidency, from Canarn to Cape 
Comorin, and ascends the mountains to about 
.3500 feet elevation ; it is also found in Ceylon. 
When covered with its brilliant orange fruit, it is 
a beautiful sight on the ghats in Malabar and 
Canara. The tree flowers in the cold season, and 
ripens its fniit in March and April. The stigma 
is sometimes not at all twisted. — Bedd, FI Sylv. 

II. cupanioides, llozh., is a small tree of the 
hilly parts near Chittagong ; it flowers in April, 
and the fruit Hpens in July. — Itoxh. i. 64o. 

HARRIER, species of birds of the genus Circus. 

HARRIS, Gknehal Lord, commanded at the 
siege and fall of Seringapatam, a.d. 1799. 

HARRIS, Loud, grandson of the first Lord 
Harris, was bom in 1810, and was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his degree 
in 18J1. The first post that he held under 
Government was that of Lieutenant-Governor of 
Trinidad, of whichiisland ho was afterwards made 
Governor and Commander-in -Chief. In 1854 he 
was made Governor of Madras, and he? held the 
post till 1869, when he was succec<led by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. He mifde a re-valuation of the 
lands, in N. and S. Arcot, from wJiich great 
advantages resulted to the people and to the 
State. He sent to Northern India all the Madras 
soldiers, and, dismantling his own presidency of 
both men and guns, enabled Lord Clyde and I^rd 
Canning to reconquer Northern Indio, — Tkurlou% 
Coninauy and the (,'roivn, pp. 82, .‘18, 

HAUkiS, Sir WILLIAM CORNWALLIS, an 
officer of the Bombay Engineers, who enterc<l the 
service in 1628, and died at Poona on 9th October 
1848. He wrote on The Wild Sports of Southern 
Africa, London 1844 ; and afterwards went to 
Shoo as an ambassador, of which mission he 
published a narrative, named The Highlands of 
Ethiopia, London 1844, 

HAUSHA DEVA, r king of Kashmir, who 
reined a.d, 1118 to 1125, author of the drama 
called Ratnavali, or the Necklace. 


I HARSHA VARDDHANA was a paramount 
I sovereign of 36 different states, comprising nearly 
one-half of India in extent, and including all its 
richest and most fertile j^rovinces. He was 
defeated by the Chalukya of Kalyani. — Cunning^ 
ham, Anrknt Geog. of Jndia^ p. 14. 

HAR-SULA. Sacrificial pillars are termed 
Sura or Sula in Sanskrit, which, conjoined with 
Har, the Indian god of war, would be Har-sula. 
The Rajput warrior invokes Har with his trident 
(tri-sula) to help him in battle, while his battle 
shout is Mar I mar I— -ybr/. 

HARTAL. Hind. Yellow sulphuret of arsenio, 
orpiment. Two varieties occur,— the hartal-i- 
wilayiti and hartal-warki, the last so called from 
its beautiful glittering lamellar texture ; varieties 
of hartal-i-warki are called hartal pili and gulabi. 
— 7V»«y//, p. C8. 

HART'll. Panj. a Persian wlicol for raising 
water. See Irrigation Wells. 

HAUTIGHSEA, in Java ^uclds a fruit used 
as garlic. Ilartighsca Rjicctabilis, the Kohekohe, 
or New Zealand cedar, is a good timber tree. 

HART’S EAlt, Cacalia kleinia, Linn. 
Lisan-iiB-Baur, . . Arad. I Yornixiai naku, , Tam. 
Gao-zahan, . . . Per-H. | Yentiapa nalika, . TbIi. 

The leaves resemble the tongue of the cow 
(hence its Asiatic names) ; the stalks arc prickly, 
and covered with white spots. While fresh, the 
leaves have a strong smell like hemlock, and are 
given by native practitioners, in the form of 
decoction, in rheumatism, syphilis, leprosy, and 
in all other cases in which sarsaparilla is usually 
emnloyed by European physicians. It is brought 
to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is procur- 
able throughout Indio in most native druggists’ 
shops . — Fa ulh}er. 

IJAliTBHOKN, the Luh-koh, Luh-junc of the 
Chinese, in China used medicinally, in the form 
of powder, os a jelly, and in tincttire. 

Hartshorn shavings, Luh-jung-p’ien and Luh- 
koh-shwang of the Chinese, is used in China in 
hsemaiuria, spennatorrhoea. — Smith. 

HARUN-ur-RASHII), khalif of Baghdad from 
A.D. 786 till A.D. 808. Ho was famed throughout 
the world for liis valour, love of justice, zeal for 
literature and the arts, and his encouragement of 
commerce. He placed all public schools under 
John M(‘R\ie, a Neslorian Christian. His household 
physicians were Manik and Saleh, two Hindu 
physicians. He is said to have caught the illness 
of which he died, on his way from Baghdad to 
Kh(»ras{in, whither he was going in order to 
84 pj)rcBB the revolt of Rafi. At that time the 
empire of the khalifah was one of the most 
powerful that ever existed, ond extended from 
the confines of Imlia and Tnrtary to the Mcdi- 
t(’rrancan, including also all Northern Africa. 
The reign of Harun-ur-Kashid w^as prosperous 
and splendid. Although he has been famed for 
liberality and justice, Tiis bloody crucltu'S throw 
an e.U'vnal stnin on his memory. He died at Taos 
in Khorasan, after a reign of 22 years. The 
Dooudputra, the reigning family at Bahawulpur, 
claim to be descended from Hanin-ur- Rashid.— 
Vamherify Bokhara, p. 53. 

HARUT, in Mahomednn belief, the name of an 
angel wjio, together with another named Marut, 
having ^severely censured mankind before the 
throne of God, they were sent down to eorth in 
human shape to judge of the temptations to 
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HAUVEST. 


HASAN GANGA. 


ivhich man is subject. They wore seduced by 
women, and committed every sort of iniquity, for 
which they were suRpended by the feet in a well 
in Babylon, where they arc to remain in great 
torment until the day of judgment. 

HARVEST. 


Hisal, .... Arab. 
Moisson, .... Fk. 
Enito, Herbst, . . Okr. 
raal, .... Hind. 


Mietiturft, .... It. 
Agosto, .... Sr. 
Hichun, Hossad, . Turk. 


In Bntifih India there are very generally two 
harvests in a year, — tlie summer crop, sown in the 
spring, being reaped in the end of sunimer, and 
known in Northern India as the kharif. The 
other harvest, known as the rabi, is sown after 
the antunin, and reaped in early spnng. In some 
localities there are three harvests, known to the 
Hindus as that of the spring (arit), asn or autumn, 
and pausli or winter. The emperor Akbar intro- 
<luccd into India the har\'eRt, or Fasl, as an em. 
See FasH ; Rabi. 

HARWAHA. Hind. Predial slaves of N. India. 

HARWUN. Hind. A pulse equal to rawan. 

HASAINZAI, an independent tribe on the 
N.W. frontier of India. In 1852 the British 
moved against them, to punish them for the 
murder of Mr. Game and Mr. Tapp ; and again, 
in 1868, to punish them for an inroa<i on British 
territory at Agror. A force 14,762 strong, with 
20 guns, was moved under Major-General Wilde. 
— AfacCrV, N. W. F. L op. 248-268, See Agror. 

HASALE or Hiissulleeni, Karn, One of the 
aboriginal tribes of Mysore, occupying the hill 
districts of Nagar, woodmen, but serving as agri- 
cultural laljourera. 

HASAN and Husain, two sons of Ali by his 
wife Fatima, daughter of Mahomed. After All’s 
death, Hasan and Husain went to reside at 
Medina. Hasan was poisoned there, A.D. 659, by 
an emissary of the khalif. The poison was placed 
in Hasan’s way by his wife Zainab. And several 
years afterwards, on the 10th of the Afahamim, 
A.H. 46, Husain was slain at Kirbala, his eldest 
son, Zain-ul-Abidin, alone escaping. These events 
are commemorated in India oy the ceremonies 
of the first ten davs of the Maharrain. Annually, 
as this season oi mourning returns, the Shiah 
Mahoinedans recite the melancholy stoiy of the 
deaths of these martyrs. 

The deaths of this family, vith the assassination 
of the khalif Omar in the mosaue at Jenisalem, 
«'auscd the great division into tnc Sunni and the 
Shiah sects, which continues amongst Mahomedans 
to the present day throughout all the Mahomediy} 
world. Aftf>r the death of the third successoc of 
Mahomet, Ali ascended the throne ; but after a 
short reign of six years, during which he had to 
encounter a serious rebellion headed by Ayesha, 
he was at last assassinated. For this reason Ali is 
regarded os a mor^, and the first of the twelve 
Imams. Of the Shiahs Hasan and Husain, the 
two sons of Ali and Fatima were mndsons of 
Mahomet; as boys they had been his darlings, 
and as men they received much of that warm 
personal devotion which had been bestowed on 
the great founder of Islam. Hasan succeeded his 
father on the throne for a short time, but yielded 
to the pretensions of a Sunnite khalif. He was 
afterwards carried off by poison, and was thus in 
his turn regarded as a martyr, and the second of 
the twelve Imams. 


Husain and his followers rose in arms to assert 
his right to the throne of the khalifs. Near 
the banks of the Euphrates the enemy prcpsed 
against him in overpowering numbers. Nearly 
all his followers were slain, and his child was 
killed in his arms. He himself was fainting from 
thirst and fatigue ; but when the hour of prayer 
arrived, ’he performed his religious duties in the 
face of the enemy ; for there were few, even in 
that hostile host, who were prepared, under such 
circumstances, to draw the sword upon the 
grandson of the prophet. At last, exhausted by 
tliirst, he bent his steps towards the Euphrates ; 
his adversaries now rushed forward to intercept 
him. Husain, however, had already thrown him- 
self on his breast over the stream, and was 
beginning to taste the refreshing waUu*, when an 
arrow pierced his month. A confused crowd 
of warriois now closed around him, and began 
to assail him with their swords. A long and 
desperate struggle followed, but he was at last 
overj>owered, and his head was cArriod away as a 
trophy. Husain was thus regarded as, if possible, 
the greatest martyr of the three ; and not only 
is he reverenced as the third Imam, but his repre- 
scntativcH of the nine succeeding generations are 
reverenced as the nine Imams wlio make up the 
number to twelve. His death, or martyrdom, 
was followed by a cry of grief wherever men hafl 
embniced the faith of Islam ; and even in the 
present day the Shiah Mahomedans are afflicted 
with the profoundest sorrow throughout the days 
of the Maharram, and shed tears for their beloved 
and martyred Imams ; it is a melancholy sight. 

HASAN ABDAL, a village in the Rawal Pindi 
district of the Panjab, forming a part of the 
remarkable grouj) of ancient cities which lie 
around the site of the ancient Taxila, lat. 33° 
48' 56" N., long. 72° 44' 41" E. Hiweii Tlisang 
in the 7th century visited the tank of the 
serpent king Elapatra, which has been identified 
witn the spring of Baba Wali, or Panja Saiiib. 
Successive legends of Buddhist, BrnJunan, Maho- 
medan, and Sikh origin cluster around this saeivd 
fountain. The slmne of Panja Sahib cix>wii8 a 
precipitous hill, about a mile east of the town ; 
and at the foot stands the holy tank, a small square 
reservoir of pure water, gcnerallv full of fish. 
It is so called from its being 4hc burial-place of 
Baba Hasan Abdal, a Sayvid of Sabzwar, in 
Khorasan, who came to India with Mirza Shall 
Rukh, son of Timur, and died at Kandahar, aiul 
whose tomb is much resorted to by pilgrims. 
Jaliangir, in his memoirs, says : * To-day I arrived 
at Baba Hasan Abdal. About a cos cast of the 
town is a waterfall, the water of which rushes 
down with great rapidity. There is none like it 
in Kabul, but there are two or three like it in 
Kashmir. In the middle is a tank, from which 
the river flows. Raja Man Singh has built here 
a little villa. There are a great number of fish 
in the tank, half a yard and a quarter yard long. 
As the place is so nice, I stayed here for three 
days, and drank wine with my friends. I also 
enjoyed fishing. The fishes are caught with 
peculuur nets, which are difficult to be used. I 
caught twelve, had pearls strung through their 
snouts, and set them free.* 

. HASAN GANGA. In a.d. 1847, four veors 
before the death of Muhainmad Tsghalao, Hosau 
Qanga, an officer of high station in the Hekhon, 
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HASAN-ibn-SABBAH. 


HASIIT-ANGA. 


headed a successful revolt af^ainst his maftler, ami of Alamut, a mountain on the shores of the 
('stablished what was known as the Balimani Caspian, and spread U-rror through both Islam 
dynasty of the Dekhan, fixing his capital at Kul- and Christendom by the fierce bravery with which 
burga. His descendants reigned for thirteen he and his followers encountered all opposition, 
generations, for 174 years, from a.d. 1347 to and by the terribly insidious manner in which he 
1518. He is said to have been an Afghan of low removed his enemies by secret assassination, 
rank, a native of Dehli. He fanned a small spot Nizam>iil-Mulk being among his many victims, 
of land belonging to a Brahman named Ganga, One of the numerous stories told of him is that, 
who was in favour with the king ; and Hasan, having been summoned to surrender, he called 
having accidentally found a treasure in his field, two of his followers to him, and bade one to stab 
he gave it to his landlord. The Brahman, struck himself, and the other to throw himself from the 
with his integrity, advanced his fortunes. Hasan highest battlements of the fortress. This order the 
rose to rank in the Deklian, where he became a ‘Devoted Ones* — Fidwi, as they were called — at 
leader in the revolt. He had before assumed the once obeyed, and Hasan derisively asked the envoy 
name of Ganga, and now added that of Bahmani, what his nuister's troops could do against a chief 
by which his dynasty was afteiwards ilislinguiRhcd. wdio commanded such men as those. He was piti- 
During the reign of AIa-ud*Din ii., in a.d. 1437, less and inscrutable. It is said that he slew his 
dissensions broke out between the native Dekhani own son because ho diank wine. This does not 
and foreign Mahomedan troops, but towards the seem to coincide with the belief that his followers 
end of the dynasty the Dekhani troops gained the were addicted to the use of the resin of Cannabis 
ascendency. Yusuf Adal Khan, a Turk, and chief Indica, or Indian hemp, called hashish, whence 
of the foreign troops, retired to his government some have derived their name of Hashishin^ tlie 
of Bijapur, where he subsequently (a.d. 1489) ‘ Assassin * of European languages. Hasan-us- 
took Uie title of king, and founded Uie dynasty Sabbah was generally known as ‘ Shaikh-ubJabl,' 
of Adal Shahi. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Dekhani from his mountain fortress ; and it is from the 
chief, being afterwards assassinated by Kasim title Shaikh, which means both a ‘chief* and 
Barid, a Turk, his son Ahmad set up the dynasty an ‘ old man,* that he is known to European 
of Nizam Shahi at Ahmadnaggur, in the Deklian. history as the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain.’ 
Kasim Barid was now the master of the court He gave his name to the Al-Hasani, a hetero* 
of the Bahmani king, Mahmud ii. (a.d. 1482), dox sect, now variously known as the Ismaili, 
at Beder ; and two other great chiefs became Bathenians, or Assassins, who are spread through 
inde^ieudent, and after a time each took the title Asia from Persia to Western India, and during 
of king. These were Kutub-Kuli, a Turkoman the crusades he or one of his successors was 
from Persia, and Imad-ul-Mulk, descended from known as the * Old Man of the Mountain,’ a mis- 
a Hindu convert. The former (a.d. 1512) founded tninslation of the Shaikh - ul - Jabl. His career 
tlic dynasty of Kutub Shahi. at Colcouda, near Avas from a.d. 1090 till his death in A.D. 1124, at 
Hydei-abad, and the latter that of Imad Slialii at Alamut, where he had lived 35 years. I’hc 
Ellichpur, in Berar. Ahmad Barid, son of Kasim, political power of the sect was destroyed by 
governed for some time under a succcHsion of llulaku, grandson of Cliengiz Kliun, A.n. 664. — 
pageants, but at length osHiuned the title of king, as Porter's Tmv* Is, i. 28G ; Osborne's Islam, p. 357. 
the first of the Barid kings of Beder, the Balunaiii HASAN KllEL, (1) A section of the Gadai’ 
family being thenceforth no longer mentioned. zai Bunerwal ; (2) of the Adam Khel Afridi ; p) 
A temporary union of the kings of Bijapur, of the Mahmud Khel Utinanzai Vaziri. — MacGr, 
Golconda, and Alimadiiaggur, in 1564, enabled JY. IF. F. 1. i. n. 578. 

them to subvert the empire of Viiayanagar, and HASAN NIZAMI, author of the Taj-ul- 
reduce the power of its chief to that of a petty Maasiir, or Crown of Victories, was born at 
raja. — Elphinstone's India, 416, ii. app. ; Brigtjs, Naishapur. Mir Khond and Haji Khaifa call liim 
The Ni:^am ; Shahab-ud-Din's Hist. MSS. Siidr-ud«Din Mahomed- bin -Hasan Nizami. He 

HASAN -ibn -SABBAH, or Hasan-us-Sabbali, left his home during the troubles that overtook it, 
was the founder of the sect known as tlie and went to Ghazni, and on to Dehli. His book 
AssassiiiH. He was brought up at Nishapur, gives the history of Kutub -ud- Din Aibek, with 
under the then renowned saint, the Imaiu-ul- portions of the life of his predecessor, Muliammad 
Muwakkaf, and had for his schoolmates the Ghazi, and of his successor, Shams - ud - Din 
Persijin freethinking poet, Omar-ul-Khaiyam, and Altamsh. — il, Elliot. 

another, afterwards Known as Nizam -ul-Mulk, * ^HASHIM- bin -HAKIM, bom at Gaza, near 
‘ Marshal of the Empire,’ prime minister to Alp Merv, is known as Mokanna, or the Veiled Prophet 
Arslan. The three lads had made a compact that of Khorasan, because he was one-eved, deformed 
whichever of them attained to rank ana fortune in feature, and bald, and concealed his features, 
should share his advantagi‘S witli the other two ; He claimed to be the deity ; his most numerous 
and when the most successful of the three was converts were near Samarcand and Bokhara. He 
established in his position as mai*8hal -minister, tlie Avas joined by hordes from TurkesUii. He had a 
other two claimed fulfilineiit of the promise made hundred of the loveliest women of Transoxiana. 
in youth. Omar-ul-Khaiyam asked only for the About the year 163 Hijira, he destroyed himself, 
means of devoting himself to liteiuture and science, HASHIYA. Hind. A border or edging, 
and has left a name as the most original poet and the H A8HM. Arab, ’rrain, retinue. PI Alisham. 
greatest astronomer of his time ; Hasan-us-Sabbah HASHMEE MAUND, equal to 16 Tabreez 
a^ed for and obtained an important political iiost, maunds of 7J lbs. each, or about 116 lbs. English, 
but devoted his energies to endeavouring to sup- HASHT-ANGA. Sansk. lateraUy, eight limbs, 
plant his schoolfellow and benefactor. Failing m A reverential prostmtion of the Hindus, m which 
tliis, he turned rebel, and, collecting round him a they touch the giound with the belly, breast, fore- 
bund of fanatics, took possession of the fortress head, and both sides of the face euccessively, 
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kiBB the earth, half rise up, then pass the loft over 
the right forearm, and vice versa; and finally, 
after again saluting mother Hertha, stand erect. 

HASHTNAGAR (‘Eight Cities*), a Tahsil of 
tlie Peshawur district, Panjab ; lat. 84® 8' to 34® 
25' N., and long. 71® 87' to 71® 67' E. General 
Cunningham believes the modem term to be a 
corruption of Hastinagara, the city of Hasti. 

Hasti, Tod says, sent forth three grand branches, 
Ujamida, Deomida, and Poormida. Ujamida’s 
progen" spread over all the northern parts of 
India, in the Panjab, and across the Indus ; the 
period, probably 1600 years before Christ. From 
Ujamida, in the fourth generation, was Bajaawa, 
who obtained possessions towaids the Indus, and 
whose five sons gave their name, Panchalica, to 
the Panjab, or space watered by the five rivers. 
The capital founded by the younger brother, 
Kampila, was named Kainpilnagara. The de- 
scenaants of Ujamida b^his second wife, Kesunee, 1 
founded the Kusika kingdom and dynasty, cele- 
brated in the heroic history of N. In<Ra. — Tod. 

HAS HU or Hashwi occupy the watershed 
between the Thoukye Khat and Poung-loung. 

HASISH. Arab. Tender tops of Cannabis 
sativa, after flowering, the Bhang of India and 
Persia, and Fasukh of Barbary. It is indulged in 
to some extent bv Mahomeclaus of India. Egypt 
surj^asses all other nations in the variety of 
compounds into which this drug enters. The 
Hottentots use it; and the Siberians intoxicate 
themselves with the vaj)our of the seed thrown 
upon red-hot stones, as the Scythians of old did. 

HASORA, a town in Centml Asia, 7198 feet 
above the sea, on the banks of the river which 
runs northwards to the Indus. The Ilasoiu 
country is west of Deotsu, and lies to the south 
of Rongdo. The people speak the Tibetan lan- 
guage. Moorcroft gives it the name of Zungaii. 
It is partially a Bhot district. According to Ad. 
Schlageiitweit, Hasora, or Astor, or Tsunger, in 
lat. 85® 12' N., and long. 74® 53' E., is a fort in 
the valley of Astor or Hasom. — Moorcro/t; /Id. 
Schl . ; Latham. 

HASSAN, a mountain fonning part of 'laurus 
and Zagi'OB, between Diarbakar, l^uo, and Moosh. 
Tlie Kurd race, who inhabit all that part, ai*c 
called Zaza, which means stuttering, mouthing, or 
speaking unintelligibly, and seems to be a nick- 
name . — lUeVs Kurdistan ^ i. p. 37G. 

HASSAN, a district of Mysore State, forming 
the north - western portion of the Ashtagiaiii 
division, and lying between lat. 12® 80' and 18® 22' 
N., and between long. 75® 82' and 76® 58' E, 
The Jains have been numerous at Smvan-Belgi^la 
and other places since the 8d century u.c. ; and a 
Jaina image of Gomateswara, 60 feet high, is on a 
peak of Chandrabetta. The census of 1871 ascer- 
tained the population to be 660,901. 0( inferior 

castes, by lar the most numerous arc the Wokliga 
(238,780), who are agricuUui'ul labourers; next 
come the Kuruba (55,341), shepherds; and the 
Neyige (16,972), weavers. The Liiigacts, who 
have alwaya been influentiul in this |mrt of the 
country, nimiber 70,168. Out-castes are returned 
at 128,918; wandering tribes, 5109; wild tribes, 
8602. The village of ^tliolli is the centre of an 
agricultural Christian community, founded by the 
Abbd Dubois. Tim total number of Hiis 'com- 
munity is about 1000, and they are known as 
* Caste Chrietkftis,'-— that is to my, they retain all 
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the social observances of their Hindu ancestors. 
The Malnad is greatly dreaded for the malariouB 
fever which prevails after the early rains. — Imp. 
Oaz. 

HASSANDHUP. Hind. A hard, white clay, 
supposed to be a deposit from a mineral spi^g 
containing sulphur. But it is also a medicinal 
compound. 

HASSANIYEH, an Arab tribe, who have a 
very curious form of marriage. The womon^ is 
legally married for three days out of four, remain- 
ing perfectly free for the fourth. — Lubbock^ Orig. 
of Civil, p. 64. 

HASSELTIA ABOREA, a handsome tree 
growing near Jampioin, in Java, with flowers 
I large, yellowish-white, in axiUary fascicles. The 
milk obtained from the trunk by incision, mixed 
with honey and reduced with boiling water, ia 
employed as a powerful drastic for destroying the 
tape-worm ; it ia, however, apt to produce inflam- 
mation of the intestines, and in some cases has 
proved fatal— Zmdfcy, Flora Medica^ Eng. Cyc. 

HASSKAKL, JUSTUS CHARLES, a botanist, 
Superintendent of the Gardens at Java, 1852— 
1854, Collected cinchona plants and seeds in 
South America, and took them to Java. He was 
created Knight of the Netherlands Lion, and 
Commander of the Order of the Oaken Crown. 
He was author of the Hortus Bogoriensis, a 
catalogue, with occasional notes and descriptions, 
of new species of the plants cultivated in the 
Government Botanical Garden of Buitenzorg, near 
Batavia, published in Batavia in 1844 ; also author 
of an octavo volume of descriptions, entitled 
Plants) Javaniem Rariores . — Hooker f. et Thomson; 
Markham^ Peruv. Bark. 

HASTINAPUR, an ancient city of the Meerut 
district, N.W. Provinces, lying on the bank of the 
Rurha Ganga, or former bed of the Ganges, 22 
miles north - east of Meerut, lat. 29" 9' N., and 
long. 78® 3' E. ; pop. (1872) 77. Its remains can 
still be traced on the banks of the river, but it 
was destroyed by the river encroaching on it. 
Hastiuapur formed the capital of the great Pon- 
dava kingdom, celebiated in the Mahabharata. 
The legends of the Mahabharata centre around 
this city. 

IIAS'ITNGS, FRANCIS, second Eai\ of Moira, 
afterwards created Marquess of -Hastings, G.C.B., 
assumed charge of the ofiice of Govemor-Geuei'id 
of India, 4th October 1818, and held it till his 
re- embarkation, 9th January 1823. During his 
tenure of office, he took the field in person, on 
the 18th October 1817, against the Piudaiu. 
The forces under his command in the field 
were over 100,000 horse and foot, besides 
20,000 irregular cavaliy. He allotted^ several 
positions to the brigades, and closed iii upon 
the Pindara. One leader, Karini Klian, fell 
into the hands of Sir John Msdcolm ; another, 
Sita or Chetu, was killed by a tiger, whilst shel- 
tered in the forests near Asirgarh. While the 
Governor-General was encamped in the part of 
the country formerly ruled by a noted chief, 
Lalla Hurdi, cholera broke out in the camp, and 
ill ten days carried off 764 fighting men and 8000 
camp-followers. He broke up his camp, and 
marched S.E. from the Sind across to the right 
b^nk of the Betwa, and encamped at Erich, where 
Uie cholera disappeared. Tlie natives of India 
attributed that outbreak to the malignity of Lalla 
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Hunli*B ghoBt, who had been poiBOued under 
extraordinary circumstances. The Marquess in- 
duced the Government of Great Britain to extend 
the Order of the Bath to oliicers of the E.I. 
Company’s serviee, and before the conclusion of 
the tnird Mahratta war fifteen of them were created 
Knights Commander. Ho invested tlic first of 
these, Sir David Ouchterlony, on the 20th March 
1 81 8, at Terwah. The E. 1. Company acknowledged 
their sense of his services, bestowing on his family 
two grants of money, in sums of £60,000 and 
£20, (^0 respectively. His long rule of 9 years, 
from 1814 to 1823, was marked by two wars of the 
first magnitude, namely, the campaigns against the 
Gurkas of Nepal, and the last Mahratta struggle. 

HASTINGS, WARKEN, the first Governor- 
General of India. He was born in 1732, and 
came to Indui as a writer in 1749. He returned 
to England ir 1763 ; but in 1769 he was a[)pointed 
to be 2d Member of Council at Madnis, m 1772 
President of Council, Bengal, and in 1773 Gover- 
nor-General, and on the Ist February 1785 he made 
over the keys of the fort to the next senior Member 
of Council, and left India on the 6th of the Biiine 
month. He carried with him a modest fortune of 
£80,000. On his arrival in England in 1785, he wiis 
well received by the King, Queen, and Court of 
Din'ctors, and w^'ls about to be made a peer, when 
Mr. l^itt ojqiosed tliis, and, seven days after his 
arrival, he was impeuched by Mi ssrs. Burke, Fox, 
and Sheridan, accused of acta of opjncBsion. Hia 
trial commenced on the 13th or Ihth February 
1788, ill the presence of the King and Queen. It 
prucee<led (ov seven years, and at lengtli, after an 
honourable defence, on the 2:id Ajnil 1795 Hast- 
ings wiis acquitted ; (he verdict of an impartial 
posterity has long since* aHiruied the award 
(Maiishman, i. p. 427). He paased out at the gate 
of Westminster Hall ignorant whence the funds 
were to eonie by which the weekly bills of his 
household were to be discharged ; but the Court 
of Directors jxml his costs, and granted him an 
annuity. From all parts of the empire, from men 
of various creeds and eoloura, from olficers of 
renown, from Hindua and Mahoinedans alike, 
poure<l in addresses of congratulation. The 
Piiiice Regent made him a Privy Councillor, and 
hinted at higher lioiioiiiu Happy in hia family 
life, bh'st with thf liealthy old age which is the 
appropriate reward of a pure and temperate man- 
hood, fanning and writing little poems, studying 
MaUhua, and following with delight the rising 
goniuB of Walter Scott, the great proconsul glided 
by an easy road into euthanasia and immortality, 
lie died on the 22d August 1818, in hia 86th 
year; in which year also Sii* Philip Francis, his 
tjpjioneiit, iiied. He was the administrative organ- 
iziir, as Clive had been the temtorial founder, of 
the British Indian Empire. He rested his claims 
US an Indian ruler on his administrative work. 
He re-orgaiiized the Indian service, reformed 
every branch of the revenue collections, created 
courts of justice, and some semblance of a police. 
In 1781 ho founded the Madrassa for Mahomedaii 
teaching, and ho extcndi d his patronage alike to 
Hindu pandits and to European students.— ///ly). 
Oaz, iv. 

HASYARNAVA. S.\nsk. Ocean of Laughter, 
a modern comic piece, by a pimdit named Jaga- 
disii. — Dvwmt. 

HAT. Hind. A periodical market day, a fair. 


11 ATA or Saif is a long gauntlcted weapon used 
in athletic exhibitions. 

HATCHING FOWLS’ EGGS byartilicial heat, 
though only obscurely described by ancient authors, 
a])pi‘ars to have been common in Egypt in very 
remote times. 'I'he building in which tiio process 
is now jicrformed is called Mjuunal-cl-Tirakh. In 
Cliusan the 1 latching- house of ducks is a shed, the 
roof thickly and compactly thatched with paddy, 
the walls plastered over with mud. There are a 
number of straw baskets, thickly besmeared with 
mud to prevent them from igniting ; a tile is so 
placed os to fonn the bottom of the basket, and 
a lid fits closely over the top. A small earthen fire- 
pot being placed under each basket, the eggs 
belonging to different folks are put into the baskets 
as soon as they arrive. The baskets are kept 
closely shut for five days, a uniform heat being 
maintained under tlie basket by means of the 
before-named earthen fire-pot, and at the ex- 
pinition of that period they arc taken out and 
carefully examined ; the good are placed in holes, 
which have been cut in a board for their reception, 
and the bad are laid aside to be returned to their 
owners. Before the eggs have become cold, they 
are replaced in the baskets and kept there for 
nine or ten <lays ; that is, the egga remain al- 
together in th(! baskets about a fortnight or fifteen 
days, the heat of the hatching-house ranging from 
93^^ to 300“. In the middle of the shed broad 
shelves are placed, on which the eggs arc laid when 
taken finally from the kiskets, being carefully 
covered over with a thickly wwlded coverlet, and 
the little binls issue from tli<‘ir fragile domu’ile in 
about a fortnight or three weeks, — the whole jiro- 
cesa of liatchingan egg occupying one month or five 
weeks. In the Fhilii>pines incubation is performed 
by placing warm piuldy husks under and over the 
eggs, which arc (u*posile<l in frames. A canvas 
covering is spread over the husks. The art is to 
keep up the needful temperature ; and one man is 
sutlicient to the ^'are of a large number of frames, 
from wiiich he releases the ducklings as they are 
hatched, and conveys them in little flocks to the 
water -side. — Pococke^a Kast^ i. 260; Bowring's 
Philippines^ 101 ; Sirr's Chinese^ i. 249. 

IIATHIKKA-GILLI. Hind. An earthenware 
pestle, weighted, used for crushing giam. 

HATH 1 LI, a rputed saint, one of five held in 
veiienation by the lower orders in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. He is buried at Barech. 

HAT'liPHUR, a timm l on the northern face of 
Uuiugiu’h Hill, Sirguja SDite, Chutia Nagpur. At 
ite mouth it is about 20 feet in height by 30 in 
brefidth, but at the inner extremity of its course 
of 150 yards it is not more than 8 feet by 12. 
On the southern side of the recess rises a sand- 
stone cliff, wliieh eontams two caves, the larger 
being 44 feet lung, 10 feet wide, and about 6 feet 
high. It was here, aeeordiug to the h*gend, that Sita 
was carried off by the demon Ravaiia ; and two 
<leep grooves in the rock, in front of the larger 
cave, arc said to be jiortions of the enchanted 
circle which Rama drew around her for her 
protection. — Imp* Gaz. 

HATIM I'A!, an Arab chit*f, famed ajnoiigst 
Mahoinedans for liis generosity. Many Persian and 
Hinduiitimi romances have been written rc^i’dmg 
him. He lived about a century before Manomed. 
In all Mahomedaii countries he is, quoted as a 
model of generosity. A1 Maidtdi says, when ho 
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fought, it was to be triumphant ; when he had 
acquired spoils, he gave to the spoiled ; when he 
besought, he gave ; if he contested with the power- 
ful, it was to overcome ; when he took captives, he 
released them . — Major J, Dakhn^ p. 162; Pal- 
grave. 

HATKAIi, a cowherd race of Berar. 

HATH AS, formerly highly predatory, under 
Biitish rule became one of the busiest and most 
thriving places in Upper Hindustan, and a prin- 
cipal mart for the cotton and indigo of the neigh- 
bouring districts. — Ti\ of Hind. ii. p. 122. 

HAUDA. Hind. The howdaii or chair for 
riding on an elephant It is in various forms. 
The Hauda-amari is a howdah with a canopy. 

H AUDIO A. Can. V A Mysore wood used for 
furniture ; polishes and turns well ; is useful for the 
cabinetmaaer, and would do for veneering. 

HAUG. Martin Haug, Doctor of Philosophy, 
in early life assisted Chevalier Bunsen in preparing 
his Bibelwerk. He was afterwards appointed 
Professor of Sanskrit at Poona, an office which 
he held from 1859 to 1865, and during this time 
he devoted himself to the study of the Zend. He 
published his Funf Gatha in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society. In Bombay there ap- 
peared his essays on the Sicred Language, AV ritinga, 
and Religion of the Parsees ; and he ^so edited a 
translation of the Aitareya Bralimana. He re- 
turned to Germany in tlie beginning of 1866, and 
was almost immediately afterwards impointed 
Professor of Sanskrit and Compiinitive Philology 
in the University of Munich, which he held up to 
the time of his death. He and dastoor Hushang 
Jamasp published two valuable glossiiries of the 
Old Zend-Pehlavi, and an edition and translation 
of the Aida-Viwif. He died in Switzerland, 2d 
June 1876. 

HAUL. Arab. Power. La haul wa la qiiwat 
ilaba Allah, There is no power nor virtue but in 
God, — a solemn invocation of Mahoinedans. 

HAURAN is a term applied to any solitude, 
whether barren or fertile, and soiaethncs ap- 
plied to extensive )>asturc lands. Ilaunin is the 
Auranitis of Josephus, and the Itun^a of St. Luke. 
The countries south of Damascus, viz. tlu; llauran, 
the rocky wilderness of the Ledja, and th<e moun- 
tainous district lying cast of the Jordan, collec- 
tively speaking, formed the country which was 
first conquered by the Israelites before the sub- 
jugation of the land of Oauaan, and was allotted 
to the tribe of Reuben, Gad, an<l the half tribe of 
Manasseh. In the time of the Romans, nearly Uio 
whole was comprised under the district called 
Peraea, which was itself divided into the Mix 
^ntons of Abilene, Trachonitis, Iturea, Gaulon- 
itis, Batansea, and Peraea, strictly cuIUmI j to which 
some geographers liave added Decapolis. Abilene 
was the most northern of these provinces, being 
situated between the mountains of Libunus and 
Anti-Libanus, and deriving its name from the city 
of Abila or Abela. Trachonitis was bounded by 
the desert on the east, Batamea on the west, 
Iturea on the south, and the country of Damascus 
on the north, and included the rocky district now 
called £1 Ledja. Iturea, on the east of Batansea, 
and to the south of Trachonitis, derived its name 
from letur, the son of Isbmael, and was called 
Auranitis, from the city of Auran, whicir latter 
^pelJatioii it still retains, under that of Hauran. 
uaulonitis was a tract on the east side of the lake 
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of Gennesareth and the river Jordan, which 
derived its name from Gauhm, the city of Og, 
king of Bashan. Batamva, the ancient kingdom 
of Bashan, was situated to the north-east of 
Gaulonitis, and was celebrated for its excellent 
breed of cattle, its rich pastures, and for its stately 
oaks. A part of it is now called £1 Belka. Peraea, 
in its strictest sense, included the southern pari 
of the country beyond Jordan and Samaria. 

In May the whole of the Hauran plain is 
covered with swarms of Bedouin wanderers from 
the desert, who come for water and pasturage 
during the summer moiiibs, and to obtain a pro- 
vision of com for the winter; they remain till 
after September. If they are at peace with the 
pasha, they encamp genei^ly amongst the viliaf;es 
near the springs or wells; if at war with him, 
confine themselves to the district to the soutli 
of Boazra, towards Om-e-jaml and Jadheins, 
extending as far as Zerka. The Arabs of the 
Jabl Haumn (called the Ahl-ul-Jabl) and those 
of the Ledja seldom encamp beyond their usual 
limits ; they are kept in more strict dependence 
on the pasha than the other tribes. The Ahl-ul- 
Jabl are the shepherds of the people of Bie 
plains, who entrust them with their flocks during 
the winter to pasture amongst the rocks ana 
mountains. In spring the Arabs restore the 
flocks to their proprietors, receiving for their 
trouble one -fourth of the lambs and kids, and 
a like proportion of the butter made from the 
milk during the spring montiis. Those which 
are to be sold are taken to Damascus. The soil 
of the Hauran consists of a fine black earth, of 
great denth, but little cultivated. — Burckhardl; 
liobiunojiii 1 Va rels. 

HAUZ. Arab., Hind. A fountain, a tank. 

HAVELOCK, Sir HENRV, K.C.B., one of 
three brotlujrs, olDcers in the British anny, who 
served in India. William was killed in cliarging the 
Sikhs at Ibuimuggiir. Henry, born 1795 at Bishop- 
wcarmouth, in 1815 entered the am»y in the 
95th Regiment, and afterwards exchanged into the 
13th Light Infantry, and in Januaiy 1823 em- 
barked for Intlia. He sex'ved in the fiiut Burineso 
war as Deputy Adjutant-General, and published 
his ExperitnccK of Cautpaigns in Ava, On the 
9th February 1829 he married Hannah Shepherd, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marsbman. 
He was witli his regiment whilst it was cooped up 
in Jalalabad. He was present at the battles of 
Funuiar and Maharajpur. In 1857 he coiiuiianded 
a division in the Persian war. When the mutiny 
and rebellion of 1857 occurred, Havelock sug- 
gested the fonnation of a moveable column at 
Allahabad, which was immediately fonued, and 
among the troops were Nciirs Madras Fusilieis. 
From this time he commanded in many battles, — 
on the 11th July 1857, at Futtehpur; on the 15th 
lie fought at Aoiig ; on the 16tli he fought and 
took Cawnpur. His last great effort was tiie first 
relief of Luckuow, on the 25th September 1857. 
The second relief of Lucknow was effected by Sir 
Colin Campbell, on the 17th November 1857. Sir 
Colin Campbell had arrived in India, and the 
Govermneiit had superseded Havelock, putting 
Outram in command of the force in OuA ; but 
tliat noble soldier refused to supplant his bravo 
comiade, prefeiiing rather to act under him 
than deprive him of his well-earned right to re- 
lieve Lucknow, and the two together advancing 
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effected the relief. The Blue Caps (FuBiliers) 
charged the Char Bagh bridge, but Maude's two 
guns could not silence the superior artillery of the 
enemy in their front. Almost every man at them 
was either killed or wounded, when General Neill, 
who commanded the first brigade in Sir James 
Outram’s absence, allowed a charge, and the first 
Madras Fusiliers were ordered to advance. Lieu- 
tenant Arnold, a young officer ever conspicuous 
even among the daring spirits of that noble regi- 
ment, had been impatiently watching for the 
signal. At Uie first word, and without waiting 
for the regiment to rise and form, he dashed on to 
the bridge wiUi some ten of his men. Arnold 
himself fell, shot through both legs, and his devoted 
followers were swept down ^inost to a man. 
Lieutenant Havelock, tlie Deputy Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General, alone remained on the bridge, the 
mark for a hundred bullets. The Fusiliers daslied 
forward witli a cheer, without giving the enemy 
time to reload, advanced over the prostrate bodies 
of their comiades, and, rushiug on the guns amidst 
a storm of bulleta, wrested them from Uic enemy, 
and bayoneted the gunners. It was a second 
Lodi ! roor Arnold died. ‘ At length,* writes the 
general, ‘ we found ourselves at the gates of die 
Residency, and entere<l in the dark in triumph.* 
Gcneial Havelock’s career was finished. He 
fell sick, and died in perfect peace and hope, 
attiiiidcd by his aide-de-camp, Hargood of the 
Fusiliers, and his sun. Calling the latter to him, 
he said, * I die happy and contented.* ‘ See how a 
Christian can die.’ And when Outram camo to 
visit his dying comrade, he said, * I have forty years 
so ruleil my life, that when death cafiie 1 might 
face it without fear.* A statue has been erected 
to his memory in Trafalgar Sipiare, London. 

HAVILDAR, in the British Iiuliau armies, a 
iion-commissioiicd offieer of imtivii soldiers equal 
to a sergeant. 

HAWAII or Hawa of the Arabs, the Eve of 
the Bible, the mother of the human mce, and 
recognised under different names in all cosmo- 
gonies. The Afltarto of iho Assyrians, Isis nurs- 
ing Homs of the Egyptians, the Demetor and 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks, and the Scythian 
Friya. Baltis, in Byhlius ealletl Beuth or Behuth, 
Le. void of genesis, is identical with space, and 
means the niothtfr’s womb, the primeval mother, — 
the fundamental idea being the mother or source 
of life, which is the meaning of Havvoli, and the Eye 
of Genesis. The tomb of Eve is pointed out in 
several places. Mecca is bomuled on the east by 
a hill ciulcd Abu-Kubays, and, according to many 
Mahonicdans, Adam, with Eve his wife and son 
SeUi, lie buried tlien^. Also, at less than a mile 
from the Medina gate of Jodda, is a tomb said 
to bo of our common mother Eve, It is sumiouiitcd 
by a cuiiola and surrounded by walls, enclosing a 
pretty cemetery, in which many of her children 
lie around her.-^Bunsen's Egypt; Ilamilton^ Sinai. 

HAWAIGAR, in Hindustan, firework manu- 
facturers. ... XT- X 

hawk eagle, species of the genera Nisastus 

and Liinnsetus. 

hawking is a pastime to which several 
Asiatic races are addicted. The employment of 
trained hawks may be traced to an exceedingly 
remote antiquity ; and Mr. Uyard found a bas- 
relief at Khorsabad, in which a falconer is bearing 
a hawk on his wrist. The Bedouins of Mesopotamia 


are attached to the sport, and especially so with 
reference to their food supply ; and the Arabs 
may possibly have introduced it, together with the 
creed of Mahomed, among the Malays of the 
Archipelago. In Africa this sport is confined to a 
few of the Mahomedaiis of the north. In Europe 
it seems to be first distinctly mentioned by authors 
about the fifth century ; but the garniture of the 
trained hawks would appear to have been unknown 
prior to the cruaadea In the famous Bayeux 
tapestry, for instance, falcons are represented as 
carried upon the wrist unhooded. Trained 
ospreys were formerly employed in Europe for 
fishing; and Colonel Montague cites an Act 
passed in the reign of William and Mary, by which 
persons were prohibited at a certain period of 
the year from taking any salmon, salmon peal, or 
salmon kind, by hawks, racks, guns, etc. There 
is at least one ip'eat hawk fair or sale in the 
Himalaya, at which Indian falconers, many of 
whom come from immense distances, congregate 
for the purpose of buying, selling, and comparing 
their hawks. 

The hawks commonly used are— 

1. GoBkawk.—AutuT palumbarius, Linn, Ba^ Shah* 

baz, female ; Jurra, male. Europe, Himalaya, 

Sind, Neilgherries. 

2. Crested Ooshnwk.—A. trivirgaius, Temni. Oor- 

bosra, Maiiik-berra, Kot - eswur. All the hilly 

wooded regions of India. 

The Shah - baz, or hawk - king, a large grey 
goshawk with yellow (gulab) eyes, caught in the 
hills of Afghanistan and its surrounding regions, 
is brought down to the plains, and sold, when well 
reclaimed, trained, and in good condition, for £5 
or £6. The ticrcelet or male is, as usual, much 
smaller than the female, and is called Jurra in 
Persian, Hhe active.* Both are uiicominonly 
strong and ferocious. They are accounted the 
noblest birds; the S!ier-baz (lion-hawk), or pere- 
grine of Bokhara and the snowy regions, being 
all but unknown in Sind. 

3. Peregrine Falcon. —F hIco pcregriiius, Ow. Bhyri, 

female; Bhyri bacha, male. Native of Europe, 

N. Asia ; visits India from October to April. 

The Bhyri or Bhuiri, Falco peregrinus, so 
celebrated amongst Indian falconers for her 
boldness and [lowcr, and her tiercel, in Sind 
impropeily called the Shahiii, arc found in some 
pirts of Sind. They fly at paitridges, hares, 
bustards, curlews, herons, and tlie Bjiros ; being 
long-winged hawks, or birds of the lure, they are 
taught to fly high, to wait ou the falconer, and to 
make the point ; not greatly prized. 

Xfwar.— Foloo jugger, Laggar, female; 

* Jaggar,mafe. Common over ail India, Sind, Pan jab. 

The Laggar, and her mate tJie Jaggar, is tlie 
only long-winged hawk generally used m Sind ; 
she is laige and black-eyed, with yellow legs, 
black claws, and a tail of a cinereous white colour. 
She is a native of Sind, moults during tlie hot 
moiiUis from April to October, and builds in 
ruined walls and old mimosa trees. The l^gar 
ia flown at quail, partridge, curlew, bast^- 
bustard, and hares. The best sport is undoubtedly 
afforded by crows, only she is addicted to carrying 
the quarry, and is very likely to bo killed by her 
angry enemies. She is trained for the season, and 
then iet loose. 

6. Shahin Falcon.—FsAco peregrinator, Sund. Sbfdiin, 
female; Kohi, Koola, male. Native of cU India, 
Afghauistan, and Western Asia. 



HAWKINS. 


HAWKS. 


The Shahin ia the female of the Falco pere- 
^^nnato^, and ia esteemed the first of all the 
falcons for hawking. It ia trained to hover and 
circle in the air over the falconer and party. 

C. or Ckan'ug . — Falco eacer, ScM. C’hargh, 

female ; Cliarghela* mate. Africa, Himalaya, 
Nepal, Europe. 

The Saker or cherrug falcon, F. sacer, is ti*ained 
for striking hares, antelopes, florikin. 

7. The Merlin . — HypofcriorchiB oeBalon, Gm. 

8. TurunUif or Redheaded Merlin. — H. ohicquera, 

Daud, Turumti, /ma/e; Chetwa, >na/c, £uro])o, 
all ludia. and Sind. 

Botli these have been trained in Europe and 
Asia. 

9. The /Tbftfty.-yHypotriorohis subbuteo, L. Doureli, 

Kegi. Native of Europe ; a winter visitor to all 
parts of India. 

10. Indian severus, Horaf. Dhutl, female; 

Dhutor, male. Inhabits the Himalaya, Malay 
Peninsula, Java, and the Philippines. 

11. llie Kestrel. — Tinnunculus alaudarius, Briaa., 
Narzi, female; Narzanak, male. A native of 
Europe ; a cold-weather visitor to India. 

12. Leaser Kestrel. — Erythrupus oenchris, Naum. 
Kashmir, Neilgherries. 

13. R’ ddcfjged Falron. — B. vespertinua, L. S. Europe, 
N. Africa, Western and Central Asia, India. 

14. Shikra. — Microniaua badius, Om. Shikra, female; 
Cliinka, Cbipak, male. Afghanistan, all India, 
Ceylon, Assam, Burma, Malayana. 

15. Karoptan Sparroiv hawk, -- Accipiter niaus, L. 
Baaha, female ; Bashin, male. Visits India, 
October to March. 

IG. Beam Spam'Ow hawk.~ A. virgatus, Temm. Beara, 
female ; Dhoti, inale. All the large forests of 
India, Assam, Burma, and Archipelago. 

The Shikra and her tiercel the Chipak are 
flown at jjartridgefl, and by their swiftness and 
agility afford tolerable sport. At the same time 
they are opprobriously called dog-birds by the 
falconer, on account of their ignoble qualities, 
their want of stanchness, and their habit of caiTy- 
ing the game, — carrnng being the technical word 
for flying away with the wounded bird. They 
could formerly be bought ready trained in most 
parts of Sind for a shilling or two. 

The Shikra, Micronisus badius, is more com- 
monly trained in India than any other hawk. 

The Fluropean sparrow-hawk, Accipitcr nisus, 
and the Besra sparrow-hawk, A. virgatus, are both 
largely trained. 

The Bashah sparrow-hawk, A. nisus, and her 
mate the Bashin, a small, short-winged, low-flying 
bird with yellow eyes, and dark plumage in her 
first year, which afterwards changes to a light 
asli column marked with large grey bars, are very 
much valued on account of the rapid waybill 
which they fill the pot, especially with partridges. 
As tliey remain in Sind during the cold weather, 
and retire in summor to the hills around, those 
trained are passage-hawks, or birds of the year. 
Their low price, 8 b. or lOs., made it scarcely 
worth while to mew them, so they were let loose 
when the moulting season commenced.— «/erdon’« 
Birds; Burton's Falconry in the Valley of the 
Indus. 

HAWKINSf an English captain ^ho landed at 
Surat in the jrear 1608, in the reign of the 
emperor Jahani^. He proceeded to Agra to the 
court of the emperor, where he was well received. 
HAWKS, Kites, etc. 

Fauoon, Fe. 

sHabioht, Falke, . . Gkr. 

Falcone, .... It. 


Eagles, hawks, kites, etc., are Jill classed by 
naturalists under the sub-families Accipitrinse or 
hawks, Aquilinm or eagles, Butconinaa or buzz^ris, 
Falconinse or falcons, and Miivina) or kites, etc., 
all of the family Falconidse. They fly well, take 
their prey on the wing, feed on small mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects ; almost all are 
solitary and monogamous. Many of them are 
common to Great Britain and the E. Indies, as the 
peregrine and other falcons, the merlins, and 
kestrel. Astur trivirgatus, the goshawk, occurs 
m the hilly parte of Nepal, India, and the Malay 
countries. A. i)alumbariuB is a native of Europe 
and the Sub-Himalaya. The kestrel is occasionally 
observed in exti^aordinaxy abundance, and har- 
riers (Circus) are often seen beating over the open 
ground. In Lower Bengal, kites quit Cah utta 
and neighbourhood during the rains and return in 
the cold weather. It is supposed that they go to 
the N.E. to breed. The kestrel, baza, and Indian 
hobby are most frequent in Bengal during the rtiins. 
In Bengal, the kites and Bralimany kites breed 
chiefly iu January and February, and disappear 
during the rains; but adjutants appear as soon 
as the rains set in, and, becoming in fine plumage 
towards the close of the rains, depart at that time 
to breed in the eastern portion of the Sunderbuns, 
and along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
ujjoii lofty trees and rocks. In tlie island of Bom- 
bay, on the approach of the monsoon, neai ly all the 
kites, hawks, vultures, and other carrion birds 
j disappear from the sea- coast ; but the crows begin 
I to bmld their nests and hatch their young Just at 
the season that seems most unsuitable for meuba- 
tion, when the eggs arc often shaken out, or the 
neste themselves are destroyed, by the violence and 
inclemency of rain and tempest. Carnivorous 
birds, as the rains approach, betake themselves to 
the comparatively dry air of the Dekhau, where 
they nestle and bring forth in comfort, and find 
food and shelter for their little ones. The scenes 
which follow the conclusion of the rains are 
curious enough. While the Mahomedans bury, 
and the Hindus bum their dead, the Parsee race 
expose their dead in hirge cylindrical roofless 
structures, called towers of silence, where birds 
of prey at ; times find an abundant repast Their 
family cares and anxieties over for the season, tlie 
carrion birds, which had left •'in May for the 
Dckhan, return in October to Bombay, and make 
at once for the usual sccues, now stored with a 
three months* supply of luitastcd food. As they 
appear in clouds approaching from the mainlancf, 
the crows, unwilling that their dominions should 
be invaded, hasten in flocks to meet them, and a 
battle ensues iu the air, loud, fierce, and noisy ; 
the fluttering of the wings, the screaming and 
cawing of the combatants, resounding over tho 
island, till the larger birds succeed, and. having 
^ined the victory, are suffered henceforth to live 
iu peace. 

in Ceylon, the beautiful peregrine falcon, Falco 
peregrinus, Linn.^ is rare, but the kestrel, Tinnun- 
culuB alaudarius, Bmr., is everwhere found ; and 
the bold and daring goshawk, Astur trivirf^atus, 
Temm.f is seen wherever wild crags and pecTpices 
afford safe breeding places. In the Strict of 
Anaradhpura, where it is trained for hawking, it 
is usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken its eyes by 
means of a silken thread passed through holes in 
the eyelids. The ignoble birds of prey the IriteSi 
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HAY. 


HAZARA, 


Milv^ govlnda, Sykei, keep cloee by the shore, Hazara between Kabul and Herat, some claim 
and hOYer round the return^ boats of the fisher- descent from Toghiani Turk, 
men, to feast on the fry rejected from their nete. The Deh Kundi Hazara assert their origin from 
Accipitertrinotatus is a beautiful hawk of Celebes, a Koresh tribe of Arabs. The Deh Kundi muster 
with elegant rows of large round white spots on 12,000 fighting men. 

the tail— jrennonf’i Ceyhn, p. 246 ; Dr. BuUt in The Faolodi of Gujaristan are said to be so 
Bombay Times ; Mr, Blyth^ ‘ Z.,* in Indian Field, called from a daughter of Afrasiab. 

See Eagles. The Deh Zangi Hazara, who were reduced by 

HAY. Murad Bey of Kunduz, are Shiahs, and from them 

Port Hazara slaves are procured. TWiey 

! ! Bus flocks, and their cavaliy have been 

* * , gp* estimated at from 12,000 to 28,000. 

Sw., Dan. The Jaguri Hazara, who can assemble 6000, 
. . Tam, occupy the country bounded north by Gujaristan 

* * Gul-Koh, east by Karabagh, Mukur, and 

, . 1 RK. jjegana, south by Arghandab and Warazan, and 

Any kind of grass cut and dried for the food west by MaH^tan, 60 miles by 40 miles of beautiful 
of horses, cattle, etc. — McCulloch; Faulkner, and fertile valleys, and number about 50,000 souls* 
HAY, Lord ARTHUR, afterwards Marquess They are a short but well-made race, beardless, 
of Tweeddaie, author of numerous contiibutlons with flat nose, and some of their tribes follow 
on the botany and natural history of India. the custom called Kooroo-bistan, which consists 

HAYOBANS, a Rajput tribe in the province of in lending their wives to strangers for a night or 
Benares, who once were dominant on the banks a week. 

of the Nerlmdda. — W, The Faoladi Hazara number 1000 families* 

HAYWARD, GEORGE W., a scientific explorer, They dwell between Kabul and Bamian. 
who was endeavouring to reach the Pamir steppes The Deh Chafran or Zard-alu, near Karabagh, 
and the country north of Peshawur, in the interest are about 3000 families. 

of the Royal Geographical Society of London, The Shaikli Ali, east of Bamian, from 8000 to 
but wiuj murdered, in a.d. 1870, in Chitral by 5000 families, occupy between Bamian, Ghorbond, 
Mir Wall, tlie nephew (sister’s son) of Aman and the Helmand. 

Malik, chief of Chitral, the valley north of Swat About forty other tribes are mentioned by 
and Bajour and west of Gilghit. The Kashmir Elphinstone, Bumess, Wood, Leech, Lumsden, 
authoiities urged him repeatedly to abandon the who estimate their numbers up to 300,000 souls, 
expedition, in which his life would not be safe. The Hazara assume as tneir titles, Ikhtiar, 

Mr. Hayward resolved to persevere, although he Khan, Mchtar, Sadiq, Sultan, Turkhan, and 

was aware that beyond the Gilghit frontier the Yali. Grain is scarce ; their bread is tasteless ; 
Maharaja of Kashmir would be absolutely unable aiid their food consists of the flesh of their 
to protect him. sheep, oxen, and horacs, with cheese. In 

HAZAR. Arab. Present Hence also Huzur, yeare of scarcity they voluntarily sell their 
the presence, an appellation of royalty ; also children to the Uzbak slave dealers. The Shiah 
Hazrat, a respectful address ; Hazari, breakfast Hazara detc^st and persecute the Sunni Afghan, 
HAZARA, according to Bcllew, is from llazur, Aimak, and Uzbak, yet revere AH and all Syuds. 
a thousand ; it means a division, a disposition by They speak a Persian dialect, and are friendly 
Uiousands, and is so applied by the Persians, with the Kazzilbash and Parsivan. Almost every 
by the mountiunecrs of Gnor, and by the Afghans, tribe is at war with their neighbours, and with 
to the Mongol tribes occupying the mounUiiii the Aimak and Uzbak, and even the chiefs of their 
country of Glior, lying between Kabul and Herat own race carry off many into slavery. Hazara do 
in one direction, and Kaudaiiar and Balkh in all the labouring work of Kabul. Their country 
another. Ho sayd^(p. 206) it is the equivalent of yields lead and sulphur. They breed dumba (tailed) 
the Tartivr toman or t uiuau. Hazara tribes occupy sheep and horses. Their animals liave the fine 
the whole range of the Paropamisus, or the shawl- wool with which they manufacture carpets and 
mountains extendmg between the Hindu Kush the fabric called Burrick. Hazara Zeidnat was a 
or Caucasus and the city of Herat, to within a few tribe in the fertile KalaNao district, at the Murghab 
^ys* march of Kandaliar. The Hazara districts and Panjdeh livers, who claim to be the original 
between Kabul and Bamian are collectively called Ha&ra, and assume the title of Sar-i-khana. Their 
Bisut, and inallia or tribute is enforced from them chief has jurisdiction over 28,000 tents. They 
by the authorities of Kabul. In the mountainous are supposed to be Aimak. They bad immense 
country between Kabul and Herat, the habitations flocks and herds of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and 
of tlie Hazara tribes are at heights between 6000 camels. In 1847, Yar Muhammad marched against 
and 10,000 feet above the sea. Some of Uiem and defeated Karimdad, the chief of this tribe, 
claim to be of Turk origin ; otliers in appearance and removed 10,000 families to Herat ; and the 
very much resemble the Qurklia. They have the Persians, after the capture of Herat in 1857, 
same high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, very removed the whole tribe within Persian territory, 
little beard, and these no doubt ore of Tartar and deprived them of all their baggage and cattle, 
origin. Some profess the Sunni, others the Shi^ They could oMemble 4 WO cavalry and 3000 
form of Mahomedanism. A tribe inhabiting the infant^. Ferrier, in his Caravan Joiimera 
country to ttie east of the Taemuri of Khaff^between fpp. 1^4-237), mentions that he fell amwg rae 
it and the great range from Khairabod to Hosanak, Aimak.Hazara on Murghab riwr, and other 
are violent Sunni. These are of Tartar origin, tribes about Dev-Hissar, more to the north and 
and are predatory, selling their captives to the east. He says their women take part in eveiy 
Turkoman, and plundering up to flWt Of the war, manage the horse, the sword, and the fire-" 
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Hovi, DuT. Feno, . , . 

Foin, . Fr. Syeno, . . . 

Hew Orr. Heno, . . . 

Ohans, .... Quj. Hd, . . . 

Sttkha ghans, . . Hind. Wolanda plllu, 

Fieno, * . * . * . It. Endu paebika, 

Foimm, . , . . Lat. Kuruot, • . 



HAZARA. 


HKAI). 


lock. Tlieir courage amounts to rasimesB, and . 
they are more dreaded than tlie men for cruelty 
and fierceness. It is, and» so far as they know, 
has always been, a national cuHtom. Here we 
luive an intelligible explanation of the Amazons of 
Alexander, and the ‘ female hosts^ of Nemuchi. 
In an attack by the Firoz Kohi on a Hazara tribe 
near Singlah, in which he was engaged, he says 
it was a remarkable sight to see brave and 
energetic Tartar women under fire amongst, and 
as forward as, the men ; they fight also on horse- 
kick, and ride or act under any circumstances as 
well as the other sex. He siiys ‘ more than one of 
them would, 1 have no doubt, meet any European 
horseman on more tlmn equal terms : the dexterity 
with which thev manage their horse is extra- 
ordinary, and their courage is not less great. 
They take part in every war, and tlie A’’anquished 
dread their cruelty more tlian that of the men.* 
— Cal, lUv, No. 64, p. 433 ; Vigne*s Personal 
Narrative^ pp. 118-171; Masson's Journeys, ii. 
pp. 217-296 ; E, /. Pari. Papers, Cabool and 
Afghanistan, pp. 135, 136 ; Yule's Cathay, ii. 

1 ). 640 ; Ferner, Journeys, pp. 194, 222, 237 ; 
MacGreaor ; Bellew, p. 205 ; Campbell, p. 64. 

HAZARA, a British district in the Panjab, 
lying between lat. 33" 46' and 36" 2' N., and 
between long. 72" 35' 30" and 74" 9' E. ; area, 
2771 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Black Mountains, the Swati country, 
Kohistau, and Chilas, on the east by Kashmir, 
on the south by Rawal Pindi district, and on the 
west by the river Indus. It consists of a long 
and narrow valley, shut in on cither side by lofty 
mountains, whose peaks rise to 17,000 feet above 
the sea. A group of ancient mounds, extending into 
the southern portion of this distnet from that of 
Kawal Pindi, have been identified by General 
Cunningham with the siU^ of TuxUa. Under the 
successors of Ran jit Singh, the Hazara people 
declared for independence, and Syud Akbar of 
Sitana was elected king by the assembled 
chieftains. Enumeration over a total area of 
2836 square miles disclosed a total population of 
367,218. The Hindus amount to 6 06 per cent. 
The Pathan tribes were — Jadun, 15,711 ; Swati, 
21,334; ‘others,* 16,748. Other Mahomedans 
are— Syuds, 11,700; Dhund, 14,412; Kharal, 
10,784 ; Awan, 50,564 ; Gujar, 54,420. Hindus 
or Sikhs — Kshatri^-as, 12,320 ; Bi’aiimanB, 3009. 
The Swati occupy the Khagan gorge ; while the 
other tribes of Pathan origin inhabit the western 
frontier of tlie district. 'Ihe Dhund and Kharal 
hold the south-eaKteru hills ; the Awan aivl 
Qujur are scattered over the whole country, 
occupying inferior social positions. The Dhund, 
Kharal, and Swati in particular are of small 
stature, and deficient in strength. — Imp. Gaz. 

HAZARIBAGH, a British district in Bengal, 
lying between lat. 23" 26' and 24° 48' N., and 
long. 84° 29' and 86° 38' E. ; area, 7020 square 
miles; population in 1872, 771,875. A central 
plateau, about forty miles in length, has peaks 
rising from 2463 to 3445 feet above the sea. 
Its aboriginal tribes are — Santal, 36,306 ; Koi, 
7307 ; Bhoi, 6836 ; Munda, 5664 ; Birhor, 132 ; 
Bhuiya, 73,824 ; Chamar, 26,112 ; Ghatwal, 
31,134 ; Bhogta, 20,546. The agriculturists are 
— Kunni, 40,538 ; Koeri, 27,560. The 'traders 
are — Banya, 13,669 ; and Teli, 29,876. The 
Rajputs, known as the Panwar or Ujjaini, formerly 
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supplied tlu* Bliojpuria sepoys to the native 
army ; and the Nagbansi, who are peculiar to 
Chutia Nagpur, are Rajputs of pure blood. 
The Srawak or secular Jains are w'cll-to-do 
merchants, and occupy a high social position. 
I'he religious Jains live at the foot of Parasiiath 
Hill, and are custodians of the temples in the 
village of Madhuban, from which pilgrims ascend 
Parasnath. The Birhor of Hazarib^h and Lohar- 
dagga live m the jungles or hill -sides in huts 
made of branches of trees. They have hardly 
any cultivation, and never touch a plough. The 
men spend their time in snaring h^es and 
monkeys, and also trade in various jungle pro- 
ducts. 'rhey worsliip female deities and devils, 
and it is supposed that they at one time practised 
cannibalism. The wealthier Gbatwals are con- 
siderable landholders in the N.E. of Hazaribagb, 
and claim to be zamindars under the permanent 
settlement of 1793. — Imp. Gaz. 

HAZ AR KINIAN, or the Thousand Springs, are 
in Kurdistan, in the district of Aalan, an alpine 
spot where innumerable springs start from the 
ground. — Rich's Kurdistan, L p. 262. 

HAZEL NUT, Corylus avellana. 

Bintlik, .... Benu. Avellane, . , . Lat. 

Tain, .... Chin. Fenduk, . . . Pass. 

Noiaettes aveilcnea, Fr. Avellana, . . . Port. 

Haaelnu&ae, . . Gkr. AveUanaa, ... . Sr. 

l^Accinole, avcline, . It. 

The fruit of different species of the Ooryli or 
hazel trees. Tiie kernels have a mild, farinaceous, 
oily taste, agreeable to most palates. A kind of 
chocolate has been prepared from them, and 
they have been sometimes made into bread. 
They are grown in Europe, are produced abun- 
dantly in China and in the Himalayus ; and hazel 
nuts are imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf.— ilPCidtocA. 

HAZIRAT. Hini>. In Mahomedan divination, 
in India, the flame of a chonn-wick. 

HAZIR ZAMIN. Hind. A personal Imil. 

HAZKAT. Abad. An honorific appellation, 
equivalent to lord, reverence, Mr., worship, l^ord 
Jesus, Hazrat Isa. Hazrat Ali, the lord Ali. 

HAZUAT IMAM, a town on the south bank of 
the Oxus, producing good silk. 

HEAD. 


Raa, Arab. Sar, r . Hind., Pers. 

Tcte, Fu. Tallc, . . Tam., Tel. 


The .Mahomedan races of Arabia, Persia, and 
India, in acknowledging an order, stake their 
head on obeying it. The Arab will say, Dala 
rasi. On mv head be it ; and the Persian and 
Indian Mahomedan, Ba-sar-o-chashm, On my 
head and eyes be it. Horses are numbered by 
their head, as Bis ras asp, 20 head of horses. 

Head cloths, or roonnUs, of cotton are manu- 
factured in the Madras districts. They are 
always in squares of 6^ and 6 cubits, with laoe 
borders, and are always red - coloured, printed 
with white spots. These are worn by Hindus as 
turbands, and are of value from Ks. 8 to 250. 

Head-dress. The Turks of Turkey and of 
Egypt wear the turband and the red Fez cap. The 
Jews of Svria, Egypt, and Peim wear the turband 
(^-band). All the Mahomedans and many 
Hindus of India use turbands. Many Penuana wear 
caps. The Chinese history ascribes wing-like 
appendages to their emperor's cap. But win^ 
attached to the cap are rather an ancient Bindti 



HEAT. 


llEftREW. 


feature, and are remarkably preserved in the state the Semitic family of lan^piageM. Yemen and 
costume of the kings of Burma and the sultans of Arabia arc considered by Jewisli inedi»val tradi- 
Java — Fa/e, Cathmj, i. p, lix. tion as the land of the Ten Tribes, where powerful 

HEAT. Poohgying, Bijrm. The heat in S. Asia Jewish kings fought against infidels ; this belief 
is sometimes very great. Major Sander’s tlicr- exists even now among Eastern Jc'ws. About 
monjcter, on the Farrah-Rud in 1840, n>ae to the middle of the 19th century, liabbi R. Jacob 
175° in the sun, a heat which enabled him to Saphir visited Yemen, After R, Jacob Saphir, 
poach eggs in the burning sand. The mean heat Joseph Halevy was sent to Yemen by the French 
at Bombay is 84°, at Madras 83°, Calcutta 79°, Government, in order to copy Himyaritic in- 
Delhi 72 . The gunpowder in the factory of scriptiojis, and brought back manuscripts, which 
Madras is dried on blackened platfonns in the were partly acquired by the Bodleian Library, 
sun’s rays, and the thermometer rises to 1()4° Mr. Snapira of Jerusalem revisited the Jews in 
Fahr. Yemen, and thn)ugh him the British Museum now 

HEAVEN, the Assaina, Al-Fardus, and the pa8S(‘SRes a considerable number of manuscript 
Jannat of the Arab, Bihislit of the Persians, Bibles, many of them provided with the super- 
Himmel of the Germans, and Paridesh of the linear punctuation (usually called the ‘ Assyrian ’ 
Hindus, with all is the place to which the souls vowel -|K)int8, while the punctuation used in our 
of the virtuous dead are translutcKl, Paridesh Bibles is called the ‘ Palestinian ’), as well as with 
means the other world ; Himmelis from Himalaya, the Massorah. The Yemen manuscripts also 
the abode of snow. Mahomedans and Je.ws have contain a colleciioit of Agadic books, called 
Seven heavens. The seven heavens of the Jews Midrashim, which embody many lost passages, 
are— (1) the vellum or curtain, (2) the expanse known only from quotations by Maimonides and 
or firmament, (3) the clouds of ether, (4) the othci’a. In Persia inc Jews have adopted in their 
habitation where the temple of Jenisalem and writings the native language, though still using 
altar arc situated, and (5) where Michael otfers Hebrew (tharacters, just as their brethren have 
sacrifice ; (6) fixed residence, (7) Araboth or done in the Arabic -speaking countries, in Greece, 
special place of glory. The celestial place of the Spain, France, and Germany, and as the Karaitio 
Saiva Hindus is Swerga, wiid to be on Kailasa, a Jews have done among the Tatars. The Peisian 
mountain in the Himalayas north of Lake Manasa, translation of the Bible to be found in manu<* 
also on Mount Menu It is also called Sairibha, scripts of the National Library at Paris is, 
Misraka vana, Tavisha, Tridivam, Tripishtapam, according to Solomon Munk, not earlier than the 
and Urdhwa-loka. The heaven or paradise of 13th century and not later than the 14th ; but 
Vishnu is Vaikuntha, also called Vaibhro, and Bishop Theodoms in the 5th centuiy mentions 
sometimes described ns on Mount Mcru. The Saiva a Peraian translation of the Bible. So does 
regards Vaikuntha, and the Vaishnava regards Maimonides in the 12th century, who refers to a 
Kailas as merely a second Swerga. Each sect translation of the Pentateuch made several cen- 
belicves that the heaven of th(‘ir opjxinents passes turies before Mahomed. If this translation is not 
away with Indra’s paradise at the Maha Prulay, based on an early translation, the Jews in Persia 
but that their own heaven is not BO much destroyed must have, kept up the ancient Persian dialect, 
as re-created, Kailas merging into Maha Kailas, just as the Gennan Jews still B|Hiak in the ghettos 
and Vaikuntha being elevated into Go Lok. the pre-Lutheran Gennan, or as the Spanish 

HEAVY SPAR or sulphate of baryta is found exiles in the East speak ancient Spanish,— in a 
near the village of Pudoor, on the banks of the word, the ‘ lauguo des exilds,’ as Voltaire styles 
Tumbudra, about 7 miles from Kumool, on the the French of the Huguenots at Berlin. Wo 
slope of a low range of hills. Dr. Royle found it know, in fact, that in the time of the second 
near the convalescent depot at Landour. temple the Pentateuch lessons read in the syna- 

HEBETi, the vanishing, Abel of the Bible. ROguea (Acts xv. 21) were intKjrpreted by the 
HEBER. The passage. A historical term con- Methurgeman in the veniacula*- : hence the origin 
nected with the i»ce of Arphoxad, indicating their of the Targum or Chaldee translation. In Persia 
passage near the Upper Tigris in a south-western this rule was observed as late as the 13th century, 
dirccrion.— Baiwen. See Joktan. for it is stated on the margin of Genesis xxxv. 22, 

HEBER, REGINALD, bishop and metropolitan * The translation of this verso ought not to be read 
of India, an eminent writer. He was found dead publicly.’ The same is said in the Talmud, ‘ The 
in his bath at Trichinopoly on the fid April 1826. history of j^uben is read (in Hebrew), but not in 
He visited many pails of India, and consecrated (he; translation.’ In the synagogues of the Greek 
most of the churchyards and churches, which led rite, the practice of reading Uie translation of the 
to after regulations. His narrative was published Haftarah (section of the Prophets, Luke iv. 1C ; 
in London in 1828. Acts xiii. 14) was still kept up in the 12th 

HEBREW. The language of Tyre and Sidon century, according to a ritual manuscript in the 
was pure old Hebrew. Abram was a Hebrew, Bodleian Library, which contains the Greek 
who spoke Aramaic as his mother tongue, but translation of the book of Jonah in Hebrew 
migrated fi’om the Trans-Euphrates country, and characters with vowel points. This book fonns 
adopted the language of Canaan. His first-born the prophetical lesson of the afternoon service 
son waa Sidon. 1400 years after Joseph, Canaan (called Minhah) on the Day of Atonement, and it 
was occupied by the Israelite, Edomite, and is the oldest piece in prose written in modem 
Oanaanite as separate nations. In the Old Greek. Besides the Hcbrseo-Perskn manuscripts 
Testament (Isaiah xix. 18) the language of the in Paris, the ImiKjrial library of St. Petersbui^ 
Bible is caUed the language of Canaan,— in no possesses a fragment of a Hebrmo - Talmudic 
instfUdce Hebrew. The Hebrew lanjg^uage is used dictioitaiy, written at Djorjan in IfifiO, and the 
the small colony of Jews residmgln Cochin British Museum an astronomical treatise, tran« 
and its neighbourhood. Hebrew is a branch of scribed in Hebrew characters from a Persian 
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manuflcripi This is about all that is known of 
Jewish writing in Persia, 

Recently, Mr. Neubauer acquired in Paris a 
Pentateuch and Psalms, written, at Koom in the 
year 1483, to which a Jewish calendar in Persian 
IB attached. Another manuscript contains a 
translation of the Psalms, which is missing in the 
Paris collection. The copyist states that it was 
written for the great king, IGbleh-i-Alam (the 
Ribleh of the world), possibly Kablai Khan, who 
was the great protector of art and science iu that 
dark age, about 1294. Indeed, at that time, when 
Argun was the vassal king of Persia, the Jewish 
hysician Saad-ud-Oaula was his minister of 
nances, who not only restored onler to the 
finances of the kingdom, and forced the Mongol 
generals to obey law and justice, but also attracted 
learned men and poets to the court of his master. 
The most curious of the mantiscripts is a fragment 
of an epopee, which has for its suojcct the whole 
of the biblical history, and is simply an imitation 
of Firdausi ; its author, however, remains at 
present unknown. 

HEDERACEyl^l, the ivy tribe of plants, the 
Araliacesc of A. Rich. Species of the genera panax, 
paratrophia, and hedcra occur in India, II. 
neteropnylla occurs in Penang, P. palmata in Nepal 
and Araknn, P. tercbinthacoa in Penang, and II. 
cxaltata, 77ur., is a large tree growing in the 
central province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 
4000 to 6000 feet. H. unibellifera, the Sarura of 
Amboyna, has a shrubby, unarmed stem, and 
yields a blackish or dull -brown rosin with a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell. — Evg, Cyc,; 
Voigt; Tim. 

IIEDEUA HEIdX, the ivy. 

Lablab kussiui, . Arab. Arbambal, . . Jhelum. 
Brumbrumof . . Beab. KarfnorR,Mandia,KAaHAN 

Dakari, Parwatfci, Trans-IhdUH. 

Rural, Kuril of Chenab. Karur, .... Ravi. 
Harbambal of . Jhelum. Karbartt,Kaniuru, Sutlej. 

This ivy has a climbing stem, with root-like 
fibres. It is found between the Canaries and 
Europe on the west, and the northern parts of 
China on the east. In the north of India, and 
indeed occasionally in Italy, the berries, instead 
of being black os in Britain, are bright yellow, 
and it is supposed that this is more particularly 
the Hedera of the Roman poets. The flowers are 
yellowish, and appear late in the season, and, in 
consequence, are much resorted to by bees at 
seasons when little other food is to be had. It is 
common in the Panjab Himalaya, at places from 
8200 to 8000 feet ; occurs in the Salt Range apd 
Trans-Indus ; and Dr. Bellew got it at OOOO* feet 
near the Safed Kob. It is stated to be a fayourite 
food of goats, and in Kullu the leayes aire said to 
be added to the beer of the country to make it 
strong. — Dr. J. L. Stewart^ Eng. Cyc. 

HEDGEHOG, the genus Erinaceus of the mam- 
malia. There are in India two species, E. collaris 
and E. mentalis. E. dealbatus, Swinhoe^ is Chinese. 

HEDGES are not used for the cold-weather 
crops of India. For the mrden crops, sugar-cane, 
l^tei vine, and others, uie large species of sac- 
charum are used. Quick hedges are formed in 
Japan of the Lyoium Japonioum, Citrus trifoliata, 
Gmenia, species of Viburnum, Thuja, Spiraea; 
and arbours are made of the Dolichospolyeftimhyos. 
Dr. Cleghom gives the following as the wild and 
aultivated hedge plants of India : — 


I. Plants adapted for fteld enclosures. 

Opuntia Dillenii, ffaw. Bpicarpunts orientals, 

Agave Americana, L. Blwm. 

Euphorbia tirucalli, L. Jatropba ourcas, L. 

E. antiquorum, L. Pisonea aculeata, Box. 

E. nivulia, Buck. Capparis sepiaria, L, 

Cjwalpinia sepiaria, Box, C. aphylla, Box. 

C. sappan, L. Scutia Indiea, Brong. 

Pterolobium lacerans. Azima tetraoantha, Lam* 

Guilandina bonduc, L. Gmelina Asiatica, L. 

Parkinsonia aculeata, L. Balsamodendron Berry!, 

Poincinna pulchcrrima, L. Am, 

Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam. Toddalca aculeata, JPen. 

Inga dulcis, W\Ud, Ikimbusa arundinacea. 

Acacia Arabics, Willd. Bambusa spinosa, Box. 

A. concinna, D. C. B. nana, Box. 

Vachellia farnesiana, W. DendvocalamustuldR,iVfci. 

Hemicyolia sepiaria, W. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

IT. Ornamental plants forming inner fences. 

Lawsonia inermis, Wall. | Adhatoda vaslca, Eees, 
!.ioniccra ligiistrina, L. ! A. betonica, Neet. 

Citrus limetta, BUs. i Graptophylluin hortense, 
Morus Indiea, L. Ncet. 

Punica granatum, L. Gondarussa vulgaris, ATecs. 

Phyllantlius reticulata. Gardenia florida, L. 

Hibiscus rose Sinensis, L. Allamanda catbartica, L, 

III. J'lants used for edging garden walks. 

I*edilanthus tithymaloldes, Rosa semperflorens, Curtit. 

Poit. Heliotropium Curassavi- 

Vinca rosea, Willd. cum, L. 

Rosa Indiea, L, 

The C’acti, Agavese, and Euphorbim are adapted 
to the arid districts, their Btructure enabling them 
to exist, when refreshed with only occasional 

showers; the Mimosem and Cfcsalpinese seem to 
enjoy the Bomewhat more cold and moist climate 
of the Balaghat districtn; while the BambiiscsD 
and Pandanem luxuriate in the rich loamy Boil of 
the Mulnad (t.a. rain country). Plants for railway 
fences ought to differ as the line is continued 
through various districts, in accordance with the 
conditions under which particular plants thrive 
best between certain llinita of temperature and 
moisture. — Thmberg's Tr, iii. 8; Cleghorn in 
Ben. Brit. Am. 1860, p. 311. 

llEDUNG of Java, the chopping knife of the 
Tengcr mountaineers. 

HED-YA. Mahr. A drover or cattic-dcalcr. 
HEDYCHIUM, a genus of plants l^elonging to 
the natural order ZingiberaccsB. 28 species occur 
in the East Indies, some of them with sweet- 
iimelling flowers. 

Hedychium coronarium, Linu. 

Doolal champa, . Bxnq. I Ganda suB, . . Malay. 
Khet lan tbK, . BuitM. | 

The garland flower, much cultivated. Tluj 
flowers are fragrant; colours, orange, scarlet, 
yeDow, and white. The yellow and white ^^jiarietics 
arc both common. This is the most charming of 
all the plantB of this natural order; the great 
lonsth of time it continues to throw out a profusion 
of Targe, beautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes it 
particularly desirable. The plants are increased 
!)y dividing the roots. 

Hedychium spicatum, Royk, 

Ban-haldi ; Shlui of Beah. Bazar BooU. 

Bidhoul, . . . Hind. San-nai, Bandah, Chin. 
Ban-kela ; Bakl of Ravi. Kapur kaohri, , Hino. 
Khor ; Bhalw!, . BUTLU. Kaohur, Seer, Butti, „ 
This grows throughout the East Indies, in Nepal, 
in the Ponjab Himala^, up to near the Jhelum, 
at least, at from 8500 to 7600 feet, and also in 
(^hina. Its large broad leaves are twisted, and 
made into coarse mats for sleeping on, etc. The 
root is fragrant, warm, and aromatic ; and Dr. 
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Hoyle thinks it may probably be the ritte, or IcSser 
l^ilangal of Ainslie. The root, capoor cutchery, 
in China, is cut into Rinall pieces and dried for 
exportation ; has internally a whitish colour, but 
externally it is rough and of a reddish colour ; it 
has a pungent and bittefish taste, and a slightly 
aromatic smell. It is exported to Bombay, and 
from thence to Persia and Arabia ; it is said to be 
used in perfumery and for medicinal purposes, 
and also to preserve clothes from insects. In 
Oarhwal they are used in washing the newly 
married ; and Madden states that they are pounded 
with tobacco for the hookah. — O'Sh; Marsden; 
Roxh. ; Voigt: Stewart 

HEDYOTIDEiS, a section of plants of the 
natural order Cinchonacese, containing roecies of 
Wendlandia, Dentella, Hedyotis, etc. Yhere are 
ten known species of Hedyotis. 

Hedyotis Bunnanniana, R. Br. 

Oldenlandia biflora, Lam. 

Oerontegea biflora, Cham, and Schl, 
Khet^papra, . . Beno. | Purputi, Papra, . Hikd. 

Two-flowered Indian madder, is a plant of Ceylon, 
both Peninsulas of India, and Bengal. Appears in 
moist ground in the rainy season. The whole 
plant is used in infusion as an excellent tonic and 
febrifuge in chronic fever. Dose 1 to 2 drachms ; 
price 8 annas per lb. Other species also occur, 
and are called Gnnda badalee and Poonkha. 

Hedyotis Heynei, R. Br, 

H. herWea, Willde. | Oldenlandia herbacea, Box. 

Tolls nela vemu Tbl. 

A plant of the Peninsula of India. — Irvine. 

Hedyotis umbellata, Lamarck. 

H. biapida, Roth. Oldenlandia umbellata, 

H. Indica, Mrem. and 8ch. Linn. 

Ohay-root, Anqlo-Tam. Saya, Tam. 

Indian madder, . Eno. Emburel cheddi, . ,, 

Ohoya 8inoh. Cherivelu, . . . Txl. 

Sayan ; Sayan mul, „ 

This dye plant ^ws in sandy soOs on the Coro- 
mandel coast The root of that which grows wild 
is reckoned the best, but it is also cultivated 
to some extent For cultivation of the plant 
the finest sandy soil is required, as being the 
most favourable to the free growth of the root, 
on the length of which the value of the article 
greatly depends. The cultivation commences in 
the end of May or beraning of June, wita 
the first falls of tbe south-west monsoon. Dur- 
ing the space of three months the sand is sub- 
jected to repeated ploughings, and is thoroughly 
cleaned from aU weeds. Between each ploughii^ 
it is Ignored, and after the last ploughing it is 
levelm with a board, and formed into small beds 
of about six feet by three. The seed, which is 
extremely minute (so much so that it is impossible 
to sndher it except by sweeping up the surface 
sand into which it has fallen, at the end of the 
hai^est^f is then sown by spreading a thin layer 
of Sana over the prepared oeds. ^ey are then 
kept oonstantly moist, and are watered gently with 
a mere made of palmyra fibres, five or six times 
a day ; care being taken that the water is ^uite 
sweet and frash. for which purpose it is obtained 
from wells newly duff in the field. At the end of 
a fortnight the seeds under this treatment will 
have germinate freehr* after which the young 
plants are only watered once a day, in addition to 
whioh. liquid oow«4tU3kg, greatly diluted with water, 
bi daily sprinkled over them.. In about four 
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months more, or at the end of six months from 
the time of sowing, provided the season has been 
good and the falls of rain regular, the plants will 
nave reached maturity, and the roots be ready for 
digging. But no artificial Irrigation will compen- 
sate for a failure of tlie natural rain ; and when 
this happens, the plants must be left for three or 
even four months longer, in whi<i case the 
produce will be deficient both in quantity and 
quality. But in on ordinary season the produce 
of a podu, ot plot containing an acre ana three- 
quarters, will yield from 5 to 10, averaging about 
8, candies of 600 lbs. each. 

The plants arc dug up with a light wooden spade 
tipped with iron, and are tied into bundles of 
a handful each, without cutting ofi the stocks. 
They are then left to dry, the leaves wither and 
fall off, and the bundles are weighed and removed. 
Before the digging begins, the seeds, which have 
now ripened, are shed, and, being exceedingly 
minute, become inextricably mixed with the sanif, 
the. surface of which is therefore carefully scraped 
up, and reserved for future sowings. 

It is largely used by the Indian dyer in the south 
of India. It furnishes a red dye similar to 
manjith. Experiments in Great Britain with the 
chay-root have hitherto failed, in consequence, it 
is supposed, of deterioration during the voyage. 
In the case of this and of some other Indian dye- 
stuffs, the colouring matter could be extracted 
similarly to indigo before it is exported. — O'Sh . ; 
Aim,; R. Mad. Ex. 1867. See Onay-root; Dyes. 

HEDYSARUM. Ti-yu, Chin. Several occur 
in China, where the roots arc employed as a styptic 
or vulnerary. The leaves are used os a vegetable, 
and as a substitute for the proper tea-leaf. 

H. lineare is used in Cochin-China as a 
stomachic, and H. alpinum in Siberia for the same 
purpose. 

H. junceum grows in vast quantities in Shek- 
hawrJrti and elsewhere, near Jeypore : the small 
branches are sweet, and eaten by camels and other 
cattle. This becomes a considerable bush, and 
has no thorns. 

H. edysarum tuberosum, Roxh. 

Pueraria tubcrcta.— Bank's ic. Kmp, tab. 25, 

Kudsuml, . . . Hind. | Dar«e goomi^ee, . . TXL. 

A rare species, a native of the valleys far up 
amongst the mountains. It flowers during the hot 
season, at which time it is perfectly naked of 
leaves, being deciduous about the beginning of 
the cold season. The root, peeled and bruised 
into a cataplasm, is employed by the natives of the 
mountains where it grows to reduce swellings of 
tRe joints. — Roxh. ii. 863 ; Gen. Med. Top. p. 205 ; 
Smith. 

HEEL. This part of the body is often alluded 
to by oriental nations. The only vulnerable part 
of Krishna’s body was his heel, in which he was 
shot by a Bhil. 

HEEMACHA. Hind. A bag made of the 
skin of a lamb, used by fakirs. 

HEEN. Every Chinese province is divided 
into a certain number of distiicts, called Fu, Ting, 
Chow, or Keen. A Fu is a Vge portion or 
department of a province under the ffeneral con- 
trol of a civil omoer, immediately subordinate to 
the head of the provincial government.— jSfrr, 
Chinese 

HEERA-KASSEEa Hikp. Dry persulphate 
of iron, used in dyeing, in making ink, blacking 
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leather ; also in medicine^ and made into miftsi to 
apply to the teeth. To make — 

Black uttMt.—Heera-kaMeeSf ehaipal harra, choonl- 
gond, lila tootiyii, Iron ftlingn, kuth, equal parti, 
pounded and mixed ; rubbed on the ^mi. 

White mim , — Sufaid soonim (cryitallized carbonate 
of lime, double refracting epar) and cinnamon 
poundea together ; med bb tooth-powder. 
51«(ia-X*aMce#.— impure Bulphate of iron, the refuio 
from the manufactory of the sulphate of copper ; 
four Beers for one rupee. 

HEERA-KHOND, a place in Assam where 
diamonds occur. Sec Diamond. 

HEERANA or Hirana, in E. Oiidh, manuring a 
field by penning a herd of cattle or flock of sheep 
in it for several hours. K’hhutana is used in a 
similar sense in Rohilkhand. This practice is 
known in England under the name of fold- course 
or foldage. and formerly meant a privilege 
which several lonls reserved to themselves of 
setting up folds within their manors for the better 
manurance of the same. — EUiot^ Supp, Ghss, 
HEGGADE. Karn. The headman of a town 
or village, but especially applied to one of the 
Jain religion. It is also used by certain castes as 
an afflx to proper names, to intimate respectability, 
corresj^onding with Sahib or Mian in Hindustan. 
— Wihon'it Glossary. 

HEl-MIN, in Japan, all below the nubles; the 
commonalty, 

llEJAZ, Arab., is a large province of Arabia, 
containing the two sacred cities, Mecca and 
Medina. But geographers differ much as to its 
limits. Burton says that the Arab of the Hejoz 
still uses heathenish oaths and heathen names, 
few being Mahomodan, Their ordeal of licking 
red-hot iron, their practice of the saikh or scarifi- 
cation as a sign of manliness, and their blood 
revenge, their eating creatures which have not 
been made lawful by the usual formula, and their 
lending their wives to strangers, he indicates as 
showing how little Mahomedanism has influenced 
the uncivilised parts of the country. — Burton^s 
Jl/erco, iii. 79. j 

HELA, a man of a low caste; an inferior 
division of the Bhangi, engaged in the lowest 
menial offices. The Hela pride themselves on 
eating the leavings of Hindus only-. 

HELEOCHAUIS TUBEROSA, Bern. andSch., 
the Ma-tai or Pe-tsi of the Chinese, is a rush which 
is cultivated in ponds for its edible tubers. H. ! 
fistulosa and H. plantaginea of Australia and India 
and H. sphacelata are allied plants. — Smith, 
HELPER, Dr., of the Bengal medical service, 
and a celebrated botanist, was murdered by the 
natives of the Andamans, in January 1839. <.Hec 
As. Jour. 1840, vol. xxxiiL AuUior of Notice of 
the Mergui Archipelam, ibid. vol. xxxiiu ; Report 
on Tenasseiim and the surrounding Nations, Bl. 
As. Trans, vol. viiL Along witn Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, he reported on the new coal-field of 
Tenasserim in Bl. As. Trans. 1839, vol. viil 385. 
Author of Researches on the Tenasserim Coast, in 
Friend of India, 165, 638. — Dr, Buist, Catalogat* 
HELIANTHUS ANNUUS. L, Suti-fiower. 
Bbooria nraktl, • Bsno. I Adi^ bhakti chetlu, 

SuriJ mkhi, . . Hind. 1 Poddu or Proddu 
^^Suria mukhl, . • 8 anbk, | tirnguddo oboita, TsIm 
It is indigenous in Mexico and Peru; it was 
earir introduced into Europe after the discoretF 
of America. It is one of the cistacem, or rock* 
rose tribe. An acre has been known to yield 


50 bushels of seed -like nutlets, from which 50 
gallons of oil have been pressed, useful for the 
table, for machinery, soaps, and for painting. The 
seeds are valued for feeding fowls, also as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. The large flower-heads yield 
much honey, the stalks a useful textile fibre, 
and the blossoms a brilliant, lasting yellow dye. 
The absorbing and exhaling powers of this plant 
are great, and it is valuable for raising ^ickly 
vegetation around fever morasses. A sun-nowcr, 
according to Laccupidan, will exhale 1} lb. of 
water in a day. Its products are yielded in a few 
months. — Roxb, ; Von Mueller. 

HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS. TAnn. 


Bbeamoka, • . • Beno. | Jeruaalem artichoke, Eno. 

A native of Brazil, but the plant is cultivated 
throughout India as a vegetable in gardens. 
Jerusalem artichoke is a corruption of the Italian 
Girasolc. It was introduced int-o Europe at the 
Famese Garden at Rome, whence it was originally 
distributed. The roots are composed of a number 
of oblong tubercles, very large and fleshy, reddish 
outside and whitti within, resembling a potato ; 
the stems are herbaceous, and upright In France 
it is also known by the name of topinambour 
and poire dc terre. According to Braconnot and 
Paycn, the tubers do not contain fccula, but a 
vegetable principle called inulin or dahlin. These 
tubers, when cooked, form a good substitute for 
potatoes, and by some ai*e even preferred. The 
foliage and tubers increase the mifk of cows ; the 
stem is rich in textile fibre. Its yield is as 
plentiful as potatoes, with less labour; and in 
fair land, rich in potash, continues uninterruptedly 
from year to year. — Roxh. ; Von Mueller, 
HELTCIA ROBUSTA. Wall. 

Rliopalft robuntn, Hoxh, | H. Travancorica, Bedd. 

A Very handsome, good-sized tree, not un- 
common on banks of streams on the Tmvancore 
and Tiiincvclly mountains, above Panpanassam, 
at about 4000 feet elevation ; it also inhabits 
Eastern Bengal and Bunna. — Beddome^ FI, Syfv, 

HELICID.)B, a family of Gasteropodoos mol- 
lusca, the land snaila See Mollusca. 


HEIJCTERES ISORA. Linn, Screw-plant, 
iBora oorylifoUa, Sch. and End, 


Dhamni, . . • Dukh. 
Murad fling?. . . „ 

Kewun? Kowanni, „ 
Maror-phalli, . . Hind. 
KupaiBi, Joa-ka-phal, „ 
Kisht, Bar kisht, . Puts. 


Avurtanni, . • SaNSK. 
Leeviya-gaha, . . SlNOH, 
Vnlanibirikai, . . Tam. 
Syamali, . . . Tkl. 
Adasyamali, Kavanchi, ,, 
Nooli-tudda, • » „ 


This plant has a singular-looking contorted cap- 
sule, consisting of five fibres closely twisted in the 
shape of a screw, of various lengths, from 1 to 
inches. A liniment is prepared from the powder 
of it, which 18 Bupposea to be a faluablc applica- 
tion in cases of offensive sores inside of the ears. 
The Telugu name means that the juice of the root 
is a powerful stomachic. The powder -of the fruit 
has also been used in griping pains of the bowels, 
but solely because the twisted fibres of the capsule 
were conriderod to stamp it as a remedy, accord* 
Ixig to the anoient doctrine ctf signatures. The 
Im of the bark makes good ropes.— Poioftf; 
SUwart; Ainc, Mat Med. p. 118; (PSk, p. 228. 

HElflCTlS. Gray, A genus oi the mammalia, 
brifliiiging to the order Camivora and family 
Ftttfef p iie i^eies inhabit Eastern Aria, and 
general appeaianoe^^and colouriitf of 
Mjrims, combined with a dentition resemDling 
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that of Gulo or Mustela, but differing from both 
the latter genera in the large internal lobe of the 
upper carnivorous tooth. There are throe species, 
— H. moschata of China, H. Nepalensis, the Nepal 
wolverine, and H. orientalis, HorsfieM^ from 
Malayans. They have long claws, adapted for 
. burrowing. — Jerdon^ Mammah^ p. 80 ; Eng. Cyc. 

HELILAL. Arab., Pers. Myrobalan of Ter- 
minalia chebula, Eoxh. Of these there are six 
kinds, — Helilah sirah, the young fruit, dried, of 
the size of cumin seed; Helilah jaoi, size of a 
l>arley-corn ; Helilah zenm, sue of a raisin, and 
black like a negro ; Helilah chini, larger than 
Helilah zengi, and greenish ; Helilah aster, fruit 
near maturity and yellow ; Helilah kabuli, the 
fruit at full maturity, called also Sarwarri hirda. 
Helilah >i-6iah, Pkrs., Helilai-ul-aswad, Arab., 
Hclileh-i-kalan, Pers., Helilaj-ul- kabuli, Arab., 
TenninnJia chebula, myrobalan. 

HIILIOPOIjIS or Baalbec, the Boalith of 
Scripture, and Heliopolis or temple of the sun of 
the Greeks, is now a ruin. It is on the lower 
slopes of the Anti-Libanus, 43 miles north>west 
of Damascus, in lat. 84® 1' 30" N., and long. 86® 
IP E. The date of its origin is unknown; but 
Antoninus Pius built a great temple there. It 
was sacked in a.d. 748 by the Manomedans, and 
finally pillaged in a.d. 1400 by Timur, and now 
contains about 100 Arab families, cultivators, and 
herdsmen, who reside in a quarter surrounded by 
a modern wall. The peat temple of the sun and 
its buildings are at the western end, outside the 
modern walls. There were rows of pillars in the 
Corinthian order of architecture, almost all of 
wliich have now fallen, as also have the roofs of 
great courts, one of them 144 feet square, and 
vaulted passages. On the east is a court 280 feet j 
by 118 feet, which had arches on its western and 
northern sides. See Baalbec. 

HELIOS. The sun-god. See Aditya Ra; HerL 
HELIOTHIS ARMIGBRA, an insect of the 
family Noctuidm, which in innumerable hordes 
attacked the poppy crops of Shahabad and Patna 
in the season 1877-78 ; it is equally destructive 
to the cotton crops. It eats into the capsules of 
the pof^y and cotton ; careful hand-picking is the 
sole remedy. The pupm become entrapped in the 

X le. In February and March it attacks the 
i plant. • 

HELIOTROPE or Bloodstone, a quarteose 
mineral, which occurs abundantly in the trap 
rocks of tlie Dekhan. 

HELIOTROPIUM, a genus of flowering plants 
of the natursl order BoraginacesB : several species 
are known in India. They should be grown in a 
aoU more appioaching to aand than clay. They 
are easily ouftivailed in pots, or the flower beds; 
propagate by cuttingB in sand under glass, ^hey 
require to be protected from the hot winda— 
Hmsb.; RiddtlL 

Heliotropium Brevifolium, Wall 
Ohiti mlrak, . Derajat. | Ohlttiphub, . * Pahj. 

The herb ie said to be laxative and diuretic ; 
the eeede are emenagogue.— TFoWck ; PoweU* 
HELIX, a genus of land-snails veiy numerous 
in India. 

HELL. 

Infer, Fa. I Karakam, 

Helli, ..... Gba. I Inflemo, 


Llnfemo, 

Amonipit 


. . . V It. I Jabannatn, . . 

Jews, Christians, Mahomedans, ana 


Kuddu, . Gdj., Hind. 
Helleboro, . . . Port. 
Kataka-rohini katuruni, 
Sansk., Tam., Tei. 
Caliirana, . . . Sikoh. 


Hindus, a place of after punishment, to which the 
souls of wicked people are sent. Mahomedans 
call it by the Hebrew and Arabic term, Jahanam, 
but also Dozakh ; the Hindus, Narakam. Amongst 
the Japanese, Gokuja, or hell— or, as it is other- 
wise called, Roja — 18 their cage. By this they 
mean their prison, which stands about the middle 
of the town, at the corner of a descending street. 
The Hindus have seven or eight hells, named 
A tala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, Sutala, and 
Patala, each under a regent The Siva Pui^ma 
enumerates eight; other names not enumerated 
above, being Tala, Vidhi Patala, Sarkara-bhumi, 
and Vijaya. — Hist, of Japan. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, black hellebore. 

Kbertik, Khorbeck, Arab. 

KarbeC'Ul-sswad, . ,, 

Neiswartel, . . . Dan. 

Kalikutki, Dux., Hind. 

Schwarts Neiss- 

wargel Ger. 

Under the native names, two kinds of hellebore 
are commonly met with in the Indian bazars, 
brought from Nepal and the Red Sea. The roots 
of both plants are used in medicine; they are 
much used by farriers, and occasionally by native 
practitioners, as a powerful cathartic in maniacal 
and dropsical cases. The roots of one kind occur 
in pieces of 4 to 6 inches, arc black all through 
their substance, extemallv of a greyish colour, 
with numerous joints. The second variety is in 
similar pieces, but of a whiter colour internally. 
^Faidk. ; aSh. p. 168. 

HELL- WATER, a narcotic spirit, distilled in 
Java from the fleshy part of the fruit of Arenga 
saccharifera. 

HELMAND RIVER is the Etymander of tho 
classics, and the Hietumat of the Vendidad. It 
rises at Fazindaz, in the west slopes of the moun- 
tains of Paghman, about lat. 84® 40' N., and long. 
68® 2' E., and, flowing ^nerally to the S.W., after 
a course of 700 miles falls into the lake of Seistan. 
It is fordable at fourteen places. It is capable of 
being navigated by steamers. Its banks arc fertile 
and well wooded, and an industrious population 
at one tune occupied it, but left it, disgusted with 
the insecurity that prevails ; and the accounts of 
it by travellers, writing at different times, have 
greatly varied. — MacGregor ^ p. 885 ; MakolnCs 
Persia^ i. p. 8 ; PoHinger*s Tr. p. 316 ; Feiriers 
Journeyy p. 428. See Aria Palus. 

HELMSMAN, the Sikani, Hikd., Jummndi, 
Malay. Sikani is from Sukhan, a helm. Sukhani, 
a helmsman. 

fiSLOT. Modem India is laigely inhaUted by 
Hindus proper and Helot races, who have become 
completely or partially amalgamated into Hindu 
society. The superior Helot classes, all over 
Northern India, emtivate to a consideimble extent 
either on their own account or as the servants of 
others. In the south of India are the Pariah, who 
are represented in the Canarese Kamatica by the 
Holar, and amongst the Mahrattas by the Mhar and 
Dher, and by the MaUa in TcHngsna. The leather- 
woriters, the Ohakili of the Ts^ people, are the 
Msdiga of the Teling race, and the Mhang of the 
Mahrattas. In Noraem India, the Dora, Dam, 
and Dumi; m Central India, the Kharwar or 
Kheroar,*or ancient Santa!, and ibe present Kheria. 
In the Panjab are the Chura serfs, descendants of 
^e Chaura miUtoiy Helots of the Mahabharata. 
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ThrotighoQt IitdiA are the Coolie or KoH; and itie 
Hadi is a Helot race in Bengal. — Mr, Campbell, 

HEIiWINOIA, a verv anomalous genus of 
Hiiimlnya and Japan, having the unisexual flowers 
sensilo upon the middle of the leaf, owing to the 
adhesion of the flower-stalk to the leaf-stalk and 
midrib. H. Himalaica, Hook,, grows at 7000 feet 

HBMA. Saksk. Gold. Hemadal, golden 
mountain, t.r. Mem. Hema-Kuta, golden peak, 
a range between the Himalaya and Mem. 

HEMA CHANDRA, a great Jaina teacher who 
lived in the 12th century. He gained over to the 
Jaina faith the Hindu kings of Oujerat, shortly 
after which these princes disappeared before the 
Mahomedan conquests. Hema Chandra seems to 
have been the author of Abhidana Ghintamani, 
a useful vocabulaiw, and of a life of Mahavira, 
printed Under Mr. Uolebrooke's superintendence. I 

HEMADRT, a Brahman of the Madhyandiniya 
Sakha, of the Sukla Yajur-Yeda. Ho wrote 
several books, the Chatittvarga Ghintamani on 
law, the Muktaphala on religion, and a Commen- 
tary on Witfbliata, called Ayur Veda-Kasuyana. 

HEMBAkO, the Tibetan name of the terri- 
tory in Ladakh which the Kashmirians call Dras. 

HEMEROCALLIS, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the naUtral order Liliacem, cmled day-lilies, 
H. flava is a native of Germany, and H. fulva of 
Italy ; H. disticha from China ; H. Sicboldii from 
Jiqtan. H. speciosa and H. graminea arc culti- 
vated in gardens. 

HemerocaUis fulva, Willde,, Natgss, Gool-nargas, 
Hind., the narcissus of India, cultivated as a 
flowering plant 

HemerocaUis graminea, Tatarinov, Hiuen-ts'au, 
CiiiK. In China this is regarded as a charm for 
dispellinff grief, and is worn in women's girdles to 
favour the Mrth of sons. The young leaves are 
eaten, and intoxiapte slightly. The flowers of 
this day-lily, when dried, are caUed the Kin-tsin- 
U*oL^Smith; Roxh, il p. 168; Oen, Med, Top, 

HEMICYOLIA, a genus of moderate-sized trees 
ol Ceylon and the Pemnsula of India. H. Gardner!, 
7%ir., notvemabundant; H.lanceolata,TAto., grows 
at Oaltura, Ceylon; sad H. sepiarla, W, and A., 
ffeera-gaM, SiiraH., is abundant in the hot, drier 
parts in the peninsula of the island. 

H. Elala, Bedd, is n lofty, straight, glabrous 
tree, very coinin<m in the dense moist forests of the 
Wynad (20(KM000 feet elevation), also in the 
AnimdDays and TtnneveUy mountains. The leaves 
are less coriaceous than in H. venusta, but have 
exaolly the venation and shape of that npMies, 
which is a small drooping tree with a different 
hifloreooenee. H. sepiaiia has much more eolia- 
ceous, differently-shaped leav^ and is soarcely 
more than a Miruo; the timber is strong, and muoti 
valued for building jmirposea-— YAKHittor; fVipkt, 
lennei ; Beddome, Ft, Solo, p. 279. 

HEMIDACTYLUS f RIEDRUS, a preUy liUlc 
white Mid mited lusard of Labuan. It is one of 
the (^kotiw. 

HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. R, Brown. 


fimilsx sfpera* 

Periploea Indies, WiUde, 
t7nuiitsmu!,B»ro., Hind. 
Knrsl, «... M 
Mnok^, • • . Dukh. 
Msgrabs, * « * Hind* 
Ksm nindi, . . Mauui* 
Shsdipa,. . . .Sansk* 
IHiunstt, . . .SiKOR. 


Asolepissptsudoisrs, Box,, 
var, Isi&dlis, 


Nnnnsri, , , 
Osdi Sttssndhi, 
KsUs Sns*i>dhi, 
Sngsndhi, 


Tam. 

Tst. 


* mmm OhttkMvuvHia Vj 

IWUs Sttiiadhi-psiii, 


Indian Sarsaparilla, or Countm Sarstoarilla, is 
a common plant aU over the Indian Peninsula. 
The root is long and slender, with few ramifica- 
tions, covered with rtist-coloUred very fragrant 
barii, the odour remaining alter dicing, and 
strongly resembling that of new-moWn hay. The 
roots have long been emploved in the Madras 
Presidency as a substitute for sarsaparilla, and 
have been also used in England, and very highly 
spoken of. It can be purchased of good quality at 
from 2 to 4 annas the seer. It occurs in bundles 
about a foot and a half long. Much of its virtues 
depend on a volatile principle ; and it should not 
be employed in decocoon, as long boiling dissipates 
the arave ingredient The infusion is a fragrant 
and highly effectual alterative and diuretic, of great 
service m secondary venereal affections and 
chronic rheumatism. It is in every respect a 
perfect substitute for sarsaparilla. — (ySh, Dinp. 

HEMIGYMMA MACLEODII. Gnff,f 
Oordia Macleodli, Booker* 

Deysgati of . Jubbulpur. | Botku Tkl. 

This tree is abundant in the Godavery forests 
near Mahadeopur, and near Waraiigal, and it is 
also indigenous to the Jubbulpur forests, where it 
is called Deyngan. It yields a very beautiful 
wood, which would answer as a substitute for 
maple for picture frames, etc. — Captain Beddome. 

HBMIQYROSA OANESOENS. Roxb, 

HoUnsM oanttoeoi. BoaA, I Saplndns tetraphyllus, 
ChtpanU canosooni, IT. A. | 2 >. C. 

Ktirpa, « • * . Maim. I Korimi. « » * • Tkl. 
NekoU, .... Tam. | 

A conuuou tree in jungles on the eastern side 
of the Madras Prestdency, Salem, Ouddapah, 
Mysore, etc. ; also found in Bombay and Ceylon. 
It does not asoend the mountains much above 
8000 feet The wood is whitish, and is occasionally 
used by the natives for building purposes — 
Beddotne, FI. Sylv, p. 151. 

HEMIGYROSA HBFIClENa W. A. 


Sapindat dsftoleu, W, A. 

A small or middling-sized tree of the Tinnevclly 
ghats, oommon at 20W to4000 feet elevation, Ani- 
mallays (head of the ghat from Palghat up to ilie 
Neliamp^y coffee estates) 2600 feet elevation, and 
towards the higher ranges at 5000 feot elevation. 
It iqipeafs to be In flower aU the year roond.-~ 
Beddomo, FL Sylv. p. 281. 

HEMIOYROSATOICHOCARPA. Thw. A 
moderate-sized tree. One variety grows in the 
central province of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
8000 feet, another in the hot, drier parts of tho 
isiaiid. — Thw, En. PL Zefd ip. 66. 

HBXILBIA VASTATRIX, tho coffee-leaf 
disease, at leaf-fungus, has ter sevenJ years 
■eiioosly affected the coffee trees of the ialsM of 
Ceylon. Though requiting careful inspection for 
its detection, it was present tmn all the coffee 
trees examined about 1879. With tho help of the 
microscope, it is found at all times to pervade the 
greater pari of the stems and older leaves, in the 
form of very flue branching filaments, its effects 
being nppmnt in numerous somewhat translucent 
iqiots, wmeh may be observed when holding one 
of the older leaves against the light The direct 
injury so caused to the coffee tree Is, however, 
very slight, as compared with the effect produced 
wjien the fungus attacks the young leaves, causing 
them to fall prematurely, presence of tlic 
fungus-filaments in such abundanoo on the outer 
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surface of the tree ie quite sufficient to account 
for phenomena which it was first tho^t must 
be attributable to a poisoning of the juices of the 
tree, by an absorption of thefungUB matter through 
its roots. The latter idea must therefore be giircn 
up, and the disease considered as external, except 
when it appears within the tissue of the young 
Icavea Subsequently, from these enclosed masses 
of filaments short branches are produced, which 
emerge from the pores, and bear the conspicuous | 
orange-coloured spores or rcprofluctivc bodies. 
Some of these S^res have been observed to 
germinate on the outeidc of the leaf, producing 
branched filaments of exceeding tenuity, which 
grow with marvellous rapidity all over the! surface 
of the leaf, and beyond to the stems. The ends 
of some of these filamonts, too, have boon observed 
to enter the pores of the leaf, to form fresh disease- 
8iK)ts and fresh crops of spores. I’hc true 1 iibe rian 
coffee is said to be of hardy habit, and more able 
to resist the ravages of this disenae. 

HEMIONITIS CORDIFOLIA. In Tenasscrim, 
near the sea-shore, this species of niwle fern, with 
condato fronds, is sometimes seen. — Dr. Mason. 

HEMIPTERA, an order of insects; several 
genera occur iu India; amongst them — 

Fam. PBchycoridi-e, DaV. Oftiitno, Bymot and ; 
Callidea, Lap. 

Fam. Eurygasteridw, Daff. Trigoiiosoma, Lap. 

Fam. PlataspidaB, Daf/. Copfcosoma, Lap. 

Fam. Halydid®, Dalf. Halys, Fadr. 

Fam. Pentefcamidffi, St, Pentatoma, Olive.; Catacan- 
thus, Spin. ; Rhnphigaster, Lap. 

Fam. EdcMtd «, i>aW. Aspongopus, Zap.; Tcaseratoma, 
Lep. and Seri\; Cyclopelta, Am. and Serv. 

Fam. Phyllocepholidne, Datl. Phylloccphala, Lap. 
Fam. Mictidte, Dalf. Mictis, Leach.; Crinocerus, Bnrm. 
Fam. AniroscolidJE, Dali. Leptoscelia, Zap.; Serinctha, 
Spin. ' 

Fam. Alydid®, Dali. Alydus, Fair. 

Fam. Stenocephalidae, Doll, Loptocorisa, Lair. 

Fam. Coreidw, Stq^h. Khopalus, Schill. 

Fam. Lygaeidco, Westw. Lygasus, Fabr. ; Rhyparoch* 
romuB, Ourt. 

Fam. Aradidre, Wlk. Pieutosoiiia, Lap. 

Fam. Tingidie, Wlk. Calloniana, Wlk. 

Fatn. Cimicidse, Wlk. Cimex, Ztnti. 

Fam. Beduviidn, Steph. Pirates, Burm.; Acanihaspts, 
Am. Sevv. 

Fam. Hydrometridw, Leack. Ptilomera, Am. Serv, 
Fam. NcpldsB, Leach. Belostoma, Latr. ; Nepa, Linn. 
Fam. Notonectidas, Steph. Notonceta, Linn. ; Corixa, 
Qtoff. • 

Of the aquatic species, the gigantic Belostoma 
Indicum attains a size of nearly three inches. Some 
of them arc most attractive in colour. A preen 
one, often seen on leaves, is quite inoffensive if 
unmolested, but if irritated exhales an offensive 
odour. Insects known os coffee bugs have occa- 
sioned to the coffee planters CTcat losses, against 
which, seemingly, at present they have no means 
of protecting thomscives. The whole order emit 
a powerful odour, and they present a very large 

E rtion of gay -coloured and conspicuous 
8. The ladybirds (Coccinellid®) and their 
allies the Bumorphidas arc often brightly spotted 
as if to attract attention, but they can both omit 
fluids of a very disagreeable nature ; they arc 
certainly rejected by some birds, and are probably 
never eaten by any. The genera of Homoplerous 
Hemiptera, cicada, lystra, roonophlcbus, poly- 
neura, and cyrene have several species in the E. 
Indies. — Tennant. See Insects. 

HEMIRAMPHUS, a genus of fishes of the family 
Scombresocid®, which includes the genera Belone, 


Seombresox, Hemiramphus, Arrhamphus, and 
Exoccetns. 

Hemiramphus macrorhynchos of tlu* Bay of 
Bengal, near Pondicherry, has an elongated body, 
and proboseisdike member proceeding from its 
mouth. 

H. Riisaelli, Cuv. and Vnl.^ Toda pemlek 
(IVndok, short). The Malays thus denominnto 
all the species of Hemiramphus, to dislingiiisb 
them from those of Belone (Toda of tlie Malays). 
At Penang this species is numerous at all senKons, 
but larger individfuals occur at irregular intervals. 
Tliey appear at European tables under tlie appel- 
lation of guard fish. — Cantor; IfartiHcj. 

HEMITUAGUS HYLOCRIUS. Jerdon. 

Ketnas hylocriua, Ogilbtj. | Capra warryato, Gray. 

Ibex, . . * . . Eno. I Warrl-adu, . . . Tam. 

Neilghci-ry wild goat, ,, j Warri-atu 

Tliis is found on the Ncilghcny and neighbouring 
hills, extending along the Western Ghats nearly 
to Cape Comorin ; also on the Piilney Hills, and 
is called ibex by the Madras sportsmen. They are 
very wary, feed like a flock of shec]>, and flee to 
the precipices when alarmed. Length, 4 ft 2 in. 
to 4 ft B in. to root of tail ; tail, G or 7 iu. ; height 
at shoulder, B2 to 34 in. ; horns occasionally 12 
to 15 in. — Jm/ow, pp. 288-90. 

HEMITRAGUS /EMLAICUS. Jerdon. 

Capra jharal, Hodge. Capra jcmlaicus, H. Smith. 

C. quadrimamia, Hodgs. 

Himalayanwild goatyENO. Kart of . . . . ICui.e. 

Tchr, Tare, Tahir, Hind. Jharal of . . . Nrpai.. 

Jhula (male), Kanawar. Jehrof. . . . Simla. 

Thar, tharni (fcm.K Eabu, Eabi of . . SUTLEJ. 

Kras ; Jagla, . KASHM. 

It is found throughout the whole of the Himn- 
layas, generally in flocks, feeding on the grassy 
spots 'among th(*. rocks. Length, 4 ft 8 in. to root 
of tail ; tail, 7 in. ; height, 36 to 40 in. ; honis 1 2 
ill. long, very thick at ttie base. 

HEMP. Ciinnabis sativa, Linn. 

Var. C. Indioa. 

Kinnub, .... Arab, Kannabia (canvi^ii), . Or. 

Ma, Zu-8ung-niA, (-htn. CAnAi)e, It. 

Ta-ma, Ya*ma, . . „ Ganja Malay. 

Hwang-ma, . . . Bhang, Cbang, . Fkrb. 
Uamp, .... Dak. Konope, .... Pol. 
Hinnep, Hinmip, . Dut. Canamo, . , Port., Sp. 

Kinnup Konapli, Kunopel, Rub. 

dianvrc, .... Fr. Bhanga, Oanjika, Sanhk. 

Hanf, .... Qer. Harnpa, Sw. 

In the expoii; commerce of India, hemp is a 
term applied to the fibres of several distinc^lanta, 
all valuable as cordage materials ; and the Cnincse 
terms, Ho-ma, Ta-ma, Ya-mn, and Hwang-ma, arc 
fibres of urticaceoiiB, malvaceous, and tiliaceous 
*plant6. But the true hemp of Europe is the fibre 
of the Cannabis sativa of pianists. It ixisscsscs 
a remarkably tough kind of woody tissue, capable 
of being manufactured into linen and cordage. 
It is an annual plant from 3 to 10 feet high, with 
the males and females on scjiarate stems. It is 
difficult to say of what country the true hemp 
plant is a native, — Willdenow says Persia, Gmeliii 
says Tartaiy, Thunberg found it in Japan ; so that 
the varieties produced by climate have by some 
been thought to be distinct species, the European 
being called C. sativa, and the Indian C. Indico. 
Herodotus mentions it as a Scy thian plant Bieber- 
stein met with it in Tauria and the Caucasian region. 
It is Veil known in Bokhara and Persia, and is 
grown everywhere thi'oughout India, and in tin* 
Himalaya up to 10,000 feet In Eiiroi>ean countries 
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it IB cultivated only for its ligucons fiblre, flo 
oxtcnBiveljr employed in the manufacture of roiies, 
and of coarse l^nt strong kinds of cloth. It is 
cttltivaticd in oriental countries to obtain the 
intoxicating loaves, called Ganja, from which 
bhang and snbji or sidlii arc produced, and for 
the resinous product called chamis. The mode 
of cultivating is, however, different for each of its 
products;* The plant requires exposure to light 
and air, and is therefore sown thin or transplanted 
out, wlien it is cultivated for it« resinous and 
intoxicating secretion ; while the growth of fibre 
is promoted by shade and moisture, which are 
procured by thick sowing. 

In Arabia, Egypt, and Turkey, the leaves used 
as an intoxicant arc known as Hashish, and 
ITashosh is a tenn of obloquy ; the plural Ilasha.sin 
has been supposed by some writers to be the 
source of the word Assawnn. For its fibre 
it is chiefly grown in Tbissia, and is sent to the 
other European eountnes for '.oniage, canvas, and 
towelling. The finest quality of hemp, and that 
which brings the highest price, being sold at f)0s. 
per cwt. when the best Russia brings only 47s., 
comes from Italy ; though French, English, and 
Irish hemps are much esteemed. The Russian 
hemp grows best in a friable soil of moderate rich- 
ness. At Si Petersburg hemp is assorted into clean 
hemp, or firsts : outshot hemp, or seconds ; half- 
cleaned hemp, or thirds ; and nemp cedilla. Riga 
hemp is classed as rein or clean, outahot, and pass 
hemp. Particular care is taken to ship hemp and 
flax in fine dry weather, and to preserve it from 
damp by packing with mats ; for if either get wet, 
they are apt to heat, and to be totally spoiled. 

The hemp imported into Great Ilritain from 
all countries, from 1877 to 1880, ranged from 
1,204,036 to 1,320,731 ewi, of value from 
£1,684,377 to £2,072,040, almost all from Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and the Philippines ; from India, 
between the years 1874-1879, the raw fibres 
exported under the commercial designation of 
hemp, in quantity and in value only ranged thus, — 


1874-6, 80,050 

1876-6, 75,878 

1876-7, 85,207 


Hu. 

6.66,639 

6,28,604 

7,58,866 


1877- 8, 

1878- 9, 

1879- 80, 


Cwt. R«. 
55,312 5,76.911 
45,628 4,62,3;}4 
42,202 4,03,076 


But during the same period the annual exports 
from India of coir, hemp, and jute averaged about 
280,000 tons, value £3,600,000, the coir and hemp 
being valued about £20 a ton, and jute £12 the ton. 

Sunn hemp (Crotalaria juiicea), called also Brown 
hemp, Madras hemp, Indian hemp, Konkani licmp, 
^Isettehemp, Bombay henm, Travancore flax, and 
by the vernacular names, &na, Ghore-san, Sunn, 
Snonamoo, Kenna, Ambari, Taagi Wockoo-nar, 
and Janapa-nar. It is the kind most generally 
cultivated all over India, on account of its fibre, 
and is that usually mentioned in the exports from 
Calcutta under the name of hemp, but also ns 
sunn. The plant may be distinguished by its 
flowers being of a bright vellow colour, and of 
the form of the pea and of the laburnum, while 
the leaves are entire and lanceolate. 

Ambari or Delchanihcmp (Hibiscus cannabinus), 
called in the langu^es of India, Mesta-pat, 
Nalkee, Pulooa, Sunni, V'alaiti Sunn, Gamikura, 
Gongkura, Pooley-nanimajii, Pundey, Pundrika, 
and Palungoo of Madras, is very generally cnl^i- 
vated all over India, and exported of very good 
quality from the west side. The fibre is like that 


of jute. It is often confounded with that of the 
sunn, as it is one of the brown hemps of Bombay, 
though the two plants differ much from each other. 

Jubhidpur hemp is established as an article of 
commerce in India, and highly esteemed by good 
judges in Britain. 

Manilla hemp is from the Musa tcxtilis, grown 
in the Philippines, and introduced into S. India by 
Major (now Sir George) Balfour. It is being 
im^rted into Great Britain in increasing quantities 
and value. 


1877, 332,304 cwt. £488,069 I 1870,337,687 cwt. £434,037 
1878, 421, KKl „ 551,86611880,407,431 „ 622,776 

A gigantic species of Cannabis hemp, growing 
from ticn to fifteen feet in height, is in China a 
slaple summer crop. This is chiefly used in 
making ropes and string of various sizes, such 
articles being in CTcat demand for tracking the 
boats up rivers and in the canals of the country. 

Jntc is the fibre of Corchorus capsularis, and C. 
olitorius, and also known to the people as Pat, 
Koshta, Bhungec pat, Ghanalita. pat, Puita, 
Singin-ganasha. It is now imported as jute, being 
largely used in Dundee. 

Hemp seed and Oil, Ta-ma, Ho-ma-jin, 
Hwang -ma, Chin. The small, shining, brittle 
achsenia of the Cannabis sativa, are albuminous 
and oily, and entirely devoid of all narcotic pro- 
perties. They arc crushed for oil, th§ Ganja 
yennai, Tamil, in many parts; in Russia, much 
used for burning in lamps. 

IIEMROO. Hind. A satin fabric of India, 
value two rupees the yard. Sec Kimkhab. 

HENBANE SEED, Hyosciamus niger. 


Bung, Buzir-ul-bung, Ab. 
Sikrnn, Urmanikou, . „ 
Jusquinmo, .... Fn. 
Bilsenkrout, . . Omt. 


Khorasani ajwain, IIiND. 
Adua, Adas pedas, Malay. 
Khorasani omam, Tam. 


The seeds of the henbane plant have the odour 
of the plant, and an oily, bitter taste ; an oil is 
obtained from them. See Hyosciamus. 

HENDERSON, Dn., a Bengal medical oflicer, wlio 
travelled in disguise as a Syud from Lodhiana in 
1836, and passed by way of Mundi, Sanskar, or 
Lahul, to I^adakh and Iskarflo, descending over 
the dangerous pass of Alunipilah, and by Burzcl 
or Astor to Guryo and Kashmir. He again 
travelled to Dir and Bajwnra, but was there 
plundered, and he returned to I^ahoixj, where he 
died of fever in February 1836. He was the first 
projector of the Agra Bank. 

HENERY, properly Ondari, one of the Bombay 
islets, If miles due E. of Kencry Island, and 
surrounded by reefs. It is joined on the N. to 
Trombay and Salsette, as these are united to each 
other by bridges and embankments. 

HENLE. In 1844 there was issued at Berlin 
the Systembong dcr Plagiostomen by Dr. Henlc, 
which included several of the genera and species 
of the fishes of the seas in the S. and £. of Asia. 

HENNA, Hind., Peks., is the W of the 
Lawsonia alha, Zom., the camphiro of Scripture, 
the Yen-chi-kiah of China, and the Cyprus shrub 
of the Greeks and Romans. It is a fragrant plant 
when in flower. The fresh leaves, when beat up 
with catechu, 


The finmrs’ ends with a bright roseate hue, 

So brigiit that in the mirrors depths they seom 
Like ups of coral branohes in tbo stream ! * 

This use of the leaves is as old os the era of the 
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HENSLOWIA PANfOULATA. 


IIEUAT. 


Egy[»iian luinumies, and iis still followed hy tlie 
Ai-al)fl, Pereiuns, and people of J^iitish India, the 
last of whom know it as the inelmdi. The leaves, 
beaten up into a soft mass with rice water, are 
applied to the nails, finger-ends, [>ahns, and soles 
of the feet ovcniight; on being washed off the 
next morning, these parts are found stained a deep 
red colour. Men use it to stain their moustaches 
and beards, and for dyeing the manes and tails of 
their horses. In China, the leaves or flower of 
Lawsonia alba, of the Impatiens balsainina, and of 
the Terustroemia Japonica are mixed with lime or 
alum, and applied to stain the Angers, the mane, 
tail, and hoofs of horses, red. Chinese children, 
especially girls, often have a circular spot of rouge 
or henna placed between the eyes. It is also used 
as an ordinary dye-stuff. A decoction of the leaves 
is used in skin diseases, lepra, etc. The flowers 
when distilled are used as a perfume. — Smith. 

HENSLOWIA PANICULATA. Migu. An- 
ambo, Burm. A reddish - coloured wood of 
British Burma, used occasionally for cart wheels. 
The average length of the trunk to the flrst branch 
is 60 feet. — Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Cat. Ex.y 1862. 

HENZA. Burm. a large golden figure of the 
sacred bird is in front of the throne of the king of 
Burma. The word is of Sanskrit origin, — Haiizji, 
a goose. The Ilenza is regarded as the king of 
birds. It is perhaps a my 8 tici 2 ed swan. Amongst 
the Burmese, the bayet, an emblem of nobility, is 
ii pretty necklace ol several strings or chains of 
filigree work joined together, and sewn with little 
figures, in red gold, of the Henza, which hangs 
low down on the br»'ast. — Yule* a Kiiihas»y, p. 85. 

IIENZADA, Myanoung, and Tluirawa4idy, three 
<listrict8 in the Pegu division of British Burma, 
with a i>opulatioi\ of about 500,000. The 
number of Bunnesi* in the district in 1876 was 
greatly in excess of Talaings. On the conquest 
of the lower country by Aloungbhura (Alompra), 
every effort was made to destroy the Talaing 
nationality ; and now it is said that scarcely any 
one of Talaing descent calls himself anything but 
a Bunnesc, so completely has the national spirit 
been extinguished. — Imp. Gaz. 

IIEPHililSTUS MULCIBER, or Vulcan, the 
analogue of Visvakanna. 

IIKPTAPLKURUM RACEMOSUM. Wight. 
iledora raceinoia, IP. Jc. 

A largo tree, common on tlie Neilgherries aiul 
Aniniollays, etc., at elevations from 3000 to 7U(>0 
b et ; glows also in Ceylon. — BeddomCy FI. Sglv. 

IIERA, a Babylonian goddess, the prototype of 
tin*. Roman Juno and of the Egyptian Horn. ' 

llKRACLECJM, a genus of plants of which 
several species grow in the Himalaya ; one of 
these, the padalli or poral, is collected for the 
winter fodaor of goats, and is supposed to increase 
the milk. Wight, in leones, gives H. iiedatum. 

HERAT is also called Ueri ; and the river 
on which it stands is culled Hari-Rud. I’his 
river Huii is called by Ptolemy Aptot, by otlu'r 
writers Arius \ and Aria w'as the iiuine given to 
the country between Parttila (Parthuwa) in the 
west, Margiaua (Maighush) in the north, Ikctria 
(Bakhtrisli) and Aiuchosia (Ilarauwatish) in the 
east. It is the Haroya of the Veiididad, and is 
supposed to bo the same as the Huraiva (Hariva) 
of Uie cuneiform inscriptions, though this is 
doubtful The importance of its situation is very 
great, and it has always oxcrciseii considerable 


influi'iuu* over the affairs uf Central Asia, and 
lias eiidureil more tliun forty sieges in ancient 
and modoni times. It is one of the most ancient 
and ino.st renowned of the cities of Ceiitnil Asia. 
It gave its name to an extensive province at 
the time of the exptMlition of Alexander, and .is 
supposetl by some to he Alexandria in Ariis. 
Before the invasions of Chengiz Khan; the city 
could boast of 12,000 retail shops, 350 schools, 
144,000 occupied houses, and 6000 baths, cara- 
vansaris, and water mills. It wns for some time 
the capital of the empire which was transmitted 
by Timur to his sons. Under the mild and 
genial rule of his son, Shah Rukh Mirza, it 
recovercfl all it had lost. The restored prosperity 
continued till the beginning of the 16th century. 
Up to that period Herat was not only the richest 
city in Central Asia, but the resort of the greatest 
divines, philosophers, poets, and historians of the 
age. From the liouse of Timur it passed in the 
beginning of the 16th century to the Suffava 
dynasty of Persia, from whom it wns taken by 
the Daurani in 1715. It was retaken by Nadur 
Shah in 1731, and it fell into the hands of 
Ahmad Shah in 1749. When the Daurani empire, 
created by Ahmad Shah, w»w lost by his grand- 
sons, and parcelled out among the Barakzai 
brothers, Shah Kainran managed to maintain a 
precarious footing at Herat. He was the son of 
Mahmud, and therefore nephew of Zaman Shah, 
Shah Shuja-ul-Mullt, and Firoz - ud - Din, and 
the last remaining representative of the Saddozai 
princes in Afghanistan. Herat was all that 
remained to him of the empire of his family. 
Kainran was cruel and dissipated, and his minister, 
Var Muhammad Khan, was even worse. Dost 
Muhammad was ruling at Kabul, and his half- 
brother, Kohun-dii Khan, ruled at Kandahar. 
Dost Muhammad was the son of Phound Khan, 
Barakzai. On the 23d November 1837, Muhammad 
Shah, king of Persia, laid siege to Herat, iii 
pursuance of Ids ambitious policy for the re- 
conquest of Afghanistivn. It was on this occasion 
tliat Herat sustained a memorable ten months’ 
siege, and all the efforts of the Peraian king to 
capture it, aided by the advice and direction of 
Russian officers, were defeated, principally by the 
efforts of Lieutenant Pottinger, of tlie Bombay 
Artillery. Shah Kumniu and his minister, how- 
ever, continued intrigues with Pensia, and the 
envoy, Major tl’Arcy Todd, withdrew. On the 
occurrence of disasters in Kabul, Yar Muliummad 
was relieved of all ai>j)rehenRion of the interference 
of the British (jovernment, and in 1842 strangled 
fiis Kovendgn, Shah Kainran, usurped the govern- 
ment t>f Herat, and professed himself a dependent 
of iVi*:^.ia. On his death in 1851, his son Syud 
Muluiinmad Khan succei'ded tiim, only to be deuosed 
ill 1855, and succeeded by Muhniiimad Yusuf, 
gmndsoit of Firi^z, grand-nephew of Shah Zeinan« 
.Muhammad YuKiif was aftm-wards deposed, and 
Isa Khan succeeded ; but under him llemt fell to 
thn Persians, and he was niunlered within a few 
weeks by a party of PerHian soldiers. By the 
treaty of Paris, concluded between Britain and 
I’emu on the 4Ui March 1857, the Persians weio 
rcquiied to evacuate Herat. Before they withiiniw, 
they, installed Sultan Ahmed Khan, better known 
by Uic name of Sultan Jan, as ruler of Herat, 
and tlie British (iovernmenfc did not refuse to 
recognise him as de facto ruler. Shortly after, 



HERBA BENGALO. 


HERCULES. 


Sultan Jan attacked and took Furrah, but tlie 
Amii' of Kiibul retook Furrali on Uie 29th June, 
and on 28th of July laid aiege to Herat. After a 
siege of ten months, during which Sultan Jan 
died, the Amir Dost Muhammad took Herat by 
storm on 27 th May 1863. He died eleven days 
afterwards, and was succeeded in the government 
of Kabul by his son, Sher Ali, who placed his 
own son, Muhammad Yakub, in Charge of the 
captured city. Herat was tlius again annexed to 
Afglmn dominions. Herat was visited by Mr. 
Forster in 1783, by Captain Christie in 1810, by 
Arthur Conolly in 1831, and by Eldred Pottinger 
in 1837. It is a city of great political importance ; 
and in the strivings of the Persians and Afghans 
to obtain its possession, it has undergone great 
changes, but quickly recovers from the effects of 
war. 

Herat is on the high road between India and 
Persia, the centre spot of an extensive and fertile 
valley, well watered by channels made from a 
nerennial stream. The climate is tlie finest in Asia. 
There are two hot months in the year, but the 
thermometer even tlien rarely stands higher than 
85 degrees (Fahrenheit) in the shade. The nights 
are always cool, often cold. The Heratis have a 
proverb, ‘ If the soil of Isfalian, the cool breezes 
of Heiut, and the waters of Khwarizm were in 
the same place, there would be no such thing as 
death.* Herat is on the same level with the rest 
of the table-land of Western Afglmnistan, and 
may bo regarded as fonning part of it, but it is just 
beyond the ridge which divides tlie watera tiiat 
run to the sou& from those that flow northward 
to the OxuB. The winter is tolembly mild ; on 
the plain tlic snow melts as it falls, and does not 
lie long even on the summits of the mountains. 

The districts of Herat boast of extensive mines 
of iron and lead. The scimitars made at Herat 
arc considered the best in Central Asia. The 
breed of Herati horses is scarcely less renowned ; 
they are very cheap, and are expoiierl in large 
numbei-B. Herat, too, is famous for its carpets, 
worked in silk and iii wool, and in both combined, 
they are made of any size, and command laige 
prices. Hitherto the diftlculty in the way of 
tiunsport has prevented their being so well known 
as they deserve. Bilk is spun in largo quantities 
in the districts. The districts likewise produce 
largely asafostida, saffron, pistachio nuts, gum, 
aiul manna. These and horses constitute the 
prinei[)^ft exports. Of skins, only those of Uie 
Mhee[i and the lamb are used in Herat. Sheep- 
skins are made up into coverings. The peo^cf 
are Mongol, Parsivan, Tajak, and Hazara. — JBellew; 
ElphifL India, 629; East Ind. Park Popm, 133; 
TrmiicH, etc, vii. 166 ; Muller's Lectures, 234. 

IIERHA BENGALO. Mention is made in 
several old works relating to India, of cloths 
having been made of u plant called Herba Ben- 
galo, which api>eani to ue now unknown as u 
material of iiianufacture. Linschoten, who visited 
Bengal in 1599, is one of the earliest tiayellers 
who notice it (vide Navigatio ac Itinerarium 
Johan. H. Linscotoni, A.i>. 1599). Mandeisosiieaks 
of it as * a certain herb having on the top of its 
stalk (which is about the compass of a man’s 
thumb) a great button like a tassel ; this taeoel is 
spun out, and tliere sji'e excellent stuffs made of 
it. The Portu|tte8e call it Herba Bengalo, and 
nuiko of it hangings and coverlets, in which they 


represent all sorts of figures* (vide Maudelso's 
Tmvels, A.D. 1639, translated by J. Davies, book 
ii. p. 94). A similar description is mven of it 
by the Abb<S Guyon in his History of the East 
Indies : — * On trouve encore k Bengalo une 
espbee singulikre des toiles qui n*est ni fil ni 
coton, dont on fait des tapis et des couvertes. 
On les nomme simplemeiit herbes. La tige de 
riierbe, dont elles sont faites, a un pouce 
d'epaisseur et an haut une espdee de houppe qui 
contient une sorto de bourrie que les femmes du 
Paris fUent on prendroit ces etoffes heuro de 
loiser : mais elles sont suiettes a se couper dans 
les plis ’ (vide Histoire des Indes Orientales, par 
M. rAbbd Guyon, a.u. 1744, iii. p. 19). hitch, 
about the year 1586, and Hamilton in 1744, 
both refer to it in their accounts of Orissa. The 
latter calls it Herba, a sort of tough grass of which 
tliey make * ginghams, pinoscos, and several other 
goods for exportation * (New Account of the East 
Indies, by Om)tain A. Hamilton, a.d. 1744, i. 393). 

HERBELOT, D\ author of the Bibliotlicque 
Oricntale,orthe OrienUd Library, was born at Paris, 
4th December 1625. He was Oriental Secretary 
and Inteipreter to tlio court. He began the work 
at first in Arabic, but afterwards continued it 
in French. He died at 70 years of age, before 
the work was printed; but it was continued by 
Antoine Galland, the translator of tlic Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. D’Herbclot understood 
critically tlie Jjatin, Greek, Hebrew, Choldaic, 
Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and Turkisli. It was 
history arranged alphabetically.— I Herald, 

HKRBEHT, CAmiN J. D., wrote on the 
Miiiei’al Productions of the Himalayas, in As. 
Res., 1833, viii., prt 1, p. 216; Course and 
Leveb of the Sutlej, ibid., 1825, xv. p. 339; 
Coal wiUiiu the Indo-Gangetio Mountains, ibid., 
1828, xvi. 397 ; Gypsum in the Imlo-Gangetic 
Mountains, ibid., 1833, xviii. part 1, p. 216 ; Tour 
through Kuniuon and Ghurwul, in Bl. As. Tiuns., 
1814, xiii., part 2, p. 734 ; Geological Map of 
Himalaya Survey, ibia., 1844, xiii. part 1, p. 171. 
— Dr, Buist, 

HERBERT, Siu THOMAS, a cadet of the 
Pembroke family, who tiiivelled as secretaiy to 
the English embassy to Persui from 1627-29. 
Ill his book, entitled A Description of the Persian 
Monarchy now beingo, the Oneufall Indyes, Isles, 
and other pai’ts of tlie Greater Asia, and Afrik,* 
was published in 1634. Ue contends that Prince 
Madoo ap Owen Gwynedd discovered America 
300 years before Columbus. The third edition, 
1665, contains a beautiful etching of Porsepolis 
by Hollar. 

HERCULES is supposed by Colonel Tod to 
represent Baldeva, a prince of Matliura, nephew 
of Koonti, the mother of the Pandua, ami who, as 
ill tlie days of Alexander, is still woi-shipped at 
Btildeo in Yrij, his club a ploughshare, and a 
lion*8 skill liis covering. Megasthenes (iii. pp. 525- 
531) lueiitioua the Indian tiadition of Hercules 
as reigning in India fifteen generations after 
Dyonysus; that he built Palibrotha and other 
cities ; had numerous sons, to each of whom he 
left un Indian kingdom ; and a daughter Pandtea, 
to whom he likewise bequeathed a realm. Bunsen, 
following Lassen, says he was ohietly worshipped 
in the Buras-Sen country, and identifies him 
with Krishna ; says he founded Mathura. But 
there were many to whom this name was applied \ 



HERDSMEN. 


HERMOPAOTYL. 


Varro enumorates forty -four, J)io(lorus says Uiree, 
Cicero six. Hercules lielus of Cicero is 
8 Up}) 080 (l to be the Osuis who invaded up to the 
Indus. — Toil, Rajas, i. 30 ; Bms. iii. 525, iv. 210. 

HERDSMEN in Central Asia, and south to the 
Arabian Sea, are a large moss of the populations 
of their resj^ctivc regions, — many of them in 
Arabia, Persia, AfghanisUin, Baluchisbin, being 
purely nomodes, dwelling in tents, and migrating 
with the seasons ; otheis of them in British India 
camping out only in the dry season. Numbers of 
Ahir or Gopa in Central India and Western 
Bengal cling to the noinade life of theii* ancestoia, 
but Sail’ll (iop, or pure Gopa, are settling down 
to husbandry. The Gareri herdsmen founded the 
Hulkar dynasty. In tlie S. of the Peninsula are 
the Dhangar, the Kurumbai*, also shephci'ds, who 
were once dominant, but now only pjisture great 
docks of sheep. Amongst the Hindus of Bengal, 
the Goaii are numerous ; after them, the Brahman 
and Kaist races, are the Bagdi, an aboriginal people, 
and a class of cultivators called Kyuito. See Ahir ; 
Dhangar ; Gadaiia ; Gaola ; Gopa ; Kurumbm. 

HERI, a name of Krislma, familiarly Kaniya, 
was of the celebrated tribe of Yadu, the foumler 
of the fifty-six tribes who obtained the sovereignty 
of Indui, and descended from Yayat, the third 
son of Swayambhuva Maim, or the man, lord of 
the eaith, whose daughter Ella (Term) was 
esiKiused by Budha (Mercury), son of Chandra 
(the moon), whence the Yadu are styled Chandra- 
vansi, or children of the moon, the liUiuu' mce. 

The coincidence between the epithets of the 
Afiollos of Greece and India, as applied to the sun, 
are striking. Heri, as Bhan-nath, the lord of 
beams, is Phoebus, and his heaven is Heripur 
(Helto|)olis), or city of Heri. Helios, of Greece, 
W'aa a title of Apollo, whence the Greeks had their 
Elysium; and the Heripur or Bhan-t’han (Uie 
abode of the sun) is the highest of the heavens of 
Hie J^jput Hence the eagle (tlie emblem of 
Heri as the sun) ,was adopted by the western 
wanior as the symbol of victory. — Toil's Rajas- 
than, i. pp. 532-545. 

HERi, a tribe of Mahomedan Rajputs, chiefly 
found in Juspur, a pargana of Monuiabad. 

HERI-RUD, wiitten also Hari-Rud, a river of 
Afghanistan, wliiclr rises in lat. 84® 50' N., and 
long. 66° 20' £.»at that point of the Koh-i-Baba 
range of inountains where it branches off into the 
Kon Siah and Safed Koh, at an elevation of 9500 
feet It flows west through Shahrek, Obeli, and 
Herat. After leaving Henit, it flows through 
Persian territory, dividing into two bmnehes, the 
smallest of which runs towards Mashad. Its plains 
are liarricd by Hasam and Turkoman. It is ^id 
to have formerly joined the Murghab. The united 
stream is ultimately lost in the desert of Khoruaan. 
At Herat it was formerly crossed by a brick 
bridge. — MacGregor, 

HERITIERA LITTORALIS. AiU, A C, 

Balanopteris tothila, Ocert. I Ka-na*«o, . • • Bcrm. 
fliindri, .... Bkno, | Kon-ao-sa-loo, , „ 

A species of the Sterculiaceae. Grows in the 
Mauritius, the Peninsula of India, the Sunder- 
buDSy is common in Uie Rangoon^ district, and 
along the sea-shores in the Mergui ^chipelago 
and Amherst province. Its wood is used, for 
boats, boxes, planks of houses, etc. ; is very light, 
sceut^, duraple, and tou^li* — Roxh, i. p. H2\ 
Voigt; MCMlund; Captain Dance, 


HERITIERA MINOR. Lam, 


H. foincii, WiHde, | Balanopteris minor, Crarm. 

Sundri, .... Benq. | Ka na-sa, , . . Bubm. 


A gloomy-looking tree, cUstinguisliable fixjni all 
others many miles distant. Wherever the tides 
occasionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
is sure to be found, throughout the whole Tenas- 
scrim coast, but is never found at home, either on 
the high, dry lands on the one hand, or in the 
wet mangrove swamps on the other. It grows in 
the Sunderbuiis, is used in Calcutta for firewootl. 
furnishes the sundri wood so well known in 
Bengal for its strength and durable qualities, and 
gives its name, as Captain Munro thinks, to the 
Sunderbuns. When seasoned, it floats in water, 
and is the toiigliest wood that has been tested in 
India. When Rangoon teak broke with a weight 
of 870 lbs., sundri sustained 1812 lbs. 

It is used for boats, piles of Viiidges, boxes'? and 
many other purposes. It is recommended for 
helves, but should be killed a twelvemonth before 
being cut down, or otheiAvise should be seasoned 
by keeping, after it has been cut down. Dr. 
Wallich says it stands unrivalled for elasticity, 
hardness, and durability. He adds that the char- 
coal made from it is better than any other sort 
for the manufacture of gunpowder. — M^Clellaud, 
in Records, Foreign Dept. ix. p. 48 ; Dr. Mason ; 
Captain Dance; Voigt. 

HERITIERA PAPIIJO. Redd. A very lofty 
evergreen tree, common in the dense moist 
forests above Courtallum (Tinneveliy) at about 
8000 feet elevation, also about Peennede (Travaii- 
core), 8500 feet; in flower in August and Sep- 
tember ; it yields a very valuable, tough timber. — 
Beddome, FI, Sulo, p. 218. 

HERIYA RAYAT, or chief rayat, also called 
Buddhavant, the wise, in Mysore; a jiorson of 
impoitance, who takes the lead in all affairs of the 
community. 

HERMANN, PAUL, a medical man who fur- 
nished the materials of the Thesaurus Zeylanicus 
of the elder Burmann, published in HuUand, and 
afteiward of the Flora Zeyliuiica of Linnasua — 
//. W 77i.p. 46. 

HERMES or Mercuiy, the analogue of Buddha. 
The worship of Hermes was established in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and Syria, and his ruined temple 
is 6 miles from Zalile, and a mile iVum Fursul. 

HERMIPPUS, according to Pliny, translated 
the Zendavesta into Greek about the same time 
08 the Septuagint translation of the Bible. Her- 
mippub is supixised to have been the perq)atetic 
philosopher, the puuil of Caliiinuchus, and one of 
' tbe most leanied scholai's of Alexandna. 

HERMIT CRAB, the well - known Pagurus 
crustaceans that occupy the empty turbinated 
shells of testaceous mollu.scs. The fore |jaii of 
the body is aimed with claws, and covered with a 
shield, but it ends in a long, soft tail, provided 
with one or two small hooks. Some of them 
carry large shells to considerable heights and 
distances from the sea. The genus Camobita 
inhabits the land ; and in Kandavu, one of the Fiji 
group, they climb the bills and go far inland, 
bearing their shells with them. — Hartwiy ; 
Moseley, p. 304. 

HEKMODACTYL. Pei -mu, Chin. 'riiis 
medicinal plant of the later Gix^eks and Arabs 
^rms the sweet and bitter Surinjan of the Aiubs, 
and both are supposed to be species of the genus 



IIERNANDI. 


IIKRONS. 


r'olcliicum. Tlio Poreiaii name of the sweet i.s 
8iiriujaii sliirinf and Suiinjaii talkh is the bitter. ! 
In India, the Snrinjan talkh, or bitter, and Snrinjaii 
shirin, or mild, are both identical with the Hermo* 
dactyls of the ancient Arabian and (Ireek writers. 
The tasteless variety is about one inch lon^ and the 
same in breadth, heart-shaped, mtlier llattened, 
grooved at one side, convex at the other. They 
are not wrinkled, arc ciusily broken, and form a 
white powder. The bitUn- kind is smaller, and 
has a striped appeamnee. In some trials which 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy made with an acetous tincture 
of the Surinjau t^dkh, he was led to believe it 
possessed all the virtues of the dried Colchicum 
of Europe. — O'Sh, p. 661 ; Irviue. 

IIKRNANDI, a martial branch of the Koresh 
tribe of Mecca. Many of them in Syria are em- 
ployed as irregular horse. 

HERNANDIA PELTATA. Z>. C. Palati, 
Singh. This is a large tree, common on the sea- 
coast in Ceylon between Gallo and Colombo ; also 
in Australia, and on the sea-coaata in the South 
Pficihc and Eastem Archipelago, westward to the 
Mascarene Islands, and noithwaixl to the IMiilip- 
pincB and Loo-Choo. Its wood is very light, and 
takes fire so readily from a flint and steel, tliat it 
might be used as tinder. The juice is a powerful 
depilatory, removing the hair without any jiftin ; 
the bark, seed, and young leaves are cathartic. — 
Beddomt^ FI. Syl. p. 300. 

HERNANDIA SONORA. JJim. Bong-ko, 
Javan. A tall, erect tree of the Moluccas and the 
Fiji Islands ; in the last, forming one of the siicred 
groves, — a complete bower. The genus was muned 
after Heniaiidez, a natuiulist sent out to Mexico 
by Philip ii. of Spain, and obtained its name 
‘sonora* from the noise nmde by the wind in 
whistling through its iKU-sistent involucels. The 
bark, the seed, and the young leaves are slightly 
cathartic. Rumphius says that the fibrous roots, 
chewed, and apiilied to wounds infected with the 
Macassar iioisou, act as an cffectiuil cure. The 
juice of the leaves is employed as a depilatory. 
It destroys the hair wherever it is applied, and 
this without producing pain. The wood of this 
species is very light ; anti Aublet says it takes fire 
readily from a flint and steel, and may be used as 
tinder, — Avis. ; O'Sh . ; VoUft ; Seemari's Fiji ; 
Eng. Cyc. ; W. Ic. ; Thw. Zeyi p. 268. 

HERODOTUS, a Greek historian who travelled 
in Egypt and Persia, and visited Tyre, D.c. 460. 
lie never gives us to understand that he was able 
to converse in any but his own language. He is 
called the father of history. He relates th^t, 
after Cyrus had conquered a large portion of Asia, 
his third successor, Darius Hystaspes, extended his 
conquests towards the Induin Peninsula. — Bjornst- 
/Vr/irt, p. 93. 

HERONS are classed by naturalists in tlio 
family Ardeidse, gen. Ardea, Ardeola, Ilerodias, 
Nycticorax. Those of the E. Indies ai-c— 

Ardea Goliath, Ten\m.y the great heron. 

A. Sumatrana, Jtafflcif the dusky grey heron. 

A. cinerea, Linn., the blue heron. 

A. purpurea, ldnn,t the purple heron, 

Nyetioorax grUeus, Zirtn., night heron. 

Ardeola lenooptera, Bodd., pond heron. 

Butoridea Javanica, J/orsf., little green heron. 

Herodias alba, the Ardea alba, largo egret, or great 
white heron of Europe, Asia, N. Afrioa, very 
rare in Britain, ia very common In India, thougn 
the race ia conalderod different by aoine. 

H, bubulous, the Ardea ruaaata, or buff-baoked btron 


or egret of Europe, Aaiu, N. Africa, exceedingly 
rare in Britain, is very common in India. 

H. egrettoides, Tamn.t tno smaller egret, l\atang-ka- 
bagla of India, Burma, and Malayana. 

H. garxetta, the Ardea garzetta, or little egret of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, exceedingly rare in 
Britain, very common in India. Three specimens 
observed of an egret in winter dress seemed to 
differ only from ordinary Herodias garaetta in 
having black toes. 

Herons arc plentiful in Kaslimir, and a heronry 
ib protected in the Shalimar Gaitlens. About 60 
miles S.E. from Madras, and 12 miles from Chingle- 
put, is a small village cidled Yaden Thangul, which 
means literally Hunter’s Rest, from Yaden, hunter, 
and Thangul, rest. To Uie south of the villa^ lies 
one of the small tanks called Thangul by the Tamil 
ryots, implying a water-rest or teinporaiy reservoir, 
with ail area of about 4 J acres (30 cawnies). From 
the N.E. to the centre of th<j bed of the tank 
there are soim*! 500 or 600 trees of the Barriiigtonia 
nicemosa, from about 10 to 15 feet in height, 
with circular, regular, moderate -sized crowns, and 
when the tank fills during tlio monsoons, Uie 
tops only of the trees are visible above the level 
of the water. This place fonns the breeding 
resort of an immense number of water-fowl; 
herons, storks, cranes, ibises, cormorants, darters, 
ixtddy birtls, etc., make it their rendezvous on 
thest* occfisions. l>oin about the middle of 
October to the middle of November, small flocks 
of 20 or 30 of sfimc of these birds are to be seen, 
coming from the north to settle here during Uie 
breeding sea.son. By the beginning of December 
they have all settled down ; each tribe knows its 
ajipointcd time, and arrives year after year with 
the utmost regularity, witliin a fortnight later or 
earlier, (h‘pending ir>iii*tly on tlie seasons. They 
immediately eonunence building their nests or 
refjairing ilu* old ones. AYhen they have fully 
settl<‘<l down, the scene becomes one of great 
interest. During the day the majority ore out 
feeding, and towards eviming the various birds 
begin to arrive in paities of 10, 15, or more ; and in 
a rfiort time every part of tlio crown is hidden by 
its noisy occupuntH, who fight and struggle with 
each other for nerclies. Each tree appears like a 
moving mass of black, white, and grey; the snowy 
white plumage of the egrets and curlews contrast- 
ing with, and relieved by, the jjiossy black of the 
water-crows and darters, and by the gn?y and 
black plumage of the storks. The nests He side 
by side, touching each other, those of the differ- 
ent species aminged in groups of 6 or 6, or even 
as many as 10 or 20, on each tree. The nests are 
shallow, and vary in inside diameter from 6 to 8 
inches, according to the size of the bird. The 
curlews do not build separate nests, but raise a 
large mound of twigs and sticks, sliclved into 
terraces as it were, and eacli terrace forms a 
seimratc nest; thus eight or ten run into each 
other. The storks sometimes adopt a similar plan. 
I'he whole of tlio nests are built of sticks and 
twigs, interwoven to the height of 8 or 10 inches, 
with an outside diameter of. 18 to 24 inches ; the 
inside ia slightly hollowed out, in some more and 
in others less, and lined with grass; reeds and 

Q uantities of leaves are laid on the nests. In 
anuaiy the callow young are to be seen in the 
nests. During this time the parent birds are 
constantly on the wing in sear^ for food, now 
returning to their young loaded with the spoil, 
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heuonjs. 


llhKl^KSTES. 


and again goidg off in search of a iuiiher su|»ply. tiicy arc not so large in circumference as a large* 
About tlio end of Januaiy or early in February, sii&ed hen^s egg, but lue longer, with the small end 
the youn^ are able to leave their nests and sham. 

scramble into those of others. They begin to The purple heron, Ardea purpurea, — Tamil, 
perch about the trees : and by the end of February Gumbly naiai, or blanket crane. Nest the some ; 
or the beginning of March those that were hatched deposits two to three eggs, of same size and 
first are able to teke wing and accompany their colour as last; seems to rear only two young, 
parents on expeditions ; and a week or two later, The young are fully fledged in Apnl. 
in ^nsequence of the drying up of the tanks in the Nycticorax griseus, -Tamil, Wukka. Nests 

vicinity, they begin to emigrate towards the north are built after the same fashion, but smaller in 
with their friends. Thus, in succesrion, the differ- size, and contain five eggs the size of a bantam*B, 
ent birds leave the place, so that it is completely and of the same shape. The young are fledged 
deserted by the middle of April, by whicii time in April. 

the tank also becomes dry, and the viUage cattle The cormorant, Graculus Javanicus, //orx/*., — 
graze in its bed, or shelter themselves under the Tamil, Neer cakai, or water-crow. Nest built of 
trees from the scorching heat of the midday sun, sticks ; reaia three or four young, which ai*e 
while the cow-boys find amusement in pulling fledged and on the wing in January; eggs like 
down the deserted nests. The villagers hold an those of a small -sized bantam's, latiier sharp- 
agreement from the Nawab's ancient government, pointed at small (*n(l, with a slight greenish tinge, 
which continues in force by a rene>^ from the 1'he large cormorant, Graculus Sinensis, — ^Tamil, 
British Govermnent, that no one is to shoot over Peroon neer cakai, or large water-crow, — ^builds 
the tank, and this is strictly enforced. When the a very rude nest, chiefly formed of sticks; lays four 
tank becomes dry, the silt of its bed is taken up eggs the size of a modimn-sized hen’s egg, and 
to the depth of a foot, and spread over the rice- have a slight gi'cenish tinge ; the young are fledged 
field. sometimeBin January, sometimes in l£wch. These 

Dr. Shortt visited the trees on the 8th March birds, as well as G. pygmsDUS, are to be seen fishing 
1864, on a raft pushed along by two fishermen in the tank itself ; and the rapidity with which 
swimming one on either side, their heads only they find their prey, by diving, is wonderful 
visible above. As he got near the biids rose en ‘I'he darter, rictus melanogaster, — Tamil, Pam- 
masse overhead, and, uttering piercing cries, some, boo thalai neer cakai, or snake-headed water- 
with threatening gestures, rested a moment on crow. Nest same as last ; three, sometiines four, 
the adjoining trees, and then took to their win^ eggs of some size and colour ; young fied^d and 
again. Although so crowded, they performed their on the wing, some in January, others not till April, 
evolutions with the greatest nicety and dexterity, Tlie villagers of Vailen Thangul told Dr. Shortt 
never interfering with each other’s movements, that the pelican sometimes breeds here, as also the 
Some ascended to a great height, and were hardly black curlew. Occasionally different kinds of teal, 
perceptible in the air, while others gyrated imme- widgeons, etc., are said to nest in the rushes 
diately above their heads ; many crowded on that bound the inner surface of the tank bund, 
adjoining trees, and witnessed the intrusion with The egrets, or Heredias garzetta, bubulcus, and 
dismay. intermedia, were congregated in very large num- 

The small grey and black stork, Leptoptilos bers, and roosted on the trees at night ; but they 
Javaiiica,//or.y*., — Tamil name, Nutha cootec narai ; do not nest, which seems singular, for of all the 
literally, shell-fish ( Ampullaria) picking crane, — birds Uiat assemble here, these occur in the greatest 
were the most numerous. Their nests were 2 feet number, Ardea alba, or Herodias alba, and H. 
in diameter, and contained three eggs or young, intermedia are also found here ; and the natives 
The eggs wer^ of a dirty white colour, of the same say that they breed. — Dr. Shortt^ in Linn, Soc* Jo. 
shape, but not quite so large, as those of the llEiiPESTES. Illiger. Mungoose, Mangouste. 

turkev. The flesh is eaten by Mahomedans and lohneumon. Laetpede. | Maugusta, Oitver. 

Pariahs. The bhd keeps entirely to marshy fields, Herpestes is a genus of digitigrade cami- 

edges of tanks, eta Some hidf -dozen or more yorous mammalia; and the Egyptian species, the 
may often be seen in the morning sunning them- ichneumon, has been noticed by writers from the 
selves with outstretched wings in tlie dry fields, earliest times, its combate with snakes and its 
They nest early, and the young are firm on the alleged attacks on crocodiles having been men- 
wing in the month of Febri^. •tipned by Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 

The ibis or curlew, Ibis falcinellus,— Tainil, Strabo, ifelian, and others. The mungoose of 
Arroova mooken ; literally, sickle-nosed, which India and ichneumon of Egypt are frequently 
name they take from their long curved beaks, domesticated, and their search for snakes for food 
The nests of this bird contain from three to five ig continuous. Jerdon gives 12 species belong- 
«gg»i resembling in size and ^ape a medium- British India and the E. Archipelago, viz. 

sized hen’s egg, but are of a dirtv white colour, h brschyurus, exilis, fuscus, griseus, Javanieus, 
Tlie birds are white, with black head, feet, and jerdoni, Mal^censis, monticolus, Nipslensis, 
neck, and have a long curved black bill The Smithii, and vitticollis, and retains as synonyms of 
youn^ are fully fledged in March, and take to the other authors, Auro-punctstus, Elliotti, nyulsi 
wi^ m April - m. -I pB^^dus, paliipes, and rubiginosus. 

The grey heron, Ardea cinerea, Xinn., — Tamu, Herpestes fuscus, WaUrhouu^ the Nellgheny 

Narai, someUmes Pamboo narai, or snake crane,— brown mungoose, occurs in the NeUgherries, 
has a similar nest, buUt of twigs, containing some- Herpestes griseus, Geoff., Madras mungoosa 
times two, sometimes three egm 1 hoy ^ fledged jj p^ifidus, Schinz. I ManguiU muusot, SUitA. 
from January to April, according to the tune of .... Can. Nawul, Nswsra 

depositing their eggs, which some do earlier than Kom, .... Gond. nyul, .... Hum. 
o£era. The 9ggs are of a light green colour; Mangut,. Hum., Mahb. Yeniawa, . . » Txl. 
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HERPESTRI8 MONNIERA. 


UEWANT, 


Sprcacl through most imrU of S. India, in the 
open couniiy, Uiickets, hedgerows. It eats eggs, 
and kills snakes, and their poison is believed not 
to ailect the luun^oose. It is very deatructive to 
domestic fowls, pigeons, The plants Ophiorhisou 
mujigos and 0, serpentinum are said to be eaten 
by it when bitten by a 6nakc. 

IIt?rpe8te8Malaccen8is,KC'«v., Bengal mungoose. 

H. nyaU, Hadfftt 

Nwal, Newara, Kyul, Hind» | Baji biji, • • , Hxmi>. 

Inhabits Bengal, N. India, Assam, Bunna, and 
Malayans ; lives in burrows made by themselves. 

Ilcrpcstes monticolus, W. EllioL 
Loag'tiiilod mungoose, Eng. | Konda yoniawa, . Tel. 

Its tail is long, and tip dark coloured ; occurs in 
the E. Ghats. 


Herpestes Nipsdeusls, Gray. 

H. Auro punctatus, Hodga. ) H. pallipes, Blgth, 

The gold'Spotted mungoose is found in the 
Pan jab, all over tlie Lower Himalaya from Sikkim 
to Kasiimir and Afghanistan ; also southwards in 
Bengal, Assam, Burma, and Malay Peninsula. 

Herpestes Smithii, Gray, ruddy mungoose, 

H. Ellioiti, Blpth. I H. rubiginosus, Kelmrt, 

Occurs near Madras, at tlie foot of the E. Ghata 
and Neilgherries, also in Ceylon. 

Herpestes vitticollis, JJemiety the stripe-necked 
mungoose of the W. Ghats, from near Dharwar to 
Cape Comorin, 

HERPESTRIS MONNIERA. II. JJr. 


H. Bruwnei, Nutt. 

H. prooumbens, Sjprtt^g. 

H. cuneifolia, Purah. 
Bramia Indica, X*am. 
Calytriplex obovats, Bon 
and Pav. 


Motinicra Brownei, Per«. 
M. cuneifolia, Mich. 
Gratiola portulacacea, 
Weinm. 

G. monniera, Xum., Bo:cb. 


Shwet chamini, • Bbno. 
Adba birni, . • Hind. 
Beami, . . , Maleal. 
Jelabnmmi, . . Sansk. 


Jali-nim, , , , Sansk. 
Nir-pirimiy . » * Tav, 
Bambrani ohettu, * Tel. 


This creeping plant grows in many parts of 
India, near streams and tanks, in moist places; 
and the joiutod root, stalks, leaves, and blue -bell 
flowers are ail used in the medicines of tlie native 
physicians. — Roxh,; AinsUe; Voigt j Useful Plants. 

HERRINGS. 


Haringeii, . . . Dut. Arenques, . . . Port. 

Hareiigs, ... * Fii. Seldi, . « * . Rus. 

Ifaringe, Heriuge, Geh. Arenques, . . , . Sp. 

Aringbe, . . . , . IT, Sill, Sw, 

A well-known fish, 8 to 12 inches in lengUi, 
uud about ounces. It dies almost the instant 
it is taken out of the water. Herrings are mot 
widi in three different fomis. Fresh lieirings qre 
the condition in which they are taken froiw tlie 
sea ; white or pickled herrings are merely salted, 
and put into b^rels ; and red herrings are gutted 
and salted, ami afterwards hung up and fired 
with the smoke of green wood. On the Tenas- 
Bcrim coast are fiat-bellied herrings, thryssa 
anchovies, Tenasserim sardines, bristle-fimied 
sprats, sluids, chataesi, fresli -water herrings, flying 
fisli, luilf -billed gar-fish, pikes, plagusia, soles and 
brochirus-turbots. — Mas, 


HESSING, OoLONKt. His tomb is a model of 
the taj. Ho was a Dutchman in Siudia’s sei-yice, 
who ro-sc from a common soldier to be die governor 
of Agnv. — Tr. of Hind. i. p. 4d6, 

* HESTIA JABONIA, the sylph, ’floater, 
spectre, or 8ilver-|iaper butterfly, is found ouly 
in the deep aliados of the damp forests of Ceylon, 


in the vicinity of pools of water and cascades. — 
Tennant, i. p. 2C3. 

HESUDRUS, the ancient name of the Sutlej 
river, the Hesydrus of Alexaiider, and the Satadru 
of tho Vendidad, In the oldest hymns of the 
Veda, about 1600 B.c,, we find a war-song refers 
ring to a battle fought on the banks of this river. 
— Bunsen. 

IlETEliOPA ASAROIDES. Birthwort. The 
Si-sin plant of China; the dried root is used 
medicinally. 

HETEROPANAX FRAGRANS. Seem, A tree 
of Lakhimpur in Assam. The cocoons and silk 
of the Elia silk-worm feed on its loaves. 

HETEROPHRAGMA ROXBURGHII. D. C, 
A large timber tree of Chanda, the Godavery 
forests, and tho Malabar coast S. adenophylla. 
Seem., and S. sulphurea, Knrz, occur in Buima. 

HETEROPODA, a class of nucleobranch oceanic 
molluscs, of anomalous forms, with the foot 
variously modified for swimming. Amongst these, 
Pterofionia plana, Less., is a transparent, delicately- 
tinted, winged animal, thick and gelatinous, and 
almost invisible in the water ; it is found in Uie 
seas of the Eastern Archipel^o. The Firola, of 
! the same class, is a transparent creature, witJi a 
long proboscis, and swims by means of a fin 
below. The Sagitta, or arrow-fish, one of tho 
same class, daits through the water by sudden 
instantaneous jerks ; it resembles a minute anow. 
Its body is so tiansparent that its whole organiza- 
tion may easily bo observed. AUantey a pretty 
little eiu*ly shelled nucleobranch of tliis class, 
HeteiDpoda, has both its shell and body tians- 
parent. Ail these range through the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. — ColUngwood. 

HET-HEK, a name of Aphrodite, called also 
Hather, Athyr, and Hathor, an Egyptian goddess, 
fabled to be the daughter of Ra or Uio sun. 

HETKARI. Maur. Signifying down ; as ap- 
plied to country, down tho coast to the souUi, a 
nativo of the country southwards of the Savitii.^, 
river ; a native of the Southern Kunkaii, serving 
in the Mahratta infantry . — WiU 

HEUMA or Shendu tribe inhabiting the hills 
north of Arakan. They occupy the Yeoma-toung 
hills, on the watershed between the Meeyk-youiig 
and the drainage of the Manipur rivers. The 
Heuma are placed by Captain Tickell in the higher 
hills to the N. and N. £. of tho Kun tnl^eH, 
between lat. 21® and 22° N., and long. 93® and 94*^ 
£. Their chiefs are culled Abcii, and their 
villages have about 50 to 400 houses. Tlu'.y use 
the trap-bow for shooting the elephant, but fitt;- 
aiTiis are superseding the ruder weapons, 'riiey 
regard the sun and moon as deities. 

HEYEA BRAZILIENSld yields tho caoutchouc 
of commerce. IL GuinneiiHis, the caoutchouc 
plant, its trunk 17 to 20 yartls high, scaly like a 
nine-apple ; very straight, branched at the summit 
Incisions in the hark cause 'he discharge of a 
juice which concretes into Uic well-known and 
very valuable caoutchouc of commerce. This is 
a product, however, of many other trees in Uiiti 
and allied families, for example, of Jatrophu 
elastics. Ficus Indica, Artocarpus intogrifolia, 
Urceola clastica, etc. The juice when first ob* 
tained is white and milky, sp. gr. 1*011 ; s[>read 
,in thin layers, it quickly dries into a colourless 
and often transparent solid substance. — O'Sh, 660. 

HEWANT, Hind. The autumn harvest of 
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HEYNE, BENJAMIN. 


HIBISCUS OANNABINUS. 


Nortjierii IiKlia, intcnncdiatc between mbi and 
khai'if, including bajra and juar. Heinauta in 
Bengal is a rice crop gi*owing in the inonths 
Agruiayana and Pausha (November — December), 
ripening in December. 

HEYNE. BENJAMIN, M.D., a Madias medical 
officer, autlior of Mode of Manufacturing Catechu. 
Bl. As. Trans, vii. p. 108; Travels in India, ibid. ; 
On Copper at Nellore, ibid. ; Ti'acts, Historical 
and Statistical, on India, with an Account of 
Sumatm, London 1814. 

HEYNEA AFFINIS. Jim, H. trijuga. 

This is a very ornamental middling-sized tree of 
Ne|)al. common in many localities on the western 
mountains of the Madras Presidency, from 2000 
feet upwards; at Conoor, COOO feet, abimdant; 
Bolampatty valley, 3000 feet, very abundant. H. 
quinquijuga, li., is a native of the Moluccas, with 
tne piufcct habit of a Melia. — Roxh. ; Bedd. 

Il’HAVIltA-PATI, i,e. resolute prince, also 
styled Shora-pati, lord of the oxen, a ruler who 
opposed Semiramis and drove her back across the 
Indus. The whole country on the right bank of 
the Up^icr Indus, the site of the present Peshawur, 
opposite Attok (Taxila) and still higher uj), was 
tributary to tiie Assyrians, as it afterwards was to 
the Modes and Persians. Pliny tells us that 
Seiuirainis capitulated here, on the Kophen (the 
Kabul river, the Kubha of the Rig Veda) ; and on 
tlu‘ black obelisk from Nineveh in the British 
Museum, which is at least of the 9th century u.c.. 
the Bactrian camel is found side by side witli the 
Indian rhinoceros and Indian elephant. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus (ii. lC-19), Semiramis fitted out <an 
anuament in Bactria, and between B.o. 1235 and 
1225 slie crossed the Indus with avast force. At 
first she drove back the opposing maharaja from 
the strong position that he had taken up with a 
vast force, especially of archers ; but, rallying his 
retreating forces, he soon drove nack the Assynmis 
in total disorder to tlie river, which tlicy had 
great difficulty of crossing, and only after immense j 
loss. Semiramis concluded an armistice, matle an 
exchange of prisoners, and retreated into Bactria 
with a third of tlie army which she had brought 
against India. At that time there must have beem 
a supreme ruler in India, a sami raja, with a 
capital in the district to the south of the Saraswati, 
in the Jumna ainf Ganges Doab.« — Bunsen^ iii. 549, 

HI A, the first Chinesti dynasty, descendants of 
Yu, from B.C. 1991 to 1659, ruled 432 years. Its 
first emperor was Yu, beginning b.c. 1991. 

HIATILLA, or the White Huns, a Tai-tar tribe 
who issued from the plains near Uie north wall 
of China, and made themselves masters of the 
countiY of Transoxiana. Some years afterwards, 
Turkish tribes expelled tlio Hiatilla from the lands 
that they Imd taktm from the Saca^ or Scytliians. 
Tliere is eveiy ground to conclude that it was an 
army of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in the 
reign of Bahmm-Gor, and that it was to one of 
tlieir kings that Firoz fled.— Persia, 
HIBAVINIA OIL. Canauese. Under this 
name there was exhibited at the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1857 a solid oil from the Samiiajey district, 
of a clove-brown colour. A small ptkial piicod at 
4} rupees. 

HIBISCUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Malvaoess or mallow tribe ; above 30 species of the 
genus are kiiowu in the E. Indies. Sevenil furnish 
useful oommereial products, and most of the 


Indian species might be employed for the siime 
purposes as hemp, tis the bark is tough, and may 
almost always be stripped off in long slips. 

Hibiscus collinuB, Uoxh, (Eriocarpus of D. f'.), 
a native of the mountainous parts of the Northern 
Circara and of Peninsular India, where it is called 
Kanda-gang, and where the natives use the bark 
os a substitute for hemp. Dr. Roxburgh states 
tliat there are Uirec varieties of this plant, the 
double red, double yellow, and double flesh red. 

Hibiscus ficifolius, Roxh, In the Molucciis, an 
annual, glowing straight, veiy tall, often 12 to 
14 feet lugh, with few branches. The fibres 
described as uncoimnonly beautiful, and rather 
stronger than the sunn fibre. 

Hibiscus furcatus, \V, and A, 

H. bifurcatus, Roxb. | H. aculeatuM, Roxb. 

Kunda gougura, Ti;:!.. 

A very prickly plant, growing in India to a 
height 4>f from 6 to 8 feet. It yields abundance of 
strung, white, flaxy fibres, but from the prickli- 
ness of the plant it is very troublesome to uandle. 
The sUmis are cut when in flower, and steeped 
immediately. — Roxb.; IF. and A, 

Hibiscus punctatus. Gibson, an anmud 

fibrous plant of Sind and Multan. — Von Muetkr. 

Hihiscus vcsicarius, Cav., a ]>lant of the 
I Peninsula. Good samples of its fibre were 
; exliibitcil as wild Ambari at th(‘ Madias Exhibition 
I of 1855. 

HIBISCUS CANNABINUS, L, Dekhaiii hemp. 

Kuilrutii of . . ItEiiAK. Ambari, . . . DuKH. 

Me»ta pat, Nalki, Bkno. Sankokla patsari, Panj, 

Punday, Puudriciv, Can. Vutsan, SuBni of .. 

Uiang-ina, . , CuiN. Palungo. , . . Tam, 

Pch ma, Ye-ma, . „ Pulacha, ... ., 

Pula iiainAji. . . ('oiMli. Ghoiigu kurii, . It.l. 

Hibiscus caimabinus is an erect growing plant, 
to about 4 to G feet. It is slighlly prickly over 
the stem. 'I'liere is a ilark, purplish - coloured 
species. Both are grown all over India for the 
acidulous haves, and also for the fibres of its 
bark, culled one of tlie hemps of India, which oi'c 
used as cordage ; the cultivators sow a sinall 
qiuinlity along the edges of the. iisiud crops for 
their own use. In the beginning of the rains, and 
when it commences to flower, it is cut and treated 
exactly iis the sunn hemp from Crotalaria juncea. 
'Die proportion of fibre is about half the weight of 
the plant. It is iiseil for making rope, sackclotli, 
twine, imper, etc. Tlie price of tlio prepared 
fibre is from 3 to 4 rupees per niaund, accoiding 
to its strength, length, and cleanliness. Thu fibre, 
like that of iutc, is soinctiincs called Pfit; also, 
in Bombay, Dckhani hemp, to distinguish it from 
Taag or Konkani hemp ; also Indian hemp. Also, 
it is one of the brown hemps of Bombay, and is 
often confouiideii with the fibre of sunn, tliough 
tlic two plants greatly differ, — the suim, Crotalaria 

J 'uncea, neiiig known in Bombay as 'iWg. The 
engtli of tlio fibres of carefully cultivated Ambaii 
is from 5 to 6 feet; they are of a paler brown 
I than orduuuy brown hemp of the Crotalaria 
I iuiiceu, hai'sher in feel, and stick more together ; 
but they are divisible into fine fibrils, poBsessed of 
considerable strength, well calculated for rope 
making, as also for coarse fabrics. Though 
esteemed bv some of the natives of Western 
India. Bio hemp of tho H. caimabinus is iiot| 
either iu stren^ or dumbilitv, so good as the 
true hemp of Europe, or as the sunn or brown 
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hump of the Crotalaria juncca. I’hc strunfifMi of 
tlh« fibre waR tested by sevuml scientific men, and 
breaking weight found to be — 

Experiments of H, cann.-ibinus. Crotnlaria juncea. 
Dr. Koxburgh, • t 110-116 lbs. 130-100 Iba. 

Dr. Royle ir>0 „ 190 „ 

Dr. Wight, ... 290 „ 404 

The exports of this fibre arc not distinguished 

from other hemps. An excellent substitute for 
tow might be profitably supplied from it. The 
I'ope made of the fibre is used in the Karnatic as 
a substitute for the jute of Bengal, the produce of 
Corchorus capsulans, a plant comparatively un- 
known in the Peninsula. Dr. Riddell strongly 
recommended tliis fibre as a paper material. — 
M. Ex. Jur. Rep. ; Royle ; Raxh. ; Voigt ; Stewart. 

HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. L. 

Thalpadmo, . . Bbno. | GuM ajaib, • . Hind. 
Fu-yung, Mu fu-yung, Cii. \ 

The changeable rose is a large shrub, native of 
China, remarkable for the changes which occur in 
the colour of its flowers, bearing white flowers in 
the morning, but changing in the course of the 
day, and in evening to red ; easily propagated 
by cuUingit The flowers and leaves are used in 
China medicinally, and its flbre is there made into 
cloth. — Drs. Roxh.y Riddell^ Mason^ Stewart. 

HIBISCUS ROSA-SINENSIS. L. Shoe-flower. 
IJru, Jobs, Juva, Brno. Jaba, .... Sansk. 
Ohu-kin. Fuh-eang, Chin. Sapata cherri, . . Tam. 
Fu'Sang, Liu-hwa, „ Dasana japa (msh- 

Jasun Hind. pamu, .... Tel. 

Bhem pariti, . Maleal. Jova puahpamu, . ,, 

Kambang saptu, „ 

This plant is common in India ; the leaves are 
used as emollients, anodyne, and gentle aperients; 
the flowers are deep scarlet, and yield u very 
mucilaginous juice, which turns mpidly to a dark 
purple. Applied to soft, unsized white paper, 
this colour is nearly as sensitive a test for acid as 
the celebrated litmus. Shoe flowers arc some- 
times employed for dyeing lilac colour, but it does 
not appear to be a pennanent dye ; they are also 
occasionally rubbed on leather for the purpose of 
blackening and polishing. The natives make 
pickles of the flowers, and they are used for 
giving a red tinge to spirituous liquors. The 
petals furnish a black liquid to dye the eyebrows. 
— Roxb. iii. p. 194. 

HIBISCUS SABDARIFFA. L. Roselle. 
Mestfi, .... Beno. Patwa, .... Panj. 

Thflbm'baU'khyen- Pulychay Wire, . Tam. 

boung, . . . Buru. Shimay kathli kire, „ 

Oseille, • « Mauritius. Ycrra gogu, . . Tkl. 

There are five varieties, cultivated in ^most 
gardens for the calyces, which, as they ripi'ii, 
Ixscome fleshy, are of a pleasantly aci<l taste, and 
are much employed for making palatable tarts, as 
well as an excellent jelly. The stem, if cut when 
in flower, and the bark* stripped off and steeped 
immediately, di^lays a mass of fibres of a fine 
silky nature. The leaves are used as greens, 
alone or mixed with others ; ofUm cultivated in 
flower-beds for ito venr pretty flowers. In the 
French West India Islands, a kind of cider or 
wine is prepared from it, termed Vin de ozeillo.— 
Ains. ; Roxb . ; Von Mveller. 

HIBISCUS 8TRICTUS. Roxb. A native of 
tlie Rajmahal Hills, wiUi a straight stcmi of from 
6 to 14 feet in height, and a very smooth bark. 
It is in blossom about the termination of the 
mins, and the seed ripens in Decembt*r and 


I Jitimaiy, Roon after which the plants perish. I'ho 
I bark abounds in flaxen fibres, beautiful, long, 
gloBfty, white, fine, and strong. Sow in the be- 
ginning of the mins in beds, and when about six 
inches high transplant out in rows about nine 
inches asunder, and about as much from each 
other in the rows. In 1801, 40 square yw-ds 
planted in this manner yielded 33 pounds weight 
of very clean fibres. Dr. Roxburgh’s original 
specimens are 9 and 10 feet in length, a fibrous 
mass apparently easily stripped off, and composed 
of fine and easily divisible fibres. — Roxb.; Hoyle. 

HIBISCUS SURATTENSIS. Linn., Roxb. 
Kftshlikire, , , . Tam. 1 Mulu gogu, . . . Tkl. 

A herbaceous plant, with speckled prickly 
stems, and yellow llowtTa ; the leaves are used as 
greens. — Roxh. ; Jaff'rcy. 

HIBISCUS SYlilACUS. Linn. 

Bluh-kin, . . . Chin. \ Oodha godhul, . Hind. 

There are four varieties of this plant cultivated 
for ornament in India, two puiple, a single and 
a double ; and two whitt% a single and a double. 
The flowers are used to blacken the eyebrows and 
slioe leather. It is a common hedge plaiit of Hu* 
peh in China. — Roxb. iii. p. 195. 

HICK. Singh. A Ceylon wood, very hard, 
fine, close, very nnifonnly grained ; heavy, in 
colour resembling pencil cedar. 

HIDES. 

Hud, .... Dan., Sw. Balulang, Kulit, Malay. 
Huiden, .... Dut. l^olles, .... Port. 

Peaux, Fr. Koshi, .... Bus. 

Haute, .... Oer. Charma, ... Sansk. 
Chanrtra, . . , Hind. PcUejoa, Picdei, . . Sp, 

Cuoja, Pelle, ... lx. Toll, Tolu, . Tam., Tel. 
Pollii, .... Lat. Deri, Turk. 

Hides and skins, raw, dresHt^d, and tanned, 
form a large item of the exports from India, and 
since the year 1851 the quantities and values ex- 
ported have largely increased, while amongst the 
millions of India they are largely used. In every 
|)art of S. India exUnisive taiincricH have been 
established, chiefly by tho habbai Mahomedans. 
The value of the exports from India have been 
as under, for hides and skins, niw and dressed : — 

18.51-.52, . £.303,089 1860 01, . £660,629 

1852- .53, . 337,849 1874-75, . 2.677,765 

1853- 54, . 402.305 1875-76, . 2.943,673 

1854- 5.5, . 402,386 187T>-77, , 2,J>91,022 

ia55-66, . 431,729 1877-78, . 3,766,887 

18.56-57, . 572,530 1878-79, , 3,186,845 

1857- 58, . 039,702 1879 80. . 3,733,005 

1858- .59, . 544,680 1880-81, . 3,733,505 

186U-<K), . 444.537 1881-82, . 3,948,792 

About the year 1850, nearly 40,000 tons of leatlier, 
hides, and skins were annually imported into 
Britain; the total imports into Great Britain of 
bides and skins, in 1880, was 83,397 tons, value 
£0,910,847. 

All untanned leather is classed under the 
deiioniinatioiis of hides, kips, and skins. From 
these there arc various kinds of leather tanned. 
Butts and backs are selected from tlie stoutest 
and heaviest ox hides. Tlie butt is formed by 
cutting off the skin of the head foi glue, also tlie 
checks, the slioulder, and a strip of the belly on 
each side. In the back, the cheeks and belly are 
cut off, but the shoulder is retained. The butt 
or back of the ux hide foniis tlie stoutest and 
heaviest leather, such us is used for tlic soles of 
boots and shoes, for most [jarts of harness and 
saddlery, for leather tnniks and buckets, hose 
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tor Are - enginea, pump - valves, soldiers* belt*, j 
and gloves for cavalry. Hides consist of cow 
hides, or the lighter ox hides and buffalo hides ; 
thev are the same as butts with the bellies on. 
Hides are sometimes tanned whole, and are struck 
for sole leather, in which case they are called crop 
hides. Skins arc used for all the lighter kinds of 
leather. 

Bull hide is thicker, stronger, and coarser in its 
mrain than cow hide. The hide of the bullock is 
mtermediate between the two. 

Calf -skin is thinner than cow's. It is tanned 
for ihe bookbinder, and tanned and curried for 
tho upper part of shoes and boots. 

iShecp-skins are tanned and employed for book- 
!)inding, leathering for common bellows, whip- 
lashes, bags, aprons, etc.; also for the cheaper 
kinds of wash-leather for breeches, gloves, and 
under-waistcoats ; and are also coloured and dyed 
leathers and mock morocco, used for women’s 
shoes, for covering writing-tables, stools, chairs, 
and sohis, lining carriages, etc. 

liamb-skins arc dressed white or coloured, for 
gloves; are very extensively used with the hair 
on in the N.W. Himalaya, Afghanistan, Ifazjvnv, 
Kafiristiin, Tartary, Tibet, China, and Persia, a.s 
articles of dress for the hear!, and for mantles. 

Goat-skins form the best dyed morocco of all 
colours. Kid-skins supply the finest whit<‘ and 
coloured leather for gloves and ladies’ shoes. 

Uccr-skins are all shamoyed, or dressed in oil, 
chiefly- for riding breeches, Shamoyed leather of 
sheen, goat, and deer-skina was formerly a lucrat- 
ive oranch of the leather trade, for breeches, 
white or dyed. 

Horse hide is tanned and curried for harness 
work, for collars, etc. Enamelled horse hide, 
split or shaved thin, is used for ladies’ shoes, in 
imitation of seal, but docs not produce so good a 


leather as seal. 

Dog-skin is thin, but tough, and makes good 
leather. Most of the dog-skin gloves are really 
made of lamb-skin. 

Seal-skin makes a valuable leatlicr, but a large 
pfonortion of seal-skins is used as fur. 

Ilog-skin affords a thin, porous leather, which 
is used for covering the scats of saddles. 

Iguana skins can be tanned and dyed black, or 
left of their natural ^lour. They arc thin, even, 
soft, tough, elastic, and granular or shtigrcen-liko 
in external appearance. It bids fair to be a dur- 
able article for light slippers, and a good covering 
for the commoner kinds of instrument boxes, such 
as are still done over with shagreen. Python 
skin, when tanned, makes excellent boots, much 
priied for their strength, pliability, and great 
mnty, as they are handsomely marked. The 
skins of young alligators are tanned, converted 
into leather, and the leather manufactured into 
boots. 


Wash-leather skins are prepared with oil, in 
imitation of chamois, for household puqmBcs, 
such as cleaning plate, brasses, and harness. 

Leather is ti^c from the skin of salmon and 
other Ash. 

HIDIMBA, a wife of Bhima. Her brother was 
a cannibal, and was killed by Bhima. 

HIERONIMODI SANTO STEFANO, a Geno- 
ese ; visited India about 1494-99 as a merchant 
adventurer. At Cairo he laid in a stock of coral 
beads and other wares, and ixisscd down the 


Nile to Cane (Keneh), from which he travelled 
by land through the Egyptian desert for 7 days 
to Cosir (CoBscir) on the Red Sea, where ho 
embarked on board a ship, which in 25 days 
carried him to Mazua (Massouah ) ^ off the country 
of Prester John ; * and in 25 (fays more, during 
which he saw plenty of 1>oats fishing for pearls, to 
Aden (Aden); and in 35 days more to Calicut. 
* We found that pepper and gingt^r grew here, . . , 
and the nut of India ’ (cocoanuts). From Calicut 
he sailed in another ship, and in 25 days reaclu^d 
Ceylon, ’ in which grow cinnamon trees, . . . many 
precious stones, such as garnets, jacinths, cats’- 
eyes, and other gems, . . . and trees of the sort 
which bears the nut of India.’ Departing thence, 
after 12 days he arrived at a port on the coast of 
Coromandel, * where the red sandal-wood grows ; * 
and, after a long stay, dejmrting thence in another 
shin, after 27 days reached Pegu in Lower India. 
‘This country (IVgu) is distant 15 days’ journey 
by land from another, calleil Ava, in which grow 
rubies and many other precious stones.’ l‘'rom 
j Pegu, where he suffered many and great troubles, 

I he set sail to go to Malacca, and, aft(T being at 
sea 25 days, one morning found liimself in a port 
of Sumatra, ‘ where grows j)ep})er in considenibh! 
quantities, silk, long pepper, benzoin, white sandal- 
j wood, and many other artieJ(;8.’ After further 
[ and gn^abT troubles suffc ri’d here, he took ship 
to Cambay, where, after G months’ det/Cntion among 
the Maldives, and siibscquent shipwreck, he at 
length arrived, but stripped of all his goods. He 
I notices that Cambay piY)duc(;d lac and indigo. In 
his destitution he was assisted by a Moorish mer- 
chant of Alexandria and Damascus, and after a 
time proceeded in ship of a sharif of Damascus 
as superoargo to Ormuz, in sailing to which place 
from Cambay he was CO days at sea. From 
Ormuz, ‘ in comjmny with some Armenian and 
Azami (Irak-Ajemi) merchants,’ he travelled by 
land to Shiraz, Isfalian, Kazan, Sidtanieh, and to 
Tauris ; whence he went on with a caravan, which 
was plundered by the way, to Aleppo, and finally 
to 'Tripoli. — India in the Ibth Century; Bird- 
wood's India Office Records. 

HI E-SHAN, a group of three islands and eight 
rocks on the east coast of China, which extend 4 
miles long. The southernmost is the largest, and 
the inhabitants are fishermen. 

HIGH PliACES. Sacred edifices were often 
erected by the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans 
upon elevated sites. The custom is of very high 
antiquity. Hector, according to Homer, sacrificed 
upon the top of Ida. Abnmam was commanded 
to offer up Isaac on Mount Moriah ; and Balak is 
represented as selecting three elevated stations, 
where ho sacrificed with Balaam. — 

First station. — Numbers xxii. 41 ; ‘And brought 
him up into the high places of Baal.* ‘And he led 
him to the high places of his god* (Chaldee and 
Samaritan). ‘ And he made him ascend Bemoth 
Baal* (Syriac). ‘He made him ascend to the 
pillar or mound of Baal’ (Greek). ‘And he led 
Iiim up to some temples of his god’ (Arabic). 

•Second station, — munl>er8 xxiii. 14: ‘And h<‘ 
brought him into the field of Zophim, to the top 
of Pisgah.’ ‘To the field of observation, to the 
top of the hill* (Chaldee). ‘To the field of the 
watchers, *to the top of the hill* (Syriac). ‘To 
the field of the watchers, to the peak of observa- 
tion’ (Samaritan). ‘To the field of observation. 
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on tho Rummit of a levelled place ' (Greek). * To 
an high place, on the top of a citader (Arabic). 

Third station. — ^NumberB xxiii. 28: ‘And Balak 
brought Balaam unto the top of Peor.* 

Numerous Hindu temples are erected on the 
Bummitfi and slopes of mountains, notably at Tri- 
putty and Srirangam, in the Madras Presidency. — 
Arcksslogia ; Milner's Seven Churches. 

HI-HYA, a tribe of the Lunar race, brave and 
valorous ; their remnants exist in the line of the 
Nerbadda at the very top of the valley of Sohagi)ur 
in Baghcleund. Sec Senestra; Arjuna; Ha-Haya. 

HUTLI, a small marshy district on the western 
side of tlie mouth of the Hoogly river. It is the 
sea-coast division of the Midnapur district of 
Bengal; a considerable quantity of salt is now 
produced by private persons under Government 
Hupervisioii. — Imp. Gaz. 

HIJRAH. Auau. A flight, but a]>pliGd as relat- 
ing to the flights of the disciples of Mahomed, 
and of Mahomed’s own flight, to escape pcmccu- 
tion. The first flight consisted of 16 disciples 
of Mahomed, who, at his recommendation, to avoid 
persecution, t-ook refuge in Abjrssinia. llie Korefth 
wished them to be delivered up, but (he Nagashy 
of Abyssinia refused. The second flight is that 
most generally known, and has given rise to the 
Mahomedan era of the Hijrah. It was the flight of 
Mahomed to Medina, which took place on the 
night of Thursday the 16th July, A.n. 622. In the 
khalifat of Omar, this was constituted the com- 
mencement of the Mahomedan era. 

The Mahomedan Hijrah year consists of twelve 
lunar months, each of 29 days 12 hours and 44 
minutes ; and the year, 354 days 8 hours and 48 
minutes. 

The months of the Mahomedan year, — 
Maharram, . . 30 dayfi. ' Shsban, ... 29 dnyi. 

Safar, * ... 29 ,, Ramaaan, . . 30 ,, 

RabhabAwal, . 30 „ Shawal, ... 29 ,, 

Rabi-Uf'Sani, . 23 ,, Zilkada or Z\il- 

Jamadhul-Awal, 30 „ kadn, ... 30 „ 

Jamadi'aa-Sani, 29 ,, Zilhijja or Zitb 

Hajab, ... 30 „ hijja, ... 29 „ 

The corresponding years of the Christian and 
Hijrah eras may easily be calculated by the follow- 
ing formula, — it being remembered that the Chris- 
tian arc solar and those of the Hijrah lunar years, 
and that 621 solar arc equal to 637 lunar years : 

Ex. — What is the year of Christ 1734, according 
to the Hijrah ? 

From 1734 a.D. subtract 621, the difference of 
the two eras ; result, 1113 of the Hijrah in solar 
years. 

Then, 621: 637: ; 1113: 1147 Hijrah— 
fair's Yemen. 

HILL AH, a town 64 miles from Baghdad, on 
the site of the ancient Babylon ; about two-thirds 
of it is on the ri^t bank of the Euphrates and the 
remainder on the left bank, the two parts being 
connected by a bridge of 28 boats, and 460 feet 
in length. It is itihabited by Arabs, Persians, 
Turks, and Jews. It hns numerous gardens. 
Basket boats ply at the ferry. 

Hillah lies in lai. 32*' 31' 18" N. and W. of 
Bagdad. According to Turkish authoritieB, it was 
bunt in the fifth century of the Hijira, in the 
district of the Euphrates which the Arabs call 
El-arad-Babcl, lying on a spot of the west site of 
Babylon. The ruins near Hillah are sriil by the 
Arabs designated Babel, and all historical recoids 
as well as traditions agree in representing these 


08 the remains of the first city of Nimrttd, the 
Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other historians.— Jiar G rer/or, 

HILL STATES is a term by which the British 
designate several independent and feudatory 
kingdoms In the Himalayas. Nejto.1 is the largest 
of these ; it is independent, but has treaties witli 
British India. 

Sirmnr or Nnhan . — In recognition of the ser- 
vices rendered by raja Shamsher Purgass during 
the 1867 mutiny^ he received a khlllat of Rs. 6000, 
and a salute of 7 guns. The family is Rajput 
Revenue of Sirmiir, a lakh of rupec^s a year. The 
raja maintains a small force of drilled sepoys, 
numbering 250 men. Population, 76,596. The 
raja pays no tribut.e, but is bound to render feudal 
service. Gross revenue, Rs. 2,10,000. 

The Kahlnr or Uilaspvr raja had estates on 
both sides of the Sutlej, but the sunnud given 
to raja Mooher Chand in 1815 confirmed to him 
the eastern portion only. The family is Rajput 
In acknowledgment of his services during the 
mutinies of 1857, the raja received a dress of 
honour of Rs. 6000 value, and a sahitfe of 7 guns. 
Revenue, Rs. 1,00,000; population, 66,848. 

The Hindnr or Nnlarjnrh chief belongs to a 
Rajput family. A sunnud was granted in 1815. 
Population, 60,000 ; revenue, Rs. 90,000. 

Jiashahr^ a tributary state, gave Its. 3945 as 
tribute. Raicann, on the left bank of the Pabur, 
was transf erred to Keonthal. The thakuri of 
Kotgurh and Kumharsain were declared independ- 
ent of Boshahr. The raja is of a Rajput family. 
Population (1872), 90,000 ; revenue, m 70,000. 
j keonthal — After the Gurkha war, a portion of 

the territory of Keonthal was sold to the maharaja 
of PatiaK The chief chums a Rajput origin. He 
is bound to render feudal service. In 1 858 the 
chief was created a raja, and received a dress of 
honour worth Rs. 1000 for his services during 
the mutinies. Revenue, Rs. 60,000, and popula- 
tion (1876), 60,000. 

The Baghal family is Rajput. Revenue, Rs. 
60,000 ; population, 22,805. 

JuhbuL — Originally this Rajput state was tribu- 
tary to Sirmur, but after the Gurkha war it was 
miMc independent, and the rana received a sunnud 
from Lora Moira on 18th November 1816. Re- 
venue, Rs. 30,000 ; population, *40,000 souk The 
rana pays Rs. 2520 tribute, and is bound to 
render feudal service. 

Bhajji pays tribute, Rs. 1440. Revenue, Rs. 
23,000 ; population, 19,000. 

Knmimrsain state, formerly a feudatory of 
Basbohr, was declared independent at the Nepal 
war; pays Rs. 2000 as tnbute. Revenue, Rs. 
10,000; population, 10,000. The famUy is Raj- 
put, of not veiy high pretensions. 

The Kuihar sunnud Dears date the 8d September 
1815, and confinns to rana Bhoop Singh and his 
heiis the hereditaiy possessions of his ancestors, 
subject to the performance of feudal service, and 
supplying a contingent of 40 begar, but subse- 
quently commuted to a tributary payment of 
Rs. 1080. Revenue, Rs. 5000 ; popolatioii, 8990. 
i The family is Rajput 

PAami.— -This old Rajput state bectee independ- 
ent of Kahlur alter the Gurkha war. The state 
was bound to sujpply 40 begar, but this was com- 
muted to a tribute of Rs. 720. Revenue, Rs. 
8000 ; population (1875), 5500. 
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Bnghat^ a hill fitate, the chipf of which acted The Chvmc Frontier and Tibet have the 
unfriendly (hirinp the Nepal war. Ho died with- Gyami, Qynning, Takpa, Manyak, Thoohu, Sokpa, 
out ifisue on 11th July 1830. The Rtatc was llorpa. 

treated as a la))Re,"nnd penfliouR to the extent of Nepal (EhrI. to AVcsl) has the Serjia, Siiuwav. 
Hr. 1282 were nRsigned to the family, (iaxettcer Oiirung, Murmi, Magar, Khakaya, Pakhya, Newar, 
Bays population, 10,000; revenue, Hr. 8000. i liimhu. 

Bnlmn. — Thia state waa originally a feudatory | Kirmtti Groups Kant Nepal, have the Kiraiiti, 
of Rimuir, hut a sepanitc Runnud was granted to Uodong, Rungchenhung, Chingtangya, Nacli- 
it in September 1815. Ita tribute payment is hereng, Waling, Yakha, Chourasya, . Kulungya, 
Rr. 1080. ItR chief is of Rajput origin. Thakur Thulungya, B.ahingva, Jiohorong, Umhichhong, 
Jogi-aj waa created a rana in 18.58 for servicea Ralali, Sang-pang, lliuni, Khaling, Dungmali. 
rendered during the mutiny. Revenue, Rs. COOO; The Broken Trihea of Nepal are the Darlii, 
population, 4802. Dcnwai', Pahri, Chepang, Uhminu, Vayti, JvuRwar, 

Mailoff. — 1’he Runnud of this Rajput Rt.ate i.s Kustinda, Tharu. 
dated 4th Seplefnber 181.5, The tribute is Its. Lepcha of Sikkim. 

1450. Revenue, Rr. 9000 ; population, 1000. IJiopa of Bhutan. 

Bijn.~-'l'\m petty state payR a tribute of Rs. 180. In N. E, Bemjal are the Bodo, Dhiinal, Kochh, 
Revenue, Rr. 1000; population, 981. Garo, Kachari. 

Taroch, — Revenue, Its. 0000 ; pop, fiOOO. It In the Eastern Frontier of Bengal are the 
payR Rr. 280 in li('u of begar. Mtmipuri, Mithan Naga, Tablung Naga, Khari 

Knnhinr state pays Rr. 180 in lieu of lM*gar. Naga, Angami Naga, Namsang Naga, Nowgong 
Revenue, Rr. 4t)00 *, pojmlation, 2500. Naga, Tengaa Naga, Abor Miri, Sibsagor Miri, 

Mnngal waR an ancient dependency of Kahliir, Deoria Chutia, Singpljo. 
but was declared indepeinlent on the expulsion of Mishmi, ChuUkata Mlshnii. 

the Gurkha. Ita tribute payment ia Rr. 72. Re- Abor gi'oup, viz. Partani and other Abor, Miri 

venue. Its. 700 ; population, 917. and Hill Miri, Dophia, Aka or HruRso. 

navknti—Thm pretty chief taiiiRhip pays allegi- Naga of Vpper /twnm, the lower Naga group, 
ance to the British Goverument, and is exempted Naga west of the Doyanp river, 

from all pecuniary liability. Revenue, Its. 000 ; Kuki, Manipur, and their tieighliourR Kouponi. 

population, 700. Jifikir, Jaintiaand IChaRsya. 

In 1847 tmuRit duties W(*re abolisln'd through- j Arakan and Burma, Khycuig or Shou, Ka-rni, 
out these states. A yearly sum of Its. 1.3,735 is ; Ku-mi ; Mru or Toung, Sak. 
paid in compensation ])y British India. To all the | Siam and Tenasserim, Karen, Toung-thu, Ahom, 
hill chiefs the right ot ado[)tion has been granted. Kham-ti, Laos. 

^Aifehet^on, Treaties, ete. ]). Central India, Ho (Kol) : Kol ; (Singbhmn), 

HILL TRACTS of Arakan, or N.E. Ar.akan, Santal ; Bhuinij Rajmahali, Gond, Khond, Saora, 
are regarded ns a revi nue district, extending N.E. Chentsn, Bhil, Patooa. 

to Independent Burma ami to Manipur, with an Broken 7Vi5e.<, Cheroo, Kharwar, Parheya, Kisan 
area of 4000 or 5000 rquaie mih's, and n jwpula- or Nngesar, Bhuiher, Boyer, Nagbansi, Kaiir or 
tionof 12,442 souls. The country, wild and beauti- Kaurava, Mar. 

fill, consists of parallel ridgo.s of sandstone, clothotl Sonthei'n India, Toda, Kota ; Badaga, Inilar, 
with dense forcslR ; its chi* f river the Kuladan Kuranihar, Mali-Arasnr, with many broken trilioR 
(Koladyn) or Yarn Pang. The tribes are the — in the plains, Ycrkala, Pariah, Ohakili, Mhar, 
Ra-Khaing or Khyoiing - tha, or sons of the Mhang, Okkalu, Holar. 
river; profess Buddhism, and have paper books. Ceylon, Veddah. 

Shandu arc jiolygamic, and bury their dead. HILL TROUT of Hindustan is no trout, but 

Kha-nii, meaning man, homo, or Khwe-myi, a large bony fish of a silver-grey spotted with 
menning dog's tail, their dress hanging down black ; will cat everything he can swallow ; is 
behind like a tail.* They trade. often taken with an infant brother while spinning 

Mro, 2162, live on the Mi, Ann, or Khoung-tso, for his high-caste neighbours, with an artificiiS 
dwell on the banks of the Tsala river. minnow of glass, with a piece of rag or news- 

Khyeng inhabit the Arakan Yoma Hills, E. paper, with bees, or dra^n-fiies caught off the 
of the Lc-Mru ; they are shy, and tattoo their bushes by the river, with a morsel of cabbage 
women's faces. laaves boiled, but in general with the orthodox 

Khyaw, in a village on the Tsala river, are a spiilning, the minnow, or the artificial fly, made 
Kttki clan. They speak different dialects of the very large and showy. In Kashmir, five bags 
Amkanese and K ha-mi, but have many religious of these fish have been caught, Rome wcigliiug 7 
beliefs, domestic customs, and laws in common, lbs. each. One seen in the market was 1 2 Ihs. 
Twice annually they worship the spirits of the The Walur Lake, the DhuJ I^ke, and the Jhehim 
dead, Ka-nie-hpa-law. Chastity before marriage all swarm with them about the iniilberry trees, 
is not required, and crimes are punished by fines, the fallen fruits of which seem to afford them in 
HILL TRIBES is a general temi by which the legions a sweet and pleasant diet, if one may 
British dcsigimte collectively the numerous un- judge by the mighty rush eiiRuing on a shaking 
oivUised trilies who inhabit the mountain ranges of the boughs. Boatmen avail themselves of 
and higher hills in British India and along ita this, cover a bent pin with a plump mulberry, 
bottlers. Most of them are wholly illiterate, and drop it amid the shoal. This fish is widely 
Dr. W. W. Hunter has mentioned timt — distributed ; abundant in the backwaters of the 

In the North- West Provinces there are wander- Ganges^ in the great rapids of that river far above 
Ing and wild tribes, named Bur, Dnmak, Kaujar, Hurdwar, and in Dchra Doon, in Int. 27° 28' N., in 
Pom, Kumboh, Nat, Saussec, Goiid,andtheTharoo the upper bniiichoB of the Brahmaputra, and in 
in the Terai ; the Pnsi also occurring in Oudh. the Mishmi and Abor backwaters, also in most 
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of the small rivoni of the Panjab, in which latter 
locality it does not seem to grow very large, 
though plentifully, owing perhaps to its being the 
common food of numerous nsh of prev. Is 

abundant, though small, in Central Indian in 
Biindelkhand and Jhaiisi districts. That it is 
eatable, Is all tliat can be said, but giving good 
sport in its wav, and yielding subsistence to the 
monsters of the deep, and useful in diverting 
their attention from mischief to their own breeo. 
The Europeans in Northern India apply the 
name of trout to three spotted carp, species of 
Barilius. B. bola, which takes a fly well, is said 
to attain 5 lbs. wei^t It is found in Northern 
India, Assam, and Burma. B. tileo, smaller, is of 
Assam and Ben^ ; and B. bendilisis is a third 
smaU species. See Chiliva ; Fish ; Fisheriea 

HILSHA or Ilisha, Olupca ilisha, shad, sable 
fish of Southern India. 

Nga-thadouk, • Burm. I Palasa, .... Tam. 
Palls, .... SiNP. I Uluniooluni. . . . Tel. 

This is a migratory sea fish of the lierring tribe, 
which enters the Ganges and Irawadi and Indus 
rivers to deposit its eggs. It is the shad of Bengal 
and the sable flsh of Trichinopnly. In one of 
them 1,023,645 eggs were counted. The females 
arc more numerous than the males. It is best 
preserved in iamarinds or vinegar. — /Jr. F. Dnu. 

HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS comprise a system 
of stupendous ranges, with the loftiest peaks in the 
world. They extend continuously for a distance 
of 1600 inile-s along the northern frontier of 
British India, from the Indus to the gorge where 
the Dihong bursts through their main axis, thus 
embracing the meridians 75° to 95° E. On the 
west, the Himalaya, with the Kouen Lun, converge 
towaids the Pamir tabic-land, whence the Tian 
Shan and the Hindu Kush radiate, and the Kouen 
Lun and the Himalaya fonii respectively the 
northern and southern escarpment of the lofty 
Tibetan plateau, which has an average level of 
15,000 feet. The average breadth of the Himalaya 
is computed at 150 miles, with a mean elevation 
of 18,000 to 20,000 feet; but there are solitary 
mountains and peaks rising higher, — for instance, 
in the Western Himalaya, Jumnotri, 20,088 feet ; 
Kedamath, 22,790 feet; Badrinath, 28,210 feet; 
Nanda Devi, 25,661 feet; — and in the Eastern 
Himalaya, Dhawalgiri, 26,826 feet; Daya bang, 
23,762 feet; Mount Everest, 29,002 feet; Kan- 
chinjinm, 28,156 feet 

The Uimalavan system is comix>8ed of a northern, 
a central, and a southern range. 

The fiortJiern tango is naturally divided into a 
western and an eastern section. Its western 
section is known as the Kara-korum or Musta^h, 
and it forms the water^partiiig between the basins 
of Ix>b-Nor and the Indus. The Kara-korum pass 
is on the real line of water-parting, and the 
streams north of it join the Tarim bMin, while 
those on its southern slope discharge into the Indus. 

Several of the peaks along this western section 
of the Himalaya attain a height of 25,000 feet, 
and the chief one, * K. 2,* 28,265 feet, is second in 
altitude to Mount Everest This section of the 
range extends from its iunoUon with the Hindu 
Kuim near the Baroghil pass to Mount Kailas, 
near Lake Manasarowar in Tibet, and the best 
known passes across it are the Kafa-konim and the 
Ghangenenmo, exceeding 18,000 and 19,000 feet 
respectively in height But there ore also the 


Karambar fiasB, the Mustagh jp^s, and a pass on 
the road between Kudok and Kirin. The southern 
slopes of the Mustagh range in its northern portion 
are covered with enormous glaciers, one of them 
35 miles long. These glaciers are the source of 
streams which flow southwards between bare 
craggy mountains and join the Indus or its 
tributary the Shayok. The collective name 
applied to the various districts which comprise 
the valleys of the Indus, Basha, Braldu, 8hignr, 
Shayok, etc., is Baltistan. The inhabitants are 
Mahomedanized Tibetans of Turanian stock, and 
there is a small body of Aryans called Dards. 

To the E. of Lake Manasarowar, a saddle which 
is crossed by the Mariam-la pass, connects the 
northern ana central ranges of the HimalayR. 
On its eastern side rises the Tsan-pu (To-chok- 
tsang-pii), of which the northern range forma 
the northern watershed as far as to the south of 
the Sky Ijake (Tengri-nur in Mongolian, and 
Nam-cho in Tibetan). Hence it ap|>ears to 
curve round Uie lake in a north-easterly direction 
for 150 miles, after which its further course is 
unknown. 

The subsidiary chain between the northern and 
central ranges rims from Mount Kailas, near 
I^ke Manasarowar, to the junction of the Indus 
and the Shayok. Major Cunningham called it 
the Kailas or Gangri range. It is 550 miles in 
length. Its peaks average between 16,000 and 

20.000 feet in height, and it is crossed in its 
northern portion by a number of passes, which 
lead from the valley of the Indus into that of the 
Shayok. About lat 38° 12' N., the Indus deviates 
at right angles, and pierces right through this 
granite range to resume a north-westerly course 
beyond. The southern portion of this range lies 
in Tibetan territory, and has been crossed at 
four points by native explorers. 

The central range has its commencement in the 
Nanga Parbat, 26,629 feet high. It towers con- 
spicuous! v on the cxtre.ne verge of the Kashmir 
frontier aimve the Indus valley, and has been seen 
by General Cunningham from Hainnagar, in the 
Panjab, a distance of 205 miles. Proceeding 
from this point towards the south-east, we find 
that for the first 50 or 60 miles the central range 
forms the water-parting between the Indus and 
the Jhelum. Two roads, joining the Kishenganga 
and Aster rivers, go over peusses of upwai^ of 

13.000 feet, and others lead into the Dnis valley. 
At the point where the Dras pass (11,300 feet) 
affords access from the Kashmir valley to the 
high table-land of J^adakh, a minor range branches 
off and separates successively the Sind valley, the 
northern part of the vale of Kashmir, and the 
Jbclum valley, on the south, from the Kishenganga 
on the north. A little south of the same pass, 
another ridge branches off, and, running north 
and south, forms the eastern boundary of the 
vale, till, near Banihal, it joins itself to the Pir 
Panjal range, which again nuis east and west for 
about 80 miles, then turns N.N.W., and continues 
for some 40 miles more till it dies off towards the 
valley of the Jhelum. This range completes the 
mountainous girdle whioh encircles the valley 
of Kashmir. About the vicinity of the Dras pass, 
the range increases in height, and the peaks arc 
^igh enou^ to form glaciers, two of them, Nun 
knd Kun, Doing each over 23,000 feet in height 
The north-eastern slope of the range drains into 
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the Indus, the Sum and Zanskar being tlic chief 
mere. A little farther to the south, the Bara 
Ucha pass (10,200 feet) affords a route from 
Lahui and Kanm to Leh. 

FnHhor to the south-east, the central range 
►beconies broken by the precipitous gorge of the 
Sutlej (the classic Hesudrus), which, rising in the 
sacred lake? of Jtakas Tal and Manasarowara on the 
Bouthem side of the IHbetan Kailas, takes a north- 
westerly course for 280 miles, till, joined by the 
waters of the Spiti river, it turns and cl eaves through 
the two outer ranges, emerging on the plains of 
India at Ropar, after a courae of 560 miles. The 
junction of the Sutlej and Spiti rivers is marked 
by the Lio Porgyul peak, which rises sheer 22,183 
feet high from tlie edge of the two streams, 

13.000 feet below its summit. Further to the 
S. E., numerous passes load from Bntish territory 
over the central range into Hundes. The Niti 
pass (16,676 feet) leads across it to Khotan, 
by way of Tolling, Gartokh, Kudokh, Noh, and 
Kiria, and is the best and easiest route between 
Eastern Turkestan and India. Ejiatward of this 
point, the central range is occupied by the 
Native States of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. On 
Its northern side the range has enormous glaciers, 
which drain into the Tsan-pii river ; while its 
southern slopes give rise to many large rivers, 
which burst through the Koutliern range, and 
eventually discharge their waters into the Giinges 
or Bralimaputra. The source of Ihe Ganges 
lies a few mih;s beyond Gangotri ; and the Kali, 
Karnali, Narayani, Thin Gandak, Tirsuli Gandak. 
Bhutia Kosi, A run, all flow through Nepal.* To 
th(! cast of the Mariam -la pas.s, only three Euro- 
peans have ever crossed tlu' central range. An 
imposing view of the h>ng line of glaciers and 
peaks of the central range was ohiained by Dr. 
Hooker from the Donkia-)a pass in Sikkim. Two 
of the most nunarkablo of tin* inland lakes 
are the Palti and (/homtodong. Tlie fonnor 
(14,700 feet above the sea) is about twenty miles 
long and sixteen hroa<l, without an ouflet. This 
lake is situu1<‘d north of the Anin Inisin, and, 
like the lake, is encircled by spurs from the 
central range. Th<j Haiti or Yam-dok-cho lake 
is also wfthfMii an outlet, and is ring-shajied ; it 
is RupfK)sed to be about 45 miles in circum- 
fenuice. An island in iU centre rises into 
roumh‘<l hills from 2000 to 3000 feet high. 

I’ho xoHt/tcrn range, at its north - western 
extremity, appears to spring from the southern- 
mcmt point of the Pir Panjal range. At its outstjt 
it is pierced by the waters of the Chenab, the 
main stream of which rises in I.4vhul far to the 
south -cast, under the name of Uhandra-bhaga, 
ntul for 1H0 miles drains the south-westem and 
north-eastern slopes of the central and southern 
ranges rcsp(‘ctivciy. The peaks of ihe souUiem 
range gnulually increase m height from 1 300 to 

20.000 feet, and its outer slopes arc washed 
by the Ravi and Bcas, the feeders of which rise 
on the southcim side of the culminating range. 
Passing the Sutlej, the road up the gorge of which 
is connected with Simla by great IJindustaii 
and Tibet road, we meet the Bhagirathi, Alak- 
nanda, and a variety of rivers, which rise in the 
space between the two southern ranges. 

llie western terminal portion of the Himalaya 
chain comprises a number of great ranges, which 
are commonly known as the Mustagh or Kara- 
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konim, Ladakh, Zanskar or Baralacha^ and Pir 
Panjal, nil of which have aN.NV. to S.E. direction. 
The Biiralacha separates the Indus river from its 
first afHuentfl, .as the Eastern Himalaya separates 
the Twin-pu from the Ganges. The average 
elevation of Kashmir valley is between 5000 and 
6000 feet above the sea ; Huramuk Mount, 13,000 
feet; Pir Panjal, 15,000 feet; average of the 
valley of Imlus (north of Kashmir valley), 6000 to 
7000 feet. 


Major Cunningham gave the following summary 
of the information he collected regarding the great 
mountain chains in the north of the Pan jab : — 



Length, miles. 

t 

Mean height, 
feet 

Snow line. 

Name of Chain. 

Highest 

feet. 

North 

South 

Kara-konim or Tr.-Tthotan, 
K.iilas or GangrI, or Mid- 

Tibctan 

Ti-.-IIimainya or Tslio-tnorlri, 
W. llinualnya or Bara I>acha, 
Mld-fliinalnya or I*ir Panjal, 
Outer lUmalayn, or J)aol»i 
Dliar, .... 

4r*o 

.'>.'>0 

350 

060 

407 

300 

24.000 

20,700 

21.000 
25,740 
21,786 

16,174 

20,000 

20,000 

10,300 

20,000 

17,000 

15,020 

18,000 

IR.fiOn 
19.500 
; 10,000 
17,000 
jThestu 
npi»o 
) annn 

18,500 

19.000 

20.000 
18,000 
16,000 

nv ells* 

Bred 

ally. 


Penis . — Some of the peaks on the Kara-korum 
range, along which runs the boiindarv between 
Ladakh and Yarkand, arc very high, the highest 
being 28,278 feet above the sea. This mountain is 
called K. 2, and towers above all the siiiTounding 
ranges, being probably the second highest in the 
world. 'I'hc heights to the south of the Sutlej 
range from 20,103 feet to 25,749 feet, and the 
heights of the passes vaiy from 16,570 feet to 
1H,331 feet. In the AVestern Himalaya the snow 
limit ranges arc from 17,500 to 20,106 feet. The 
highest ))eaks of the VVesteru Himalaya are, — 
Naiida l)evi or Jawahir, 25,749 feet ; Gyu peak, 
2*1,764 feet; Mono Mangli, 23,900 feet ; Porgyal, 
22,700 feet. 

The Giant’s Pe.ak and the E.astcrn Dal-la are 
oc(’jiKionally called Gemini by residents of Assam 
wim have seen the Himalaya panorama from 
Nniiklau in the Khnssya Hills. 

Eastern Dal-la, lat. 27° 52' V N., long. 92° 38' 
6" E., in Bhutan, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Oijint’s Peak top of the peak, is 21,435 feet accord- 
ing to Henn. Schl, and 21,476 feet, Pemberton. 

A line of high snow peaks can be traced 
running nearly parallel to the plains of India, 
and extending from the places of passage of the 
Indus on the west and Brahmaputra on the east. 
These snowy peaks are separated from each other 
by deep ravines, along which flow large and rapid 
rivers. Every pre-eminent elevation is not, how- 
ever, so much a peak as a cluster of peaks, 
springing from a huge sustaining and connected 
base. Between lat. 27° 16' 23" and 31° 6' 8" N., 
and long. 78° 32' 32" and 89° 18' 43" E., are 
seventy-nine peaks, ranging from 14,618 feet, to 
that of Mount Everest, 29,002 feet al^vo the sea. 
The Pir Panjal, a great snow-clod range, shuts in 
tlic valley of Kashmir on the soutli. With that 
exception, the ranges covered with perpetual 
snow are first met with on the southern slope of 
the great Indo-Tibotan table-land, along a line 
between 80 and 90 miles from the foot of the 
outer iftountains, and 20 or 30 miles soutli of the 
Indian watershed ; and from tliis lino north- 
ward snowy peaks abound everywhere over the 
9 T> 
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summit of the tAhle^land. The averse eleration 
of the crest of the Indian watershed, between the 
points where the Indus Brahmaputra cross it 
(1600 milesV probably yissiailij 18,000 feet. The 
heights of the following peaks are given by Mr. 
Tr^wney Saunders in Geog. Mag., July 1877 : — 




Ut 

Long. 

Ht, Pi 

Aktt 

w 

W 

26" 

86*^ 

10^ 

13" 

~5i,'3i8 

Barathor. .... 

28 

32 

0 

84 

9 

32 

20,069 

Badrinath. . . . 

30 

44 

16 

70 

10 

20 

23,210 

Bus or Srikanta, 

30 

57 

25 

78 

50 

50 

20,149 

Bander Poonch, 

31 

0 

12 

78 

35 

45 

20,768 

Black Rock Goaream, 

27 

34 

7 

88 

48 

39 

17,672 

Choomalari. . . . 

27 

40 

37 

80 

18 

43 

2.3,944 

Choorooonko orChola 

27 

27 

28 

88 

40 

38 

17,326 

Ohamlang, E., . . 

27 

46 

27 

8'7 

1 

21 

24,020 

M W., 

27 

45 

16 

86 

61 

56 

22,215 

Chaubiai, . . . 

28 

40 

33 

82 

39 

33 

10,415 

Dayahang. . . . 

28 

15 

17 

85 

33 

35 

23.762 

Dhoulagirl, . . . 

28 

41 

43 

83 

32 

9 

26,826 

Everest, Mount, . . 

27 

50 

12 

80 

58 

6 

29,002 

Jannoo, .... 

27 

40 

52 

88 

5 

18 

25,304 

Jib-jiWa, .... 

28 

21 

3 

86 

49 

21 

20,806 

Jaonli 

30 

51 

18 

78 

53 

53 

21,672 

Jainnotri, .... 

31 

0 

25 

78 

34 

6 

20,038 

K. 2. 







28,278 

Kanchinjinga, . . 

27 

42 

6 

88 

ii 

26 

28,156 

Knbroo, .... 

27 

36 

20 

88 

9 

16 

24,015 

Kamet or Ibi Qatnin, 

30 

55 

13 

79 

38 

4 

25,373 

Kodarnath, . . . 

30 

47 

63 

79 

6 

34 

22,700 

Morahiadi, . . . 

28 

35 

36 

83 

51 

40 

26,522 

Naraing, .... 

27 

30 

36 

88 

19 

28 

10,148 

Narayani, .... 
Nandaktti, . . . 

28 

46 

39 

83 

25 

62 

25,456 

30 

16 

61 

80 

6 

39 

22,638 

Nandd Devi or Lain, 

30 

22 

31 

80 

0 

60 

25,661 

Nandaknt, . . * 

30 

41 

6 

79 

44 

63 

22,003 

NilaKanta, . . . 

30 

43 

52 

70 

26 

60 

21,661 

Powhoonri or Donkia, 

27 

66 

52 

88 

63 

5 

23,186 

Pandim, .... 

27 

34 

34 

88 

15 

85 

22,017 

Pancha-chuli, . . 

30 

12 

61 

80 

28 

9 

22,673 

Sihaur, .... 
Sankoai, .... 

27 

53 

18 

87 

7 

54 

27,799 

27 

68 

13 

86 

28 

32 

23,570 

Sargoroen, . . . 

31 

6 

8 

78 

32 

32 

20.405 

Triaool, E 

30 

30 

66 

79 

64 

31 

28,092 

„ w., . . . 

30 

18 

43 

70 

49 

7 

23,382 

Tharlaagar, . . . 

30 

61 

40 

79 

2 

14 

22,582 

Yaaaa, I 

28 

32 

65 

84 

36 

9 

26,680 


Waterihed . — ^The Himalayan watershed lies at a 
TCiy considerable distance to the north of the 
neat Himalayan peaks, which, from the side of 
Hindustan, seem to form the watershed. The 
greater part of the giant peaks, which rise to an 
elevation of 25,000 to 29,002 feet, are situated 
not on the central axis but to the south of it. 
Viewed from a distance of about 150 miles, these 
mountains present a long line of snow-white 
idnnacles, wnich on a nearer approach are seen 
towering above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty mountains. The steep face is toward the 
tdam, and to the north the chain supports th^ 
mfty table-land of Tibet. Deep narrow valleys, 
separated by ra^es running either parallel or at 
right angles with the mam ridge, contain the 
numerous sources of the rivers flowing into the 
Oan^, the Indus, and the Brahmaputra. 

lUveri . — The great rivers issuing from the 
Himalaya from west to east in succesiaon, are the 
Jhelum, the Chenab, t^e Ravi, the Beas, the Sutlej, 
^e Jumna, the Ganges, the Gogra, the Gandak, 
the KosL the Tista, the Monas, and the Subansiii 
The Indus, the Kftbul river, the Jhelum, the 
Chenab, the Ravi, the Bcos, and the Sutlej form 
seven lai^ rivers, which flow through fertile 
valleys. The Jhelum runs in the valley of 
Kast^ir. The course of the Ravi and Chenab Is 
ihort^ and their valleys small. The Beas in its 


upper portion is in the KulU valley, but lower 
down it becomes entangled amongst the lower 
rai^s west of Mundi, whence it opens on tiic 
plains of the Sutlej. The Sutlej has a tortuous 
entangled course in its upper parts, but enters 
the vallev west of Siml|i, in Sukeyt and Balaspur. 
The Brahmaputra, Indus, Sutld,. and Kurnali or 
Gogra are called bv the Tibetans, Tam-jan- 
khamba, or Horse’s Mouth ; Shingh-gl-khamba, 
or lion’s Mouth; Langchan-khan^, or Bull’s 
Mouth ; and Mabja-khamba, or Peacock’s Mouth. 
Thc^e four great nvers drain the Kailas group of 
mountains. They rise close to the giwat Kailas 
Purbut. Eastward of the meridian marked by the 
Sanpu falling into the plain of Assam, the rivers 
descending from the eastern paH of the Tibetan 
highland cut up the plateau into a succession 
of lofty ranges and deep gor^s running north to 
south. These rivers include the Dmong and 
other affluents of the Brahmaputra, also the great 
Yang-tze-kiang with its tributaries, which flows 
southwards to lat. 26** N., then turns eastward, to 
traverse the whole of China proper. 

Passes . — The Himalaya present almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to communication between the 
countries which th^ divide, thereby separating the 
Boti or people of Tibet from the Hinau family of 
India. The distinction of climate is not less pomt- 
ively marked, the ranges forming the lines of 
demarcation oetween the cold and dry clim^ of 
Tibet, with its dearth of trees, and the warm and 
humid climate of India, with ito luxuriance of vege- 
table productions. There are, however, many 
passes. In Kanawar there are fifteen, at elevations 
varying from 16,000 to 17,000feet. Prom the peiA 
of Mono-mangU to the sources of the Gilghit and 
Kunar rivers, not less than 650 miles, the chain 
is pierced by the Sutlej and Para at the bw of 
Porgyal, and bv the Indus at the foot of Dyamur. 

Between Gilghit and Chittagong there are a 
hundred passes ; but of all these, the basins of 
the Ganges and its four great feeders, the Gogra, 
the Gandak, Kosi, and Tista, are the great moun- 
tain passes of the Himalaya. 

The following are the heights of passes over the 
Outer Himalaya range 




Lai 

Long. 

Bi,Fi 



81* 16' 

78* IP 

16,000 

Ghusttl, . 


31 21 

78" 8 

15,851 

Qunas, . 


81 24 

78 8 

16,026 

Kinilia, . 


81 15 

78 25 

17,000 

16,000 

Lumbia, 


31 16 

78 20 

Marga, . 
Kibruog, 


81 16 

78 21 

16,000 


81 22 

78 10 

16,036 

Nulaun, 
Baptn, . 
Shatul, . 

• 

81 19 

78 13 

14,891 

• 

81 2 

78 10 

16,480 

a 

31 26 

77 68 

16,666 

: 

• 

81 16 

78 20 

16,000 

s 

81 13 

78 29 

16,000 

Sundni, . 

9 

81 24 

78 2 

16,000 

Tustt, . 


31 24 

78 4 

16.877 


Sub-Himalayas or Siwalik, Along the southern 
blue of the Himalaya, and parallel with the general 
^toction of the mountains, a series of compara- 
tively low ridges extends, formed of tertiaiy 
rocks. In the Punjab, the transition from the 
plains to the outer hills is marked by a belt of diy, 
porous ground, seamed by numerous goUies or 
ravines, from 100 yards to a mile wide, partly 
covered with long, tufty jungle grass. the 
eAst the Tend occupies the same portion. This is a 
belt of waste, marshy ground, a malarious region 
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of Wadth, lyiiiff below the level of the 

pliuns. Thig tract offordB pasture to innumerable 
nerds of cows and buffaloes. Beyond lies a dry 
belt of rising ground, called Bhavar, chiefly of a 
gravelly and sandy nature, w’ith abundance of the 
sal tree (Vatica robusta). Next intervenes a 
range of fogsiliferous sandstone, which almost 
nniformly edges the Himala}'a from the Jhehim 
to Upper Assam. The space between these and 
the slope of the Himalayas themselves is occupied 
bv the Duns, the Maris (in Nopal), and Dwars (in 
Bhutan), loiigitudiiiiU valleys of rising ground, 
cither cultivated or yielding a plentiuil fon'st 
growth. Streams issuing from tlio. Himalayan 
ranges lose a great part or the whole of their 
water by percolation through the gravel in the 
Bhavar region. At the base of the slope, much 
of the water that has percolated the gravel rc-issiies 
in the form of springs, the ground is marshy, and 
high gi'ass replaces the forest This tract is the 
Terai, a term not unfrcqucntly applied to the 
whole forest-clad slope of the Ilinmiayns, known 
also in Nepal as Morung, 

Sivalaya fSivalik) is the local name of tlic inngo 
separating the Dehm Doon from the plains east of 
Uie Jumna, and this Ims given the term Siwalik. 
It was in the Siwalik Hills that Lieut ((icneral Sir 
Proby) Cautley, in the early |)art of the 19th ccii- 
tuiw, cliscovered the presence of fossils ; and the 
collections made by him and Dr. Falconer were 
described by the latter in the Fauna Antigua 
Sivalensis and Palmontological Memoirs. The 
great fossiliferous deposit of the Siwaliks is near 
the valley of Markanda, westward of the Jumna, 
and below Nahun. By the joint labours of Lieut 
Cautley and Dr. Falconer, and of Lieutenants 
Bake* and Dumiid, a sub-tropical maininalian 
fossil fi^una was brought to light, unexampled for 
richness and extent in any other region then 
known. It ir^cluded, amongst the Primates, 
species of macacus (2), and semnopithecus (2) ; 
of the Carnivora, species of felis, canis, ursus, 
hyseiia, meles, mellivora, lutro, macheerodus, 
enhydriodon, etc. ; of the Proboscidea, elephas 
(7), cuelephas loxodon (1), stegodon (6), mas- 
todon (4), tetmlophodoii (6), trilophodon (7); 
of the Ungulata perissodactyla, rhinoceros, acero- 
therium, listridon, cquus, hipparion j of Ungulata 
ardodactyla species, hippopotamus, hipjmpota- 
midon, tetraconodon, sus, cervus, Camelopardalis, 
sivatherium, bos, bison, bubalus, antilopc, capra, 
ovis, camelus. Of the Rodents, species of mus 
(1), rhizomys and hystrix. Among the Heptilia, 
monitors and crocodiles of living and extinct 
species, the enormous tortoise, Colossochclys 
AHas, with numerous species of emys and 
tripnyx. And, along with fossil fish, Cyprinida 
and SiluridsB, no less than 25 species of shells 
were found, ^dl of which but 4 are now extinct 
Tlie general facies of the extinct fauna exhibited a 
congregation of forms participating of European, 
AfriCRn, and Asiatic types. They arc beautifully 
arranged in the liOndon Natural History Museum. 

Himalaya, as a name, is from the Sanskrit woi els 
Hima, soow, and Alaya, an abode. The range is 
also caUed Himadri, and Hiniavat ; alst) Miinacliala 
(snowy mountain), and also Himadaya, tlie place 
of appearance of 8now(Adaya, appearance), Avhence 
the Q iasBi n name jEinodus. Himavat, the Westem 
Himalaya, where it bifurcates and embraces the 
obiintry occupied of old by the Sakie, was the 
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Emails of ancient geographers, the Hiinin of the 
MoBSO-Oothic, the Kernel (Himmcl) of the German, 
and the Heven of the Atiglo-SaXon. Pliny was 
fully aware of the signiflcjition of the name, for 
he says (Hist Nat. vi. p. 117), ‘Imaus in colarum 
lingua, nivornm significans.’ Hindus call all the 
high snowy peaks of the Himalaya by the generic 
name Kailasa ; and, in the mythology of the Hin- 
dus, Mount Kailasa is the hofvvcn of Siva and of 
Vishnu ; another fabled Himalayan mountain, Mem 
or Su-nient, being the site of Swarga, the heaven 
of Indra; and in Hindu mythology thf^ sacred 
Ganges is fabled to spring from the feet of Vishnu. 

Races. — The habitable parts of the range are 
occupieil by Mongoloid races, and to a small extent 
by trilies of Aryan descent; and many of the 
tribes are supposed to have occupied their present 
localities before the 4th or the 7th centuries a.d. 
A sparse Aryan population lies scattered among 
. the valleys. 

1 The Bhot area is bounded on the south by 
India and Kashmir, on the north by ChiiieKe 
I Tartary, and on the west by Little Bokhara 
and Kafiristan. Amongst them may be men- 
tioned the Mahomedan Bhot of Baltistan or 
Little Tibet, of Rongdo, Skardo, Parknta, and 
Khartakshi, of Shigar, Chorbad, etc. ; (2) the 
Buddhist Bhot of l^adakh, Hungrung and Kana- 
war, the Bhot of the Chinese engiire, the Tibetans 
of Rudok, Garo, Goga, etc., of Lhassa and Tislm- 
Lnmbn, the Si -Fan, the Lhopa of Bhutan, the 
Tak, the Bhot of Garhwal, Kainaon, and Nepal ; 
the Chepang, and probably the Rbondur, the Cnak, 
the Drok, the Hor, the Kolo; and (p) in the 
further east are the Koch’h, the Dhimal, the 
western Bodo of Sikkim ; and (4) still farther are 
the Bhutan frontier, and still farther are tile 
eastern Bodo or Boro of Assiun and Cachar, the 
Garo, the Khassyn, and the Mikir. To the central 
region are similarly confined, each in their own 
province, from west to east, the Dunghar (west 
of Nepal), the Dardu, the Gakar, the Hainba, the 
Knkka, the Dogra, the Kanet, the Garhwali, the 
Kohli, the Kas or Khasia (in Nepal), the Magar, the 
Gnrung, the Kusunda, the Chepang, the Sunwar, 
the Newar, the Murmi or Tamar, the Khombo or 
Kiranti, the Yakha, the Limbu or Yak-thumba, 
the Lcpcha or Deunjongmaro (in Sikkim), the 
IJiopa (in Bhutan), the Dafla (east of Bhutan), 
the Abor and Bor, the Miri, and the Mishmi. 
The Cis - Himalayan Bhotia (called Palusen, 
Kongbo, Serpa, Kath - Bhotia, etc.), extend 
along the whole line of the ghats, and with the 
name have retained unchanged the lingual and 
physTcal characteristics, and even the manners, 
customs, and dress, of their transnivean brethren. 
The posses through the Snowy Ran^ are occupied 
by the Bhoti, who have a monowly of the trade 
across the Himalaya, are carriers, loading the goods 
on the backs of ehcep. Most of the traders of 
the snow valleys have some members of their 
families residing at Daba or Gvani, on the Nuna 
khar lake. 

The men of all races in the hills are short 
and of poor physique ; they look wom, and get 
deep-lined on the face at a comparatively early 
age. Tlie young women are often extremely 
pretty, those living in the higher and colder 
villages having, at 15 or 16, a complexion 
as fair as many Spaniards or Italians, and with 
very regular features. But they grow darker as 
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they aclvance in years, and become very plain. | 
As a ffcneral description of the Mongoloid tribes 1 
there, the head and face is very broad, usually j 
widest between the cheek-bones, soinetimes as 
wide !)ctween the angles of the jaws; forehead 
broad, but low and somewhat receding ; chin 
defective ; mouth large and salient, but the teeth 
vertical, and the lips not tumid ; gums thickened; 
eyes wide opart and oblique ; nose long, pyra- 
midal ; hair of head copious and straight ; of 
the face and body deficient; stature low, but 
muscular and strong ; character phlegmatic, good- 
humoured, cheerful, and tnictable. Polyandry yet 
exists partially, but is disappearing. Female 
chastity is little heeded before marriage. Crime 
rare, and they arc truthful. They sacrifice, and 
are little Hinduized. Their craftsmen arc stranger 
helot races, l()cate<l amongst them from time im- 
memorial, as smiths, carpenters, enniers, potters. 
The Nowar alone have any literature, and that 
wholly exotic. 

To the lower range, again, and to similarly 
malarious sites of the midfllc region, arc exclus- 
ively confined the Koch’h, Hodo, Dhimal (Sikkim 
and east of it), the Kichak, Pallas, Hayu, Tharn, 
Dhenwar, Kumba, Bhraimi, llahi or Dari, Kuswar, 
the Bhotia (in Nepal), the Boksa (in Kamaon), 
the Khatir, the Awan, the .Janjoh, the Chib, and 
the Bahoa (west of Kainnon to the Indus), 

The Khas, Magar, (birung, Newar, Murmi, 
Lepcha, and Bodpa, etc., are dominant un- 
broken tribes. The broken tribes are all the 
Awalia, the Chepang, Kusunda, and Havii, and 
there are tribes of helot craftamen, blacksmiths, 
caipenters, curriers, etc., who arc regarded «s 
unclean. The unbroken tribes are the more ] 
recent immigrants from the north ; their languages | 
are of the simpler Turanian type, whereas those 
of the broken tribes are of the complex or pro- 
nomenalizcd type, and the phenomena of ethno- 
logy in the Himalaya warrant the conclusions that 
they were peopled by successive swarms from the 
great Turanian hive, and that its tribes are still 
traceably akin alike to the Altaic branch of the 
north, and to the Dravidiaii of the south. The 
Khas, the Kanet, the Dogra, and several other 
tribes of the Western Himalaya, are clearly of 
mixed breed, descended from Tartar mothers and 
Aryan fathers. 

The Himalayan mountains thus form the meeting- 
ground of the Aryan and Turanian races. The 
two stocks are in some places curiously inter- 
mingled, though generally distinguishable. To 
the extreme north-west are found the Dard, an 
Ayran race of mountaineers, abutting on \he 
Pathans or Afghans on the west, and the Haiti, 
a race of mahomedanized Tibetans of the Turan- 
ian stock, on the east To this latter stock also 
belong the Champa, a race of hardy nomades, 
wandering about the high-level valleys of Hupshu, 
and the Ijadakhi, a settled rpce, cultivating the 
valleys of their country. The other Aryan races 
are the Pahari or ‘mountaineers,’ the Kashmiri, 
the Dogra, and Chibhali, who inhabit the outer 
hills. In Garhwal and Kamaon we find the 
Kanawari (inhabitants of Bashahir), the Nilang 
people, who differ in no respect from those of 
Hundes, and the inhabitants of the Bhotia Mahals 
of Kamaon and Garhwal, who are of mixea Tartar 
and Indian origin. 

A number of the hili*men are Rajputs, and 


there are a few villages of Brahmans. The Dom are 
hereditary bondsmen to th e Raj puts. Basgt men and 
women are singers at the temples. From Kashmir 
eastwards, all the easily accessible portions of the 
Himalaya are occupiccl by Aryan Hindu as far as 
the eastern border of Kamaon and the Kali river, 
separating Kamaon from Nepal, — the Tibetans being 
here confined to the valleys about and beyond the 
snow. People of Tibetan blood have migrated into 
Nopal throughout its whole length, and have 
formed nnxed tribes, whose appearance and lan- 
guage is more Tibetan than Indian, but whose 
religion and manners are Hindu. East of Nepal, 
in Sikkim and Bhutan, the Hindu element almost 
disappears, and the Tibetans are altogether domi- 
nant. Between the Kali and Dhansri, in Nepal,, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan, the ordinary population con- 
sists of the following: — 

1. Cis Himalayan Bhotia or Tibetana, called Rongbo; 

Siena or Kaih Bhotia ; Palu-Ben. 

2. Seri>a. 3. Ourung. 4. Magar. 5. Murmi. 

G. Newar. 7. Kiranti. 8. Limhu or Yak thumlm. 

\K Lepcha nr Dcnn jong Maro. 

10. Bhutaneac, or Lhopa, or Dukpa, or Brnkpa. 
Gurkha^ Gxirunrj, Mn(/ar . — In Nepal, in the west 

are the Gurung and Mjigar tribes, short, with fea- 
tures of an extreme Mongolian type, full of martial 
ardour and energy. They are famed as the Ourklia 
.soldiers. They have considerable intellectual ability. 

The Newnr of the valley of Nepal are the culti- 
vating Tyeasantry, have Tibetan features, with a 
fair ana ruddy comjdexion. The language of the 
Magar, Gurung, arid Newar is chiefly Tibebin. 
Farther ('ast are the Keranti, Murmi, and other*. 
Some mixed races are found to the* south of each 
chain, fis the Lahuli and Kanawari in the west, 
and the (iurkha and Bhutani in the east. 

Highest Pcrm.anently Inhabited Villages. 

1. Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal. 2. Kamaon ami Ctarhwal. 
Yanjima (iluola, 0,279 feet. TTMilla, . . 8, MO fc<'t. 
lAmteng, . . 8,883 ,, Tsobta, . . 8,842 ,, 

Bumdangtang, H,r»r>8 ,, Mukha, . . 8,000 „ 

Lachung, . . ,, Kathi, . . . 7,410 ,, 

3. Simla and Kniu. 4. I/ahol, Kanatir. 

Bambhf>ra(iarh,9,8l4 feet. Darcko, . , 31,740 feet, 
.Tangbk, . . 9,2">7 ,, Harik, . . . 11,085 ,, 

Jatvar, , . 8,177 „ Kunii, . . . 11,083 „ 

Kot, . . . 7,078 „ 

5. Kinblwor and Kashmir. 

Sukne, . • . 0,122 feet. Davor, % . . 7,718 feet. 

Bara Barighal, 8,5.35 ,, Kiillan, . . 7,175 ,, 

Panbrnin, . . 8,351 „ .Shapton, . . 0,072 ,, 

11. Higheat Summer \'illnge« of Kamaon and (tarhwal. 
They do not occtir in the. Himalaya west of fiarhwal. 

Kcdarnath, .11,791 b et. Nili, . . . 11,404 feet. 
Ooh, . . . 11, Mil „ Nelong, . . 11.:J.50 „ 

Lor,. . . . 11,510 „ Mihmi, . . 11,205 „ 

III. \V» Tilwt. 

A. Highest rorinaneiitly Inhabited Villagea. 
Hanie, a Buddhist i ruling, in Hnari 

monastery, 16,117 fer t. Khomiim, . 1.3,9.53 feet. 
Chushnl, a small j Towns with a conMiderahle 

village,. , 14,400 ,, number of Stono Houms. 

PanAnuk,ashcp* Muglah, . . 13,817 feet, 

herds’ settle* Kdmr, , . . 13,007 ,, 

ment, • , 14,140 ,, (iya, . . . 13,548 ,, 

B. Highest Summer Villages. 

Norbu, • , 15,940 feet. I Puga, . • • 15,204 feet. 

Chabrang, . 15,588 ,, I Clartok, , . 15,090 ,, 

Korzog, . , 1.5, ,349 „ | 

C. Highest Psstnrc Grounds in Summer, 
liarsa, . • . 10,349 feet. Ilukcbin, . , 15,004 feet. 

Zinchin, . . 10,222 „ Amiung, • * 15,300 „ 

Kiangebu, . 15,781 „ Jug^ . . . 15,058 „ 
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IV. Koucn Lun. 

Highcut villages, D, 400 feet. Highest pasture 
Higlu st Humnier grounds, . 13,000 feet. 

villagcM, . 10,200 „ 

V. Andes. Highest Towns and Villages. 
Authorities : Burkart ; Humboldt ; Pcntland ; 

Wislizenus. 

Cerro do Turche, . 10,041 feet (H.) 

Pasco, 14,098feet(H.) 0ebolullullo,8,890 (P.) 

Potosi, . 13,605 „ (H. Zacatecas, 8,051 „ (B.) 

Cuzco, . . 11,380 „ (P.) Mexico, . 7,469 „ (H.) 

Sanatory Btations and convalescent depots for 
British troops have been formed on spurs from 
the Himalayas, as well as on utlier of the hill 
ranges of Hritisii India, as on Mount Abu, Maha- 
bideshwar, Rainanmallay, the Neilgherries. In 1877 
the mortality at the hill stations was only 6*49 per 
1000; in Bengal proper, 9*11; in Meerut and 
liohilkhand, 10*10; in the Pan jab, 10*68; Gan- 
getic provinces, 13*24 ; Agra and Central India, 
14*30.' 

Almorah in Kamaon, .... .5300-5500 feet. 
Chinee, on the Sutlej, 150 miles from Simla, 9096 „ 
Dalhousie, on the Chamba Hills, . . 5700 „ 

DarjUiog, 7218 „ 

Dharmsala or Bhagau, Kangra Hills, . 5000-6000 „ 
Dugshai, 16 miles S. of Simla, . . 5000-6000 ,, 

Kussowlee. 45 miles from Ambala, . 6400 „ 

Lindour adjoining Mussoori, . . 7300-7572 „ 

Murree, in the Hazara Hills, . . . 8000 „ 

Mussoori near Landour, . . 6400-7200 

Naini Tal, In Kamaon, 22 miles S.W. 

ofAlmora, 6409-7400 „ 

Simla, 77 miles from Ambala, and 22 

miles N.E. of Subathu, . . 6500-8000 „ 

Bubaihu, 9 miles from Kussowlee, . . 4000 ,, 

Lauynayes . — In the Hinuilaya, according to Mr. 
Aitcheson, the various dialects are naxed togetlier 
in great confusion. On the northern Assam frontier 
are found, in the following order from E. to W., the 
Aka, Abor, Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi ; next to these 
is Hhutia, which CiU*ries us as far £. as the Tista ; 
Sikkim, or the country between tlie Tista and 
the SiitgluUeela range, contains the Lepcha and 
Liinbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives us the 
Dhimal, Bodo or Mcchi, and Koch’h, which latter 
also occupy the plains of Koch-Bahar, and the 
northern parts ol Kunjpur, Dinajpur, and Pur- 
niali. In Nepal, according U) Mr. Hodgson and 
Dr. CampbelPs researches, we find a perfect maze 
of dialects. Beginning from Uie Singhaleela range, 
we find limbu or Kiranta, which goes IV. as far 
as the Dudkusi river, in long. 86® 44'. Sher- 
will found the Gumng in 9ic higher [)art8 of 
Singhaleela, closely connected witli whom are the 
Munni. Along the lower hills are the Magar, 
who extend to the W. as far os Pali)a. Some- 
where about here we sliould apparently place Uie 
Bralimu, Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusundo. 
In Central Ncjial ore the Newar, Paliri, and 
Bnihino, a dialect of Magar, iilso the Dar^ or 
Dorhi, Danwar, and Paksya. The Tharu live in 
the Terai between Chuini)arum and the Khat- 
mandu valley, as far AV. as the river Gandak. 
These last four are classed among Indo-Gerxnanic 
languages. The rest are Turanian, with more or 
less infusion of Hindi. The Parl)atia or Paharia, 
a dialect of Hindi, is spoken all oyer Nqjal, and 
is the court language. West of this again comes 
the Polpa, tlieii the Thoksya, Sunwar, and Sarpa, 
the dialects of Kamaon and Garhwal, which carry 
us on to the MUchan of Kanawar, the Hundcsi, 
and Tibarskud nortli of it. AVest of this come 
the Dogra dialects of the Punjab hills, 


Valleys . — The Dchra Boon is a winter valley. Its 
length is about 45 miles and its breadth about half 
,thut. It is shut on the north by the Siwalik I’ange, 
rising 3000 feet high. On the E. arc numerous 
mountains rising 7000 or 8000 feet, amongst them 
Mussoori and I^andour ; the Asun and the Sooswa 
rivers drain it. It is clear of jungle, and well 
cultivated. The tea-plant tlirives, and the village 
of Dehra is large and thriving. 

In the Kangra valley, some places like Bnagsu 
(Dharmsala), and the road from Kangra town, 
Haurabagh and Fouta-Kal, are beautiful, as also 
are the views of tlie Snowy liange. Kot Kangra 
or Kangra town was the capital of a powerful hill 
state, which was conquered by the Sikhs. It is 
2600 feet above the level of the sea. Bhagsu, 
above Dharmsala, is 7000 feet above the sea. 
Haurabagh is 7000 feet, and Fouta-Kal 9000 feet 
above the sea. The Kangra people are sturdy, 
honest, and independent. 

The Sutlej valley commences a few miles above 
Mundi, and continues up for about 40 miles, 
alnxost to Simla and Subathu, and lias the sana- 
toria of Simla, Kussowlee, Nagkunda, and Chor, 
Mundi is the chief town of the Mundi state. 
The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, free of 
low cunning, having the appearance of a mixed 
race between the Tartar and the common hill- 
men. They are fair, well made, and strong, but 
are filtliy and indigent The women have a toga 
fastened round the waist Nagkunda is esti- 
mated at 9000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Chor is 12,000 feet 

The Beas valley exceeds in beauty that of 
Kashmir. It runs from the Bajaora mountain on 
the north, to the Snowy Range on the south, a 
length of about 60 miles, and its heights range 
from 4500 feet at the foot of the Bajaora pass, to 
9000 feet at Ralha at the foot of the Rotang pa^ 
Sultanpur is 4584 feet It is the only town in 
the vaAey, and trades with Ijidakh, Central Asia, 
Mundi, and Kangni. Polyandry prevails in the 
Beas valley, but the general iinmor^ity is ascribed 
to the large nurnberB of Yarkandi traders. 

Kuln . — The poorer Kulu people wear only a 
blanket, wound around the waist, and one end 
flung across the shoulders and pinned across the 
chest ; men and women often dress alike, but the 
long hair of the women is plaited in one tress. 

A7ihnal Li/e . — The partridge has been observed 
16,080 feet above the sea, and crows and ravens 
1 6,500. The Khali j pheasants never descend below 
12,000 feet ; and high over the Kinchinghow 
(22,756 feet), flocks of wild geese are seen to wing 
► their flight. The wild yak, the exisUmce of which 
in tlie wild state has been doubted, and the kiatig, 
five to six species of wild sheep and goats, hares, 
and mice, are found as high as 16,000 to 17,000 
feet. The highest permanent village occupied by 
man is at 11,746 feet (Darcke), but in summer the 
herdsmen go higher up the mountains. On the 
southern slope cultivation has not risen higher 
than 10,000 feet ; but on the north side are the 
cultivated valleys of the Baapa river at 11,400 
feet, and advancing farther, the habitations of man 
arc to be seen as high as 13,000 feet, and cultiva- 
tion 13,600 feet. There are many shrines and 
sacred spots within the ranges to which Hindu 
pilgrims resort, and numbers of them perish 
amiast the perpetual snows. Amount them is 
Badariiiath, in Garhwal, a temple dedicated to an 
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iiicarmiiion of Vishnu, 10,294 fevt above the sea. 
Kodanmth is another Vaishnava temple within the 
Himalayas, 11,794 feet above the sea; (langotri 
also, in Garhwal, at 10,yi9 feet of elevation, is 
another shrine, its vicinity being sacred to Hindu 
thought, as near it, at 13,800 feet, the Bhoginithi 
issues, no puny stream, from beneath a glacier. 

Fhra.'^li we commence with the bases of 
these mountains, and pass successively throujfrh the 
several belts, we firat find a vegetation similar to 
that of the southern provinces of India : the agri- 
cultunil products consist of rice, millet, amaranth, 
an esculent arum, ginger, turmeric, a little cotton, 
and sugar, at the season, succeeded by wheat, 
barley, and buckwheat, in the cold-wcjither 
months. Along wiUi plantains, oleander, and 
some of the orange tribe, we mt?ct also with some 
mpecies which were long consTdered peculiar to 
Chinn, as Marlea begonifolia and Houttuynia cor- 
data, with species of Chloraiithus, Incarvillea, and 
others. On ascending higher, we pass through 
different gradations of vegetation until reaching 
the regions of the oaks and rhododendrons, which 
is immediately succeeded by that of pines. 

Trees grow very genemlly in the Himalaya up 
to heights of 11,800 feet, and in most parts there 
aie extensive forests covering the sides of the 
mouiibuna at but a little distance below this limit. 
In Western Tibet, however, there is nothing at 
all corresponding to a forest Apricot trees, wil- 
lows, and poplars are frequently cultivated on a 
large scale ; pojdars, indeed, arc found at Mang- 
nang in Gnari Khorsiim at a height of 13,457 feet, 
but they are the obj(‘cts of the greatest care ami 
attention to the lamas. On the northern side of 
the Kouen Luu arc no tnjcs at all, owing to the 
considerable height of the valleys. In the Amies 
they end at about 12,130 feet ; in the Alps, on an 
avenige, at (ilOO feet, isolated specimens occurring 
above 7000 feet. The cultivation of giuiii coin- 
cides in most cases with the highest pernmnently 
inhabited villages ; but the extremes of cultivated 
grain remain Ixdow the limit of pennaiieiit habita- 
tion. Ill the Himalaya, cultivation of grain does 
not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 14,700 feet, and 
in the Kouen Luu 9700' feet. For the Andes 
the limit is 11,800 feet. In the Alps, some of 
the * extremes are found Finueler, at a 

.height of G630 feet, but the lueau is about 5000 
feet. Tlie upper mean limit of gross vegetation 
in tile Himalaya is at 15,400 feet; in Western 
Tibet, nearly the same level as for the highest 
pastuic grounds, 1G,500 feet, may be adopted, 
in the Kouen Luii grass is not found above 14,800 
feet. Shrubs giow in the Himalaya up to 15,i?00 
feet; inWeBteru Tibet as high as 17,000 feet; 
and in one instance, at the Gunsliankar, even to 
17,813 feet. On the plateaux to the north of the 
Kara-korum, shrubs are found at 1G,900 feet, 
and, which is more remarkable, they occasionally 
grow there in consideniblo quantities on spots 
entirely destitute of grass. As an example may 
be mentioned, amongst several others, the Vohab- 
Chilgane plateau (16,419 feet), and A Bashuialgun 
(14,207 feet). In the Kouen Lun the upper 
limit of shrubs does not exceed 12,700 feet. 
Above this height grass is still pleutihil, and 
shrubs being here, as generally everywi^erc else, 
coniitied to a limit below the vegetation of grass, 
the range presents an essential contrast in this 
respect to the characteristic aspect of the Kara- 


korum. The number of Hjiecies of plants, as 
well as the number of individuals, is exceedingly 
limited in the higher [lails of the Kouen Tiiin« 
Lichens are completely wanting in the dry angular 
gravel covering the high plateau, and the fdopes 
of the mountains in their iieigliboiirhood. 

Snotn is a phenomenon which varies extremely 
with tlie latitude, longitude, humidity, and many 
local circumstances. In Ceylon and tlie Madras 
Peninsula, whose mountains attain 9000 feet, and 
where considerable tracts are elevated above 6000 
to 8000 feet, snow has never been known to fall 
On the Khassya mountains, which attain 7000 feet, 
and where a groat extent of suiface is above 5000 
feet, snow seems to be unknown. In Sikkim 
snow annually falls at about COOO feet elevation, 
in Nepal at 5000 feet, in Kamaon and Garhwal 
at 4000 feet, and in the extreme West Hmuikya 
lower still. In the Sikkim Himalaya, the giant 
peaks of Doukiali, Kinchinghow (22,756 feet), 
and Kanchiiijinga, the third greatest mountain of 
the world (28,156 feet), only suriiassed in altitude 
i by the Knni-korum (28,278 feet), and Mount 
I Everest (29,002 feet), form the culmiimting points 
I in this magnificently wooded region. Itie truly 
temperate vegetation supersedes the sub-tropical 
above 4000 to 6000 feet; and the elevation at 
which this change Uikt-s place corres])ondB roughly 
with that at which the winter is marked by an 
annual fall of snow. — Outer Moxintains of Kemaon^ 
hy Cayt. Herbert^ In III, As. Trans, xi. xii. ; Hoyle^ 
111. Him. Hot. ; Herm. SchL ; MacG. / CanwleUt 
pp. 47, 147-8, 168; Thomson's Travels; Hooker 
f. tt Thom. pp. 189, 190; Hooker^ Him. Jour.; 
Universal Jttv%eu\ No. 3, p. 359 / Major Cnnnhiy^ 
ham ; Captain Strackey, Jieport, Brit. Association^ 
1817; Annals^ Indian Administration; Medlicotl 
and Blanford's Oeoloyy of India; TreUiwney 
Saunders; Magnetic Survey of India^ p. 9; 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountains; H. H. Wilson's 
Hindoo Sects ; Imperial Gazetteer. 

HIM IS, a Buddliist monastery near Leli in 
l4idakh, 12, .324 feet above the sea. 

HlMMAUGLJEKA'ri, one of the eighty-four 
Gachehus of tlu Jaiua sect. 

HIM MAT BA II A BAR, tin- pupil of Rajemira 
Gir, a Dasnami ahcetie. 

HIMYAR was the fifth monarch from KuliUn, 
and gave his nume tti a dynasty which ruled 
over Yemen for muny centuries, with varying 
fortune and different degrees of magnificence. 
Hiinyar was the first of the descendants of 
Kahtau who reigned over the whole of Yemen. 
This dynasty U^nunated on the conquest of 
Yemen by the AbybBinians in a.d. 625 ; and Dthoo 
Nawaz, the last oi them, was the tyrant who de- 
stroyed the Christians of Nejran by burning 20,000 
in a pit, notici d in chapter 85 of the Koran as 
the martyrs the brethren of the pit. The dynasty 
had ruled in Yemen for 2000 yeara, and its down- 
fall was accelerated by the intolerance of the 
Jewish Tobhas. For a short time prior to a.d. 
595, assisted by tlie Persian monarclui, Nushir- 
wan and Khusru Parwez, the dynasty again ruled 
over Y^^men, but was ultimately put aside by 
Persia declaring Yemen to be a satrapy. The 
devotions of Uio llimyaritcs were addressed to a 
multitude of deities, of wliich the priuoinal were 
the sun, the moon, and the planets, liie most 
powerful of this dynasty was Abu Karib, com- 
monly called Tobba. In a.d. 206 he covered the 
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Kaba with a tapestry of leather, and supplied its 
door with a lock oi gold. The Beni Hiinyar of 
S. Arabia claim to be descendants of that dynasty. 
Himyaritic inscriptions were found by Lieutenant 
Cruttenden in the town of Senaa. They are 
likewise met with at Aden. The language appears 
to lean more to Hebrew than the Ethiopic, while 
the Gara language, called also Kkhili or Mahrah, 
is more akin to Ethiopic. — IHayf air's Yemen ; 
Niebuhr's Tr. ii, 178 ; Wright's Christ, in Arabia^ 
HINAYANA, a form of Buddhism which pre- 
vailed in India east of* the Indus. It was put 
aside by Kanishka, who introduced the Mahayana 
schism. The Hinayaua was the pui er sect of the 
Buddhists, followers of the lesser vehicle. 

HIND. The term India, by which this country, 
as far as it was known, is distinguished in the 
earliest Grecian histories, appears to be derived 
from Hind, the name given to it by the ancient 
Persians; through whom, doubtless, the know- 
ledge both of the country and its name were 
transmitted to the Greeks. Mr. Wilkins says that 
no such word as Hindu or Hindustan are to be 
found in the Sanskrit dictionaiy. The people 
among whom the Sanskrit language was vernacular, 
styled tlieir country Bharata . — RenneWs Memoir, 
HINDI is a term used all over Northern India, 
to denote Uie vernacular tongue of the districts. 
Speaking generally, the whole of Upper India, 
including the Punjab, but exclusive of Bengal, 
may be said to be possessed by one language, the 
Hindi. I'his range, therefore, would include all 
the Rajput states, Jeysulmir, Ajmir or Rajasthan, 
Me war, Mar war, Bilumir ; and also the N. and £. 
in I^ahore, Multan, Debli, Agra, Malwa, Gujerat, 
Oudh, Allahabad, and Behar. Indeed, in the 
entire tracts lying between the Vindhya on Uie 
soutli, the Himalaya on the north, the Indus on 
the west, and Bengal and Assam on the east, are 
spoken what are called Hindi dialects, some of 
which contain Sanskrit words to the extent of 
nine-tenths of their entire vocables. The lan- 
guages spoken in the north-western border of 
India, between it and Afghanistan, and those 
of India adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects 
of Hindi, but Rudiciently distinct to be called 
Sindi, Panjabi, and Kaslnniri. Lieut Leech, in- 
deed, has given vocabularies of seven languages 
spoken on the west of the Indus. Accord- 
ing to Colcbrooke, Hindi owes nine-tenths of its 
vocables to Sanskrit roots ; but when it is sixiken 
by Mahotnedans, who added to it Arabic and 
Persian roots, it became converted into Hindus- 
tani or Urdu, literally the camp tongue. It is 
that which the Maliomcdans generally, and the 
Indian army everywhere, speak, and has hitherto 
been tlie language emjiloyed in pereonal iuU*r- 
couTse by the British in their communications witli 
the people of the country, though only formed into 
a written tongue since Uie beginning of tlie nine- 
teenth century by Dr. tlohn Borthwick Gilchrist of 
the Beng^ Medical Service. The learned and 
the great retain Persian for epistolatory corre- 

S ondence. When, however, Hindi is spoken by 
indus, who diaw on Sanskrit for enrichment or 
embellishment, it appropriately retains the name 
of Hindi. Modified in these vorioiw ways, it is 
found not only on tlie plains of Hindustan, but 
also on the southern slope of the Himalayas, for 
Mr. Trail informs us that the language of Kamaon 
and Garhwal is pure Hindi. Indeed, generally, 


along the Sub-Himalayan range as far as the 
Gogra river, the impure Hindi dialect introduced 
by the Gurkhas from tlie plains appears to be 
extirpating tlie vernacular Tibetan tongues of the 
aboriginal mountaineers. Mr. Masson made him- 
self understood throughout the whole of Kohistan ; 
and it will thus be seen that the tetm is used to 
bring under one common designation the various 
dialects of a language essentially one, but which 
has received no great cultivation in any of its 
forms, According to the Brahman pandits of 
Benares, there are hundreds of dialects equally 
entitled to the name. The Brij Basha (or maka, 
as it is pronounced on the Ganges) and the 
Panjabi are the two most cultivated varieties of 
it ; out the Panjabi passes into Multani, which a 
good philologist has shown to be a corrupted 
form of Panjabi ; whilst Jataki, again, farther to 
the south, is a corrupted form of Multani ; Sindi, 
according to Lieut. Burton, is a perfectly distinct 
dialect, though directly derived from Sanskrit. 
When the Mahrattas extended their conquests 
into Hindustan, they saw Hindi everywhere 
prevalent, from the limits of the desert to the 
frontiers of Bundelkhand, and, finding it different 
from their own tongue, they called it contemp- 
tuous] v Rangri Basha, quasi barbarous jargon. 
Sir John Malcolm extends the Rangri Bhaka as 
far west as the Indus, and east as far as the frpn* 
tier of Bundelkhand, where, os in all the country 
to tlie Indus from the western frontier of Beu^, 
dialects of Hindi prevail. The Marwari and other 
dialects of Rajputanaare evident varieties of Hindi 
introduced by the Rajput races. 

The great variety of the IJiiidi dialects is 
doubtless owing to the absence or non-use of any 
common book, us the Bible or New Testament ; 
and from the prolonged dominance of the Maho- 
iiiedan rulers, and the encouragement given by 
them, by the ruling Hindu courts, and by the 
Bri^sh, to the study of Persian, Hindi has been 
less studied than the Persian or modern Ui*du. 
In 1872, in eight districts of the N.W. Provinces, 
the Urdu or Persian reading pupils in tho Tabsili 
and Halkabandi schools largely exceeded tlie Hindi 
ami Nugri reading scholars, ranging from Jths to 
jths. 

The people speaking these Hindi dialects are 
of different races. Amongst the races in this 
tnict are the Mliairs of Ajmir, Uie Rajputs, the 
Hindus of the eastern counties, called Purbliiabs, 
and the descendants of tlie Aryan conquerors 
who have been residing there nigh two thousand 
years, men of large physical frame, proud, vain, 
self-reliant, and abstemious. 

HINDIAN, a small town iu Khuzistaii, on the 
Tab river, 35 miles from its mouth, navigable 
to this town for bagla ami boats. — MacG. n. 176. 

HlNDIKl, a name by which the Hindus are 
designated in Afghanistan and westwards to 
Russia. In Astracan there are about five hun- 
dred families. Mr. Mitchell says tliat the repu- 
tation of tliese Hindu colonists stands very high, 
and tliat they bear a preference over all Uie 
merchants of other nations settled in this great 
commercial city. The Hindiki in Afghanistan 
arc described oy Bcllcw as descendants of Arab 
fathers with Hindu mothers. The Indian bom 
Habtish, slaves of the Nawabs of the Karnatic, 
were styled Hindi. 

HINDU is the ordinary name by which tlie 
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idol- worshipping people of British India arc at 
present Khown, out the term is only of recent use. 
The races to whom it is applied are onlv now 
fusing, under Uie finn rule of the British, and 
never, hitherto, could have had one common 
designation. Bharata or Blianitavart'ha is an 
ancient Sanskrit name for part of the countries 
which Europea ni|incliide in the term India. Hindu 
for the people, and Hindustan for die country, 
now so generally applied Iw natives as well as 
foreigners, are possibly of rersian or W. Aryan 
origin, and may have relation to the seven rivers 
of the Panjab, the Sabp^ta-Sindhu, whicli the 
Aryans met with in their course to the south, 
the river Indus being still known as the Sind'hu 
or Sind’h (Hitopadesa, p. 335). With the Persians, 
Ind or Hind and Hindu, as synonymous with 
black, has long been applied to ^e da^k-coloured 
populations in the territories which are now com- 
prised in BritiBh India. The Arab, the Persian, 
the Afghan, and Sikh, when speaking of the people 
of India, only call them ^ blacK men ; ’ and even in 
India the Mahomedan descendants of the Arab, 
Persian, Moghul, and Afghan conquerors use the 
same designation. * Kala Admi,’ literally black 
man, is ever in their mouths ; and Hindus them- 
selves, in their various tongues, likewise so dis- 
tinguish themselves from ^ the fair foreigners 
amongst them. The African races, who were 
formerly brought to India as the liousehold slaves 
or guar^ of native princes, invariably, when allud- 
ing to such of their own people as are born in the 
country, style thorn Hindi ; and the Hindu mer- 
chants tmfbcking throughout Afghanistan, Central 
Asia, and Russia, are known to the {leople as 
Hindiki. Therefore, though a large part of the 
idol -worshipping people now-a-days call tliem- 
selves Hinau, in this they are merely following the 
names given to them by their Arab, Peituan, Afghan, 
Turk, Moghul, Tartar, and Britisii rulers. Even 
Europeans have only of late habitually used this 
term, for at the beginning of the 19th century 
Gentex) was the everyday name employed, tliough it 
has since gradually fallen into disuse. It, also, was 
derived from a foreign people, the Portuguese, and 
was applied to the idol-worshippers, like die Gens 
of the Romans and Gentile or the Scriptures. It 
never, perhaps, reached much beyona the sea- 
port towns, and if the better educated amongst 
the natives ever employed it, their doing so was 
merely in imitation of Europeans. And now, too, 
similarly, Brahmans and others, when alluding to 
the Tehng race of their own countrymen, likewise 
style tliem Hindus. 

Hindu is thus almost entirely a European con- 
ventional term, and does not represent a nation, 
a race, or a religion. The great bulk of the people 
known by this appellation are the descendants of 
TuFaiiiau, Scythi^, and even Aryan immigrants, 
who in bygone ages are supposed to have left 
the cold north, some offshoots moving westward, 
and others to die south ; for remnants of Turan- 
ian languages are found in Bahiehistan, and the 
seat of the great Sanskrit-speaking people was 
long in Kaslunir, proving that one great highway 
to die south heui been down the valley of the 
Indus, dirough Kashmir and the Panjab. But 
between tho valley of the Indus and diat of 
Brahmaputra, there are 20 or 30 passes in the 
Himala^ thiough which the norUiern races could 
stream to the genial south. Amongst the ffrst of 


diesc immigrants seemingly were Kolnrian and 
Dravidian races, belonging to the Turanian family 
of mankind, bodies of whom seem to have spread 
dicmselves over the Peninsula. As to the date of 
their advent, however, history is silent, but there 
seems no doubt tliat great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India at the time diat 
it was to a considerable extent conquered by the 
Sanskrit-speaking tribes of the Aryan family. In 
die nordi, the subjugation or ousting of the Turan- 
ians from all rana and power was so complete, 
that SanidLrit forms of speech became the km- 
gua^s of the country ; and now, in the north, Kash- 
miri, Panjabi, Sindi, Gujarati, Mahrati, Hindu- 
stani, and the Beng^i, ail of them with a large 
admixture of Sanskrit, are sister tongues known 
as formic of Hindi. South of the Ner^dda, how- 
ever, it is otherwise. Throughout the Peninsula 
the languages in use differ ^om the Sanskrit in 
grammar, and only admit Sanskrit words in the 
same way that the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms 
of law and civilisation from the Norman-French. 
At the present day, the soudi of India more largely 
represents the Turanian, and the north the Aiyan 
race. The fair, yellow-coloured Aryans are, how- 
ever, to be met with south even to Cape Comorin ; 
but diough mixing with the various Dravidian 
nations, races, an(^ tribi^s for at least 3000 years, 
in physical fonn, complexion, intellect, and manners, 
the Brahmanical and other Aryan families are 
as distinct as when their forefathers iirst caiue 
from the north, it may be three or four thousand 
years ago. The great Aryan migration seems to 
have received its first check at the Vindhyan range, 
between the 14th and 8th centuries before the 
Christian era. 

* This poweriul branch of the Aryans passed into 
Northern India between the 14th and 8tn centuries 
before Christ. They brought with them tlie lan- 
. guage of the Vedas; and as all Brahmans profess 
I alike to recognise the authority of these sacred 
books, we witness tlie modern worshippers of 
Siva, Vishnu, and tlie inaiiitaincrs of tlie ^nkhya 
or Nyaya or Vedanta doctrines, all considering 
themselves and each other to be orthodox ineiii- 
bers of the Hindu community. It is this common 
recognition of that one set of religious books 
which is the sole bond of union amongst the 
descendants of tlie various races and tilbes pro- 
fessing Hinduism or Bralunauism, who now people 
India. The Aryans seem to have brought with 
them a servile race, or to have had amongst them 
a social distinction between the noble and the 
coiiunoii people, which has ever continued. As 
they conquered southwards, amongst the Turanian 
races whom they found in the country, they re- 
duced the less civilised tribes to a state of predial 
slavery. They named them in fierce contempt, 
Dasa or slaves, and these formed the true servile 
i-ace of Menu and other writers. Where the 
races who had preceded them retained their 
inde|>endence, these proud immigrants styled 
them M’hlecha, a term which even to the present 
day is intended to comprise every'tliing that is 
hateful or vile. But the immigrant Aryans found 
along the coasts of India also oilier races, different 
alike from the Bcytliic tribes and from the Aryans 
of the Vedas, — earlier colonisers or immigrants, 
probably from Uie west, — who had a civilisation of 
their own, and with whom the Pharaoha, and Solo- 
mon and Hiiaiu, and the Cuahite Avaba of Yemtn 
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and the people of £. Africa, carried on a lucrative 
trade by sea. This people had extended down the 
coast to Cape Comorin, had crossed over to 
Ceylon, and crept up tho Coromandel coast, till 
stopped by the Godavery and Mahanadi. All tlio 
Bengal Presidency and Ceiitml India was at that 
time thinly inhabited by a Turanian, Sokyan, or 
Mongol race, coming down from Tibet and Nepal. 
But BO sparse was the population whom the Aryans 
encountered, that, in the V edaa, Agni is represented 
as the genend of Naliusha, the first settler, that is, 
thev cleared the ground by burning tlie forests, 
and some fine descriptions are given of the 
grandeur and terror of the sight. Up to the 
resent day the religions of the prior occupants 
ave never been other than local cults, and many 
of them even yet continue very barb^oua The 
higher civilisation of the Kast Aryans has enabled 
them to propagate their changing views, but the 
phases of their religious beliefs have been marked 
by four great epochs : — 

1. The Vedio age, which was oharaoterieed by the wor* 
ihiu of the gods of tho elements, Agni, lodra, Varuna, 
and npuears to have been current in the Pan jab prior 
to the dism>pearauce of the Saras wati in the sand. 

n. The Brnhiniinic age, characterized by the worship 
of Brahma, and which seema to have prevailed between 
the disapi>earBnoe of tho Saraswati and the advent of 
Sakhya. 

III. The Buddhist age, which was characterized by 
the pursuit uf Nirvana, and seemingly pievailcd from 
about B.o. 000 to a.d. 800 or 1000. 

IV. The Brahmanical revival, which Is characterized 
by the worahi)! of incarnations of deities, and has pre- 
vailed from about a.d. 800 till now. 

Age , — Among the gods whom the Vcdic 
Aryans worshipped were Iiidra and Agni. ludra 
was tho finuarnent, with all its phenomena. He 
alone lield the thunderbolt, and was king over 
gods and men. Agni woe the element of fire. 
All the other gods were but manifestations or other 
foriiiB of these two. The relationship is evident 
Iwtween Agni and the sun, the Surya or Sura 
Sftvitri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. But 
Indm also is frequently identified with the sun ; 
indeed, the twelve great deities, or Aditya, ore but 
other names of the same god os presiding over the 
twelve niontliB of the year. The Aditya most 
frequently invoked are Mitra, Varuna. Arvainan, 
and, in a lessor degree, Anaa, Daksha, Pushan, 
Bhaga, Vishnu, and Twoshtri, Pushan watches 
over roads and travellera ; Twashtri is the Vulcan 
or smith of tho gods. Slight mention is made uf 
Vishnu ; but we bavc the germ of the legendaiy 
three stejis, being apparently simply the rise, cub 
inination, and setting of the sun. Among the 
inferior deities, the Marut or winds hold the first 
place i and next to them the Aswini, ap^iently 
twins or brothers, and sons uf the sea (l^indhu}, 
so that the Vedic Aryans evidently hud Bi'ttkineiits 
near some water, which they culled a sea. The 
Aswini arc ahuost invariably represented as having 
a triangular car with tliree whe<*ls, drawn by asses ; 
while their name appears to be, derived from 
Aswa, a horse, which would seem to identify them 
with the two horses of the sun. Iho 
hymns addressed to tiiein arc richest of m 
legend. Their connection with Indra (JupiU*r), 
tlieir patronage of mariners, their twin brother- 
hood. the two horses and stars found on their 
coins, identify them with the Grecian Dioscun- la 
the Vedas, heaven, eartli (Aditi and Pritivi), and 
ocean are rarely invoked, and the sun has cum- 


pamtively few saktas. Occasional luuilutions are 
given to rivore, especially to tho Sarasw^ati ; and 
tliis nature -worship extends to Uie cow, the wood 
used in the oblations, and even tlie vapa or sacri- 
ficial post. To Ushas, or the dawn, some of the 
most beautiful hymns in the Veda are addressed. 
All these deities arc expressly declared to be * the 
progeny of tho heavens ana the, earth * (Wilson*8 
Vedas, i. p. 276). No mention is made of the 

{ jlanets, — for Brihaspati is not a planet, but * the 
ord of prayer/ — and the moon has not even a sakta. 

The worship of the Vedic race is briefiv but 
comprehensively described by themselves (Asht. 
I. Adhy. I. Sakta 6), where it is said the slanders 
around associate with (Indra) the mighty (sun), 
the indestructive (fire), the moving (wind), and 
the lights that shine in the sky. The blessings they 
implore, says Professor Wilson, ‘ore for the most 
part of a temporal and personal description, 
— wealth, food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, and 
horses; protection against enemies, victory over 
them, and sometimes their destruction.’ ‘ There 
are a few indications of a hope of immortality and 
of further happiness, but they are neither frequent, 
nor, in general, distinctly announced.* The only 
notice of an after life is found in the legend (for 
imthing is founded on it) of three brothers called 
Ribhiis, who for their meritorious actions were 
made gods. Also, in one or two passages, Yama 
and his office of ruler of the dead are obscurely 
alluded to (Dr. Wilson, i. p. 25). Yama is usually 
connected with tho Yamuna river. So monotonous 
and irreverent are tiu* great hulk of tlieir prayers 
(to Indra especially), that Professor Wilson could 
scarcely believe them to be in earnest. An in- 
stance of this is th(^ hymn addressed U) the goddess 
Anna (Anna dovati, known in Bengid os Anna 
Puma), personified os Pitii, or material fiiod, by 
the rislii Agastya (see Wilson’s Veila, ii. p. 192; 
Calcutta Ueview, No. 64, p. 112); and in a similar 
strain the sonuv plant is addrt^Hsed. This plant, the 
Sarcustemma brevistigma, is found all the way 
from tlie mountains of Mazenderan to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and Viswomitra is described as 
passing the Sutlej and Beus to gatlier it. Bruised 
between two stones, mixed with milk or barley 
juice, and fermented, it formed a strong inebriat- 
ing spirit. * The purifying soma, like the sea roll- 
ing its waves, has poured forth songs, and hymus, 
and thoughts.* 

'I’he rilHdl of these old Aryans, as described iu 
Professor Wilson’s epitome of the saktas, compre- 
hended offerings, prayer, and praise. Thu former 
^re chiefly oblations and libations of clarified 
blitter |K)ure(l on the fire, and the expressed and 
fermented juice of this soma plant, presented in 
ladles to the deities invoked. It seems to have been 
sometiineB sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the 
ground, or rather on the kusa sacred grass strewed 
on the floor; and in all coses the residue was 
drunk by the assistants. There is no mention of 
any temple, or any reference to a public place of 
worship ; the sacrificial chamber was always in the 
house of the worshipper, and it is clear that the 
worship was entirely domestic. The worshipper 
hiiuBfll ilouB not appear to have taken any part 
peraonally in the ceremony ; and it waa by pneats 
—seven and sometimes sixteen— by whom the 
differtnt ceromoniaJ rites arc perfonnod, and by 
whom the nuMitraa, or prayer and hymns, were 
recited (i. p. 24). The soma juice was the obtoe 
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tioii or libatiou of tlie Vedic woi-sbip (the houm hynins, and recognise one Great Being as the soul 
of tlie Parsce), and allusions to it are met with in of the uiilverse. Of a still later age are Bie 
almost every page. Aranyakas and Upanishads, which foim part of 

The following tabular statement of the number the collective^ Brahmanas, and are principally 
of saktas in the 500 hymns translated by Professor philosophical. The Brahinanas recognise one Great 
Wilson, addressed to each deity, sets their actual Being as the soul of the universe. A golden 
and relative worship clearly before us : — egg was produced in the universal waters, from 

lnd«. . . 178 . 2 s*ra.«tl. . 1 in course of time ewue forth PrajapaU, 

Agnl, ... 147 Mitr^ . . 17 Viihnu(Bon« the progenitor, or the omescent Umversal fcioul. 

' Aswini, . . 28 Yanina, . . 20 in the ftrtt Bralima took a creative fonu, as Brahma the Fra* 

Marut, , . 24 XJiha, ... 11 Aahtoka), . 2 japati. From the Prajapati, or great progenitor, 

Vayu, , . 6 SuryaorSavi- ^ Uiere was produced a daughter, and by her be 

Kudra, . . 3 tri, . . . fatner of the human race. The Upani- 

This leaves less than sixty hymns for all the shads, of which above 150 are known, are later, 
other members of Bie Yedic pantheon. Some of the the oldest being about the 6th century D.c. They 
diviiiitie»«worBiiipped in Yedic times are not un- contain an examination of the mystic sense of the 
known to later systems, but at first perfonn very Yedas, an^ are free from Brahmanical exclusive* 
subordinate parts ; whilst those deities who ai'e the ness. They have a monotheistic tendency. 
2 )rincipal obiccts of worship of the present day The age of Menu was after that of the Brail* 
arc either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or are manas. Menu follows the golden egg theory, and 
noticed in an inferior or different capacity. The he calls the active creator who was produced 
names of Siva, of Durga, of Kali, of Hama, of Sita, from it, Brahma, and Narayana. The latter name 
of Krishna, of Hadha, the present gods, so far as became subsequently e cclusively applied to the 
research has gone, do not occur in the Yedas. Yishnu deity. The institutes of Menu show a 
And the practice of the conquered me os seems to great advancement of the Brahman caste, 
have been to represent or regard local deities as The Maliabharata and the Bamayana are epic 
identical with, or avatars or incarnations or other jioemB, which deal witli the actions of men. Inara 
names of, the Yedic gods, who had already become is mentioned ; but Brahma, Siva, and Yishnu 
objects of Aryan worship. The Yedas mention have become the gods, Brahma being but little 
Hudia as the chief of the winds, collecting tlie clouds mentioned ; while in some passages Siva, in others 
as a shepherd's dog does the sheep, and attending Yislmu, is supreme, and the incarnations of Yishnu 
on his master Indra ; in tlie Yedas he is the father assume a permanent place. The Ramayana, by 
of the winds ; even in the Puranas he is of a very Yalmiki, is supposed to be of the 5th century B.C., 
doubtful origin and identiffcation ; but in the and its hero the royal Hama and his faithful wife 
present day eveiywhcre amongst the Saiva Hindus Sita have been deined as incarnations of Yishnu 
he is identified with Siva. With the single cxcep* and his consoii. It is the older epic. The age of 
tion of an epithet Kapardi, * with braided hair,' of the Mahabliarata is supposed to be in some , of the 
doubtful significance, and applied also to anoUier six centuries n.c. ; but it contains an interpolated 
divinity, no other name applicable to Siva occurs, episode, the Bha^vat Gita, which has been sup* 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the posed to be of the 2d or 3d century a.d. lii 
lingani or phallus form in which, for the last it Krishna is the Supremo, and bhakti or faitli is 
ten centuries at least, he seems to luive been enjoined. 

almost exclusively wor^iplied in India *, neither is These books btdong to tlie Biahmaiia age. But 
there the slightest hint of another important a gi-eat reformer aitise in the 6th century B.C., 
feature of later Hinduism, the trimurti, or triune and the religious sects foiiued after him were 
combination of Braluna, Yishnu, and Siva, as prominent in India for about 1500 years, and are 
typiffed by the mystical syllable O'm (a*u*pi)t still the faiths of Burma, Tibet, Mongolia, Man- 
iUthough, according to Oreuzer (i. p. 26), the churia, Siam, Annam, and largely of Ceylon, China, 
iriiuurti was the first element in the faith of the and Japan. The reformer was Sakya Siuha, son 
Hindus, and Uic second was the liugam. In this of king Suddhodana of Magadha, and is known 
view Creuxer must have intended the mixture of to history us Buddlia. 

creeds now current in India, for the whole Yedic Budilhisnh — The valley of the Ganges was the 

faith was essentially a sabaistic and nature worship, cradle of Indian Buddhism, and Sakva Muni the 
Religious Books , — Aryan Hindus have been .ve- founder of the new doctrines. As the champion 
markable amongst civUised races as abstaining of religious liberty and social eauality, Sakya 
from all historical writings ; and a knowledge of tlie Muni attacked the Brahmans in their weakest and 
changes that have occurred in their beliefs has been most vulnerable points, — ^in their impious assump* 
obtained from their books of religion, philosophy, tion of all mediation between man and liis Makeri 
and fiction. and in their arrogant claims to hereditary priest* 

The Rig * Yeda Sanhita is a collection of hood. His boldness was successful, and before 
hymns of the ancient Aryans, addressed to the the end of his long career he had seen his piin* 
elements and powers of nature. Their age is ciples zealouslj and successfully promulgated by hit 
various, prior and subsequent to the 15th centu^ Brahman disciples, Sariputra, Mannalyaua, Ananda, 
B.O. The Kig*Yeda is of primary importance in and Kasyapa, as well as by the Yaieya ^tyayaaa 
the Hindu relimon and mythology. The Yajur and the Sudra UpalL At bis death in b.o. 643, 
and Sama Yedas consist of hymns derived from his doctrines had been firmly established, and the 
the Kig> but re*amuiged for religious purposes ; holiness of his mission was niUy recognised by the 
and the fourth Yeda, uie Atbarva, is of bter date, eaiier claims preferred by kings s£d ri^is lor 
The Biahmana sre ritualistic an4 litiuglcai cotor relics (tf their divine tesohsr« His ashes were 
positions, chiefly in prose, and attached to the distributed amongst e4^ dtics, and the charcoal 
Cerent mantisa. They are later than the Yedic from thelunersl pile was given to a ninth. Be 
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had lived and preached from Champa and Raja- ashes also, and Uiere cbuld be no doubt that the 
griha in the eaat, to SravaaU and Kansambi in the buildings had been destroyed by fire ; and Major 
west In the short space of 46 years, this wonder- Kittoe, who subsequently made further excavations, 
ful man succeeded in establishinn his own ^culiar was of the same opinion. The Buddhist religion 
doctrines over the fairest diatrrc^ of the Ganges, has long been extmot in British India. Its last 
from the Delta to tlie neighbourhood of Agra and remnants were extinguished, in blood and violence, 
Cawnpur. This success was perhaps as much due about the 14th century, dying out about Trichino- 
to the early corrupt state of Brahmanism, as to the poly and along the coast-line from Vizianagram to 
greater purity and more practical wisdom of his Masulipatam. But it still flourishes in its Hinayana 
own system. and Mahayana fonns, in tlie countries on its north 

From his time until the end of the long reign and nortli-cast borders, in Nepal and libet, in 
of Ajatasatra, 619 a.c., the creed of Buddha ad- Mongolia and* Manchuria, iu Ava, Ceylon, and 
vanced slowly but surely. This success was partly China, and amongst the Indo-Chinese nations of 
due to the politic admission of women, who in the Annam, Siam, and Japan ; and its followers far 
east have mwaya possessed much secret thou^ outnumber those of all other existing creeds except 
not apparent influence over mankind. To most the Christian. 

of them the words of Buddha preached comfort The Buddhist faith was pro-eminenUy a religion 
in this life, and hope in the next. To the young of mercy and [K^ace, of cnarity and benevolence, 
widow, the neglected wife, and the cast-off mis- In the topes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, 
tress, the Buddhist teachers offered an honourable Adiuath, the invisible being who pervaded all 
career as nuns. Instead of the daily indignities to space, noMeposit was made ; but the divine Spirit, 
which they were subjected by grasping relatives, who is ‘ Light,* was supposed to occupy the in- 
treacherous husbands, and faithless lords, the most terior, and was typified on the outside by a pair 
miserable of the sex could now sliare, although of eyes, placed on each of the four sides either of 
still in a humble way, with the general respect the base or of the crown of the edifice. But in 
accorded to all who had taken the vows. The ages of strife and violence, of deifying mortals 
Bhikahuni were indebted to Ananda’s intercession and of arrogant assumptions of an ignorant priest- 
with Sakya for their admission into the ranks of hood, a creed that taught gentleness and mcek- 
the Buddlia community \ and (see Csoma’s Ana- ness and kindntrss to living creatures must have 
lysis of the Dulva, Res. As. Soc. Bengal, xx. p. 90 ; exorcised a great influence over the couununity,— 
also Fo-kue*ki, chap. xvi. p. 101) the Pi-khicu-ni, must early have gained many converts amongst 
or Bhikshuni, at Mathura, m token of their grati- the ueaceablo and good, and largely leavened Sie 
tude, paid their devotions chiefly to the stupa of minos even of those who did not uf>enly become 
Anan (Auanda), because he had besought Buddha converts ; and amongst this class must be in- 
that he would grant to women the liberty of em- eluded the entire populations from the prinieval 
braciof ascetic life. The observances required laud east of the Oxus to China and Japan in the 
from tne nuns are recorded in note 23, chap. xvi. farthest east, ti> Singapore and Ceylon in tho ex- 
of the Fo-kuc-ki. The female ascetic even of a iremo soutli. For ten centuries it luul been the 
hundred years of age, however, was bound to prevailing religion of India; but when the unwritten 
respect a monk even in the first year of his ordiiia> Tartar faith became corrupt and feeble, Brahinan- 
tion. It is related that Sakya 's wife, after the ism was revived, mixetl with Uie woi-ship of new 
first outburst of grief on seeing his return to her gods, a Siva and a Vishnu, and every fonii of 
as ail ascetic, herself became a Bhikshuni. absurd fetishism gathered fi'om local idolatries 

From its rise in the 6th century u c., the doc- and superatitious. It is this mixture of several 
trines of Buddha gradually spread over the whole creedswliichlOuropeans now style Hinduism, audita 
of India. It was extended by Asoka to Kashmir followers Hindus. It is found amongst tlie people 
and Kabul shortly after Alexander's invasion, and in every variety of belief, — from the mildest spirit 
it was introduced into China about the beginning and demon worship and recognition of numerous 
of the Christian era by 600 Kashmirian mission- forms of gods and their idols, to a distinct theism ; 
aries. In a.p. 400, when Fa Ilian visited India, from the grossest ignorance and superstition, to 
Buddhism was still the dominant religion, but the the most refined speculativeness ; performed and 
Vaishnava sect of modem Brahmanism, with a associated with bloody and most inhuman rites, 
mixture of Uie old Aryan creed and the Buddhist and agiin followed with the greatest tenderness 
faith, were already rising into consequence. In ,for animal life. 

the middle of the 7th century, although the pil- ^Brahmanic Hevival — In tlic later hymns of the 
grim Hiwen Thsang found numerous temples of Vedas can be traced the origin of the Vishnu wor- 
the Saiva, whose doctrines had been emoraced ship, and the setting aside of ludra. But the 
by Skanda Gupta and the later princes of Patali- foreign Siva and Bhavani had come in witli the 
putra, yet Buddhism was still the prevailing re- Sakte, and mingled in their worshmpings, until 
Ugion of the people. But though the faith of the doctrines of Buddha, himself a Sakyan, were 
Sakya liiigerea about tlie holy cities of Benares promulgated, and held their own for more than a 
and Gaya for two or three centuries later, it was thousand yeais, until, between the 5Ui and 12th 
no longer the honoured religion of kings and centuries of the Christian era, a host of new liivini- 
princea, protected by the strong arm of power, ties, Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Kali, Rama, Krish^, 
but the peraeouted heresy of a weaker party, who Ganesha, Kartikeya, prevailed over a better faith 
were forced to hide their images under ground, than their own, and up to the present day enslave 
and were ultimately expelled from their moiias- and degrade the Hindu mind, 
teriesbyfire. In 1886, Major Cuuniiighani exca- The Puranas, eighteen in number, are more 
Tated numerous Buddhist images at Samth near recetfl books. Their age has been supposed to 1 m 
B enares, all of which had evidently been purposely from tlie 2d to the 16th century A.P., tnough their 
hidde n under ground. He found Quantities of name means old. These are all in verse ; give a 
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coBmogony, celebrato the powers and works of the soul of the universe^ the pnmal being, which 
the gc^s, and give the history of the Solar and done has true existence. To this school, not 
Lunar dynasties who ruled in Northern India ; and matter only was a semblance, even the soul was a 
to them have been appended 18 Upa Furanas. transient phenomenon. The Sankhya philosophy 
I^atcr than these are tne Tantras, which are reli- is contrasted with it, as a purely pantheistic 
giouB and magical works, that give prominence to system. In this view this philosophy has broken 
the female energy of the deity, his active nature completely with the popular creed, and with the 
being personified in the person of his sakti or wife, doctrines of the Ved^ and the Brahmanaa. The 
each of whom has a gentle and a fierce form, as Sankhya philosophy occupies itself more with life 
Kadha, Devi, Uma, Gauri, Durga, and Kali, and in manifestation, therefore especially with the life 
these are worshipped both symbolically and in the of the individud spirit connected by its body to 
actud woman. the outward world. Both of these leave the 


In the Puranas the Vedic deities are forgotten, 
and marvellous legends have gathered round the 
favourite divinities, full of wild imaginings, and 
evidencing a corrupt state of society and religion. 
Vishnu and Siva have obtained respective sects as 
followers. Krishna has become the object of a 
sensuous, joyous worship; the worship of Devi, 
the consort of Siva, has become established, and 
the foundation has been Idd of the obscene and | 
bloody rites afterwards developed in the Tantras. 
The Puranas and the Tantras are the religious 
books of the Hinduism of the present day. The 
Veda is a mere name: its gods, and rites, and 
language are only known to learned, and the 
modem system is quite at variance with the 
Vedic writings,— the Puranas and later writings 
being the great authorities of modem Hinduism. 
Their mythology and legends fill the popular mind, 
and mould its thoughts, llie great epic poems, 
the Mahabharata and the liamayana, with their 
heroes, the Pandava, the Kaurava, Rama and his 
wife Bita, Hanuman, and Havana, are listened to 
with delight ; and the stories about Krishna, from 
his infancy till his death, are the never-ending 
source of joy to the young. The mild and gentle 
Kama, ‘ the husband of one wife,’ pure in thought 
and noble in action, and his faitliful wife Sita, are, 
however, objects of the devotion of many, and 
theirs is the least degrading of the many forms of 
Hindu worship. 

PhiloMphies, — Concurrent with the ritualistic 
worship of the modem Hindu gods and goddesses, 
there ore six schools of philosophy, — the Nyaya, 
the Vaiseshika, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Purva 
mimansa, and Uttara mimansa. All of them have 
the same final object, — the emancipation of the soul 
from future birth and existence, and its absorption 
into the supreme soul of the universe. They ore 
supposed to have had their origin between the 5tli 
and dd centuries B.C. The Nyaya and Vaisesliika 
recognise a Supreme Being ; the Yoga is theistical ; 
the ^nkhya, atheistical; the two Mimansas are 
the Vedanta. The object of these two Vedanta 
schools is to teach the art of reasoning, with a 
view to aid in the Interpretation of the Vedas. 
The Purva mimansa is generally known as the 
Mimansa, and the Uttara mimansa as the Vedanta; 
and the principd doctrines of the latter are tliat 
the Supreme Being is the omniscient and omni- 
potent cause of the existence, continuance, and 
dissolution of the universe. 7he Vedanta or 
Mimansa philosophy is treated as a scholastic 
philosophy, which, basing itself on the sacred 
Docks and the popular religion, seeks for unity of 
thought only as a means of introducing order 
amid the divine personages and legends, and has 
sought to give a spiritud im])ort, a sort of new 
birth, to the gods or Brahmanism. In the Vedanta 
philokipby, Brahma is placed in the foreground as 


Vedas urassailed, nay, the whole Brahmanic reli- 
gion, in BO far as it concerns rites and customs. 

A census was taken of the people of British 
India in 1881, and the numbers following these 
creeds w'ere found to be 187,967,460, out of a 
total population of 263,891,821 souls : — 


Hindu Population, ceoHua 1881. 



Males. 

Femalee. 

Total 

BHtUk Territont— 
^mir, 

Abmiii, 

Bengal, 

Berar, 

Bombay, . 

British Burma, 
Central Provinces, . 
Coorg, 

Madras. . . 

N. W. Provinces, 
Panjab, . 

202,226 

1,660,468 

22,578.644 

1,252,541 

6,201,508 

78,020 

8,700,407 

90,705 

14,104,051 

10,818,008 

3,883,915 

173,806 

1,481,600 

22,874,262 

1,173,113 

6,016,084 

14,246 

8,617,363 

71,784 

14,392,727 

18,240.296 

3,246.613 

376^020 

8,062,148 

46,.462,806 

2,426,664 

12,308,582 

88,177 

7,817,830 

162,480 

28,407,678 

88,053,394 

7,130,528 

Tot. Brit Territory, . 

73,572,482 

71,302.883 

144,876,816 

Feudatory Statts in— 
Bombay, . 

Central Provinces, . 
N. W, Provinces, 
Panjab, . . . 

2,842,559 

705,612 

201,720 

_1,160,126 

2,683.844 
670,068 
240,001 
Wl,^ 

5.526,403 

1,385.280 

501,727 

2,121,767 

Tot. Feudatory States, 

4,970,022 

4,566,165 

0 , 886 ,m 

Tut. British Territory, 
iocl. Feud. States, ' . 

78,542,454 

76,868.038 

164,410,402 

NeUiife Stales— 

Barotia, . 

Central India, . 
Cochin, 

Hyderabad, 

Mysore, 

Hajputana, 

Travancore, 

009,948 

4,130,018 

215,687 

4,517,812 

1,067,814 

4,792,774 

872,770 

882,020 
8,070,378 
213,687 
4,376,300 
1,988,522 
4,046,409 
8B2.840 

1,862,808 

7,800,300 

429,824 

8,803,181 

8,056,380 

8,889,248 

1,756,610 

Total Native States, . 

17,466,773 

16,000,~186 

83,520,068 

Grand total, 

06,009,227 

91,928,223 

187,037,450 

Total population. 

129,941,851 

123,940,070 

263,801,821 


Christianity and Mahomedanism have modified 
tlie doctrines of the Aryan Hindus. Since 
Buddhism disappeared from India, its nations have 
been conquered by races professing creeds with 
followers nearly as numerous as Buddhism had ever 
acquired. Rapid as was the prom'ess of Buddh- 
ism, the gentle but steady sweu of its current 
shrinks into nothing before the sweeping flood of 
Maliomedanism, which in a few years spread over 
one-half of Uie civilised world, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Hie swampy fens of the Oxus, to China, 
and to the Eastern Archipelago. From the 
11th century, when the inroads into India of 
Mahomedans began, up to the present time, 
when they too, as a ruling race in India, have 
in their turn almost disappeared, Semitic Arabs, 
Aryan Persians, Scythic Taiisurs, Turk and 
Mongols, and Anglo-Saxons, have successively 
swayed the destinies of tlie Hindu races, and 
each of the new-comers has to some extent 
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modified the beliefe and Bocial customs of the 
conquered. Legislation by the Mahomedan rulers, 
and after them by the British, has effected many 
changes. Repulsive forms of fanatical penance are 
phenomena seldom seen ; the immolation of widows 
is a criminal occurrence; ghat murder, or the 
exposure of the sick and dying upon the banks of 
sacred rivers, is matter of past history ; open in- 
fanticide has been in a great measure suppressed. 
Further changes have been retarded by the cir- 
cumstance that the Mahomedan and the Chris- 
tian came amongst them as soldiers, with all the 
licence to be found in camps, and the contempt 
for strange things which youth engenders. Never- 
theless the great bulk of the 23 millions who 
follow Mahomedanism in Bengal and Assam, as 
also its followers who speak the Malay language, 
are descendants from idol - worshipping races ; 
while in N.W, India many Rajput aiul Jat trib(‘8 
have also embraced the faith of Islam ; and the 
Hindti Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, and 
Kabir and other refonners, drew their views pro- 
minently from the Mahomedans. Christianity 
has been preached in India since the early years 
of the era, and there has lately been a belief that 
parts of the ritual of (he worship of Krishna had 
neen taken from Christian texts, but the Christians 
throughout the E. Indies, China, and the Archi- 
pela^ may not as yet exceed three millions. 

Since the 16th century, Christian missionaries 
of all sects have been labouring in their volition, 
with some success. But this has been largely 
owing to the steady increase of schools for secular 
instruction, which have every year been on 
the increase, and, since the inhldilo of the 19th 
century, ore crowded with the youth of all 
races, sects, castes, and ranks. In this respect 
every teacher of English is a missionary, for it is 
impossible for the youth of India, if liducatcd 
under Christian teachers by moans of a Christian 
literature, to be otheiwisc than embued with the 
doctrines of Christians, whatever their professions 
may be. In the 19th century, the first reforming 
sect that arose was a thcistic body in Calcutta, 
and many who have received the higher education 
have joined it, or have fonned other sects with 
similar views. But even in the case of Hindus 
who have hod no English education, and have 
never heard the voice of the missionary, such are 
receiving instruction from others of their own 
people who have been so taught ; and the mass 
has been so leavened, that tnc great tendency 
amongst youthful inquiring minds is to accept 
some form of monpUicism, — cither to acknowledge 
one of their own deities, whether Vishnu or Siva, 
as the Lord of all, or adopt an ideal Supreme Being 
of their own creation, whom they clothe with 
attributes, purer, more just, and more worthy of 
reverence than any god wliich their religious 
books possess. 

mnttnLsnt as it is. — In approaching this part 
of the subject, it may be mentioned that the 
mythology of India has done much to explain that 
of Greece and Scandinavia, as will be seen by tbe 
following list of the more prominent Hindu deities 
of the present day and tlicir principal analogues : 
Agni, 


Bwaha, 

AswinbKumarR, . 
Anma, • 
Atadeva, • • 

Kavera^ • 


Vulcan, fire, ignii. 

Vesta, nls wife. 

Castor and Pollux. 
Aurora. 

Diana. 

Plains, the god of rtohes. 


tndra, . • , 

Varans, 

Prithivi, . 

Viswakarma, 
Siirya or Arka, . 
HeracUla, . 

Aswiculapa, 

Vayu. . . , 

VniUrini, . , 

Durga, 

Narada, 

Krishna. , , 

Bliawani, . 

Knli or Durga, . 
Ganesha, 
Kartikcya or 
Skanda, . 

Kama, . 

Hanuman, son of 

Pavann, , 

Rama, . 

8ri, Laknhmi, 
Anna Puma, 


God of firmament, — Jupiter, 

God of water, — Neptune, Ouranos. 
Goddess of oarth, — Cybele. 
Architect of gods, — Vulcan. 

The sun, — Sol. 

A llindu deity, — Hercules. 
AKsculaplus ? — Genii. 

AColns. 

The river Styx. 

Jitno. 

God of musio, — Mercury. 

ApoUo. 

Venus or Minerva Musics. 
Proserpine. 

A male Minerva. 

God of war, — Mars. 

Go<l of love, — Cupid. 

The monkey god, ~ Pan. 

The god of wine, — Bacchus. 

CercH. 

Anna Perenna. 


S{>cts . — The changes in the religions of the Aryan 
Hindus during the past nineteen centuries have 
been continuous. Piuhaps tlic earliest indications 
of coming changes were given in the third division 
of the Vedas, known as the Upanishads, which dis- 
cuss the nature of the deity, the nature of the soul, 
and the conn(*e.tion of mind and matter. They 
contain the beginnings of the metaphysical 
inquiry, which ended in the full development of 
Hindu philosophv. The oldest of these books is 
supposed to be aliout the 2d century n.c. 

Inc* great Saiva reformer was Saukaracharya, 
who lived in the 8th or 9th century. He was the 
t(*acher of the Vedanta philosophy ; he founded 
the sect of Sinartha Brahmans, and has been re- 
garded as an incarnation of Siva. His follower, 
Anandagiri, wrote the Sankara Vijaya about the 
10th century. The worshippers of Siva regard that 
deity os the Supreme : anti his consort Parvati, in 
her numerous forms of Devi, Durga, Bhawani, 
etc., has many worshippers. These two are pre- 
eminently tlesignatetl Mahndco and Mahadevi. 

Vishnu and his consort I^akshmi are equally 
regartled by their followers as Supreme, and 
might have the same designations, nut neither 
under these names nor in any of their m.»iny incar- 
nations aro they so honouren. A few of the gods 
of the times prior to the Christian era continue 
to be invoked, — amongst them, Indra the god of 
the firmament., Agni the god of fire, Kama the god 
of love, and Kuvera the analogue of Pluto ; but 
the Diti, Aditi, Aditya, Itakshasa, and others of the 
Vedas have become myths, and the chief deities 
of the modern Huiflns are Siva and Vishnu with 
thhir consorts ; Hainii and Rama-Chandra, and Bala 
Rama, Qanesh, Garuda, Hanuman, Jaganatha, Kan- 
doba, Krishna, Kartikcya, god of war, the phallic 
lingam, Nandi the bull, Viralwidhra, and Vitoba. 

^manuja was a Valshnava ])hiIoBopher, who 
put forward the ViseshtadwaiUa system, and the 
sect who follow his teachings worship liama and 
Sita. The Adwaita is a monad doctrine, which 
acknowledges the ronlity of spiritual existence 
only. Dwoita, or the (foetrlno of duality, dis- 
tinguishes two principles In creatioiii spirit and 
matter. 

Itamanand (a.d. 1360 ?), the follower of Raman- 
uja, was the first to admit low caste people as his 
disciples, one of whom was Rai Das, another 
was Kabir, and the Kabir Panthi sect gave riee to 
the Nanai Shabi about A.n. 1449. 
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Chaitanya, a Vaiahnava reformer in Bemgai In 
the 16th century, was deemed an incarnation of 
Krishna. He too admitted all claescB aa his dia- 
ciplea 

CharandaR, a Inerchant of Dehli, lived in the 
time of the 2cl Alamgir (a.O. 1757). His first dw- 
ciple was his sisUT, Sahnji Bai, who was a dia- 
tinmiiBhed writer. The aect worahip Krishna and 
Hadha. 

Mim Bai, wife of Lakha, rana of Udaipur in 
the rei^ of Akliar, was of the Vaishnava sect, 
and a distinguished writer. 

Jayadeva, af the 12th or irUli centuries, wrote 
the Gita Govinda, an erotic ixieiri on the early life 
of Krishna. 

Five great sects exclusively worship a single 
deity, and one recognises the five divinities; 
these are — 

1. Saita^ wonihipperfl of Siva in his numerous forms, 

who, however, worship Siva and Parvati or Bha 
wani conjointly. 

2. Vaisknaro, who worship Vishnu. 

3. Surp^tf who worship Surya or the sun. 

4. Oanapaluaf who worship Gaiiesba. 

5. who exclusively worshii) Bhawani or rarvnli, 
the sakti or female energy of Siva. 

6. BhaffavatOf who recognise all divinities equally. 

The fourth and fifth are subdivisions or rami- 
fications of the first, or Saiva, of which may be 
traced these distinctions :—l. Saiva proper, mean- 
ing the worshippers of Siva and Parvati conjointly. 
2. Lingi or Jiingaet, the adorers of Siva or his 
phallic type seimnitcly, and these are a very strict 
and rigid sect. 3. Sacta, the adorers of the yoni 
of Bhawani or her symbol separately. 8. The 
Ganapatya, the exclusive worshippers of Ganesha, 
the first-born of Mahadeva and rarvati. 

The second graiid sect, or Vaishnava, is variously 
divided and subdivided. First, or division of 
Gocaiast’ha, or win-shippers of Gocal or Krishna, 
is subdivided into three : — 

1. Exclunivcly worship Krishna os Vishnu himself: 

this Is generally deemed the true and orthodox 
Vaislinav.'i. * , 

2. Exclusively worship Hadha, aa the sakti of Krishna 

Of Vishnu : this sect is called Kadlia Valshhi. 

8. Worship Krishna and Hadha conjointly. 

Second, or division of Hamanuj, or worshippers 
of ilamachandra, is in like manner subdivided 
Into three - 

1. Worship Hama only. 

2. Worsidp Sita only as his sakti. 

3. Worship both Hama and Slta conjointly. 

The Vaishnava of the present day, thougli 
nominally worshipiierH of Vishnu, arc thus in fact 
▼oUiries of ilcified heroes. The Gocalast’ha (one 
branch of the sect) adore Krishna, while the 
followctn of Baiiiaiuija worship Kamachandm. 
^>th imvc again branched into three si'cts; one 
consists in the exclusive worshippers of KrishiiA, 
and those only are deemed true and orthodox 
Vaislifiava; another joins Krislina’s favourite, 
Badha, with the hero; a third, called Hailha- 
valabhi, adores Jlodha only, considering her as 
the sakti or active iiower of Vishnu. The fol- 
lowers of these last-mentioned sects are said to 
have silopiod the singular practice of presenting 
to their own wives the oblatioiia Intended for the 
eoddess : and those among them who follow the 
kft-handed |iath are sakl to require tlieir wives to 
be naked when attending them at their devotions. 


Among the Hamantij some worship Uama only, 
and o^ers both Rama and Sita i none of them 
practise any indecent nfode of worship. And 
they all, like the Gocalast'ba, as well as the fol- 
lowers of the Bhagavata, delineate on their fore- 
heads a double upright line with chalk, or with 
sandal- wood, and a. red circlet with red Banders 
wood, or with tunneric and lime ; but the 
UamanuJ add an upright red line in the middle of 
the double white one. 

The Saiva sect are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bhawani conjointly ; and they adore the linga 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as the 
Vaishnava do the iniage of Lakshmi-Narayana. 
The exclusive adorers of the goddess Bhawani are 
the Sakta sect. In this last-mentioned sect there 
is said to be a right-handed and decent path, a ml 
left-handed and indecent mode of worship ; and 
both Major Moor and Professor Wilson allude 
to the licentious character of the latter fonn, a 
feature certainly quite unknown in the Southern 
India of the present day, The left-handed form 
of worship of the si'veral sects, espocittllyd-hat of 
the Sakta, is founded on the Tantrns, which are 
for this reason held in disesteem. 

Sectarian Differences , — The great point of differ- 
ence amongst the sectaries is as to the claims of 
respective deities to be regarded as the first cause. 
Few Brahmans of learning, if they have any religion 
at all, will acknowledge themselves to belong to 
any of the popular divisions of the Hindu faith, 
although, as a matter of simple preference, they 
more especially worship some individual deity as 
their chosen or Jshta l)cvata. They refer also to 
the Vedas, the hooks of law, the Puranas, and 
Tantras, as containing the only ritual which they 
recognise, and regard all practices not derived 
from those sources as irregular and profane. 
These deities have their different avatars or incar- 
nations, in all of which, except that of the sakti. 
themselves, they have their sakti (wives) or 
energies of their attributes. These have a^in 
ramified into numerous names and forms. The 
following is an enumeration of the several sectaries 
of each class, and to them we refer for separate 
notices of their origin and tenets : — 

Vaithnavn Seels. 


1. Kamanuja, or Sri Sam- 

pradayi, or Sri Vaifh- 
nava. 

2. Hamanandi or Ratna- 

srnt. 

3. Kabir Fanthi. 

4. Khaki. 

5. MaiukDasi. 

6. Dadhu Fanthi. 

7. Kaya Das! or Hai Daai. 

8. Senai or Sena Fanthi. 

0. Valabhachari or Hudra 

Bompradayi. 


10. Mira Bai. 

11. Madhavachari or 

Brahma Sampradayi. 

12. Nimawat or Sanakadi 

Sampradayi. 

1.3. Vaishnava of Bengal. 

14. Hadha Valabhi. 

15. Sak’bi Bhava. 

16. Charan Daai. 

17. Harischandi. 

18. Sadhna Fanthi. 

10. Madhavi. 

20. Sanyasi,Vairagi,Naga. 


1. Dandi and Dasnami. 

2. Jogi or Yogi. 

8. Jungama or Sri Saiva. 
4. Faramabansa. 

Ch Urdhaba^hu, Akao 
Muk’bi and Nak*hi. 


Sects. 

6. Gudara. 

7. Huk’hara, Suk’kara, 

and Uk'hara. 

I 8. Kara Lingi. 

9. Sanyaii, Brahmackari. 
I Avadhuta Naga. 

Sects, 


1. Dakskini or Bhakta. 3. KanchuliyH. 

2. Varai or Vamachnri. 4. Knrari. 
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Mimllanems 

1. Qanapaij% 4. Jaina. 

•2. Saurapatva or Swa. a, Digambara. 

3. Nanik Shahi* of seven b. Swetambara. 

classes, viz. : e. Yati. 

a, Udasi. d. Sravaka. 

h. Ganjbakshi. 5. Baba Jjall. 

c, Ramrayi. 6. Pran Naihi. 

il eathra Shahi. 7. Sadh. 

e. Gk>vind Sinhi. 8. Sataami. 

/. Nirmala. 9. Siva Narayani. 

f/‘ Naga. 10. Bunyavadi. 

Mo»t of these comprise a number of sub- 

divisions, and, besides acknowledged classihca- 
ilons, many individual n.sceiics are to be found 
all over India, who can scarcely be included 
within the limits of any of them, exercising a sort 
of independence both in thought and act, and 
attached very loosely if at all to any of the 
popular schismatical sects. Some of the [wpular 
works of the Hindus adopt a different classifica- 
tion, and allude to 90 pmshada or heresies, 
which are thus arranged, vis.; — Amongst the 
Brahmans, 24; Sanyasi, 12; Vimgi, 12; Sanra, 
18; Jangoma, 18; Jogi, 12. Also, new gods or 
objects of worship are in constant formation, and 
are believed in by groat masses of the people, 
though only a bit of paper, a cart-wheel, and 
other oddities. There is a temple of the goddess 
Elamma about a mile distant from the town of 
Jat, in the Jat jaghir. An annual fair is held in 
honour of this idol, at which about 10,000 people 
assemble. About the year 18G0, a Mali or, gar- 
dener set up the idol, stating that it ha<1 appeari'd 
there of its own accord. Both men and women 
visit the temple and worship the idol. The wor- 
shippers, before commencing the worsliip, strip 
naked, apply powdered sandal - w^ood to their 
whole bodies, put on the ornaments they may 
have, hold a small branch of the nim tree in 
their folded hands, and leave their places of re- 
sidence to visit the idol. After visiting the idol, 
th^ go round the temple for a certain number of 
times. They then leave the temple to bathe in a 
neighbouring tank. After bathing, they return to 
the temple, worship the idol, and return home. 
When Mr. Chapman was collector of Satara, he 


punished some of the naked worshippers. 

Sakti , — The Hindu goddesses are uniformly re- 
ive lords. The term is froin^ the Sanskrit, meaning 
power, strength; thus Lakshmi, the consort of 
Vishnu, the preserver, is the goddess of abundance 
and prosperity ; Bhawani, the wife of Siva, is the 
^neral power of fecundity; and Saraswati, whose 
nusbana was the creator, Brahma, possesses the 
powers of imagination and invention, which may 
be termed creative. She is therefore 
adored as the patroness of the fine arts, especially 
of music and rhetoric : as the inventress of the 
Sanskrit language, oi the Devanagri writing 
characters, and of the sciences which writing per* 
petuates ; so that her attributes corresnond with 
those of Minerva Musica of Greece or Italy, who 
invented the flute, and presided over literature. 

Mixing $» — Saivaism and Vaishnaism described 
above are the common everyday religiona of the 
bulk of the Hindu populations. But the internal 
beliefs of the worshippers have no such com- 
munity. and their various tenets must be sought 
for unqfj^ the history of their, several sects. A 
Baiva sect, the SatnamI, profess to adore the true 
ntme, the one God ; but they nevertheless recog- 


nise the whole Hindu pantheon, and pay reverence 
to what they consider manifestations of his nature 
visible in the avatars, particularly Rama and 
Krishna. The Sadh, on the other hand, utterly 
reject all kinds of idolatry ; are" pure deists, 
with a simple worship. Between these Unitarian 
sects and such as adore every deity, there is the 
utmost diversity of theory and practice ; and the 
fusing of their creeds, doctrines, and customs is 
continually going on. Major Moor tells of a 
Mahomedan butcher at Poona, who occasionally 
supplied the Residency with meat Being asked 
if he would kill a calf, he started back with horror 
at the proposal, ejaculating a prayer to be forgiven 
for having even beard it Many Mahomedans of 
India borrow from the Hindus ceremonies that 
arc celebrated with festivity. They take an active 
part in the gambols of the Holi, and even solicit 
the favours of the Indian Plutus at the Diwali. 
Many Hindus, on the other hand, join in the 
festival of the Maharram. The bridal procession 
of the Mahomedans on the fourth day, with all 
the sport and gambols of the Chaut’hi, is evidently 
copied from the similar custom of the Hindus. 
The Mahomedans have adopted tlie premature 
marriage of infants, and Hindus largely imitate 
the Mahomedan seclusion of their wives (Cole- 
broke, As. Res. vil p. SOTV A Mahomedan is 
forbidden to eat meat which has not been killed 
by one of the faithful, who is directed to *halal* 
or sanctify the animal by turning its face toward 
Mecca, and, while the blood is ejected, to repeat 
a short, prayer. Many Malirattas and other Hindus, 
pleased with the ceremony, bring their sheep, fowls, 
etc,, to Mahomedans to be made ‘halal,’ and then 
eat them with increased satisfaction. 

Vahnn or Vehicles . — Several animals arc appro- 
priated as the valian or vehicles to the mytho- 
logical personages of modem Hinduism. The 
swan, the eagle, and the bull appertain respect- 
ively to Brahma, Vishnu, ana Siva, and are 
severally denominated Hanasa, Ganida, and 
Nandi. Ganesha, eldest sou of Siva and Parvati, 
the elephant-headed god of prudence and policy, 
rides a rat, supposed to be a very sagacious 
animal ; Kartika, their second son, generalissimo 
of the celestial armies, mounto on a peacock. 
Indra, the powerful re^nt of the firmament, the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Hindus, rides the elephant 
Airavata, symbolical of might, Yarttna, genius 
of the waters, bestrides a fish ; as doth also Ganga, 
the prime goddess of rivers. Kama Deva, the 
god of love, is carried by a loiy or parrot ; Agni, 
go4 of fire, by an ardent ram. 

Village Deities , — Every hamlet lias its own 
object of adoration, always supposed to be a 
goddess, and the idol is genenifly a black stone 
or piece of wood. Amongst names given to it 
in Southern India arc — 

Ai. Osuramma. 

AnkabAmina. Sellamm*. 

Poni'Amma, gold tnoilier. YeUamma. 

Kani-Amma. Padaveitn-Amma. 

Yogatal. Tolakaa-Amma. 

Mutialamma, pearl mother. Muitumari. 

Tripuiii’tuiiaarl, the beau- Mari-Amman, 

tiful of three cities. Poteanmma 

Pideri-Anma, or Periya- Karlkatt^ 

Amma, or great goddess. Tiathoniamma. 

Dandumat4, Ohoundeswan. 

MalUmma. Vadivatta. 

Ohinnamma. Nagattamnia. 

Ammantiamina. 
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A pujali or pujari, a worshipping priest of the 
Sudra cast>e, is ajppolntcd for her daily worship. 
He anoints her daily, and puts ashes on her head, 
—really on the top of the stone, for it is not an 
image, being entirely without shape, a mere stone 
from the neighbouring brook or river. In a small 
pot he cooks rice, which he collects from the 
villagers in turn, presents it to the idol, and then 
takes it to his own home. He breaks a cocoanut 
in front of the idol, to which he oflFers it But 
the one half he keeps for himself, and gives the 
other to the families from whom he collected the 
fruit The villagers make vows to their goddess 
to offer up to her fowls and sheep in sacrifice, if 
she will fulfil their desires. Once a-ycar they 
collect money by subscription, and celebrate a 
feast in honour of their goddess, during which 
sheep and fowls are largely sacrificed. The Sudra 
Hinmis and the entire servile and predial tribes in 
the south of India have the fullest faith in their 
respective village goddesses. When they or their 
children are overtSten by sickness, they setk the 
idol and consult the pujari, who sings hymns, 
affects to hear the Amman’s voice, and then 
announces to the worshipper the offering that must 
be presented. If cholera break out, it is not un- 
usual for some neighbouring village deity suddenly 
to rise into great importance, and the sacrificial 
rito is then almost unceasingly performed. The 
Hindus, too, have even personified this pestilence 
into a goddess, whom they name Maha-Kali, and 
believe that if they neglect her worsinp she 
destroys them by the disease. Indeed, goas are 
everywhere in process of establishment, and small- 
pox as well as cholera have thus been personified. 
Maha-Kali of TIjjain is a cholera goddess, and 
Mari- Amman or Amur of the Tamila is a small- 
pox deity. When a person is attacked with small- 
pox, they believe that the goddess has taken 
possession of the sick man. While in the house, 
the sexes remain apart until the sick person has 
recovered, and been purified by ablution. They 
place the leaves of the mai^ima tree beside the 
sick person, because the goddess is supposed to 
delight in this tree. They give cooling rood, but 
employ neither intenial nor external remedies, in 
reverence for the divinity. The women of the 
household offer rice-flour mixed with japui or 
coarse sugar and block gram (Palm, Tah. ; Pesalu, 
Tei>.) before the patient in honour of the goddess, 
and afterwards aistribute offerings to Sudras and 
others. On the seventh dav, i.e, what medical 
men call the fifteenth day, the invalid is bathed 
in cold water, and the whole body rubbed with a 
pasty mixture of leaves of the margoaa (melia and 
axadirachta^ mixed with turmeric, and on the 
same day rice mixed with curds are distributed to 
Sudras. If in the virulence of the disease an eye 
1^ lost, it is attributed to something having been 
done displeasing to the goddess. The goddess, 
indeed, is supposed to appear in three forms, — as 
Tatta amavaru or Chinnamavaru, i.e. smali god- 
dess or measles ; Peddamavaru, or great go^ess 
or smallpox; and Pairamavaru, or goddess of 
green gram (Phaseolus mungo), — the two first of 
which are most feared. 

Devil and Spirit Wonhip , — ^Every Hindu work 
containing allusions to native life, says Dr. Cald- 
well, and the dictionaries of all the Hindu tongues, 
prove the general prevalence of a belief in the 
existence of malicious or mischievous demons, in 


demoniacal inflictions and possessions, and In the 
power of exorcisms. Spirit houses of Mysore are 
little sheds erected over white- ant hills. In Berar, 
when theOonds fell a wood on a hill-side, they leave 
a little clump to serve as a refuge for the elf or 
spirit whom they have dislodged. The Brahmanic 
worship of the spirit of the dead is shown bv 
their bringing back to the house the dead persona 
soul, supposed to have lost its home by the body’s 
death. A stone or some such object is picked 
up at the grave, and carried reverentially back to 
the house, where it is worshipped for a few days, 
and then decently disposed ot. The demons wor- 
shipped are multitudinous. Chand Khan of the 
Dekhan is one of them. His tomb -is worshipped 
on one bastion of every mud fort. The legend 
regarding him is to the effect that there was a 
difficulty encountered in the erection of a bastion, 
and he was sacrificed and buried to appease the 
obstructing demon. See Demon ; Devil ; Shaiiar. 

Unions of any sort, especially of waUjra, are 
held sacred by Hindus, and above all the union of 
the Ganga and Jumna near Allahabad, — th(* latter 
river having previously received tlie Saniswati below 
Dehli, so that in fact all three unite at this famed 
sangam or confluence. But the Hindu poet feigns a 
subterrane flow of the Saraswati, and a mystical 
union at the socred point, where bathing is deemed 
peculiarly efiicacious. Major Moor once saw (p.429) 
at Poona a well-modelled group in clay, where 
Radha’s locks, tripartite, were plaited into the 
mystical Trivoni by the amorous Krishna, who sat 
rapturously admiring the work of his hands. The 
Triveni, or three-plaited locks, in Hindu mythology, 
is the mystical union of these three sacred rivers, 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati, severally the 
consorts or energies of the three great poVers. 
Coleman also says (pp. 894, 398) that the Triveni, 
or three-plaited locxs, is allegorical of the holy 
rivers Ganga (or Ganges), Yamuna (or Jumna), 
which join near Allahabad, the Saraswati being 
supposed to join the other two under ground. A 
Hindu dying near the imagined confluence of the 
three streams, or even of those of the Ganga and 
Yamuna, attains immediate beatitude ; consequently 
self or self - permitted immolation, sati, etc., 
were meritorious on this peculiarly holy spot, 
and multitudes of pilgrims annually resort there 
to bathe. Other rivers ore held sacred by Hindus, 
viz. the Oodavery, the Sindhu or Indus, the 
Krishna or Kistna, the Cauvery, and the Brahma- 
putra. It is, however, the Ganges that is most 
revered. The Hindu longs to perform his ablu- 
tions in its streams ; its waters are carried to remote 
distances, to be sold to persons who wish to 
perform with it their sacred rites; many men 
and women formerly drowned themselves in the 
sacred stream, hoping by that means to reach their 
heavenly abode; the bodies of those dying far 
and near are sent to be committed to its l^som ; 
and from still greater distances Hindus send in- 
cremated bones of deceased relatives to be cast 
into the waters. 

The union of the palmyra and the Urostigma 
religiosa is deemed holy, and their orchaid is 
married to its adjacent well before its fruit can be 
partaken of. 

The Hindus also reverence the impressions of 
feet On the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is a 
natural hollow, artificially enlaigod, said to be the 
impression of a foot of Buddha, as Buddhists 
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say, but called by the Hindus, Sripada or Sripad, 
meaning the divine footstep, Vishnu having, they 
say, alighted on that spot in his avatara of liama ; 
althou^ Mahoinedans and Christians have also 
claimed that footmark as of their religious relics. 
Hindus make pilgrimages to the Sripad in Ceylon, 
and in other places where similar proofs of an 
avatar or descent have been discovered. 

The Mahrattas make images in honour of de- 
ceased ancestors, and of their guru or spiritual in- 
structors, as Lares, or Penates, or Lemiires. Nat 
and Vira (Nat’ha, lord ; Vira, brave) and Bharava 
arc epithets applied to such domestic images. 

Their leaf -platters, used as plates, are usually 
made of the leaves of the mango, the jamoon, 
Syzygium jambolanuni, the banyan, and pipal 
trees. Part of the ceremony of a vow of friend- 
ship, amongst Hindus, consists in dividing a bel 
or larger wood -apple, half of which is kept by 
each party, and from this comp.ict is called bel 
bandar. Every Hindu, whatever his avocation, on 
his new year's day worships the object or imple- 
ment by which he obUins nia living, or, in western 
phrase, blesses and consecrates it. During the 
Durga puja, Durga is woi'shippod in the form of a 
water-pot. It is cnll(‘d Gbita-piija, also Ghatastha- 
pana. The water-pot being placed after certain 
invocations. Dnrga is supjiosed to enter it, and 
she is then worshipped. I'lie bamboo is worshipped 
by the Tiperah people, the Cachari, and the Garo. 
They stick a bamboo in the ground during one of 
their religious festivals, and worship it. Tl>e Kol 
of Central India worship the sal tree (Vatica 
robusta). 

Many trees arc held to be sacred, some to Siva, 
some to Vishnu, some to both. 

To both aro the Artemisia austriacn, Calophyllum ino- 
phylliim, ChryBanthemum Indicum, Euonymua tin- 
ens, Gracillara spinosa, Guettardu epeciosa, Ixora 
andhuca, JaBminum undulatuin, Ncrium odoruro, 
Orignnum marjorana, Sarcostemma brevistigma. 
Sacred to Vishnu, Azaderachta Indica, Ocimum sanc- 
tum. 

Sacred to Likshmi, NcUimbium spcciosum. 

Sacred to Siva, llauhinia parviflora, Azaderachta Indica, 
Caesalpinia pulchcrrima, Craiaeva religiosa, Joneaia 
nsoca, PhyllanthiiH emblica. 

Kama Deva, god of love, tips his arrows with the flowers 
of the Mangifera Indica, Micholia cbampaca, 
Mesua ferrea, Pandanus odoratissimus, and Pa- 
vonia odorata. 

The ABgle marmelos leaf represents Brahma, 
Siva, and Vishnu. The Euphorbia ligulana is 
sacred to Manesha, the snake goddess, and is 
worshipped by an Assam tribe. 

The Cow , — Hindus rewd the cow ns sacred. 
Every morning the Hindu wife or maid-servant 
spreads the floor with cow-dung mixed with water, 
partly as a religious duty, prtly for cleanliness. 
She i^rinkles the urine of the cow over her head, 
and sprinkles it about the house in purification, 
when anything has occurred to make it, in their 
religion, unclean. Ever^r morning, on rising from 
bed, every Hindu is enjoined to cast a glance on 
the objects mentioned in the following dokam : — 
A kapalam (brindled) cow, a mirror, the sun, a 
rich man, a king, a priest, a giver of rice (in 
charity), and a chaste woman. It is not, however, 
the cow’s face, but ito tafl, on which they cast 
their look. Protecting the cow is meritorious. 
When a Hindu is dying, his relations give a cow 
to a Brahman, and repeat the gift on the 11th (m 
after the demise. When a Brahman is married, 


the father of the bride always gives a cow, Sura- 
bhi, to his son-in-law, along with other presents. 
Every Friday the Hindu wife washes her cow. 
She snK*ars its face with turmeric, and ornaments 
the animal s forehead with a round mark from 
the red powder prepared from lime and tur- 
meric. Some Hindus call the cow Kama-dub, or 
Karna-dhenu, the servant of Indra; other Hindus 
believe that the cow is Lakshnii, the goddess of 
prosperity, whom they thus propitiate by their 
worship. Those who do not possess a cow will buy 
some grass and give it to that of their neighbour. 
Amongst the five deadly sins is that of killing a 
cow ; the other four arc killing a Brahman, a 
pregnant woman, a child, and killing one’s mother. 

The Bull is not reverenced equal to the cow, but 
it is the vahan or vehicle of Siva. In all saiva 
temples may be seen the image of this animal, called 
Nandi, made of black stone, kneeling before the 
lirigam and yoni, the symbols of Siva and Parvati. 
In pictures, Siva is invariably represent erl riding on 
hi.s valmn or vehicle, a bull. A bull, both in the 
saiva and vaishnava temples, carries the kettle- 
drums which are sounded for worship throe times 
daily. When a cow or bull falls sick, Hindus will 
vow that if the animal recover, it shall be left in 
the temple; and every Friday the Brahmans 
employed in the services of the temple, when they 
lave Siva’s symbol and the Nandi with milk, in 
the ceremony Ctallcd Palu Abhishekam, the devoted 
bullocks are likewise thus washed. 

Daily Life of the Ilindua. — Hfiving briefly 
sketched some of the various rites now forming the 
religion called in Europe Hindu, and the diflerences 
in the fonns of idol-worshipping which arc to be 
found, it may be interesting to conduct one of 
this faith from the cradle to the grave. 

Childhood and Adolescence . — The cereuionials 
observed on the birth of children, at the com- 
mencement of their education, on investiture with 
the sacred thread, communication of a gay»atri or 
initiator}' sentence, in their marriage ceremonies, 
and those adliercKi to on the occurrence of a 
death in a family, have now a general resemblance 
among, or are more or less imitated by, all castes, 
classes, and ranks. On the birth of a Brahman 
child, the ceremony called Putrotsavam is per- 
formed, and on this occasion the father presents 
sugar and sugar- candy to relatives and friends. 
On the 1 1th flay the mother is anointed with the 
oil of the oriental sesamum. On the same day 
(11th) th(‘ Punyahaviichanam, or the purification 
rite for the mother and house, is performed. It 
is then that the child receives its name — that of 
ioyie one of its grand or great-grand parents — by 
the father writing it three times witn a golden 
ring, in unhuskerl rice, spread on a plate. This 
naming is called Nainakaranam, and is followed by 
the guests bestowing blessings on the young one, 
as they scatter rice, coloured with turmeric, over 
it and the mother, who are seated in the midst of 
the assembly. The father then distributes money 
to the poor, and entertains relatives and friends. 
On this night, for the first time, the child is put 
into the cradle by the female guests, some of 
whom sing religious songs, while others rock the 
little one, and at the close the assembly are dis- 
missed, after being presented with betel-nut, plan- 
tains, ^nd boiled pigeon-pca (Cnjanus Indicus), 
The birth of a girl is less a source of rejoicing, 
Realise of that part of the Hindu creed whi^ 
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lays down tJmt parents and other ancestonr attain 
Swarga-lociim or Indra’s heaven through a son’s 
efforts. Each new moon, as also on the occur- 
rence of an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, 
also at the summer and winter solstices, tlicir Utmy- 
anam and Datchanayanam, every caste Hindu, 
whether Brahman, KBhatriya,Vaisya, orSudra,offers 
the Tharpanojn, or water sacrifice, in the names of 
his deceased father, grandfathers, great-grand- 
fathers, and their wives, consisting of seeds of the 
oriental sesamuin mixed with (he waU'r. It is os a 
means of continuing this ceremony that Hindus long 
to have a son born to them, as in their crccd-books 
it is taught that the manes of ancestors are grati- 
fied by the Tharpanatn. At five months of age, 
the Choulani ceremony occurs, and the lobes of 
the cars arc pierced with a small, thin gold ring. 
When six months old, Anaprasanam, or giving the 
child rice for the first time, is a social and sacred 
rite, at which, as also at the Choulam, relatives and 
friends are entertained. On the first occurrence 
of the birthday, the child is anointed and decor- 
ated with jewels, relatives and friends are enter- 
tained ; and in the evening the child is carried to 
a temple, and presented to the deity of their sect. 
As the second anniversary draws near, or about 
that time, the boy’s hcarl is shaved on a propitious 
day, which affords another opportunity for feasting 
friends. 

Boyhood . — When five years old, the father 
ascertains an auspicious day, and entrusts his son 
to a teacher. The instnictor engraves the alpha- 
bet with an iron style, sometimes set in silver or 
gold, on a leaf of the palmyra tree, which is then 
coloured with turmenc. The leaf is placed on 
unhusked rice spread over the floor, and the 
teacher, whatever the sect or caste of the pupil 
be, invokes the god Vigneswara to smooth tlie 
difficulties in the way of the child’s studies, 
holding the boy’s forefinger, he thrice traces with 
it the forms of the vowels in the rice, teaching 
the boy their sounds. The pedagogue is presented 
with a new cloth and some money, and aismissed, 
after which relatives and friends are entertained. 
On the seventh or ninth year, the Upanayanam is 
performed, on which occasion the family priest— 
Upad’hay-ya, Sansk., Upa-dhialu, Tel.— causes 
the boy to offer a burnt-offering, Homan, to the 
entire pantheon of gods, by pouring ghi f clarified 
butter) over the fire. He then invests tlie youth 
with the zandiyam, the zonar or sacred cord, 
letting it fall from over the left shoulder to the right 
side. He subsequently teaches the gayatri to the 
boy, if he be of the Brahmanical order, as also the 
morning, noontide, and evening prayers, the.^dne 
attention to which is considered sufitcient to re- 
move all sins committed during the day and night. 
The gayatri or gayatri mantrum of the Brahman- 
ical or priestly order is never pronounced aloud, 
and it is exceedingly rare that any Brahman can 
be induced to divulge it Its literal translation is : 
‘ 0 *m I earth, air, heaven, O’m ! I^t us meditate 
.on the supreme splendour of the divine sun ; may 
he illuminate our minds.' It is considered the 
most sacred text of the Vedas ; and the common 
belief in and reverence for it is the bond of union 
amongst the entire Brahmanical order. With this 
ceremony the boy is considered to be bom again, 
and he is of the Punar Janma, or twice boiTi. This 
Is the spiritual birth of the Hindu, or his n^genera* 
lion, for untU this time the uninitiated youth, 


though of the Brahmanical class, so far as his right 
to perform religious ceremonies is concerned, 
is only regarded in the light of a Sudra. If the 
Vaishnava youth, who has now been initiated into 
the mysteries of the Brahmanical order, be set 
apart for the sacerdotal office of the priesthood, 
he is further marked, by being branded on the 
muscular part of both arms with the sanku or 
chank, ana the chakram or disc of Vishnu. This 
is called the Chakrankitam. From this time he is 
ranked as a Brahmachari, or of the order of bache- 
lors, for he has now entered on his religious life, — 
the whole of the days of a spiritual Br^man being 
apportioned into four relimous stages, viz. that 
of the Brahmacharyam, or bachelorhood; Grahas- 
tasramam, or the married state; Vanaprastam, the 
living in solitude with his family : and Sanyasam, 
or the abandonment of all worldly matters. A 
bachelor’s dress differs from that of a inarriofl 
man, in so far as he does not wear the dhoti, 
but only a wrapper round the lower jMirt of the 
body ; he is prohibited from eating betel, and 
continence is enjoined. Among other Hindu 
castes, the Brahmachari ceremony is p(.Tfurm(‘d at 
any time prior to the celebration of marriage, but 
their gayatri is from the Puranas, not the Vedas. 

Marriage . — There is no time fixed for th(; mar- 
riage of sons. It is performed at any time from 
infancy, as the parents may please. But amongst 
the priestly and mercantile orders, the Brahmans 
and Vaisya, os also among the goldsmiUm, girls 
must be married before they attain puberty. The 
Brahmans believe that they would be as if guilty 
of murder if they allowed a girl to grow up before 
being married. This is founded on correct physio- 
logical knowledge. And in Southern India, they, 
as also the goldsmith tribe or race or caste, rcgai^ 
such a possible occurrence with so great horror, 
that they say it would be incumbent on them if it 
happened, but which is invariably guanlcd agniust, 
for all the family to drown themselves. Children 
have no voice in the matter of their marriage. 
When parents are desirous of having their sons 
married, they institute inquiries amongst their 
relatives or friends not of their own gotram or 
tribe. They visit the ^rl’s parents in a propitious 
hoiu*, and request their daughter in mairiagc for 
their son. The parents of the girl make inquiries as 
to the character of the boy, and if satisfied, they 
promise tiieir daughter for him. It is not custom- 
ary for a mrl’s parents to go seeking for a husband 
for their daughter. When so far arranged, if the 
girl’s parents be poor, they may perhaps stipulate 
that iewels and money shall be presented to their 
dat^ntcr at the marriage time. But this praotice, 
which is a remnant of the ancient custom of pur* 
chasing a wife, is gradually dying out wiUi all but 
the humbler people. Now-a-days, a rich Hindu 
would disdain to receive money from the parents 
of their son-in-law for giving their daughter to 
him, and many tribes — ^for India contains the de- 
scendants of numerous distinct races — repel with 
disdain any insinuation of their readiness to sell 
their daughters. Indeed, sons-in-law do now 
occasionally receive some dower of money or 
property with their brides. In a recent instance, 
BO much as five lakhs of rupees (£ 50 , 000 ) are said 
to have been given to a son-in-law who bad already 
four wives. But the former practice of disposm 
of their female children is clearly marked in their 
marriage law, in which a girl, who quits W father's 
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house for her husband in another famUy, ceases to 
he m heir of her own parents, though she acquires 
fights in the property of her new home. 

Marnaffe Ceremonies , — When all the preliminary 
arrangements are settled, a day is fixed for the 
performance of the marriage; x>reparationB arc 
made by the father of the girl, who invites relat* 
ives and friends to be present on the occasion, 
the invitations being usually communicated verb- 
al*y, but sometimes by letter. ( )n the day preceding 
that of the marriage, by the Snat^haka Varattam, 
the youth is relieved of his bachelorhood, the 
ceremony on this occasion consisting in the homa 
or fire -sacrifice, and giving of charity. On the 
marriage eve, the bridegroom, accompanied by his 
parents, relatives, and friends, goes m procession 
to the bride’s house, and presents her with a new 
cloth of some value, with any jewels that may 
have been before agreed on ; bctcl-nut is handed 
to the guests, and friends and relations are enter- 
tained. The poor Brahmans, too, arc remembered 
on the occasion, the money-gifts to whom are 
called Datchana. The wedding-day at length 
arrives, but with emotions very different from 
those of the principal actors in ancient Hindu 
times, for now-a-days both bride and bridegroom 
are usually quite infants,— and if not both, the )>ridc 
with most tribes cert-ainly is so. Tribes of Sudras, 
however, and a fair, intellectual literary mco calletl 
Kait or Kayasth, who claim their origin from a 
deified mortal callcMl Chatr-goplitr, also many of 
the Pariah tribes, allow their girls to grow up and 
remain in their fatlior’s house, without auy feeling 
of shame being associated with the practice. And 
the Wdas teach us that in th(‘ir times virtuous 
maidens remained uumamed in their father’s 
house ’ong after they had grown up. On the 
wedding-day, the V>ri<le and bridegroom are an- 
ointed with oil (the Abhiangana-s’nanam), arc 
dressed in their best, and decorated with jewels. 
The father of the bride has en'cted a tcun- 
porary canopy in the court of his house, beneath 
which she is seated heside her groom, and the 
family priest commences the ceremony by causing 
them to make a burnt-offering, by the homa 
sacrifice of pouring ghi into the fire, whilst 
the priest utters a mantra. At (ht' same instant, 
by the Navagraha Aratanam and Asht’ha <lik 
palaka Aratanam, a series of in can bit if )nB, they 
Dring Indra, Vanma, Agni, Yama, etc., from 
Swarga-Iocum and locate them in any ctvsual 
article, in some part of the* house. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to the 
husband f Kania-danam, literally spinstf'r -giving) ; 
a priest blcBScs some water in a small vf'ssel, aiicT 
the father of the girl, taking this and his daughb'r’s 
right hand, places them together in the bridegroom’s 
right hand, saying, ' 1 do this, that my father, grand- 
fathers, and ^cat-grandfathers may attain Swarga’ 
(heaven). The bridegroom then rising, and standing 
before the bride, amidst the deafening din of tom- 
toms, tics round her neck the mangala sutram, a 
thread coloured with tumieric, to which a golden 
jewel called Bottu or Tala is attached. Sandal- 
wood paste, perfume, and fiowers arc presented 
to the guests, betel -nut is offered to all relatives 
and friends, and money-presents are made. The 
married couple receive Asir-vadam (benedictions 
and congratulations) from the assembly, and as 
thev prostrate themselves at their parents’ feet 
thefr parents bless them. The prostrations are 


also occasionally made at the feet of other near 
relatives, who likewise bestow a blessing. Amongst 
the Brahmans, the ceremonials of the marriage 
are continued for five successive days, and for 
three days, or one day, or seven days, with other 
ca8t(‘8. On the fifth or last day, the gods who 
were brought from Swarga into the bride’s home, 
and have been daily worshipped there, are released. 
Four earthenware pots, placed beneath the mndal 
or canopy, are. filled with rice highly coloured 
with turmeric, and a Brahman sitting near, by 
motions from his hands, affects to feed the located 
gods (Navediam), and then to release them. This 
is the Naka balli, or offering of victims, to the 
gods of Swarga-lociim. And now the parents of 
the newly-married couple, as also relatives and 
friends, interchange presents, and make gifts to 
the young people. In the evening of that day 
the bridegroom takes his wife home. This is done 
in a procession, in which parents and relations 
join, and is treated as a religious ceremony, called 
Orahajiravcsam, or honsc-entering, immediately 
after which the bride and bridegroom are seated 
in the middle of the floor, the father of the girl 
presents them with new clothes, and the relations 
and friends are feasted. After remaining three 
days in her hnshand’s home, the girl-wife is taken 
back to tiu* house of her parents, with whom 
she lives, making only occasional visits to her hus- 
hand’s residence, until puberty. On this event her 
father sends word to her husband, who presents 
gifts to tli(‘ bearer of the happy tidings, fixes on 
an auspicious day to bring his wife home, and 
intimates the date to his father-in-law. The latter 
prejiaros a cot or bed, candlestick, cooking uten- 
sils, chairs, boxes, and other household fittings, 
also buys new clothes for his daughter, whom 
they convey to her Inisband’s house for good, and 
an entertairimi'ut is given to all relatives and 
friends. Her parents remain in the house with 
th(‘ir daughter and son-in-law for two or three 
days, and before taking leave of them tlu'y give 
them Rome advice for their guidance. 

Married Life . — From this time the young wife 
livi'S with lu'r huK!)and, in subservience to her 
molluT-in-law or sister-in-law, whichever be the 
hc.'ul woman in her new home. As a young thing 
she cannot have much to say ; but her little ways 
and tiny talk arc at an end, and it is even, on 
many occasions, considered highly indecorous for 
her to speak at all. She cannot speak to her 
husband in the presence of his father or mother 
or other people, and partly from shamefacedness, 
partly from fear of them, her husband rarely 
apeaks to his wife in their presence. This intense 
reserve goes off greatly as they grow older ; but 
in no instance, perhaps, docs the Hindu wife ever 
attain to the same freedom of speech with her 
husband as marks the intercourse with the young 
wife in a Mahomedan family, where they are some- 
times married equally young, and where their 
innocent prattle is the very life of the household. 
At home, however long she be a wife, a Hindu 
woman never eats till her husband finishes his 
meal ; she rises and stands in a respectful attitude 
if her husband or his parents or brothers enter the 
house, and at all times addresses them in a low 
tone of voice, and speaks slowly. And so long as 
the* husband’s mother or his sister is the head of 
the house, the husband communicates his wishes 
as to what he wants his wife to do, not to her 
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directly, but throujarh his mother or flisler. Abroad 
from home, the Hindu husbands and wives may 
at all times be seen walking along the roads, but 
the wife never presumes to walk at the side of her 
partner. She is always a pace or so behind, and 
a little at the side. If they bo out ou matters of 
business, the wife continues, all along the road, to 
prompt her husband as to what he is to say or 
do, but the instant that the place of businoss is 
rcaciicd, she falls off to a distance, and never 
presumes to take any part in the discussion. In a 
poor family, the wife, ns in all countries, has to 
perform the entire domestic duties of the house- 
nold, but with richer people who keep servants 
the wife’s labours are restricted to 8n|>crinUmd- 
ence, attention to her children, sewing, and other 
female occupations. They are in this social re- 
spect much ill the position that Europe was a few 
hundred years ago; hut there is this difference, 
that scarcely a Hindu wife is able to read or write, 
or even permitted to learn. Since the middle of 
the 19th century, in the presidency towns, a few 
female schools have been established by tlic better- 
cducatcd Hindus, who arc desirous that the next 
generation shall receive educated partners in their 
homes. But in all India, out of a population of 
nearly 200,000,000 of Hindus, there are not, j)cr- 
haps, in 1883, 3000 girls of the higher Hindu 
castes under tuition. 'Fhe younger men arc 
averse to the continuance of the intense rt'straint 
hitherto imposed on their liomes, and arc breaking 
through it, but these are almost solitary exceptions 
to the vast mass. B^'shman girls are forbidden to 
be educatc<l at all ; and those who urge education 
on them are opposed by the women themselves, 
who will exclaim, ‘ Wliat ! would you make us as 
dancing- girls!’ the educational efforts having only 
hitherto been directed to such unfortunate sisters, 
from the fear— and it is shared with many men of 
the Hindus and Mahomedans — ^that education may 
tempt, by giving facilities, to vice. In this they 
evidence a great ignorance of human nature, a 
more enlarged knowledge of which would con- 
vince them that only the training of the moral 
faculties can uproot vice, which, where the evil 
desire prevails, no restrictions can restrain. The 
iitniost that a Braliman woman learns, are the songs 
and hymns sung by women in their own houses 
during marriages and other festivals. The Hindu 
wife — bred from her childhood in the strictest 
seclusion, consigned at an early ago to the care 
of a husband of whom she can have previously 
known little or nothing, and who is often as de- 
pendent upon others as herself— leads a life of 
mraterious quietude, varied only by the rites of 
religion and the ordinary events of the family. 
Of the world around her she knows nothing. AU 
hcr^ thoughts and feelings, joys and sorrows, 
desires and affections, are imprisoned within the 
littk circle of her own household. Her meiitid 
faciihios are either altogether undeveloped, or 
wasted upon toys, ornaments, idle tales, family 
gossip, or similar frivolities. Her moral powers, 
too, are overlaid by superstition and prejudice. 
Yet these ladies are the mothers of the rising 

g eneration, who are acquiring the lan^u^c and Uie 
terature of Europe, and fondly imagining tliat its 
members are as capable of exercising the rights of 
self-government and scif-control as thoser who 
have sprung from tliefree and independent women 
of the weetem world, whose mothers in the warlike 


ages took part in the counsels of their nations, awl 
accompanied their warriors to the field. Hindu 
wives are only allowed to speak to their nearest 
relations, fathers, brothers, etc., and arc never 
trusted from home alone. Marrie<l w^omen, when 
at the daily bath, smear their bodies with turmeric, 
and place on tlieir foreheads the round mark* with 
the rc<l colouring matter from the turmeric ? and, 
like many other orientals, paint their eyelaslics 
with lamp-hinck. Married women also wear a 
bodice. Though their religious books (Shastrns) 
permit the Hindu widow to rc-marry, custom, 
which is more rigorous, forbids it ; and once widows, 
except with a few tribes, — the Jat, the Ciujar, and 
others, — they ever after renniin single. Sec Mar- 
riage Customs. 

Death and Fidvre State . — When a Hindu dies 
there arc the inevitable tokens of grief amongst re- 
latives; but women evince their emotion with great 
demonstrations and noise, proclaiming aloud the 
good qualities of the deceased, as they beat their 
breasts and mouths. The dcatl»-wail is heard far 
distant, and once heard is never forgotten. * Naked 
he came, and naked has gone; this dwelling- 

I )Iace belongs neither to you nor to me.' He- 
atives and friends, on learning the melancholy 
tidings, go to the hou.se of mourning to condole 
with the bereaved family, and the women join in 
the death -wail, which rises loud above all the 
other sounds of the htisy world around. As death 
is drawing near, however, the attendants, after 
purifying the house with cow-dung, perform the 
Jiva Praias-chittam, by laving the dying man’s 
body with water, placing in liis mouth or causing 
him to drink a little milk, buttennilk, honey, 
treacle, and plantains (paiichnkavia), and then 
releasing a cow. Such an ordeal few men in weak 
health could withstand, niul it may not bo doubteil 
that it is never performed without hastening the 
fatal event, for the attendants force the fivt» things 
into the dying man's mouth. After demise the 
corpse is wiished and dressed. The family prii'st 
pronounces certain mantra of purification over 
It, for every household lias its own Brahman 
teacher. It is borne on a bier to the burning 
ground by four men, and followed by relatives 
and friends, both men and women. A large heap 
of firewood and driod cow-dung cakes has been 
already gathered together there, which are stacked 
up over t he remains, and the son sets the pile on 
lire. It is their belief that as death parts the soul 
from the body, the god of iusticc, Yama, sends 
two angels with an invisible form to receive into 
it the Hitting spirit, and convey it to Yama-locum, 
his hall of justioe, to be tried there, and awarded 
its sentence of future punishment or reward. The 
secretary, Chatr-gopiltr, records the decree, and the 
disembodied spirit takes up its abode in Swarga, or 
in N arika, or revisits earth to be re-bom , and afforded 
another opportunity of gaining release from mor- 
talitv. The day following the demise and incre- 
mation, they revisit tlie spot. They pour milk or 
water, or milk and water, over the ames, and make 
an offering of rice to the Preta, the departed soul. 
On the second, thii^f, or fifUi day, the son selects 
any small blaok stone, or three back strnies, which 
he nlaccs against a j^pal treejFieus religiosa, on 
the Mak of a pond or tank, lliis represents the 
deceased, or rather his Preta is supposed to be 
located in the stone, and where three stones are 
used, thohe also of his gramUisther or great-grand- 
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futhor; and oach day, for ten days, the 8on offers 
to the stone or stones a Avater-sacrifice to quench 
the thii’st of the depiutcd. He also cooks rice 
there, and offers it to a crow, to satisfy Uie hunger 
of the deceased ; he continues this eve^ njorninpr 
till the tenth day, because it is the Hindu belief 
that the soul of the dejKirted hovers about the 
house for ten or twelve days, and then takes up 
that future liabitation which, according to their 
view of the transmigration of souls, may bo its lot 
On the tenth day the stone is thrown into the 
water. The object of all this is their belief that 
the shade of the depai*t<^d is occupying five 
ate beings and places, — one descends his son, 

a second rests on the place of incremation, a third 
in the house he has loft, a fourth in the stones that 
are raised to represent him, and the fifth in the 
crow to which the food is thrown. And if the 
crow refuse the food, the beholders deem it an 
augury of the ill life of the dejiarted, or that some 
object of his life remained incomplete. 

Widowed State,--Ai the deceased was a married 
man, the mau^a sutram, or sacred thread, which 
was tied round the neck of his bride on the wed- 
ding day, is now broken by other widows of the 
family. She ceases to wear a bodice or jewels, 
or flowers in her hair. She. discontinues the use 
of tiuineric when at the bath ; the red mark is no 
longer placed on her forehead, and in many cases 
the long black tresses are removed, for some 
classes of Brahman women have their head shaved. 
From this time tlieir lives are one continued scene 
of misery. Kestricted to the meanest of the house- 
hold avocations, they are treated by their nearest 
relatives with contumely and neglect. Their very 
loneliness and bereavement, instead^of being occa- 
sion for sympathy and endearment, only calls forth 
harsh, often Wital, treatment. Their very condi- 
tion is a term of abuse ; and, denied it on earth, 
many a Hindu widow seeks peace in the grave, 
for there the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary be at rest 

After - Death, Ceremonies. — On the lltli day, 
among Bralimans, the son of the deceased selects 
two or three relatives, or several Brahmans, to be 
in the place, or representatives, of his parent. 
They are anointed with the oil of the oriental sesa- 
mum. The son presents them with flowers, the 
sandal perfume, and new cloths, and then enter- 
tains them. Until they finish their meal, no 
member of the household is allowed to partake 
of food. So soon as they rise, however, a morsel 
of rice is thrown to the crows, and the remesentat- 
ives of the deceased are dismissed with betel-nut, 
new cloths, and presents of money, according to 
the son’s means. All other relatives present are 
then entertained. For one year from this time 
this becomes a monthly ceremonial on the day of 
the deceased's demise. On the first anniversary 
of the deceased person’s samvatsarikam, a Hindu, 
however poor, must, with much display, perform 
the ceremonies which are then required. This 
necessity is a great tax to all of them ; but where 
several deaths have occurred in a famdy, it is a 
ruinous burden, for the rules of their faitli compel 
their performance, and if a person have not money 
of his own with which to perform this, he 
beg for it or borrow it for the purpose. The 
religious impoilance to the deceased of mo penorm- 
anoe of this anniversary rite is considered veiy 
great, and it is tto which oocaaons the great 


desire to have a son. If the family be what in law 
is called a united Hindu family, the ceremonial is 
coiiductoil by the eldest son, but where they have 
6ci>arated, each son must perform it separately. 
For those who have no sons, the widow can per- 
form it, and the widower husband can do the 
same for his wife. On the future anniversaries 
the sradha only is performed. 

Burial and Burning. — Before the body is taken 
to be burnt, it is anointed with ghi, or clarified 
butter. Arrived at the side of the water, the nearest 
relation sets fire to the pile, which is soon in a 
blaze. It takes three cwt. of wood to consume the 
body of an adult. At the present day, the general 
practice of the Vaishnava Hindus is to bum their 
dead, but they also launch the bodies into the stream 
of the Oanges, or expose them on tlic open plains. 
After the incremation, using a branch of saini, 
and another of palasa (Butea frondosa), instead of 
tongs, the son or nearest relative first draws out 
from the ashes the bones of the head, and after- 
ward the other bones successively, sprinkles them 
with perfumed liquids and witli clarified butter 
(ghi) made of cow’s milk, and puto them into a 
casket made of the leaves of tne palasa (Butea 
frondosa). This he places in a new earthen vessel, 
covers it with a lid, and ties it up with a thread. 
Selecting some clear spot where encroaclmients of 
the river are not to be apprehended, ho digs a 
very deep hole, and at the bottom spreads the 
cusa grass (poa), and over the grass a piece of 
yellow cloth. He places thereon the earthen 
vessel containing the bones of the deceased, 
covers it with a lump of mud, moss, and thorns, 
and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masoniy. Subsequently, the son ^ or 
nearest relative repairs to the cemetery, carrying 
eight vessels filled with various flowers, roots, and 
similar things 5 he walks round the enclosure con- 
taining the funeral pile, with his right hand towards 
it, BucceBsively depositing at its four gates op 
entrances, beginning at the north gate, two vessels 
containing eight different tilings, with this prayer: 
‘May the adorable and eternal gods, who are 
present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight- 
fold imperishable oblation. May they convey the 
deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant 
to us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold 
oblation U offered to Siva and other deities ; salu- 
tation to them.’ r 11 * 

In the south of India, the ascetic followers of 
both Siva and Vishnu bury their dead ; so do the 
Vaislinava, Vairagi, and Sanyasi in the of 

Llndia, and Uie Saiva JogL The class of Hindu 
' Wfeavers called Yogi have adopted a similar piac- 
tice. as also have all Uie castes in SouUicm India 
who wear the lingam. AU infants and unmarried 
persons are interred, as also all the artisan tribes. 
At the ^nyasi devotee’s interment no wailings 
or expressions of grief are allowed. Ihe 
seated in a litter, is borne to the grave, preced^ 
by musicians, and attended by persons who cast 
rie-coloured powder into the air, 
iiTo^er modifl their joy. It is placed 111 
earth in a sitting posture, instead of being con- 

I^ed on the pile. A amaU iHe 

the spot, and exhibiting the sculptured feet of the 
deceased, commemorates his sanctity. 

of Worship.^ A yvahmm who 

attends to his religious duties, 

rise in cold water, and offers a water saenfioe 
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or Ubatiou from his hand. He prays in this 
wise : 

* He who meditates on Pundri kachS, (he with 
the lotus eye), though a very great sinner, will be 
forgiven. 

* If he sprinkle over his Lead water which is 
pure and holy, he will be purified and strength- 
ened. 

* AH sins commitUid during the night, by word, 
deed, mind, mouth, hands, feet, belly, organa, or 
ill auger, will be forgiven by Surie jotishi * (the 
light of the sun). 

The next jjiirt of the ritual is the ceremony 
called Arg'hiain, which is performed to free the 
sun from the llaksluisa, who is striving to hinder 
its appeai-ance. This consists in ofTering, four 
times, a water sacrifice or libation, by taking water 
in the hands and pouring it on the ground, as he 
four times pronounces tlie Vedic Gaitri, viz. ‘ 0*ml 
Bhuvbhuva ssuvriha, O’m I Tatsa vit’hru varennyam, 
H’hargo devusya dhimahi dhiyo yonalia pracho 
dayath.’ — ‘ O’m ! earth, air, heaven, O’m ! Lot us 
meditate on tlie supreme splendour of the divine 
sun. May he illuminate our minds.’ After this 
he prays, ut length or briefly at will, in the form of 
a commenting or expounding of the above Gaitra. 

He then prostrates liimself (to Vaau deva or to 
Krishna, or to Vishnu if a Vaishnava) to Sarvan> 
tariami, a god who iK^rvades all creatures, and 
prays liim to bless all the Brahmans and cows 
within the four seas, mentioning Ids own name, 
his got’hram or tribe lialiis. At the close he 
offers to Narayaua his deeds by body, mouth, 
heart, and senses. 

At noon, pittyers are repeatc*d, and he prays to 
iSuria (the sun). 

In tlie evening, piuyers recur, and he implores 
Varuiia (the god of the sky and regent of the 
west) ill sacred words. 

Hindu Society , — Hindus are classed as Vaidikam 
and liaokalaiu or Lao-kikam, clergy and laity. 
It is a coimnon notion that the ihidmiaas of 
India are the priests of tlie Hindus, but this is 
not correct. Though of tlie priestly or sacred 
order, the vast bulk of this class are employed 
in lay pursuits, as soldiers, merchants, lawyeis, 
clerks, perliaps in every avocation of daily life 
except such as involve manual labour, though 
tliey are even agiiculturists in Northern India 
and Orissa. Various sects of Hindus have priests 
of tlie Sudra caste, and many aboriginal races 
employ members of their particular tribe or race. 
Speakmg in a general way, it may be stated that 
where people of India are followei's of Ihct 
Puranas and Vedas, their piiests are invariably 
Brahmans ; but the extensive Liiigaet sect, and 
the Jain, and all the sects or tribes who worship 
the village deities, or adliere to spirit or devil 
worsliip, select piiests from their own classes. 
Also the Kausallar, or artificer tribes of Sudros, 
all of whom wear the sacred cord, select an 
ascetic member of their own caste as theii* priest, 
and have also family priests from their own circle, 
indeed, they claim lor themselves a su^ieriority 
to the entire Brahuiaiiical order, asserting Uieu' 
origin to be older ; and no one of the Kausallar 
would accept of water from a Brahman. But, in 
Hie usual disorepant character of the Hindu 
people, although the Kausallar claim that* their 
caste possess this superiority, and though they 
possess the Brahnianical VedM, yet their vmam 
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of conversing ami dressing, and their women’s 
clothes and ornaments, ri^si^mble those of non- 
Bmhmanical castes. In paying respect to Brah- 
mans, they say and use uie Daiulam, and not, as 
from an inferior to a superior, the Naiiiaskamm, 
as one Brahman will to another. Amongst the 
Saiva sect, who have Brahman priests, the guru 
is styled Sankarachari, and is invariably a vSiinyam 
or ascetic. He resides in a iiuitliaiu or monfislery 
along with other Hralimans, to wliom he imiiaris 
religious instruction or preaches. He is greatly 
reverenced by his disciples, who regard him as 
almost equal to a god. The monastery is sup- 
ported by the disciples’ gifts. 1'he meiiibers of 
these monasteries are charitable to all the ])(K>r, 
and erect temples out of surplus receiiits. Hut 
the head of the esUblishmciit, the Mathadi-padi, 
when he tnivels to superintend his follnwers, 
does BO with vast pomp and display, in a litter 
of a peculiax- form, often ricldy ornaineuted, and 
acconipauied by a gi'cat concourse of people, 
with eh'phants, horses, and conveyances for bis 
property. Like all Sauyiisi and Hralimans engaged 
Hi religious duties, the inembei's of the matham 
bathe thrice daily. Twice daily the chief worships 
the Suligiania, a fossil ammonite from the Gogra 
or Gaudak, or a gold, silver, or copper idol of 
Kushna or of Siva. After washing the idol with 
water, he decorates it with the sectarian mark, 
and worships it with offerings of flowers and 
tulbi leaves ; he sips a little of the water iiseii in 
tlie worship, and the re.st is carefully preserveil in 
a .silver cup along with tulsi leaves, and dropped 
from a Bmall spoon, ‘ Voodharui,’ into the hands 
of diHci]>les, who esteem the gift as cleansing from 
all sin. The head monk only eats once a-day, 
and before taking his meal he invariably presents 
it to the deity. Disciples, when they approach 
the head monk, prostrate themselves before him. 
Their mode of earing for the idol is in all its 
forms identical witli that of caring fur a living 
humun being, — bathing and anoinliiig it, offering 
it food, offering it praise and reverence in song, 
in dancing, and in prayer, and periodical, in some 
eases daily, and seasonal airings and processions. 
Ill exploring the great tlnsilre m Lplu^sus, Mr. 
Wood discovered an inscription cuntaming infor- 
mation as to the endowments .oid worship of the 
temple of Diana, and laying down tlie route by 
which, on the birthday of tlie goddess, her .silver 
shrines and other ti'easim‘s were to be carried in 
procession from the tem])li‘ tu the grciit theatre 
through one city gate, and haek ti> the temple 
through another city gate, which was called the 
Magnesian. And this is a perfect reprcseiitatioii 
of the customs of the liindu.s of the present day, 
and precisely as noticed in Isaiah xlvi. 7 : ‘They 
bear him ujjon the shoulder; tiny carry him, and 
set him in lii.s place.’ 

i*oiitioH and Jitli^iun of Hindu Women . — A great 
defect in their social system seems to be the un- 
equal eouditious of the sexes. In European houses 
holds there is almost as little real mixing of 
different giudes of society, as occurs amongst the 
different castes of India. But among the liiudua, 
although their creed pennits the women to attain 
heaven on their demise, so long as they are hem 
on earth, whatever secret influence a wife may 
hftve, it is not shown to the community. Bpecu* 
lative as are the entire Brahmiuiical tx>pulationa» 
and to a large extent also all the races called HinduSi 
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many of them diving into the mystories of their the party giving away the girl is obtained by a 
theology, except a Vedontist occasionally make a pecuniary consideration ; and the Paishacha, 
remark to the women of his household as to the where the marriage may have been effected 
inutility of worshipping their ordinary images, the tlirough fraud or force practis^ upon the girl, and 
Hindu wife has little or no instruction in religion, which is reprobated for all classes. Though each 
and takes no part in all that array of ceremonial class has its cliaracteristic description of marriage, 
wUch occupies so much of the daily time of a there is nothing to bind them to the rites appro- 
Hindu, particularly if religious. The Hindu prays priate to them. A Brahman, for example, may 
morning, noon, and night a somewhat long prayer, contract an Asura marriage, and a Sudra a 
The wife’s prayer, if she pr«y at all, is very short, Brahma one. The Bralima and Asura ore the 
a Saiva woman merely mentioning the name of most usual forms of marriage. The former is an 
her deity in the three words— ‘O’m! namaSaivaT approved one, and the latter, as a sordid pro- 
— ‘ Hail 1 name of Siva 1 * Amongst the Smart’ha ceeding, is discouraged (i. 42, 43 ; Maonaughten 
Brahmans and Mad’hava sect of Vaishnavas, each junr. i. 60). The binding circumstances essential 
household keeps a tulsi plant in the middle of its to the completion of a marriage are gift and 
little parterre or courtyard. A small pedestal is acceptance of the girl, and the ceremony termed 
erected, in the hollowed centre of whicn the plant Saptapathi, or the seven steps. This is performed 
is placed. Daily the women of the house resort to by the bridegroom placing the bride’s foot suc- 
it, circle, ^pradatchanam,’ and prostrate themselves cessively on seven lines drawn on rice in a platter, 
mx times before it, pour water over, and then, stand- From this observance has followed the practice of 
ing before it, pray to I Akshmi. A similar worship any two persons pledging mutual friendship by 
to the pipal tree, with a sculptured cobra at its taking seven steps together, so that the term 
foot, is offered both by men and women to whom Saptapathinam has come to be synonymous with 
offspring have not been given. This pipal tree friendship. The ceremonial in Question accom- 
is always on the bank of a tank, in which the plishes the marriage. The other ceremonies 
devotees bathe, dressed ui a silk gannent used observed, including sacrifice by fire (homam), are 
only when performing sacred rites. Places where of minor significance. The tjriug the tall or 
cobra snakes have formed colonies are largely nuptial token by the bridegroom rouud the neck 
resorted to by women longing for children, and of the bride, is a practice sanctioned by usage, but 
they make to the cobras offerings of sugar and not prescribed in the Shastras. The above matri- 
tnilk, for the cobra is deemed an ayaBos mouxal contract in itself fixes the condition of 

gutmiing the symbol of the reproductive organ, the parties as married, irrespective of the con- 
The prayer of the Brahman or every caste and summation of the marriage, when the girl, on 
sect includes the Qaitri invocation to the sun. reaching maturity, is taken home by the husband. 

Legal Rights of Husband and Wife. — A girl is ' It brings the girl, should her husband die, to the 
accounted by law marriageable at the age of state of widowhood, with its attendant conse- 
eight. Girls are, however, given in marriage at quence, and gives her right of inheritance in her 
the age of two and upwards, till they attain their husband’s family. When either party incurs for- 
maturity. A Brahman girl attaining maturity feiture of caste, intercourse between them ceases ; 
without having contracted marriage, forfeits her and should the loss of caste be on the side of the 
caste. The girl, when married, remains with her woman, and she bo sonless, she is accounted os 
own family until she reach maturity, when her dead, and funeral rites arc performed for her 
husband can claim her and remove her to his (Sinniti chandrika, on text of Vosista and Yajna 
lioiise. The right of choosing a husband for the ' vulkia). If she have a son, he is bound to mam- 
girl rests first with her father. Should he have tain her ; and in this way, under such circuin- 
demised, it devolves in succession upon her | stances, her existence is recognised notwithstand- 
[uiternal grandfather, brother, paternal uncle, male ing her loss of caste. Infidelity in the female, 
paternal cousins, and lastly upon her mother. If | save in certain of the lowest classes, occasions 
these relatives slioiild have neglected tlie duty of ; forfeiture of caste, and puts an end to the marriage 
choosing a husband for the gin up to three years 1 (Smruti chandrika). The husband, however, is 
after she may have attained the age of eight, she not entitled to douses from the adulterer, — the 
is at liberty to choose for herself. The lads of the Hindu law not providing for discretionary damages 
three superior classes, namely, the Brahman or upon any account Impotence in the man, iuid 
the sacerdotal order, the Kshatriya or the military confinned barrenness in the woman, as ^o loath- 
tribe, and the Vaisya or the mercantile body, may some or incurable disease io either, justify separa- 
not contract marruige until they have completed tion (i. 47), but will not sever the marriage, 
the stage of studentship (Menu, iii. 4), the open- Akbar, emperor of India, forbade maniages 
ing of which period is marked by perfonnance of before puberty, and sanctioned the re-man^e of 
the Upianayanam, or investiture with the sacred widows. The British Indian Govemment in 1856 
thread, and the close by a ceremony termed Stuna- by an Act sanctioned this, but up to this ^iime 
vasthana. For the Sudras or the servile class, ( 1883 ) very few Aryan Hindus of the higher castes 
who have no stage of studentship, there is no have dared the superstitious dread of the |;ods, 
hnaitation as to the time for marriage. There are and the anger of their caste-felloiira, which hinder 
tnght recognised kinds of marriage, viz. Brahma, this act of justice towards their widows. 

Daiva, Arsha, and Prajapatya, which are appro- Murli ; Basava, — Many young women aU 
priate for Brahmans, and are based upon dis- through India are married to their gods, ana 
mterested motives ; the Gandharva and rakshasa, thenceforward are allowed to ass^iate with the 
w^ch are appropriate for Kahatriyaa, and are temple attendants or others. Girls of the Vira- 
founded, the former on reciprocal desire, and the saiva* sect and of some of the aboriginal races 
latter on conquest ; the Asura, which is practised arc married to a knife or other object, and be- 
hj Vaisya and Sudras, wherein the consent of come common. With some of the Hindu sects a 
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widower cannot re-marry, but such a bridegroom 
with his bride are each married to a tree with all 
the customary ceremonies of a wedding, each 
clasping their respective trees, and they then live 
together as husband and wife. The weaver ciistes 
near Madras devote their eldest daughter to tlie 
gods to serve in the temple ; and instances occur 
of temple girls being educated in Christian mission 
schools. 

Hindu Inheritance. — Adoption is legal with the 
Hindus, and sons are often adopted. If a son be 
adopted, he succeeds to his adopted father; he 
loses all claim on the inheritance of his original 
father, and is entitled to a sixth of the property 
of his adoptive one, even if after his adoption 
sons of the body should be born. In Hindu 
law there are ten descriptions of sons, — one of 
them the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain 
father, begotten wheii he himself has been long 
absent. When a Hindu dies, the sons may cither 
continue to live together with the property 
united, or they may divide it according to 
certain rules. If they remain united, the eldest 
brother takes possession of the property, and 
the others live under him as they did under 
their father. In this case the acquisitions of all 
the sons (who have not formally withdrawn) go 
to augment the common stock. If they tlivide, 
the eldest takes l-20th ; the youngest, l-80ih; 
and the intermediate sons, l-40th. Unmarried 
sisters live with their brothers. 

Sectarian Marks. — Amongst the peculiarities 
which first attract the eye of a straugcr on seeing 
the Hindu religionists, are the red and white 
marks on their forelicads. Their prominence is 
often so glaring as to be unseemly. Wiien the 
theistical Sikh religionists hastened from the 
Panjal) in 1867 and 1868 to aid in quelling the 
mutiny and rebellion in India, in their wild 
enthusiasm they named all the Hindus cou- 
temptuouslv ‘ Matha Din,’ literally, currying their 
faiths on their foreheads; and a niore expressive 
term could not perhaps have been coined, for all 
that ordinary Hindus know of their religion are the 
differences in these marks, which indicate differ- 
ences of religious sects, not of castes, and th(5 
sectaries have a superstitious regard for such dis- 
tinctions. It is held necessary, where convenient, 
or no especial objection or dilheulty exists, for 
these marks to be diiily renewed, A ilrahman 
cannot perfonn any of his daily sacrifices, etc., 
without the completion or contemplation of this 
^tinctiou; and it is irreverent in one of an 
inferior tribe to ap[)roach a holy man, or to ask^ 
his blessing, or to partake in the benefit of any 
religious rite, without or in view to this sectarial 
decoration. The Saiva, worshippiirs of Siva, 
called Biva-bakht, and the Vaishnava, otherwise 
Vishnu-bakht, worsliippers of Vishnu, are to be 
known, the former by the hoiizontal position of 
Uieir forehead lines, and the latter by their per- 
pendicularity. One perpendicular mark, centrally 
between the eyes, is generally referable to one of 
Vishnu’s sectaries ; it is not common. Two 
upright parallel lines, with a black or open circlet 
between or under them, are the commonest dis- 
tinction of Vaishnavas, whether seen on pictures 
of Vishnu himself, or on Itaina and Krishna, or 
others of his avat^. In general, perpendicular 
lines appertaiji to Vaishnava sects, and horizontal 
lines appertain to Saiva sects. The marks on the 
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forehead are ordinarily called namam ; the cus- 
tomary substances used are earths, tirumannu, or 
white ashes from a sacred fire, saffron, sanders 
wood, sandal-wood, white clay, etc. It is a very 
ancient mode of distinguishing religious sects, 
and is alluded to in Ezekiel ix. 4. The Sakta sect, 
when they avow themselves, mark either with 
saffron or with turmeric and borax. The Saura or 
Suria are true worshippers of the sun ; and some 
of them adore the dormant and active ener^es of 
the planet conjointly. This sect, which is not 
veiy numerous, is distinguished by the use of red 
Sanders for the horizontal triple line, as well as 
for the circlet on their forehei^. 

Superstitions . — Hindus believe in omens, good 
and bad, and look for them as encouragements or 
warnings on most occasions, such as in journeying 
from one place to another, or when a marriage is 
on the tapis. It is considered a favourable omen, 
if, when proceeding on business, a crow fly from 
left to right; or the traveller meet two Brahmans, 
or a married woman, or a Sudra with a stick in 
liis hand, or a jackal be seen. If these good 
omens occur, they believe that they will certainly 
succeed in the object of their journey. It is a 
bad omen to meet a single Brahman, or a widow, 
or if a crow liy from right to left, or a cat cross 
their patli. On seeing any of these evil omens, 
almost every Hindu will postpone his journey, 
however emergent ; though in this latter case he 
may return home for a little and start again. It 
is a good omen, if, when a marriage is under dis- 
cussion, the toll of a bell be heard or the neigh of 
a horse ; but a person sneezing or the sudden 
extinguishing of a light are bad omens. 

No Hindu ever takes any important step witli- 
out first consulting the stars, by referring to a 
Bmhinan astrologer or to the astrological almanac. 
If business will not admit of delay, he will con- 
sult the Sivagyanmiit or Advices of Siva, or the 
buchuns or siiyiiigs of Khoua, wife of the great 
astronomer Varahamira, to ascertain whether the 
time be auspicious. With many Hindu and ab- 
original races, the snake is reverenced ; and if 
a cobra be killed, they inter it or burn it with all 
the ceremonies usual for a human being. 

AVhen an c])idemic disease seems to be approach- 
iiig a village, the villagt‘ tutelary divinity is carried 
in proce.ssion to meet the god of the j)e8tilence, 
and with shouts, execrations, and defiant gestures 
they deter the advance. 

The names, both of men and women, and of 
their towns, are frequently those of their gods 
and their avatars, or of their deified heroes, — as 
Siva, Auanda, Kswara, Gopala, Narayaua, Kama, 
Bhawaui, for men ; Durga, Kali, Ganga, Lakshmi, 
Kadha, Saraswati, for women ; and Bhima, 
Yudishtra, Draupadi, Kunti, their ancient heroes 
and heroines. 

Charity and Aim. — Almsgiving is expressly 
enjoined by the Brahmanical religion, as con- 
ferring merit and power over the unseen world, 
not for compassion or brotherlv love, or for 
doing as we would be done by. Hindu charities 
consist in feeding Bralimans and pilgrims ; 
building choultries, and houses, and temples, 
and bridges ; in planting trees, and groves, and 
gardens; m^ing roads; in supplying water to 
travellers ; in digging wells or tanxs. It is, how- 
ever, an orientid idiosyncrasy for eveiy man to 
desire, not to found a family or restore au old 
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anceBtral reBidence, but ratlicr to leave some 
residence exclusively commemorative of himself, 
and to repair nothing which his predecessors 
have left, lest they should have the credit of it 
with posterity. If they give alms, it is to persons 
of their own or of a higher caste. For a Hindu 
to bestow alms on a Pariah, however urgently iii 
need the latter may be, is almost an unknown act 
Food, and Cooking^ and Hospitality , — like that 
of the bulk of the human race, the food of the 
Hindu is obtained almost wholly from the vege- 
table kingdom. But with the Hindu the adher- 
ence to this kind of diet forms part of their 
reli^ous belief. Unlike the Hebrews (Dent, xiv.; 
Leviticus xi.) or the Mahomedans, to whom only 
certmn creatures were forbidden, several Brah- 
manical tribes do not touch animal food at all, 
and no Hindu of the four great castes can partake 
of the flesh of the cow, much less avow that he 
had so done. They also require their food to be 
prepared by people of their own or a higher caste, 
or, in their dread of pollution, even by their own 
hands. With some sects this dread is carried to 
such an extent, that they do not permit any un- 
converted eye to see them cooking, and if acci- 
dentally overlooked, will bury or give away the 
materials under prepaiation, however hungry 
they be. Many Hiuaus likewise cook within a 
sacred circle, and if any lower caste or no-caste 
person enter it, the cooking is suspended, and the 
article destroyed. Many Hindus eat their meals 
dressed in silk clothes used only for sacred rites, 
and waited on by their wives or female relations, 
who do not presume to eat until their husbands 
have flnished. They eat off metal dishes, of gold, 
or silver, or brass; but the ordinary platter is 
made of leaves of the plantain, banyan, lotus, or 
palasa, pinned together with gniss stalks in the 
form of a dish. These are sold in evtTy bazar. 
They are employed to ensure stifety from pollution, 
being thrown away after the mt‘al The custom 
mentioned in John ii. 8 , of appointing a governor 
of the feast, is one followed by llindus at a 
largo feast. There is a continued stream of their 
hospitality, such as it is, but castes will rarely eat 
with one another ; and at riK^als each Brahman 
sits with his own leafy platter apart from his 
neighbour, to prevent the possibility of even acci- 
dental pollution by his own food touching tliat of 
another, or vice versa, AVhere such stringcuKy 
exists as regards people of their own faith, their 
associating at meals with people of other creeds 
is of course an injpossibility. Tluse remarks 
apply to the firalnnanical Hindus in general ; but 
the members of many of their refonued sects eat 
with each other, without regard to former caste 
distinctions. In like manner, tis followers of one 
faith, all individuals are equally entitled to the 
prasad'ham, or food which has been previously 
presented to a deity ; and it is probably the ilis- 
tribution of tliis in all temples, and, for instance, 
annually at Jaganath, that hus given rise to the 
idea prevalent in Europe, that at this place all 
castes of Hindus eat togetlier. A Hindu in 
general eats twice daily, in the forenoon and after 
sunset; but a Brahman widow eats only once 
daily, at noon. The food of the Hindus along the 
seaboard of India is rice, — when they can afford 
— partaken of with vegetable curries or pickles 
as condiments. In tlie higher lands of tlie interior, 
and in the more northern portions of India, the 


pulses and millets, with wheat and maize, are the 
articles in common use, in the form of cakes. 
The prior processes which in Europe fall to the 
miller and the baker, are got through in the 
Hindu household. The pestle and mortar is with 
Hindu families a very important domestic imple- 
ment, and few are without it. The mortar is 
generally of stone, but often a block of wood, 
tlie lower part shaped like an hourglass stand, 
and in the upper is a conical cavity of the contents 
of about two gallons. The pestle is of hard wood, 
about four feet long, and two inches in diameter, 
with the ends tipped or ferruled with iron, to 
prevent their splitting or wearing. It is usual for 
two women, to whose lot beating rice out of the 
husks and similar domestic operations generally 
fall, to work together. The pestle is raised perpen- 
dicularly by the right hand of one, and as it falls 
is caught by the right hand of ihc other, she who 
raised it quitting it in its fall ; when tired with 
their right hands, they use the left, relieving them. 
A song is frequently chanted during the work. 
The stone mill, so often alluded to in the Old 
and New Testament, consisting of two flat stones 
worked by one or two women, is in use in every 
house. The religious restriction to vegetable 
diet is doubtless of Buddhist origin. Buddhism 
hod the effect of inspiring a great respect for life ; 
and ail orthodox Hindus regard the inviolability 
of animal life as the most sacred of laws. In 
whatever degree sanguinary rites may be practised 
by any portion of these people, such are directly 
opposed not only to the influence and example of 
almost all tlie Brahmans, but to the practice of 
the immense majority of the more cultivated and 
the higher castes. Myriads of Hindus have lived 
ami died without ever {lartaking of animal food ; 
and tunongst tiu^ Jains, every precaution is taken 
to prevent themselvcB involuntarily destroying or 
swaiilowing even insect life. Their priests never 
partake of stale food, lest living creatures should 
havo been genemted in it, keeping a cloth over 
their mouths lest an insect unconsciously enter ; 
ami they walk with a small soft broom in hand, 
with which they gently sweep the ground on 
which they arc to treatl or sit. AVitli all this, 
there is occtisionally witnesatHl amongst some one 
or oiluT of the races following Hinduism an 
ai>athy and indifference as to the preservation of 
the lives of their fellow-creatures which Euro- 
peans fail to understand. An instance of this 
occurred in 1820 at the fair at Hardwar, in which 
700 ptTbons arc stated to have lost their lives. 
U was calculated that not less than two millions of 
peo*ple had assembled on the occasion, when, at tho 
opening of the fair, the rush was so gi'eat towards 
the steps of the bathing-place as to cause this 
melancholy catastrophe. Dreadful as it was, tho 
exertions of the British officers only prevented its 
being infiniUdy greater. An cyti-witness remarked 
that the Brahinaiis looked on not only wiUi apathy, 
but with joy depicted in their countenances ; and 
women at a short distance were bathing in other 
jiarts of the sacred water, with as much indiffer- 
ence 08 if the utmost serenity prevailed around 
them. After the fair, the roatls for miles round 
Hardwar were strewed with dead bodies of men, 
women, horses, camels, and dogs. 

Dress and C 7 oMi«y.— Tho dress of Hindu men 
is of white muslin or cotton clotli, and their 
upper coat is now generally sewed. The under 
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cannent for the lower part of the body, the 
aowati or dhoti, is a loose, unscwed wrapper. 
Women of all dasses wear unsewed wrappers of 
green, red, or yellow coloured cotton, edged with 
silk or gold embroidery, and a bodice of cotton 
or silk. 

Scalp - lock, — All Hindu men retain only 
the tuft of hair on the crown of their heads, 
which is familiar to Euroncans from the pic- 
tures and descriptions of the Indians of North 
America as the scalp - tuft, the most glorious 
trophy, if not the sole reward, of their victor. 
Ihe Hindu practice of wearing this scalping tuft 
(Shik'ha, Sansk. ; d*Zutu, Tel. ; Kudimai, Tam.) 
was" doubtless brought with them from Central 
High Asia ; for, like&e Indians of N. America, the 
Scythians cleaned the scalps they took, and hung 
them to their horses* bridles. The Decalvare of 
the ancient Germans was nothing other than the 
scalping mentioned in the laws of the Visigoths, 
eapulos et cutem detrahere. According to the 
annals of Flude, the Franks still scalped about 
the year 879, and also the Anglo-Saxons; and 
head-hunting is only now being suppressed among 
the Khassya and Garo races of the N.E. frontier, 
and amongst the Dyaka of Borneo. 

Titles, — One amongst the honorific social 
distinctions of the Hindus is that of Acharya, 
a religious teacher, properly a Hraliman who 
instructs religious students of the Vedas, of the 
Brahman, K^triya, and Vaisya castes, but is in 
use as relating to any religious instructor. In the 
south of India the term is applied to the head of 
a religious society, equivalent to the Mahant of 
Hindustan, and the randa or head priest of a 
temple. But it is assumed also by Bituunans en- 
gaged in secular pursuits, by carpenters and other 
arusans, and amongst the Malirattas by cooks. 

Caste, — A great object w ith Hindus in general 
is to preserve their social position in caste. The 
divisions and subdivisions of their different castes 
are very numerous, — the Sudra are said to have 
n^urly fifty ; but with all Hindus purity of caste 
is held of the highest consequence, and its loss 
mi^ occur from various causes. 

The division into castes or sects of the Aryan 
races whom we stylo Hindus, was known to the 
Greeks, and seems to have been early known to 
the Arabs. The Grecian authors, on tlie authority 
of Megasthenes, divided the tribes into seven, and 
Ibn Khurdadba (obiit a.d. 912), an officer of the 
khalifa, also arranges them into seven classes, 
but the occupations differ which these authors 
attributed to them : — 

Greek Authors. Arsb, 


CL Strabo. 

Diodoruii. j 

Airiaii. 

n>a Xtaurasdha 

1, Fhllotopbert. 

Fbiloaoidiers. 

SophUts. 

Sab kubrla. 

1 Busbandmen. 

Huabandmen. 

Huabandmeu. 

Brahma. 

a Shwherds and 
Huaten. 

Shepherds and 
CJowherda. 

Shepherds and 
Cowherds. 

Kataria 

4, Ariilloara and 
llorchanta. 

Artifleera. 

Artittcers, Mer- 
chants, and 
Uoaimen. 

Budaria. 

6. Waniora. 

Warrlom. 

Warriors. 

Baisnra. 

«. Inaiiaotora. 

Inapeeton. 

lus]iectors. 

Sandalia. 

7. Ooimaellora k 
AMuson, 

Coanaellon k 
AaaeMon. 

Aasessort. 

Lahud. 


Ibn Khurdadba’s first name is unknown. By 
the others he seems to indicate the Brahman, 
Kshatiiya, Sudra, Vaisya, the Ghandala, and 


r. Oaldwell tells us timt in all oiHtinary cases 
whm iUegitimate children are bom, if tlicce 


be no gi‘eat dispmty in rank or oaste between 
the parents, the (mild takes that of the two parents 
which is the lower. Where considerable disparity 
exists, and particulaily when the woman is of the 
higher rank, — as, for instance, when a high caste 
woman, or even a woman belonging to the 
middling castes, lias formed an intimacy with a 
Pariah man, — the mother either procures abortion 
or commits suicide. The child never sees the light 
Caste has its chief relations with race descent. 
There are historical instances of sovereigns oreat- 
iug Brahmans in great numbers from amongst 
other races; the Mahratta Brahmans are said 
to have been so made from amongst fishermen ; 
and a ^at body of Rajputs were consecrated of 
tlie Ki^triya caste. 

To escape possible defilement, the servile races 
— Pariah, Mhar, Mhang, Chamar — are compelled 
to dwell outside the village walls, and in the 
larger towns Christians have their own quarters : 
and the higher Aryan castes require the predial 
races not even to approach tlieir dwellings, but to 
stand at a distance and call aloud what they wish to 
communicate. A Hindu may lose or be expelled 
from his caste for many social acts, but no meri- 
torious deed can raise a Hindu from one caste to 
another, nor does immorality or crime degree 
him from his caste. Many castes eat and drink 
together, but intermarriages of persons of different 
castes are almost prohibited in the higher castes, 
and are rare even in the very lowest. It is a 
hedge over which many persons desire to leap. 
Clmitaiiya and other rcforinei‘8 have founded sects 
which have abandoned caste distinctions ; and the 
lower tribes, as the Chamar or shoemaker, the 
Dhobi or washerman, have largely joined anti- 
Brahmanical sects, as the Kabir panthi, Satnaiui, 
etc. The aboriginal races, of I'uraniau descent, 
as a nile, by origin and nature are averse to e.aste 
distinctions and Bnibnianisin. 

AvovatioHn . — The lUces following Hinduism, and 
the converts from amongst Uiein to Mahomedanisin 
and the Sikh faith, are, almost exclusively, the 
owners and tillers of the soil of India; and as 
agriculturists in Northern India are in village 
proprietory communities, those of Central India 
are village proprietors, and those of Western 
and Southern India are ioint holders under 
Government. The entire banking interests in 
India, moneyed men and capitalist class, smaller 
merchants, traders, and carriers, are Hindus ; and 
Hindus are settled for merchandise in Arabia, in 
Afghanistan, all through Persia and Tmkestan; 
they are in Astracan, in the soutliem provinces 
of Russia, even as far as Moscow ; also in Further 
India, throughout Burma, Tenasserim, southwards 
to Singapore; and, from unknown auti(^ity, one 
Hindu tribe of the north-west of the Peninsula 
have been located on the east coast of Africa 
southwards to Mozambique, and liave been the 
witling agents of slave-dealers. 

The more famous amongst their writers » 


wagMtya. 

Ananoogiri. 

Angiraia. 

Apaatambha. 

Axya Bhatta. 

Aawalayaaa. 

Atri. 

Bharata. 

Bharavi. 

BharirUia;i. 


Bhaakara. 
Bhatii. 
Bbava Bhuti. 


Brahmagupta. 

Obaraka. 

Oharandaa. 

Dandl. 


Davi Mahatamya. 
Dhauwantii. 

Dya Dwivada, 
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Gopinailu. 

Gotama. 

Gritoamada. 
HaU^adha Bhatia. 
Hama Chandra. 

Java Deva. 

Kabir. 

Kalhana. 

Kalidasa. 

Katayayana. 

Kautsa. 

Kavi Kamapura. 

Kavi Kaja. 

Krishna Dwaipa Yana. 
Ki*islina Misra. 
Kulluka Bhatta. 
Madhavacharya. 
Kagha. 

Mallinatha. 

MamatU Bhatta. 
Manu. 

Markandeya. 

Mira l^i. 

Murari Misn. 

Nanak. 

Banini. 

Parasara. 

Patanjali. 


Baghu Nandandana BUattl 
Charya. 

Raja Bokhara, 

Rainanaud. 

Ramanuja. 

Sama Kaja Dikshita. 
Sankaracharya. 

Bayana. 

Sayani Chandra Sekhara. 
Bivavaykiar. 

Soma Deva Bhatta. 
Sri-Harsha. 

Bri Krishna Tarkalank&ra. 
Sudraka. 

Sundaru Misra. 

Susruta. 

Vaohispati Misra. 

Vaidya Natha Vachispati. 
Valmiki. 

Yaraha-Mihira. 

V^araohi. 

Vikramaditya. 

Visakba Datta. 

Vishnu Sarman. 

Visva Mitra. 

Visvanatha Kavi Raja. 
Vopadcva. 

Vrmaspati Misra. 
Yajnavalkya. 

A knowledge of reading and writing is very 
widely diffused, but those who cannot write use 
trade-marks as their sign-manual, of which the 
following may be mentioned 

A daffra. 


Mang, 

Dher, 

Carpenter, 

Barber, 

Shopkeeper or Bakal, 
Dhangur, . 

Gardener, 

Banjara, . 

Koh, Kamusi. Bhil, 
Attar and Raugres, 
Kassar (brazieOi 
Kunbi, 

Goldsmith, , 
Blacksmith, . 
Chamar, 

Tailor, 

Soldier, 

Tell, 
i^ragi, 

Maniar, 


A staff. 

Chisel or kikra. 
Looking-glass. 

A balance. 

Scissors. 

Kurpi. 

Spear. 

Bow and arrow 
Joli. 

Tulai. 

A plougli. 

A naminer. 

Anvil 

Leather knife or ispl 

Yard-measure. 

Dagger. 

Subbal pur. 

Forceps. 

Ohuri or brscelotb. 


Heliffiouif Liberty , — From tlie oldest times, suc- 
ceeding rulers of Travancore and Cocliiu, and 
seemingly tliose of Gujerat, have ruled Uieir 
dominions with tlie most entire religious liberty ; 
luid Anib races, Jews, Farsees, Romans, Africans, 
Egyptians, Portuguese, Dutdi, and British have 
tiuded and settled there. At Patna, the little 
Christian church, or Mutli, as it is inserted in the 
vUhige dufturs, was endowed its portion of land 
i'xactly as any other religious establishment. 

In tlie changes between Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism, and witli the occasional forcible proselytizing 
by the Mahomedans to their faitii and by the 
Portuguese at Goa to their views, there has been 
much cruelty; and, generally speaking, Hindu and 
Miihouiedau sovereigns favoured those of their 
subjects who were of the rulers' faiths. But, by an 
Act passccl in 1840, a discontinuance was put to all 
iuterfemico on the part of Britidi fuiictioiiarios 
ill the interior mauagomeiit of native temples ; in 
the customs, habits, and religious proceedings 
of their priests and attcudiuito; in the anunge- 
meut of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals; 
and gencndly in the conduct of tlieir interior 
economy; the tax on pilgrims was abolished; 


and in 1841, salutes and the attendance of troops 
or military bands were forbidden at such feativ^ 
Hindu Morality . — Major Moor remarks it 
is some comparative, though negative, praise to 
the Hindus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and operations 
of nature^ are not externally indecorous. Unlike 
the abominable realities of Egypt and Greece, we 
see the phallic emblem in we Hindu pantheon 
without offence, and know not, until the infor- 
mation be furnished, that we are contemplating 
a symbol whose prototype is indelicate. The 
externa! decency of the symbols, and the diffi- 
culty with which their recondite allusions are dis- 
covered, lx)th offer evidence favourable to the 
moral delicacy of the Hindu character. Temples 
are nevertheless commonly to be seen, on which 
are re)iresented, in statues even of life size, 
figures which only the mind of man in all its 
curruptness and wickedness could conceive. 
However recently erected, these are perhaiis but 
reiimaiits of the period succeeding the asceticism 
and austerities of Buddhism. Books then came 
to be written about heroes whom they deified, 
some of whose lives, as painted, are a continuous 
outrage of decency. But the people generally 
never followed such licence. To have done so, 
society must have ended. At the present day, 
undoubtedly, tlie morality of the Hindus is far 
above the stories in their books, the statues on 
their shrines, or the licence which prevaOs 
amongst the few who associate with the Deva- 
dasa at their temples ; and it is only their jiatience 
under such grossness, their not rising in wrath to 
, reform it, their worship of fire and the elements, 
of the sun and moon, of the lingaiu and yoni, of 
the saligrama, the biulang, the tulsi, and the 
poa ; their reverence for, almost worship of, the 
cow, tlie kite, and the cobra ; their worship of 
Nandi, of idols with unnatuml or hideous fonns, 
of shapeiesH blocks of wood or stone, in which the 
educaWd liave no faith, and which are often 
treated with irreverence by all ; their respect for 
books of the contents of wiiich they are ignorant, 
and which are not worthy of their present civilisa- 
tion, — it is Uieir adherence to all these confused 
amalgamations of the co^irse Vedic creed, Scythio 
worship, fetisiiiam, the austerities and saciedness 
of life of Buddhism, and the licence of Vishnu as 
Krishna, wdaeh excites the wonder and the con- 
tempt of ail educated men. And their indifference 
is tue more remarkable, because two thousand 
years ago they had a reli,«,don ‘ less disgmeed by 
idoUitrouB woi^ip than most of those which pre- 
vailW in early tunes. They had a copious and 
cultivated language, and an extensive and diversi- 
fied literature ; tbey had made great progress in 
the mathematical sciences, they speculated pro* 
fouudly in the mysteries of man and natui*e, and 
they had acquix'eu remarkable proficiency in many 
of the ornamental and useful arts of life. In 
short, whatever defects may be justly attributed 
to their religion, their govermnent, their laws, 
their literature, their sciences, their arts, as con- 
trasted with tlie same proofs of civilisation in 
modern Europe, the Aryan Hindus were in sU 
these respects quite as civilised as any of the most 
ciyiiiBe(| nations of the ancient world, and in as 
eoily times i*s any of which records or tradition 
remain.’ In the re -ascendency of Biahmanijuu 
after the oyertUrew of Buddhism, the prime defeot 
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of which was a want of knowledge of the true 
God, and to which was subsequently added a relic 
worsliip, and an over-fondness for asceticism, the 
writers who ore now regarded by the Hindus as 
authorities, introduced the outrageous matters 
which at the present day are the shame and 
degradation of the followers of this extraordinaiy 
faith. Major Moor observes that, with a little 
alteration, the first part of Juvenals fifteenth 
satire, beginning * Qius nescit/ might be applied 
to the teachers of Hinduism as now seen, as 
happily as to the Egyptians, the objects of 
Juvenal's severity. It is a picture of the 
Hinduism of the present day: — 

* Who knows not that there’s nothing vile nor odd, 
Which hrain-siok Brahmans turn nut to a god ? 
Some of those blockheads bulls and cows adore ; 
Fish, reptiles, birds, and snakes, as many more ; 

A loiig-tail’d upe sumo suppliants admire. 

Or raandike elephant, a god the sire ; 

One race a god, hnlf-man half- fish, revere, 

Others to unsightly moieties adhere ; 

Hosts to a stone’s high deity bend down, 

AVliilo others sticks with adoration crown ; 

Nay, vegetables hero hold rank divine, — 

On leeks or mushrooms *tia profane to dine. 

O holy nation, where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods throughout the tedious year ! * 

It haa been remarked that the charactera of 
many of the Hindu deities are faintly indicated by 
the term immoral. Eveiy thing that ia groas and 
sensual and wrong ia to be found aa ordinary acta 
of tlieir deities ; and tlie followers of these faiths 
present the extraordinary spectacle of a people 
with purer lives than is to be found in the 
idolatrous or demonolatrous systems of religion 
which they follow. They have a proverb luuon^t 
themselves, — * Yatlia devas, Tatha bhaktah/ t.r. 
As is the god, so is the won^ipper, — happily not 
applicable to their own conduct. For in their 
domestic lives tliey are gentle, not aggressive ; 
modest, reverent, respecters of autliority, tempoial 
and spiritual ; desirous of knowledge, seekers of 
the truth, patient under mental or Imdily labour ; 
diligent in their callings, frugal, tenq>erate, and 
chaste ; living witli one wife, though Hindu law 
permits a plurality; amongst the entire Hindu 
races offences against the person are rare, and it 
is only amidst the licence of the temples that 
groas polygamy is common, and is even there 
confined to the habitues of the shrines, 

la all these remarks, however, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the Hindus comprise many 
races, and dwell in many different climates. 
Amongst some of the races, and {milicitlarly 
aiiionpit the non-Aryan tribes, there is much 
drinking of alcoholic fluids, which witli otlier 
of their races is almost unknown. Mountstmurt 
Elphinstonc says their most prominent vice is 
want of veracity. They do not even resent the 
imputation of falsehood. The same man would 
-calmly answer to a doubt by saying, ‘ Why should 
I tell a lie ? ’ who Would shed blood for what he 
regarded as the slightest iofiingement of his 
honour. Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for 
intrigue and cunning, when their situation calls 
forth ilioso qualities. Patient, supple, and insinu- 
ating, they penetrate tlie views of the persons 
witli whom tiiey have to deal lake all mat are 
'slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 
and much addicted to verbal altercation.' *Thc 
manner in which often,’ Dr. Ohevers writes at 
p. 451, ^ a crowd of Bengalis fall upon a victim of 


their displeasure, and beat and tear him into 
pieces with sticks, fists, feet, bands, and any 
w'capon which may happen to have been brought 
or caught up, until tne body lies in the midst 
of them a mere bloody, featureless, disjointed, 
broken mass, is scarcely characteristic of the 
reputed mildness of the national character.’ — 
Able DomeneclCs Deserts of N, America ; Bunsen^s 
Egypt; Brown's Teloogoo Dictionary; CaldwelVs 
Comparative Grammar^ also Tinnevelly Shanars; 
Calcutta Review ; Coleman's Mythology; Cunning* 
ham^s Bhilsa Topes; Cunningham's History of the 
Sikhs; Elliot's Histoi-y of India; Elliot's Supple* 
mental Glossary ; Elphinstone's Hist of India ; 
Hodgson in Bengal As, Soc. Transactions ; 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnolofpf; Marsden's Marco 
Polo; Max Midler's Chips; Marshall's Stat Rep,; 
Moor's Pantheon ; Mullen's Hindu Philosophy ; 
Sherring'a Castes and 'Tribes; Stj'ange's Hindoo 
Law ; Tennant's Ceylon ; Tod's Rajasthan ; Tod's 
Tmvels ; Vigne's Travels ; Ward's Hindoos ; 
Wilsons Glossary ; Wheeler's Mahabharata ; 
Wheeler's Ramayana ; Wheeler's Travels of a 
Hindoo ; Wilson in Royal As. Soc, IransacUons ; 
Williams' Story of Nala. 

HINDUSTAN is a term which the pe^le of 
Europe apply to British India generally. To the 
people of India, however, and to Europeans resid- 
ing there, the name is restricted to that part of 
Uie country which live between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhya mountains, and from the Panjab 
in the N.W. to Bengal in the S.E. This was 
the Aryavartha or Aryan country of the Sanslurit 
writers, who also called it Puuya bhumi, or the 
Sacred Laud. Jutting to the south of this 
portion is a triangular promontory or peninsula, 
Known to the Hindus as the Deklmn (Deccan), 
meaning the south ; and these two portions form 
the region which is briefly to be noticed here. 

Rivers and Mountains . — The northern portion ia 
watered by the Ganges and the Indus and their 
tributaries, and it is known ns the Indo-Gangetio 
plain. It is an immense extent of flat country, 
stretching from sea to sea, is entirely composed of 
alluvial deposits of very late geological age, and it 
separates tlie hilly ground of the Peninsula h'om 
the mountain ranges of Sind, the Pan jab, the Hima- 
laya, Assam, and Burma. Sevend of the southern 
rivers are large, — the Nerbadda, Tapti, Mahauadi, 
Godaveiy, Kistna, and Cauvery ; but none of them 
equals iu importance the Gauges, or the Indus, 
or the Brahmaputra, which, witli the Irawadi of 
Further India, are the only rivers navigated by 
steam flotillas, though the Godavery has boats 
trafficking on it. The marine lagoons, on tlie east 
and west coasts, connected by canals, are available 
for inland navigation^ and most of the rivers and 
their afHuents are utilized for irrigation. The east 
coast of Uie Peninsula is wash^ by the Bi^ of 
Bengal, and its west coast by the Arabian ; 
but the great Indo-Gangetic plain is mountain 
giri. To the west are the Khirtari, the Suliman, 
and the maze of mountains separating India 
Afghanistan ; to the south are too Vindhya: and on 
all the north Hiudustan proper is bounded by the 
stupeudous Himalayas. 

The Aravalli hills are conuected by lower 
ranges with the western extremity of the Vindhya 
mountains, on the holders of Gujerat, and stretch 
northwards to a considerable distance l^ond 
Ajmir, in the directioa of Dehli, forming the 
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division between the desert on the west and the 
central table-laud. It would be more correct to 
say the level of the desert, for the south-eastern 
portion, including Jodhpur, is n fertile country. 

Avmrlcantal'^ a great plateau, forms the water- 
shed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, Johilla, and 
Ncrbadda, These rivcis, thougli largo and full of 
water even half-way from their inouths, arc very 
irregular in the slopes of their beds, and arc 
disturbed by frequent rapids, so that, owing to 
these impcaiments, incrcasefl still further by the 
rocky character of the river beds or their banks, 
navigation is limited for the most part to the 
lower portions of their course. 

Central India is a table-land of unequal surface, 
from 1500 to 2500 feet above the sea, bounded by 
the Aravalli inount{iins on the west, and those of 
the Vindliya on the south, supported on the cast 
by a lower range in HnndclRhand, and sloping 
gradually on the north-east into the basin of the 
Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. The 
plateau is known as the Patar, and many parts 
arc covered with jungle. The Aravalli hills have 
afforded protection to the most ancient sovereign 
race in the east or west, — the ancient stock of the 
Suryavansa, the HeliafhT of India, or children of 
the sun, the princes of Mewar, who, wheirpressed, 
were wont to retire to its fastnesses, only to issue 
again when occasion offered. 

Ti»e Vimlhya mountains north of the Ncrbad<la 
river, and the Satpura range south of that river, 
run iitisi and west, and separate Hindustan proper 
from the Dekhan. 

In that peninsular Dckhan or southern portion 
arc two mountain ranges, known as the Kastern and 
Western Ghats. Tlicsc ghats run in wavy lines 
southwards towards Cape Comorin, approaching 
and receding from the coast, and leaving, be- 
tween them and the sea, low, alluvial, fertile tracts 
from 50 to lOt) miles broad. The region enclosed 
within the ghats has several extensive plateaus, 
rising 1200 to 3000 feet above the sea, as in 
the Ceded Districts, Coimbatore, Hyderabad, and 
Mysore ; and in the more southern parts arc spurs 
rising higher, with i)articular names. For in- 
stance, to the north of Coimbatore the chain rises 
abruptly to 8000 feet, as the NeUgherry range, and 
conitnucs northward as the mountains of Coorg. 
The rainfall, which is great on the western coast, 
is less on the Neilghcrrics, being 82 inches at 
Dodabetia, and 48 incljcs at Ootacamund. Farther 
north, in the Nagar district of Mysore, where are 
many rounded or table-topped hills 4500 feet 
high, often cultivated to that height, and rising 
in some places to upwards of GOOD k*ct, the climate 
of the western part is very humid, and particularly 
•o at the town of Nagar or Bednur, 4000 feet 
high, on a spur of the western chain, where in- 
deineiit rain is said to last for months. 

The Travancore group presents a striking ana- 
logy to the island of Ceylon. The hills are loftiest 
at the extreme north of that district, where they 
steeteh east and west for GO or 70 miles, separat- 
ing the districts of Dindigul and Madura. 

The Pifhey mountains are west of the Dindigul, 
the Antmallay south of Coimbatore, and the Sheva- 
gtri south-west of Madura. 

Climate and Seasons , — A country with such 
varied features, and extending through 28 degrees 
of latitude (8® 8^ to 3G® N.^, has climates and pro- 
ducts eommensurately varied. In Hindustan the 


people URu.ally arrange the year into throe periods, 
— the ClioMiuasa or Ibirk'ha, which is tlic rainy 
season of four months’ duration ; after which is 
the Sccal.i, or .lhara, or Mohasa, the cold season: 
followed by llio Dhubkala or K’huisa, or hot 
season. 'J’his division indicates generally the 
course of the seasons in all Hindu.stan, though in 
one localit y or another the rains or the hot or cold 
seasons may be somewhat more or Ices prolonged. 

Winds and Italns. — The S.W. monsoon blows 
from the iSouthern Ocean, and is loaded with 
vapour. This is deposited largely along the sea-face 
of the Western (iliata, and between them ami the 
sea, from 70 to 100 inches at the sea-level, and as 
much as 250 itiches on the mountain face. At 
Mahabalcshwar it amounts to 2G0 inches annually. 
In the t:^outhrrn Konkan, especially in tlieSawant- 
wari district, the rains arc as heavy os in Canara. 
At Bombay the rains last from June till the end 
of September, and tlm fall is only 71 inches, which 
is coiisiflerably less than at any point farther 
south on the west coast. At Tannn, however, the 
avci.agc fall is more than 100 inches. This mon- 
soon wind passes over the plains of Bengal, and 
strikes on the Khassya mountains and the whole 
length of lh(* Himalaya, dtsdiarging itself in heavy 
rains. From April till August it blows from the 
ea.st of soulh, in August S.S.K., and in September 
more easterly, lowering the temperature of Bengal 
and of tbc nortbern plains, tlioiigli the plains of 
the Fan jab continue excessively heated. 

From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, the 
heat of a great pait of India continues great ; but 
after the autumnal equinox, the great innss of the 
Himalaya becomes intensely cold, and the plains 
of India generally become cool. Whcic (lie N.E. 
monsoon prevails, it is everywhere a land wind, 
except on t))e cast coast of the Karnatic, the 
Malay IVniusula, and the Archipelago. In 
Malaya it blows over a great extent of sea, and 
is therefore very rainy; but in ihc Karnatic the 
width of sea is not great, so that the rniiifall, 
though well marked, is less, and terminates long 
before the end of the monsoon, probably from the 
wind acqniriF)g a niorc directly southerly direction, 
after the sun has reached the southern tropic. 
The amount of rain varies prodigiously in different 
parts of India, from aln» 08 t none to 555 inches at 
Cherrapnnji ; but the rainfall affords no direct 
criterion of the humidity of any climate, for the 
atmosphere may bo saturated with moisture with- 
out any precipitation taking place. Thus, while 
ill Sikkim F for 300 feet is the proportion for 
elevations below 7000 feet, on the Ncilgherry 
Ililte it is about V for 340 feet; in Khassya, F 
for 380 feet ; and the elevations of Nagpur and 
Amb.ila produce no perceptible diminution in 
their mean temperature, which is as great as 
that which would noiinslly be assigned to them 
were they at the level of the sea. The chief 
fall occurs during the S.W. niousoon, between 
May and October. On the more southerly part of 
the Coromandel coast, on the east of the lYmiii- 
sidrt, heavy rain falls in the months October to 
December, at the opening of the N.E. monsoun ; 
and ill all the more northerly provinces, a well- 
marked season of winter rains occur, commencing 
about Christmas, and extending to February. At 
this season, in the south of India, showers occur, 
but they have little effect on agricultural opera- 
tions, —often, indeed, arc injurious to cotton when 
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grown as a cold^wcather crop. Subject to these 
exeeptionSf it inaj be said generally that the por- 
tion of India east of the 80th meridian has a 
rainfall of more than 40 inches, while the portion 
west of the same meridian has less than 40 inches. 
The region in which the fall is less than 30 
inches includes at most the whole of the Pan jab, 
a considerable part of the N.W. Provinces, a large 
part of Hajputana and Kattjawar, as well as almost 
the whole of the Dekhan and Mysore. In Sind, 
and in the southern portion of tlie Panjab, the 
rainfall is less than 15 inches, and is extremely 
iiTCffulnr; but in Sind the agriculture almost 
whwly depends on artificial irrigation from the 
Indus. Tne parts of the country most subject to 
droughts arc — (1) the IV. and S. parts of the N.W. 
Provinces, tlie Panjab E. of the Sutlei ; (2) the 
W, and N. States of Rujputana and of the Central 
Plateau, which border on the N.W. Provinces ; (3) 
the districts of Bombay and Madras above the 
ghats, together with the Routhern and weRtern 
regions of Hyderabad and all Mysore, except <ho 
strip lying close along the Western Ghats; and 
( 4 ) the Madras districts along the east coast, and 
at the southern extremity (»f Ae Pcninsnla. 

Dr. Royle gives tl'e following aiTiiiigernont of 
the countries of which the plants will grow in the 
different parts of India 

Tropical snd ICnst Italian Travancorc, Codiin, Mala- 
isianda, tropic.'xl Africa, hnr, Ceylon, ^ Malay 

Jlrazli, Outana, Moat reninMuhs Chittagong, 

Ihdies, and Florida. Betigftl, Lower Assam. 

Bant and west coast ot Coromandel c<»«»t, North- 
Africa. ern Clrcars, Konkan. 

S. fitatci of N, America, Omerat, Bchar, Doab, 
E|^pt,N.of Africa, Syria, DeliU, Malwn. 

Mexican highlands, lower Mysore, hilly ranges in 
mountains of S])iun. Dekhan, Hnjputana. 

S. of Africa, cxtra-tropical Saharunpur and Northern 
New Holland, S. America Doab, 
beyond 23j|® S. lat. 

Mediterranean region. Dehra Doon, and Hima- 
layan valleys to moder- 
ate elevations. 

Chino - Japanese region, Ncilgherries, Upper As- 
Middle Andes, Peru, and sam, Himalayan motin- 
mountains of Brazil. tains. 

North of Europe, north of Himalayan mountains, re- 
Asia, k North America. gions of oaks and pines. 
Arctic regions, mountains Himalayas above region of 
of Europe, Elevated forest. 

Andes. 

Crop^.— Many parts, alike of the northern and 
southern districts, have two crops during the 
year, — one called the kharif or rain crop, sown in 
June, and reaped in October ; the other, sown in 
October, and reaped in March and April, called 
the rabi or spring or cold - weather crop. Tfie 
latter, embracing the months which approximate 
in temperature to those of the season of cultivation 
in colder countries, corresponds with them also in 
the nature of the plants cultivated, as for instance 
wheat, barley, sorghum, oats, and millet, peas, 
beans, vetch, tares, chick-pca, pigeon-pea, ana 
lentils ; tobacco, salfiov/er, and chicory ; flax, 
and plants allied to mustard and rape, as oil- 
seed ; carrot, coriander, and cummin, and other 
seeds of a similar kind, ns ajwain, sonf, soya, and 
anison. In the rainy season, a totally different 
set of plants engages the agriculturist's attention, 
as rice, cotton, indigo, and maize, with sorghum, 
pulse, paspalum, most of the tropical legumes, 
as well as several of the cucuml^r and gourd 
tribes, together with the sesamum for oil, and the 


varietttes of the egg plant as a vegetable. The 
sunn and sunni species of Corcliorus and Crota- 
laria cordage plants are also cultivated at this 
SGfUBon. In the extreme N.W. countries, as, for 
instance, throughout Afghanistan, the climate Is 
excmiyc. The coltl of the winter is intense, the 
spring is damp and raw, and the summer, during 
which hot west winds prevail, is intensely hot at 
all elevations. The crops are chiefly wheat and 
barley, even up to 10,000 feet* elevation. Rice is 
cultivated in great quantity at Jalalabad, 2000 
feet; at Kabul, 6400 feet; and to a considerable 
extent at Ghazni, 7730 feet. Poplars, willows, 
and date-palm trees arc extensively planted, as 
well as mulberry, walnut, apricot, apple, pear, 
and peach trecs» and also the Klseagnus orientalis, 
wiiich bears an eatable fruit. The vine abounds as 
in all warm and dry temperate climates. The 
majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants arc 
also, on the one sitle, natives respectively of the 
Caspian Btep]>e8 and N. Persia, and of Siberia on 
the other. 

The date is cultivated in Baluchistan up to 4500 
feet; and a dwarf palm, Chamscrops Uitchioana, 
occurs abundantly in many places, but 
with a somewhat local distribution. 

Tim area of the entire region under notice 
is 1,308,332 square miles, and its population 
253,891,821. Excluding Assam and British 
Burma, both of which are beyond llinduRtan in 
Further India, the British administer 876,972 sq. 

, miles of territory, with a population of 193,270,700 
; souls ; and the states in alliance, feudatory and 
I mediated, have an area of 573,772 square miles, 
with a population of 52,002,924. 

RactM . — The British territory is chiefly in the 
plains, and its population at the census of 1871 
comprised 73 J per cent, of Hindus and Sikhs, 
21 i per cent, of Mahomedans, and 5 per cent, of 
all others, including under this title Buddhists, 
Jains, Christians, Jews, Parsecs, Bramhoes, and 
Hillmen. As this page is passing through the 
press, portions only of the 1881 census have been 
made public, and the figures are to some extent 
not up to date. Under the designation Hindu are 
iucliiaed almost nil who profess, in some form, the 
Brahmanic religions, or who are worshippers of 
local deities, of whom about 10 j millions are 
Brahmans, 5 J millions are Kslmtriyas and Rajputs, 
105 J inillioiis of other castes ; 8} millions do not 
recognise caste; and 17} millions are aboriginal 
tribm or semi-lliiidiiized aboriginals. In 1881 
the numbers were as under : — 

Hindus, . . 187,937,4.50 Jains, . . . 1,221,896 

Sikhs, . . . 1,853,426 Christisns, . 1,862,634 

Mahomedans, 50,121,585 Aborigines, , 6,426,511 

BudiUiists, . 3,418,884 Others,. . . 1,049,435 

The Buddhists are almost all inhabitants of 
Burma, and not of Hindustan, but with the incom- 
plete census reports the residence respectively 
cannot be distinguished. 

The ancestors of the present inhabitants, dur- 
ing the bygone ages, either as immigrants or as 
conquerors, have been entering India from the 
north and west. How little these have amalga- 
mated, may be judged of by mentioning that out of 
1080 villages lying here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, and which were under British 
management in 1844, there were found to be 41 
different tribes of agriculturista And as a 
characteristic of the rebellion of 1857 and 
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H WM observed that certain classes of villagers 
attacked and destroyed other classes ; — the power- 
ful hand of a regular govcniineut being temper' 
arily removed, the ancient antipathies of race at 
once came into plar. Dwelling amongst each 
other, door to door, but yet never mixing, neither 
eating together nor intermarrying, most of the 
moea remain as distinct as when, 10, 15, 20, 80, 
40, and 60 centuries ago, they came to the south. 
It is this separating system which has kept the 
stocks of Aryan and Turanian races of India pure. 
On the slightest suspicion as to descent, all inter- 
course ceases, and the descendants, in different 
lines from the same recognised ancestor, form new 


castes. In this way almost every family of a few 
hundred years’ duration is now broken up. The 
cause of the origin of this exclusive jiropensity is 
unknown, further than that the system of caste 
and the forms of Brahnianic worship commenced 
amonjTgt the East Aryans after their passage of the 
Sutlej, and now every Aryan and most Turanian 
households are guided by its rules. 'I'ho tribes 
and castes are everywhere numerous. It has 
been estimated that in Bengal alone, if their sub** 
divisions and s(ipts and clans be taken into ac- 
count, they would amount to many thousands. 
The Bombay Census Iteport of 1881 enumerates 
1245. 


Population of InJiii ftccf»r»ling to Censna of IHKl,— rlaaKilleU undfr Scxch ami Religion, and distinguishing British Territory 

from Native States. 


Province or 
fttntp. 

Total Population of all Religlona.| 

Hindna. 

Mahomm. 

Aborign. 

Bnddh. 

Chriut. 

Bikha. 

Jaina. | 

Otheri. 


Fomalee. 

Total. 

M. & F. 

M. &,r. 

M. & F. 

M. at: 

MTkF. 

M. & F. 

M. & F. 

M. & F. 

Territory. 
Ajmir, . . . 
Ajiiani, . . . 
DenKAl, . . • 
B«nir, . . . 
Bombsy, . . 
Britiiih Burma, 
Central Prov., . 
Cootv, . . . 
Madms, . . . 

N.W.P.aOmlh, 
Panjab, . . . 

248,844 

2,503,70.3 

.34,025,591 

1,380,492 

8,497,718 

1,001,005 

4,059,435 

100,430 

1.5,421,043 

22,912,650 

10,210,053 

211,878 
2, .377, 723 
34,911,270 
1,202,181 
7,9.56,006 
1,745,700 
4,870,:i56 
77,803 
1.5, 749, .588 
21,195,313 
8,040,384 

460,722 

4,881,426 

60,536,861 

2,672,673 

16,4.54,414 

.3,7.36,771 

9,838,791 

178,302 

31,170,631 

44,107,809 

18,8.50,4.37 

876,020 

.3,062,146 

45,4.52,806 

2.425,6.54 

12,308,582 

162,489 

28,407,678 

38,0.5.3,394 

7,1.30,628 

r.7,609 
1,317,022 
21,704,724 
187,5.5.5 
8,021,131 
168,881 
275,773 
12.541 
1,033, .561 
5,022,886 
10,525,150 

488,251 
2,055,822 
37, .338 
562,678 

1,533.590 

6,56.3 

15.5,800 

1 

3,2.51*684 

17 

1,536 

103 

2,864 

2.22.5 
7,098 

128,135 

1.83.5 
138,817 

84,219 

11,940 

3,1.52 

711,080 

47,604 

38,420 

182 

14 

549 

.525 

127,100 

’ 97 

*8,644 

1,121,004 

24,308 

168 

1,609 

20,020 

216,224 

5 

45,718 

09 

24,978 

79,957 

86,826 

109 

177 

87,407 

245 

60,382 

148,906 

668,808 

21 

1,804 

221 

1,645 

Total. . . . 

102,850,879 

99,0.38,018 

201,888,807 

144,875,315 

45,127,033 

4,^7,688 

3,418,476 

1,168,6891,253,116 

448,897 

910,784 

Feudatory St. 
Bombay, . . 
Central Prov., . 

8,572,355 

3, .308, 804 
842,083 

6,041,249 

5, .526, 403 

758,229 

869,216 

12 

6.837| 80 

282,219 

8.808 

867,687 

1,700,720 

741,750 

1,. 385, 280 

9,914 

220,318 

,, 

24 

S 

198 

93,989 

N.W.P.aOwdh; 

384,699 

867,051 

.501,727 

240,014 

, , 

9 


1 

* * 1 

Panlab, . . . 

2,112,803 

1,740,380 

3,861,683 

2,121.767 

1,137,284 


387 

279 

595,110 

6.862 

4 

Total, . . . 

e,937,oa 

6, .31 77158 

13,254,402 

0,5.3.5.177 

2.140,441 

580,634 

.399 

7,149 

596,142 

289, 2(H 

97,296 

i.oiT.oao 

Tl. Brit. Terri, 
find. Fend. 8i) 
Native States. 
Baroda, . . 

lOQ.Vsf.MS 

105,365,370 

215,143,209 

154,410.402 

47,257,474 

5,267,222 

3,418,876 

1,176,7381,848,267 

>88,161 

1,139,512 

1,04.5,493 

2,185,005 

1,852,868 

174,980 

101,522 
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46,718 

8,146 

Central India, . 

4,882.823' 

4,870,084 

0,261,907 

7,800,300 

610,718 

891,424 


7,065 

*1,456 

49,824 

1,025 

Cochin, . . . 

801,815 

208,403 

600,278 

420,324 

33, .344 



186,861 

1,249 

Hyderabad, . 

6,002,187 

4,848,457 

9.845,504 

8,893,181 

926,029 



18,614 

*3*664 

*8*621 

686 

Mysore, . . . 

2,085,842 

2,100,346 

4,186,188 

3,9.56„33e 

200.484 


0 

29,249 

41 

60 

R^putana, . . 

6,544,605 

4,723,727 

10,268,392 

8,830,243 

861,747 

106,343 


1,204' 9 

87*8,672 

21,084 

Travancore, 

1,197,134 

1,204,024 

2,401,158 

1,7.5.5,010 

146,000 



408,542; 

07 

Tl. Native St., . 

20.153,928 

18, .504, 594 

.38,748,522 

3.3, .526,058 

2,8.54.111 

1,1.59,289 

9 

1 6S6.8M 

5,160 

483,736 

82,355 

Grand Tl, Pop., 

120,941,851 

1123, 040, 070I25.3, 891 ,821 

1S7.937,4,50 

'50,121, .58.5'6, 426, 511 

13,-^13,884 

'1,86H,G.H l,85,3,42r 

1,221,896 

i,<i4o,485 


Many of the alwrigiiial tribes, now under the 
British or feudatory rulers, are broken national- | 
ities,as the Gond, the Bhil, the Kathi, the Gujar, the 
Mair, the Mcena, tlie Bbar, the Kurku, the Maria, 
the Khond, the ii^antal, the Kol. There are smaller 
tribes in Chulta hiagpiirand the Tributary Mahals, 
wild mountain races in Julpiguri, with more com- 
pact clans of Mongoloid tribes in the Garo, Khassya, 
Jaintia, and Naga Hills, and in Tiperah and the 
Chittagong Hill tracts. On the hills and in the 
plains ill the extreme south of PeninsuW India, 
are the Nair, the Coorgs, the Beiicr, the Male 
Arasiir, the Kadar, the Vanadi, the Irular, the 
Badflga, the Toda, the Kolar and Kummbar, and 
the Saura, the Chenchwar of the Eastern Ghats. 

The Kallar, Maravar, Tcer, and Shanar occupy 
the plains in the very south of the Peninsula. 
Some of the predial tribes, the Dorn, Pariah, Mhar, 
Holiyar, Mhang, Dhor, Chamar, Veddar, Puller, 
Ghernmar, are aettled in the outskirts of the 
villages ; but the Wodawar, Banjara, Lanibari, 
Korawa, Bhaora, Bhatii, the Yerkala, some of 
the Kurumbar, and others, are homedoss wanderers, 
moving amid the civilised settled dwellers of the 
plains, or secluded in the hills and forests, and are 
largely predatory, as tare also the Sansi. Baori, 
Hariii of the Panjab, and the Nat of Northern 
Hindnatan. The Dravidiam are in several great I 


nations, as the Tamilar, the Teling, and the Canar- 
esc. 

The more compact of the smaller nationalities 
of Dravidian and Kolariao descent have found 
shelter in the mountain tracts on the south-west 
of Bengal proper, in the hills of Oiissa, and in the 
valleys of the Satpura and Vindhya ranges, and 
in northern Gondwana, where they have formed 
nisny little states under chiefs claiming to be of 
au'dent linenge, or cadets of Rajput bouses. 

^ The next in nurobers arc the Mahomedans. They 
are chieflv in Bengal, the N.W. Provinces, and 
the Panjab, with sm.'.ller nnmbers in Oudh, parts 
of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, or dis- 
persed among the Hindu communities. None of 
them have settled among the semi- civilised or 
wild aboriginal tribes. Mai^ of them are of 
Arab, Afghan, Moghul, and Persian descent, but 
a consid^Table number are of converts from 
Hinduism ; and the ancestors of the great bulk of 
j those in Bengal, in number 21,704,724 in 1881, 

I are recognised to have been non-Aryan aborimnes, 
j though their history ia not known. The Maho- 
i iiiedansarc in two Sf cts, the Sunni and the Shiah, 
the former greatly preponderating, with smaller 
offahoota knowm as Sfahdavi. In 1881, the total 
of the Mahomedans of Hindustan was 50,121,686. 
Hindustan is partly under British, partly under 
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Ra|t»ai, Hindu, and Mahomedan rule. The pHn- 
cipal of the allied ^tatee are those ruled over by 
Hindu sovereigns, and the Rajput families of Udai- 
pur or Me war, of Jodhpur or Mar war, of Jeyjpore 
m Hajputana, by the Rao of Outch, and the Hindu 
sdfveroigns of Mysore, Travancorc, and Cochin. 
The Mimratta rulers are of Kolhapur, the Gaekwar, 
Sindia, and Holkar ; the Mahomedan states are 
Bhopal and Hyderabad. The French have pos- 
sessions in Hindustan, with an area of 178 square 
miles, and 271,460 souls; and the area of the 
Portuguese possessions Is 1086 square miles, with 
407,712 souls, chiefly in towns or suburban. 

The chieftiiins of Itajputana have about 93,000 
armed retainers, mostly undisciplined. 

The Hyderabad state is composed of portions of 
Telingana, Karnatica, Malmrasthra, and Gond- 
wana. Its ruler, styled the Nizam, is a ^fahomedan, 
and most of its territorial nobility and its soldiery 
are of the same sect. The ai-ea, including Berar, 
is about 98,000 square miles, and its population 
11,226,496. 

In the Hyderabad state there are three large 
armed forces, — one body, the subsidiary force, at 
Secunderabad, of about 5000 of all arms; the 
other, the contingent, also of all arms, about 5000, 
at Elliehpur, Bolarum, Aurangabad, Hingoli, and 
Mominabad ; and the Nizam lias a large body of 
disciplined and undisciplined troops, stated in 
1879 at 38,000 infantry, 8200 cavalry, and 725 
guns. 

The dominions of the Maharaia Sindia are 
33,119 square miles in extent, with a population 
of 2,500,000, and revenue, 1 million. 

The Maharaja Sindia can, under treaty agree- 
ments, maintain a regular force of 5000 men, and 
86 guns. The fortress overlooking the town of 
Gwalior is held by British troops, who occupy 
also the neighbouring cantonment of Morar. 

The Maharaja Holkar of Indore and Malwa 
rules over about 8400 square miles of straggling 
territory in Central India, witli a population of 
about 750,000. 

Bhopal a^ljoins Holkar's dominions to the east- 
ward. Its ruler and the court are Mahomedans, of 
Pathan descent, os are likewise a large number of 
the population of the chief town. The territory 
contains 6760 square miles, and nearly 700,000 
inhabitants. The number of armed retainers 
maintained is about 6000, with 39 guns of sorts. 
Bhopal has, from the earliest times, displayed an 
unswerving friendship for and loyalty to the 
British. In the most tryins times of the Mutiny, 
when other states wavered, Bhopal stood true. 
The dvnasty which rules it has never shown any 
love for aggression. A small colony of Maho- 
medans planted in the midst of a large Hindu 
community at the time of the break up of the 
Moghul empire, the descendants of that colony 
have been satisfied to maintain the dominion of 
their fathers. Pathans in Central India are as 
much foreigners to the Hindu population as are 
the British. The present and preceding ruler have 
been ladies, eminently just and devout. 

The Native IStatea of India can dispose of 64,172 
cavalry, 241,068 foot soldiers, and 9890 trained | 
artillerymen, workbg 5252 guns. 

The Mewar state, of 11,614 square miles, and a 
population of 1,161,400 souls, was founded about 
A.P. 144. It M asK) called Udaipur from its 
capital It is ruled over by a family of Surya- 
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vansa or Solar descent, Sissodia Rajputs, the 
Heliadm of India, the highest in social rank and 
dignity of all the Rajput chiefs of India, descend- 
ants from Rama, king of Ayodhya. 

The states of Doongurpur, Sirobi, and Partab- 
gurh are offshoots from it; and Sivaji, the founder 
of the Mahratta power, was descend^ from the 
Udaipur family. By treaty in 1818, the British 
Indian Government undertook to protect this state. 

The Jeypore state, of 15,000 square miles, 
and a population of 1 ,900,000 souls, is ruled by 
Cuchwaha Rajputs (Kachwaha), who also claim 
descent from Kama. It was founded amongst the 
Mecna race, a.d. 967. The family furnished to the 
Moghul emperors some of their most illustrious 

f enerals ; and Jey Singh ii. (A.D. 1699) was a 
istinguished mathematician and astronomer. In 
1803 the state entered into a treaty of alliance 
with the British. 

The Marwar or Jodhpur state was founded 
about A.D. 1459 by Jodha, a descendant of the 
Itahtor Rajput kings of Kanouj. Among the 
Rojput states it ranks next to Mewar and Jeypore. 
Its area is 85,672 square miles, and population, 
1,783,600. 

Bundi is ruled by a family of the Ilara tribe 
of Rajputs. Its area is 2291 square miles, and 
population, 220,000 ; revenue, Rs. 5,00,000. Raja 
Otneda, in 1804, gave efficient assistance to Colonel 
Monson when retreating before Holkar; and in 
1818, Maha Rao Bishen Singh concluded a treaty 
with the British, acknowiedgiug the British 
BUpremacy. 

The Kotak principality was formed in the 
beginning of the 17th century by the chief of 
Bundi, who was forced by the Maharana of 
Udaipur to cede half his territory to his younger 
brother. Its treaty with the British is in 1817, 
and this was the first of the Rajput states to co- 
operate with the British in suppressing the Pin- 
daris. During the mutiny of 1857, however, the 
Maha Rao mi^e no attempt to assist the Political 
Agent, who with his two sons was murdered. 
Area, 5000 square miles; population, 483,000; 
revenue, Rs. 25,00,000 • tribute, Rs. 1,84,720. 

Jhallawar was formed in 1838, when the Kotah 
principality was dismembered, and (8th April) 
Britisli supremacy was acknowledged by Kai 
Rana Mudun Singh undertaking to pay Rs. 80,00u 
annually as tribute. Its area is 2500 sq. miles ; 
population, 220,000 ; and revenue, Rs. 14,50,000. 

Tonh is ruled by a Mahomedan ruler with the 
title of Nawab, descendant of Amir Khan, a 
famous predatory leader. Its area, 1800 square 
miles; population, 182,000 ; revenue, Rs. 8,00,000. 

Kerrowlee is a Hindu state, with an area of 1878 
square miles; population, 188,600; revenue, 
Bcl 3,00,000. Its maharaja, Muddun Pal, did 
good service during the mutinies. 

Kishenyarh is an offshoot of Marwar. Its area. 
720 square miles ; population, 70,000 sonls ; ana 
revenue, Rs. 6,00,000. 

Dholpur is rulM by a Jat family. Its chief in 
1803 co-operated with the Britkh during the 
second Mahratta war, and its chief in 1857 
aided the fugitives from Gwalior. Its area, 1626 
square miles ; population, 500,000 ; and revenne, 
Rs. 6,00,000. 

BhurAur Is also a Jat principality. It was 
founded by BiH, a fteebooter, and was largdv 
extended In 1768 by his gcandwii, Suraj Mnll. 
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In 1803, Ilanjit Singh wds ruling when llolkar, 
after the battle of Decg, pursiird by Lord l^ake, 
took refuge in the fort. Ranjit Singh refused 
to surrender Holkar, and withstood four assaults 
before capitulating, and a new treaty was then 
formed. On tlie occurrence of a disputed suc- 
cession, the fort was stormed by the British, 18tli 
January 1826, and the young inahflraiah settled 
on the throne. Area, 1974 square miles j popu- 
lation, Gf>0,000; revenue, Rs. 21,00,000. 

The Uftrar chiefship in Rajputana is under 
British protection, has an area of 0300 square 
miles; population, 1,000,000; and revenue, 16 
lakhs. The state in 1771-1776 was carved out 
amongst the Meo and Rajputs by Rratap Singh, a 
Naruka Rajput. 

Bikanir was founded about the close of the 
15th century amongst small tribes of .Tat, Bhatti, 
aiul others, by Hika Singh, son of Raja Jodli Singh 
of Jodhpur. He died a.d. 1505. In 1857, his 
successor greatly ahlod the British, and 41 villages 
were bestowed on him. Its area is 17,676 square 
miles; population, 539,000; revenue, G lakhs. 

Jeymlmn^ a Rajput state, entered into alliance 
with the British in 1818. Its chiefs name was 
Moolraja. Area, 16,447 square miles ; population, 
73,700 ; revenue, Its. 5,00,000. Tlie people are 
chiefly Yadu Bhatti Itajjuus, who claim a very 
ancient descent, and its ruler, the Maharawal, is 
head of the clan. Like the Rahtor Rajputs, they 
nr(5 supposed to be descended from one of the 
Indo-Scythic tribes who penetrated into India at 
very remote times. 

ihnujurimr chiefship, formed by an offshoot 
from theMewar family. Arcii, lOOO square miles; 
population, 100,000 ; revenue, Rs. 75,000. 

tSirohiy a state in Rajputana, is ruled over by 
the Dcora, a branch of the (Miauhan clan. They 
claim direct descent from l)eo Raj, a descendant 
of Rrithivi liaj, the Chauhan king of Dchli. The 
earliest inhabitants were Bhils, succeeded by Raj- 

{ mts of the Gohlot Pramara, and the present 
)oonv Chauhan, Area, 30(J0 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 153,000. Its ruler in 1845 transferred 
Mount Abu to the Britisli a.s a sanatorium. During 
them utiny of 1857-58, its ruler, Rao Sheo Singh, 
did good service. 

Daroda is a Native State in alliance with British 
India. It includes all the territories of the Maha- 
raja the Gaekwar in different parts of Gujerat, 
lying between lat. 21° 51' amt 22° 49' N., and 
long. 72° 53' and 73° 65' E., with an area of 
4399 square miles, and population, 2,000,225. 
Its chief rivers are the Nerbadda, Mabi, Sabar- 
mati, and Saraswati. Its people are Hindus, 
Jains, Parsecs, and Mohainedans. Revenue, 
Rs. 1,02,64,820. 

Cutch is a Native State in political relation with 
the Ftombay Presidency, ruled over by a Jhareja 
Rajput prince. Population, 512,084; but there 
are many broken tribes amongst them. 

Kolhapur is ruled by the representatives of the 
younger branch of the family of Sivaji, as the 
rajas of Satara were of the elder. The Kolhapur 
family long struggled to head the Mahratta oower, 
until, in 1781, Sahoji by treaty recognised Kol- 
hapur as an independent principality. In 1760, 
the descendants of Sambaji became extinct, and 
one of the Bhonsla family was adopted. In the 
mutiny of 1857 the raja remained faithful, but his 
younger brother, Chimnm Sahib, joined the rebels. 
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Aren, 3184 square miles; population, 546,156; 
revenue, 10 lakhs. 

Mysore is a Hindu state in the southern part of 
the J’cninsula, with an area of 27,078 square 
miles, and, in 1881, a populalion of 4,180,188. 
Its Muhiad or hill country adjoins the Western 
Ghats ; its plain country is well cultivated, but 
the rainfall is not abundant and is irregular, and 
in 1876-77 it failed, and above a million of the 
inhabitants were lost. Its aboriginal tribes arc 
Bedar, Kurubar or Kuruinba, I^imbani, Koracha, 
and Pariahs. The ]<anguages arc three dialects of 
Canaresc. 

I’ho Cochin Bajas claim descent from an ancient 
dynasty who once ruled from N. Canara to Cape 
Comorin. The state was conquered by Hydcr 
All, and retained by Tipu, until, in 1792, it was 
rcle.ascd by the British. In 1809, the family 
rebelled against tlie British, and, by a treaty then 
made, a subsidy of Rs. 2,76,037 per annum was 
exacted. Area, 1131 square miles; population, 
399,060 ; revenue, Rs. 10,57,497. 

The Tr<tvnyu'ore nilers are of the Kshatriyaracc, 
and of the Hindu religion, but, with many of their 
subjects, Nairs and others, they follow the descent 
by the female line. At the commencement of the 
18th century, the territory now known as Tra- 
vancore had a number of chiefs, who were con-, 
stantly at war, but they were gradually brought 
under the authority of the Raja of Travancore, 
Wauji Baula Pcrumal, 1758 to 1799. He was 
a stodfast ally of the British, who aided him in 
return ; and in 1789, being attacked by Tipu, the 
British declared war, and, on the conclusion of 
cacc in 1792, Tipu restored all the territory 
e had wrested from Travancore. A treaty was 
agreed to in 1795. Any failure in the direct 
female ilesccnt requires the selection and adojition 
of two or more females from the immediate relat- 
ives of the family, who reside at certain places in 
Travancore. The maidens adopted for this pur- 
pose become Tumbruttis, and are styled Ranis 
of Attiiigah on certtiin ceremonies performed 
publicly at Attingah, and in the chief temple of 
Trevandrum. Area, 6663 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 1,262,647 ; reuenue, Rs. 42,85,000. 

The family of the Zamorin of Calicut and the 
Bibi of Cananore also follow uterine descent. 

The Puducoftah chieftain is styled the Raja 
Tondanian Bahadur. At the siege of Trichinopoly 
in 1753, the British army greatly depended on 
the Tondamans’ fidelity and exertions for provi- 
sions. They and most of their subjects arc of the 
Kollarrace. Area, 1037 square miles; population, 
268,750; and revenue, Rs. 3,24,136. 

The Sundnr Raja is a Mahratta of the Ghor- 
para family. The territory is small, in a valley 
between two hills, 35 miles west of Bellary. In 
1817, the chief Shevo R(io submitted to Brigadier- 
Gcnl. Miinro, but his state was restored to him in 
June 1818, and a formal sunnud issued in 1826. 

Banayanapilhj is a jaghir held by a Syud family 
with the title of Nawab. Its, area, 500 square 
miles ; population, 35,200 ; revenue, I^. 1,66,175. 
It has been in the family under successive grants 
from Mysore and Hyderabad, and formed part of 
the territories ceded to the British by the Nizam 
under }hc treaty of 1798, and it was confirmed 
by sunnuds in 1849 and 1862 in perpetuity for all 
legitimate sneecssors. 

Bcufjal is an administrative division of British 
I J:' 
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India, compming diengal proper, Behnr, Orissa, Khondka, Makrai, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigarh Bar* 
including tne Tributary Mahals, Assam, Chutia garh, liairakhol, Sakti, Sarangarh, and Sonpur. 
Nagpur, and the Native States of Hill Tipcrah and It lies south of ilie Vindhya mountains, and tho 
Koon-Bahar. It extends from tho meridian 82** Ncrbadda river flows through it Its aboriginal 
to dl"* E. long., and lies within the parallels of 19° peoples are chiefly Gond, Bhil, and Kol tribes. 

40' ^nd 26° 10' N. lat On its N.W, is the Native Coorg, a British province, in lat 11° 66' to 12° 
State of Rewa in Central India, also the districts 50' N., was conquered in 1883. Its dominant 
of Mirzapur, Ghazipiir, and Gor^hpur, belonging race are brave mountaineers, 27,033 in number, 
to the N.W. Provinces. On the north of Bengal, the total population, in 1881, being 178,302. 
from tho Ghumparuu district as far east as They are demon- worshippers. Oanareso, Kodaga, 
the Bhutan Doars, the Himalaya range, running Malealaro, and Tulu are spoken, 
through the Independent States of Nepal, Sikkim, Ajmir and Mairwara form a British province in 
Tibet, and Bhutan, forms its northern boundary. Rajputana, of 2,710,680 square miles, and a popu- 
Farther east, along the northern frontier boundary lation of 460,722. The chief aboriginal races are 
of Assam, lies a tract inhabited by the Akka, Mair and Gujar, the language Hindi and Urdu. 
Dofla, Miri, Miahmi, Naga, and other wild tribes. Mairwara is inhabited by Mair, Gujar, and other 
A long its eastern frontier lies a part of Independent aborigines. 

Burma ; below that is tho Munipur state ; still The North- Wext Provinces and Ondh are in the 
farther south are various hill tribes, — the Naga, centre of Hindustan, in the valleys of the Ganges 
Lushai, Khyen, .Mikir, etc.; and at the extreme and the Jumna, and their affluents. They 'are 
south-east (south of Chittagong, which is the ruled over by an officer, who is Lieutenant- 
south-eastern district of the Bengal Province) Governor of the N.W. Provinces and Commis- 
is the Akyab district of Arakan. sioner of Oudh, The combined territory has an 

On tho south-west of Orissa is Gan jam in the area of 105,395 square miles, and a population 
Madras Presidency ; on its west are the Tribu- of 44,849,619. The N.W. Provinces .part is tho 
taiy Mahal estates, and also the Sumbulpur and Hindustan proper of the Mahomedanclassih cation, 
Bafaspur districts of the Central Provinces. and three-fourths of its inhabitants are Hindus. 

In 1881, the population of was 69,536,861. Tho Panjah province, in tho extreme N.W., is 
About two-thirds of its population profess Hin- ruled over by a Lieutenant-Governor. Its popula- 
duism in various forms, and about one-third are tion, including the feudatories, number 22,712,120 
Mahomedans, with a small number of Christians, souls, in an area of 219,714 square miles. The 
It is ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor. Many of Hindus, Mahomedans, and Sikhs form the bulk 
the higher caste Hindus are recognised as former of the population. 

immigrants, but the origin of the vast bulk of the Central India is a political division, under 
Mahomedans is obscure. the superintendence of a Political Agent. It has 

Assam is a province of British India, with an an area of 81,140 square miles, with a population 
area of 41,798 square miles, and a population, of 7,699,502. In this political division there are 
in 1881, of 4,881,420. It is the valley of the 71 feudatory or mediated rulers, of whom 4 are 
Brahmaputra, but is east of the Ganges, and Mahratta, 7 are Mahomedans, 17 are Bundela, 83 
beyond the bounds of Hindustan. are Rajput, 6 are Brahman, and 4 belong to other 

Madras city is built on the western shore of races, 'rhe 6 feudatory states are Gwalior, Indore, 
the Bay of Bengal. It is tlie chief town of a Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas, and Jowrah. 

British province of same name, with an area of The Native States under the political agencies 
138,318 8quaremiles,anda population, in 1881, of for Central India, Bhopal, Baghelcund, and 
81,170,631, comprising several distinct ethnic divi- Western Malwa, are given in detail at page 458, 
stons of races speaking Canareso, Tamil, Telugu, British India. 

Uria, and Tulu, with several uncultivated tongues This Feudatory Territory has three grand divi- 
of scarcely civilised aboriginal tribes. sions. The N.£. division comprises the Native 

The Bombay Presidency embraces an area of States of Bundelkhand and Rewa. The northern 
197,875 square miles, arid a population, inclusive division consists of the northern and centnd dis- 
of Feudatory States, of 23,395,663. The Feu- tricts of the Gwalior States, The S.W. division 
datory States of this presidency have an area of comprises the table-land known in modern times 
73,753 square miles, and, in 1881, a population as Malwa, though far within the ancient limits of 
of 6,941,249. 'Their names are Khairpur, Cutch, the province of that name, and the submontane 
Cambay, Mahikanta, Nanikot, Palanpur, Katiy- territory between it and the Nerbadda, as also a 
awar, Itewakanta, and Surat. In tne Konkan considerable tract south of that river, extending 
are Janjira, Jauhar, and Sawantwari ; and in to the Kandesh frontier. Tho 1st or N.E. divi* 
the Dekhan, Aksikote, the Dangs, Satara Jag- sion, extending from the Bengal Presidency in 
hirs, Kolhapur, S. Mahratta Jaghirs, and Savanur. the £. to the Gwalior State in the W., ioolodes 
The languages spoken are Canarese, Mahrati, Rewa and 35 other states and petty chiefships. 
Gujerati, Konkani, and Sindi, and denoting dis- Its area is about 22,400 square miles, its popu- 
tinctraoes.^ The more prominent of the aborigines lation about 8,170,000 souls, and its public 
are the Bhil, Koli, Ramusi, Mhar, and Mang. revenues aggregate about Rs. 68,58,000. The 2d 
Central Provinces^ a British district lying be- or N. division extends from Bundelkhand and 
tween lat 17° 60' and 24° 27' N., and long. 76° the Saugor district, and has an area of about 
and 85° 15', with an veaof 112,912 square miles, 19,505 square miles; its population is about 
and 11,548,511 inhabitants. The British districts 1,180,000 souls, and its public revenue about 
comprise Ch'hattisgarh, Jubbulpur, Nagpore, and Rs. 67,65,000. The 3d or S.W. division goes 
Nerbadda; and there are thirty native principal- on westward to the Bombay Presidenev, and 
ities, viz. fifteen in Chutia Nagpur, with Bamra, contains the remainder of Gwalior, Holkar'a 
Bastwr, Kankar, Karond, Kawarda, Khairagarh, States, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas, and other small 
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sUies. The area of this division is about 41,700 
square miles, its population about 3,320,000 souls, 
and Ito public revenues about Rs. 1,30,00,000. 

The desolate wilds and jungles of the 
western Satpura range, and parts of the country 
which extend from them to the Vindhya Hills, 
are occupied by Bhil tribes, who abhor field 
labour or manual labour of any kind. 

Adjoining this are the richly-cultivated 
plains of Malwa, with occasionally intervening 
tracts of hill and jungle, from the Myhee on' the 
wwt to Bhilsa on the east,— a stretch of nearly 200 
miles, and from the crest of the line of the Vindhya 
to Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 100 
to 120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty agricultural 
people. 

Hilly Tract — ^This is succeeded by the more liilly 
and jungly tracts of Oomutwarra, Seronje, and 
Keechiwarra, with a scanty population. 

Owalior, — Northwards towards Gwalior the 
country becomes more open, except on the wild 
border tracts of Kotah and of Bundclkhand, till we 
come to the carefully -cultivated plain of Gwalior, 
slretching for a distance of 140 miles between the 
Ohambal, Pahuj, and Sind rivcra 

Bundelkhand is ruled by the Bundela race. A 
* vast portion of Bundelkhand is hilly and unpro- 
ductive, forming the northern slope of the table- 
land of the Vindhya. 

Bewa is ruled by the Baghcla race. The plains 
of Rewa arc fertile, but the valley on the Sone 
to the south of the Kymoro range is desolate. 
The people are indolent and untrustworthy. 
Though widely different in other respects, there 
is one characteristic common to the Baghel of 
Rewa, the Bundela of Bundelkhand, and the 
Rajput of Gwalior and Malwa, — a dislike to labour 
or service away from their homea They generally 
leave tilling of the soil to the inferior and servile 
classes, and are regarded as the heads of the local 
society. Many of the Rajputs in the states of 
Central India give themselves up to sloth and 
the immoderate use of opium. 

Malwa and Gwalior are great centres of trade. 
In Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Ujjain, 
kf undipur, Rutlam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Nemuch, 
Shujawulpur, and Bhilsa are the principal maria. 
Indore is the capital of the Maharaja Holkar. 
Qwalior is the capital of the Maharaja Sindia. 

Rajputana Agency . — Rajputana stretches from 
lat 28® 16' to 30® N., and from long. 69® 80' to 
78® 15' £., containing an area of 128,000 square 
miles, with a population estimated at 10,268,892, 
and includes twenty principalities, viz. : — 

16 Rajput, vif.— 

Mewar (Udaipur). Bikanir. Slrohi 

Jeypore. Kotah. Dungurpur. 

Harwar( Jodhpur). Kerrowloo. Banswara. 

Bundi. Kishenghur. Partabgurh. 

Lawa. Jeysttlmir. Jhallawar. 

Shahpora. Ulwar. 

2 Jat, viz. Bhurtpur, Dholinir. 

1 Mahomedan, viz. Tonk. 

In 1881, there were in Rajputana 8,889,243 
Hindus, 861,747 Muhomedans, and 378,672 Jains, 
the aboriginal races being Ahir, Balal, Bhil, 
Ghatnar, Dhakur. Gujar, Jat, Kanta, Mina, and 
Sondhia. The BhiU are— in Dnngurpur, 66,952 ; 
Udaipur, 61,076 : Banswara, 48,045 ; andPartab- 
gurh, 270. 

JP’ron/tsrs.— Around thebordersof Hindustan are 


many independent states, republics, theocracies, 
and democracies, with most of which the British 
Qovesnment, as a paramount power, have treaties 
or agreements. (Commencing in the S.W. on the 
shores of the Arabian Sea, and enumerating the 
states in succession northwards, and again taming 
to the 8.B., are— " ^ ^ 

liUS Beila, Baluchistan, Sewistan. 

Near the Dehra Ghasd Khan district are the 
Bngti, Murreo, Gurchani, Lughari, Kosah, and 
Khutran. 

Near tho Dehra Ismail Khan district are the 
Bozdar, Kusrani, Oshterani, Sheorani, and Waziri. 

Near the Kohnt district are Turi, Zymukht, 
Orakzai, Sepah, Buzoti, and Afridi. 

Near Peshawar are the Moraund, Usman-Rhel, 
Ranizai, Swati, Bunurwal, and Judun. 

Near the Hazara district, the Husanzai. 

On the north are Ruka, Nari-Khorsam, Garh- 
wal, Hundes, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Towang. 
Beyond Hindustan, in Further India, many tribes 
on the Assam borders, Manipur^ Tiperah, and 
numerous Shan, Karon, etc., tribes in native 
Burma, Chitta^ng, and Arakon, with Burmese 
and Talaing in British Burma. 

People . — Several civilised nations are found 
within the above space, in the Indian plains, but dif- 
fering from each other, in manners and language, 
even more than those inhabiting any correspond- 
ing portion of Europe. The inhabitants of 
the dry countries in the north of Hindustan, 
which in winter are cold, are comparatively 
manly and active. The Mahratta, inhabiting 
a mountainous and fertile region, are hardy and 
laborious; while the Bengali, with their moist 
climate and their double crops of rice, where the 
cocoanut tree and the bamboo furnish all the 
materials for the construction of their houses 
unwrought, are more effeminate than any other 
people in India, and a love of repose, though not 
sufficient to extinguish industry or repress occa- 
sional exertions, mav be taken as a characteristic 
of the whole people of tho Bengal Province. 
Akin to their indolence is their timidity, which 
arises more from the dread of being involved in 
trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage; and from these two radical influences 
almost all their vices are derived. 

The men of Hindustan on the Ganges are the 
tallest, fairest, and most warlike and manly of 
the natives of Hiodustan proper; they wear 
the turban, and a dress resembling that of the 
Mahomedans; tlieir houses are tiled, and built 
in compact villages in open tracts ; their food is 
unfeavened wheaten bread. 

Food . — Along the lowlands of the southern 
Peninsula, as in similar districts of Farther India 
and China, rice is the favourite article of food 
with all whose means afford it; but the multi- 
tudes use it only as an occasional meal, and 
subsist on the pulses and millets and wheat. 
They are skilled cultivators of the soil, and by 
irrigation channels, canals, and tanks of eve^ size, 
have supplemented the natural rains, placing 
largely for domestic use and for export, cinchona, 
cotton, coffee, hemps, indigo, jute, lac, opium, 
salt, silk, saltpetre, tea, and wheat: and, since the 
arrival of the British, coal has been largely worked, 
and tea and coffee have become great industries. 
Their domestic animals are the oxen and boffalo 
horned cattle, with camels, horses, asses, mules. 
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goats, and sheep, and they have domesticated the on the recomincndation of Sir Erskine Ferry ; and 
elephant and the yak, and have trained the various it has been Bnpjx)sed possible to use the Komaii 
hawks used in falconry ; they are brave and skilful and Italian character for the other tongues. 

Ashers, and the sca could supply millions with’ Religion. — In Hindustan, amongst races ordiii- 

food if the salt laws could bo framed to permit arily classed as Hindus, including 20 millions of 
ita use for curing. Much loss of human life and non-Aryan aborigines, there is practised every form 
domestic animals is caused by crocodiles,* snakes, of idol-worship, nature-worship, spirit- worship, 
leopard, panther, bear, and tiger. Hindustan yields fetishism, and demon-worship ; but the great mass 
alum, gold, silver, iron, lead, precious stones, in follow what Europeans designate as Brahmanism, 
which, as also in the copper and brass wares, they which is a reverence for deities described in the 
are skilled workers, and in much of their art .they Vedas, Puranas, Tantras, roUgious books written 
continue unrivalled. The raw materials for glass- by dm Brahman teachers. The ancient history of 
making are abundant, and they produce beauti- India shows that there were four great religious 
fully-tinted bangles for the wrist. Their weavers eras. The Vedic, in which Agni, Indra, and other 
supply the whole labouring community with the personifications of spiritual existences were pro- 
useful cotton and woollen cloths ; though Europe pitiatecl with feasts and invoked in the hymns 
and America have been sending to Hindustan of the Rig Veda, and in which maidens selected 
the cotton fabrics now used by the well-to-do their Inisbands in the Swayamvara, and monarchs 
classes, the strong cottonh of the labouring classes sacrificed in the Aswa Medha. In the Brahmanic 
are still holding their own. The British have period the Kshatriya feasts were converted into 
introduced spinning mills, they are weaving by sacrifices for the atonement of sins against Brah- 
steam-power. In the finest muslins, they still sur- manical law, and divine worship was reduced to a 
pass all other nations ; and in their silks, silk and system of austerities and meditations upon the 
cotton fabrics, carpets, mushru, kimkhab, and Supreme Spirit as Brahma. It was in this era 
shawls are producing articles the admiration of that the Brahmans asBumed the character of a 
the world. great ecclesiastical hierarchy, and established that 

Languages. — There are two learned languages, priestly dominion which still extends over the 
Sanskrit and Pali, in which the religions books of minds and senses of the Hindus of India. Thirdly, 
the Hindus and the Buddhists are written. The the Buddhist period, iii which Sakya Muni ap- 
Buddhist Scriptures of Tibet, Mongolia, P<^u, peared; and fourthly, the Bi*ahmanical revival, 
Ava, Siam, Kambogia, Cochin-China, and Ceylon, during which Brahmans abandoned the worship 
are all in the Pali, and the A^'cdaa of the Hindus of their god Brahma, and, with books styled the 
are in a form of the Sanskrit tongue. The Koran Puranas, reverted to the old national gods and 
and the Hadis are religious books of the Mahomed- lierocs of the Vedic Aryans. In this era Vishnu 
ans. Though the Koran has been translated into came to be regarded as the Supreme Being, 
most languages, it is still retained in the Arabic by and Rama and Krishna as his incarnations, 
most of the people of that religion, but neither Followers of this form of belief are known as 
Arabic, Sanskrit, nor Pali are vernacular, and are the Vaishnava, of whom there are numerous 
understood only by the very learned. Throughout sects- Another deity, Siva, of whose origin 
Northern Hindustan, the Hindi ife the language nothing definite is known, is now largely wor- 
of the people, but it has numerous dialects, I shipped by the Saiva religionists, of whom also 
designated by the names of the districts in which there are many sects ; and there are besides 
they are spoken, Panjabi, Miiltani, etc. One these, many smaller, active monotheistic sects, 
of these, the Brij-Basha or Brij-Bhaka, is the Mahomedans of Hindustan, 60,121,585 in number, 
form ^oken near Mathura, and takes its name are mostly of the ISiinni sect, the Shiah sec- 
from tirij, the tract about Mathura and Brinda- tarians being few in number. Christians, of all 
ban, where, in the Hindu mythologies, Krishna sects and denominations, do not number two 
sported with the Gopin. The Raugari or Ibingri millions ; Jains, fire-worshippers or Zoroastrians, 
dialect is bounded by the Indus on the west, known as Parsees and Si^s, are over three 
Bundelkhand on the east, the Satpura Hills on millions, and aboriginal races, with local cults and 
the south, and Jeypore, Jodhpur, and Jcpulmir others, are 7,676,946 souls. — Treaties^ Engage* 
on the north. A language of mixed origin is in ments^ Sunnudsj etc. ; Annals of Indian Adminis- 
use amongst the Mahomedans of India, and cm- tration ; Census Reports for 1871 and 1881 ; 
ployed by all races as the ordinary lingua franqa Elpliimtone^s History of India; Hooker and Thomp* 
m their intercourse with the people of the country, son^s Flora Indica ; Royle's Productive Resources 
It was first reduced to writing and grammar by of India: Wils. Gloss. 

Br. John B. Gilchrist of the Bengal Medical De- HIND i AN, a town in the province of Fare, at 
partment. It is called Hindustani, also Urdu, the mouth of the Kheirabad river, the Ab-i-Shereen 
and is essentially Hindi, with large admixtures of of Timur’s expedition, and perhaps the Arosis of 
words of Sanskrit origin or of Persian and Arabic, Nearchus. It is navigable from the sea up to 
according as the speakers or writers are Hindu or Zeitun, which latter town is only a day’s journey 
Mahomedao. At present the Hindustani or Urdu, (five farsangs) to Jlehbehan.—^JDe Bode. 
the Panjabi, and the Persian are written and HINGINGHAT, a town in Wardha District, 
printed in the same character ; but the Arabic, Central Provinces of British India, 21 miles south - 
Bengali, Burmese, Canarese, Chinese, Gujerati, east of Wardha, in lat. 20® 88' 30" N., long. 78® 
Kindi, Mahrati, Malealam, Malay, Siamese, 62' 80" E. ; population (1877), 9415. The cotton 
Singhalese, Tamil, and Tclugu are all distinct grown in the Wardha valley is esteemed one of 
tongues, each written and printed in a sepaiate the best indigenous staples of India.— /mp. Gaz. 
character. In the south of India, the 'Arabic H1N6LAZ, a town m Makran, 12 miles inland 
numerals as used in Europe have been ^nerally from the Arabian Sea, and about 80 miles W. 
introduced into Government accounts. Biswas from the mouth of the Indus. It is a place of 
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Hindu pilgriniagCf but is little visited, from the 
difficulties which attend the journey when made 
from most parts of Hindustan. It is at the end 
of the range of mountains dividing Lns from 
Makran. A small temple on the summit of a 
mountain is dedicated to Nani or Haha Mari, a 
form of Kali. Hinglaj Devi or Hingula Devi is 
the red goddess. — Postans^ Western India. 

HINGOLI, lat. 19® 43' N., long. 77® 11' E., in the 
Deklian, south-east of Aurangabad, and 185 miles 
north-west of Hyderabad; the mean height of 
the village is 1495 feet according to Scott, and 
1478 feet according to Wilson. It is a military 
station of the Hyderabad contingent. 

HINNOM. At the union of the vales of Hinnom 
and Jehoshaphat, there is a basin of water where 
the fire of the Hebrew temple was preserved : and 
beyond it, where a clear stream runs through a 
very narrow inlet between the Mount of Olives, 
jind that where Aceldama and the other sepulchres 
stand, are many olive trees,^ Skinner'' s Overland 
Journey^ i. p. 218. 

IIIOUNG-NU, the Hun. De Guignea places 
Attila and the greater part of his army among the 
'riirk race. 

IIIPPALUS, a Greek of Alexandria, the com- 
mander of a trading vessel in the Red Sea, some 
time prior to or during the reign of the Enjperor 
(Claudius, or about a.d. 47. He took advantage of 
the steady blowing of the monsoon winds, and 
siiilcd direct to the coast of India, at which he 
arrived at Musiris or Barace, somewhere between 
Goa and Tellicherry, His name was given to the 
S.W. jnonsoon. A few years before this, as a 
freedman of Aniiius Plocamus was collecting 
tiibute on the coast of Saba3a, he was canied 
out to sea, at\d across the Arabian Sea to the 
port of Hipporos in the island of Ceylon, where he 
was kindly treated, was preBcnted with a larger 
.ship, and on his return the king of the country 
sent four ambassadors to the Roman emperor, 
and a raja or chief to be the captain to manage 
the ship. Mr. Roberts supnosea the port of 
Hipporos to be the Greek wonts Hippos and Oros, 
or horse mountain, a Greek translation of Kuthri- 
.Malei, a hill on the N.W, coast of Ceylon.-- 
Roberts^ p. 81 ; India in the loth Century, ^ee 
uMusins. 

HIPPOBOSCA EQUINA. Linn. Horse-lly. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, a genus of fishes of the family 
Syngnathidm. H. mannulus and H. comes of the 
I mlian Seas, when drying, assume the figure of a 
horse^B head, and are known to all as the sea-hoi'se, 
which the name Kmla in Afalay implies. The 
body is tapering and curled near tlie tail. 

HIPPOCRATEA ARBOREA. Poxb. Katlia- 
iiahoriya, Hind. A tree of Assam, Chittagong, 
Tiperah, and Morving, also of the Kotah jungles. 
H. Iiidica, obtusifolia, Grahamii, and viminea are 
also known in India. 

HlPPOORA'rES, B.C. 460-361, the Bu-krat of 
the Arabs, was a ICamed [ihysician, bom n.c. 460 
at Cos, an island in the iEgean Sea. He Was the 
son of Heraclides and Phsenaretc, of the Asclepiadse 
fuinily. He tnivclled in Greece, Scythin, Colchw, 
and Asia Minor; ntao, it is suppo^, in Egypt and 
Asia. It is to him that Galen attributes the theory 
of tho four elements in the body, air, earth, fiif, 
and water. lie wrote ‘,0n the Nature of Mau, 
and to him is duo the important doctrine of crises. 
Hippocrates, and after him Galen, held a knowledge 


of astronomy to be essential to physicians. He 
is snppost’d to be the Charaka of the Hindus. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS, a genus of fishes of the 
family Pleuronectidce. H. olivaceus is the Japanese 
halibut. 

HIPPOLYTE, a genus of the crustacese of the 
tribe Palcmonicns, of Milne Edwards, as under 

H. ventriooBUB, Pdw., Aniatio Seas. 

K. quoyanuB, Edw.f New Guinea. 

H. Bfiinifrona, A'dw., New Zealand. 

H. spinicaudus, Edw.^ New Holland. 

H. gibberosus, Edw-^ New Holland. 

H. inarinoratus, Edw.f Oceanica. 

HIPPOLYTUS, a Christian bishop who resided 
in Arabia, and is supposed to have written the 
treatise concerning the Peregrinations of the 
Apostles. 

HIPPOPIIAE RIIAMNOIDES. Linn. A spiny 
shrub of the Pauiab and N.W. Himalaya, in Kangra, 
I^Aliore, and I^aclakh, with many vernacular names. 
Its stem is sometimes 5 or 6 feet in girth, with 
dioecious flowers, small, round, orange-coloured, 
acid berries, and narrow leaves like those of 
rosemary. Its acid fruit makes a good jelly with 
half its weight of sugar. Its stem gives a good 
fuel aiitl charcoal. — Stewart ; Cleghorn. 

HIPPOPIIAE SALICIFOLIA. 

Lhala, .... Bhot. I Bucktborn, . . . Em;. 
Turwa, .... Chuk. | Tser-kiiar, SdoitIi, r.\NJ. 

A willow-leaved shrub of the N.IV. Himalaya. 
It is found in the Sutlej valley between Jhimpur, 
and at an elevation of 10,000 feet. Near the 
Chenab it is a stout shrub with spinous branches, 
and frequent in the valleys. 'The small yellow 
hen*i(‘a arc extremely arid, but when ripe and 
boiled witli sugar form an agreeable and whole- 
some preserve. The peojJc use the branches for 
dry hedges and fuel, and they are considered 
village prope rty. A species of Prunus, Litsi, ripens 
here in September, with a tolerably sweet fruit, 
sometliing like the cheny. A gooseberry, Bilitsi, 
with siiiaii,. woolly, sour berries, is common hero 
also. A black-fruited Ribes, Rasta, resembling in 
tjisto the European red currant, is largely eaten 
by the peojdc. — CUyh. Pan. Rep. pp. 67, 150; l)r. 
J. L. Stewart. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, the Behemoth of the Old 
Testiuiient, is found in Africa in great numbers, 
and the existence of two species is suspected. 
The natives kill it with spears after enticing it into 
a pitfall. The flesh is delicate and succulent ; the 
layer of fat next the skin makes excellent bacon, 
technically denominated hippopoUimus .speck at 
the Cape. Tlie curbaj whip (hence the Spanish 
dbiwacho and French Cravache) is made of the 
hide. The ivory of the great canine teeth is highly 
valued by dentists for making artificial teeth. No 
other ivory keeps its colour equally well ; and the 
canine teeth are imported into England for this pur- 
pose, and fetch about 30s. per pound. One of the 
specific distinctions pointea out by M. Desmoulins 
is the comparative abrasion of the canines in the 
supposed two species. 

liie people of Rome several times had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing hippopotami, amongst other 
wild beasts, collected for the triumphal exhibitions 
of their emperors. But for 1600 years, until 26th 
May 1850, Europe had not seen one. The Zoolo- 
gical Society of liondon then obtained a male, and 
afterwards a female, which bred. That received 
in 1860 was the first living seen in Great BritaiM 
since the Triassic age of the world. 
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The hipixtpotamuB has been discovered in a by 
fossil state in Ava and in the Sub-Himalaya, Viji 
where there is an admixture of extinct and exist- 1 
ing forms, well preserved, — remains of hippopota- I 
mus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar forms of Cai 
elephas, and very remarkable bovines, dissimilar 1 


by Vishnu as Narasimha. He is the same with 
Vija^, son of Kasyapaand Diti. — ii^.i^e^.iii. p. 393. 
Hiranyaksha, from Akshi, the eye. 

HIRLO. Maiir. Any warrior slain in battle. 
Cairns are accumulated over their remains. 
HIRNEOLA AURICULA JUD.®. Fk. JewV 


from those now in India ; also, of animals still ear, a fungus of Britain, and widely distributed, 
existing in India, are found the fossil Emys It is the Teria lore of Tahiti, and is known at 


(Pang^ura) tecta. The embedded shells are all 
of species still living in the valley, and indicate 


Singapore as an article of commerce used as food. 
HIRR PARDI, also Hirn-Shikari, a fowler 


that the changes have been gradual from the time race of the Peninsula of India, who call themselves 
that the hippopotami wallowed in the muds, and Bhaora. 


rhinoceros roamed in the swampy forests, of 
the country where mastodons abounded, and where 


HIKUDO, the leech, one of the class Annelidm, 
many of which occur in the south and east of 


the strange forms of the sivatherium, diuotherium, Asia ; they were early employed thcmpeutically by 
and cammopardis existed. — Eng. Cyc. : Hamilton's the Hindus, and the Arabs adopted Uicir practice 


Sinai^ p. 839. (Royle, Hi 

HIPPOSIDEROS, a genus of the mammalia of Medicine, 
the order Cheiroptera. The following Indian kind, Bdell 
species may be named Sanguisuga 


jrie, Hindu Med. p. 88; and Wise, Hindu 
icine, p. 177). nerodotus alludes to one 


H. apiculatuA, H. fulvus. H. murinxis. 

H. armiger. H. ^leritis. H. nobilis. 

H. ator. H. iniiignia. H. speorie. 

H. bioolor. H. Lankadiva. H. penioilUitus. 

H. diadema. H. larvatus. H. Templetoni. 

H. cineraceuB, Bbjthy the ashy horseshoe bat, 
has only been found in the Panjab Salt Range* 

H. murinus, Jerdon, 

Rhinolophus murinus, Ell. | Rhinolophus fulgens, Ell. 


H. murinus. 

H. nobilis. 

H. speoris. 

H. penioilUituB. 
H. Templetoni. 


kind, Bdella Nilotica. Dr. Pereira infers that 
Sanguisuga ^gyptiaca, the species from which the 
French soldiers in Egypt suffered, is that referred 
to in the Bible (Proverbs xxx. 15) by the name 
of Olukch or Aluka. The latter, or Aluk, is also 
the Arabic name for leech. Six kinds of useful 
and six venomous leeches are mentioned in 
Susruta, and by Avicenna. But Aristotle makes 
no mention of them, and they do not appear to 
have been used in Greek medicine in the time of 
Hippocrates. Pliny, however, describes them 


The little horseshoe bat is of a mouse colour, .very cleaily, under the name of Hirudines and 


It inhabits S. India, Ceylon, Nicobars, Burma, Sanguisug®, and distinguishes two species. Eight 
and Malayana. species of medicinal leeches have been enumerated ; 

H. speoris, Jerdon. the most common is the Sanguisuga medicinalis, 

Rhinolophusspeoris, 5cAn., I H. apiculatus, Ch^ay. Hirudo medicinalis, Linn., which is a native 

Blyth, Ell. H. penicillatus, Qmy, of all the stagnant fresh waters. H. officinalis 

R. Dukhanensis, Sykes. | ig distinguished by its unspotted olive - ^en 

The Indian horseshoe bat has a variably coloured belly and by the tlark-green back. H. medicinalis 
body. It inhabits all India, Ceylon, and the Archi- w the kind usually employed in Britam. Its 


Rhinolophusspeoris, iScAn. , 
Blyik, Ell. 

K. Dukhanensis, Sykes. 


It apiculatus, Gi>ay. 
H. penicillatus, Gmy. 


pclago east to Timor. 


belly is of a yellowish-green colour, but covered 


Voulha is the Singhalese word applied to all with black spots, which yajy in number and size, 
tg, — Mr. BlytlCs Report, forming almost the prevailing tint of the belly, 


bats. — jifr. BlytKs Report, 

HIPTAGE MADABLOTA. Garin. 
Gnrtnera racemosa, Eoxb. 


Bcnkar, Khumb, . Bras. 
Endra, . . . Chekab. 
Bokhi or Utimukta, Duk. 
Modmalti, . . . Panj. ' 
Cbabuk, Churl, . „ 


Ati muktnmu, 
Madhavitige, 
Potu-vadla, . 
Yadlaya rala, 


tlie intervening spaces appearing like yellow spots. 
On the back are six longitudinal reddish or 
yellowish - red bands, spotted with black, and 
placed on an olive -green or greenish-brown 
ground. Other sr)ecies, figured by Brandt, are 
H. provincialis, if. verbana, H, obscura, and H. 
interrupta. In the United States they use H. 


Delight of the woods, is a large climbing shrub, decora. In India, leeches are extremely abun- 
with very beautiful white and yeUow flowers in dant, procurable in the tanks. Hirudo tagalla, 
terminal racemes ; petals fringed, four white, also called II. Ceylonica, a land leech, lives in 
one yellow ; one of the stamens is much longer the thickets and woods of Ceylon, the Philippine 
than the rest: fruit unequally three-winged. The Islands, and at elevations of 11,000 in the Hima- 
bark is a good sub-aromatic bitter. H. obtusifolia, lay as.— It 7 m. Cyc. p. 212. 

D.C., is a plant of China, it ^ws oyer all India, HIRUNDINIDiE, a family of birds of the 
and is cultivated at Lahore. — Riddell. order Insessores, tribe Fissirostres, comprising the 

HIRACLIUS, successor of Phocas, was taken sub-family Hirundiniii®, with the genera Hirundo, 
prisoner by Khusru. Cotyle, and Ghelidon, and the sub-family (>i)S0- 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, was contemporary with lin®, with the genera Oypsclus, Acanthylis, Collo- 
Sobmon, whom he assisted in building Hie temple ealia, and Dendrochelidoii. 
of Jerusalem. He received from Solomon 20 vil- 
lages of Galilee, and was a partner with Solomon Hirundo rustics, the rustic swallow of Europe, Asia, 
in the Indian trade, He reigned b.c. 1026 to 992. Africa ; is migratory, and common In the plains of 

HIBANYA. Sansk. QoM or golden: hence— *** 

Hiranjra or Syam^ suppoeed to be Irc^d. u. domiools. Jerdon. i> tlio Neilsliemr bouio iwaHow 


India during the cold season; chiefly seon over 
water, 

lomioola, Jerdon. is the Neilgherry house swallow 


niranya or supposed to be Ireland. H lomioola, Jerdon. is the Neilglicrry house swalh 

Hiranya-Garbha, from Hiranya and Garbha, the of S. India, Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Java. 
WOtitb. H. filifora. This is a beautiful wire-taued swallo 


Hiranyababa, the river Sono, Its E. branch is 
also called Gujjhabate or Gobi. 

Hiranya Kasipa, in Hindu mythology, Adaitya, 
an enemy of the Hindu gods, a king destroyed 
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H. filifora. This is a beautiful wire-tailed swallow, 
with prolonged middle tail feathers, and is found 
throughout India, N.W. Himalaya, and Kashmir. 

H. daurica, mosque swallow or red-rump swallow, is 
found in N. and Central Asia, over all India from 
Nepal to Ceylon, and N. China* 



HISSAK. 


HISLOP, Rev. STEPHEN. 

H, flavicolla, JSlyth, belongs to the group of republican 
swallows (PetrochelidoD of the prince of Oanino), 
and has similar habits to the H. fulva of N. 
America. 

H. Japonica, H. striolata, occur in Japan. 

H. hvpe^thra, Laya/rd^ Oeylon. 

Cotyle Sinensis, the ordinary Inctian sand martin, occurs 
^ together with H. riparia. 

martin of Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
Siberia, is somewhat rare or local ? in India, and 
migratory. 

C. riparia, the sand martin of Eurojpe, Asia, Africa, N. 
America, is migratory in India, and local, and 
mostly replaced by H. Sinensis. 

0. rupestns of S. Europe, is common in the high moon* 
taiiu of India, and there is a diminutive of it also 
in the H. ooncolor of Sykes. 

0. subsoocata, Hodgs.^ the dusky martin of Kashmir, 
Ladakh, Nepal, and in the cold weather, Panjab. 

C. (mncolor, Syka^ the dusky crag martin of all India. 
Chehdon urbica, Xtnn., the English house martin, has 
been found in the Neilgherries. 

Ch. Oashmirlen8i8,f?o«W, the house martin of Kashmir, 
where it is abundant. 

Ch, Nipalensis, Hodgi*, the little Himalayan martin. 

Ch. dasypus, Bonap,, of Borneo. 

Sub‘Fam, OypselinsB, Swifts. 

Acanthylis sylvatica, TicUU, the white-rumped spine- 
tall of all India, inhabits the jungles. 

A. leucopygialis, Blyth, of Japan. 

A. coracinus, MulL, of Borneo. 

A. gigantea, Temm^t brown-necked spine- tail of Neil- 
gherrics, Wynad, Malabar, and Ceylon. It is a 
magnificent swift. 

A. caudacuta, LatA, wbite-neoked spine-tail, a splendid 
powerful swift of the Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, and Chino. 

Cypselus melba, Zdnn., the alpine swift of Southern 
India. 

Cy. opus, iirt fin., tho European swift, is found throughout 
W. Asia, N. Africa, and Europe ; is common in 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, and visits the Fanjab in 
the rains. 

C’y. affinis, (?my, the common Indian swift of the Pan- 
jab, Sind, all India ; breeding in colonies. 

Cy. leuconyx, Blytk, the white-clawed swift of all India, 
but rare. 

Cy, vittatus, Jard. and Sehly^ of all China, Malayan. 

Cy. Batassiensis, Qray^ the palm swift, abounds in all 
the districts of India, Ceylon, Assam, Buima, 
wherever the palmyra and cocoanut palms grow ; 
nest very small, and always placed on the leaf of 
the palmyra. 

Cy. Sinensis, Bonaparte^ of China. 

Oollocalia nidifica, Lath, 

Hirundo nidifica, XotA., | H. unicolor, Jtrdott. 

Blyth.t Hor^. Cypselus unicolor, Jenlon, 

H. brevirostres, M*Cl€U. ) C, concolor. Blyth, 

This, the Indian edilue nest swiftlct, is found in 
the Neilgherries, Oeylon, Western Ghats, Coorg, 
Wynad, Malabar, Sikkim, Himalaya, Assam, Java, 
Malay Peninsula, Andamans, Siam, Cochin-China, 
and other islands of the Archipelago. The nest, 
when pure and of the first make, is com{K>se7 
entirely of inspissated mucus from the large salivary 
glands of theoirds. It is very small. When these 
mt make nests are removed, the second make are 
inferior. 

Co. linohi, Jefdon, C. fuciphaga, Hirundo fuoiphaga, 
edible nest swift of the Nicobars, on the rooky 
coast of the Bay of Bengal from Arakan south to 
Java. Its nest is more valuable than that of the 
0. nidifica. 

Other species of Gollocalia are found in Uie 
Eastern Archipelago as far as New Guinea, one 
from the Mauritius, and one or more from the 
Pacific islands. — Jerdon^ pp. 155--185. 

HISLOP, Rev. STEPHEN, bom 8th September 
1817, at Dunse, Berwickshire. He joined the 
Free Church in 1844, and a munificent donation 
of Rs. 25,000 having been offered by Captain 
(General Sir Williiun, K.C.B.) Hill, on condition 
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of founding a mission at Nagpur, Mr. Hislop 
went to it. He devoted his spare time to examina- 
tion of the geology of Nagpur, and his writings 
appeared in the Journals of the Bombay As. 
Society for July 1853, the Royal Geological 
Society for 1855, on the Connection of the Plant- 
bearing Sandstone of Nagpur with the Coal Beds 
of Centnil India and Western Bengal ; and the 
Beng^ Asiatic Society’s Journal, No. iv. 1856, 
contains another on the Age of the Carbonaceous 
Strata just referred to. In those papers Mr. 
Hislop described some of the numerous fossils 
which had been found in the tertiary deposit, 
and the sandstone, coal, and shells of the province 
of Nagpur, He employed his leisure in making 
a geological collection of the antiquities of the 
provinces around him ; they now form the nucleus 
! of the collection in the museum at Nagpur. He 
was drowned crossing a river. 

HISSAR, municipal town and administrative 
headquarters of Hissar district, Punjab, lat 29® 
9' bV N., long. 75® 45' 65" E. ; population (1868), 
14,183. The district, lying between lat. 28® 36' 
and 29® 49' N., and long. 75® 16' and 27® 22' E. ; 
area, 853,973 square miles ; population, 484,681. 
Hissar forms the western border district of the 
great Bikanir (Bickaneer) desert. It consists 
for the most part of sandy plains dotted with 
scrub and brushwood, and broken by undulations 
towards the south, which rise into hills of 800 
feet, like islands out of a sea of sand. The soil is 
in places hard and clayey, difficult to till, but 
when sufficiently irrigated, highly productive. In 
these spots water is only reached at a depth of 
from 100 to 180 feet ; the cost of a masonry well 
is seldom below £150. The sandy tracts ore not 
unfrequent ly swept by storms, which greatly alter 
the face of the country. The jhul (Salvadora 
olcoides), the kavi or leafless caper (Capparis 
aphylla), and the jharberi (Zizyphus napeca) 
abound ; their berries serve as food in times of 
scarcity. It has been much harried. After 
Nadir Shah ravaged the land, the Sikhs began 
their inroads ; the Bbatti of Bhattiana strug^ed 
for superiority; and from 1796-1802, George 
Thomas, an Irishman, fought for dominion. 
Early in the mutiny of 1857, the local levies at 
Hansi and Hissar revolted, and all Europeans 
were cither murdered or compelled to fly. The 
Bhatti rose under their hereditary chiefs, and the 
majority of Uio Mahomedan population followed 
their exmnple, but were suppressed by a force of 
Pan jab levies, aided by contingents from Patiala 
and Bikanir, under General Van Courtlandt. 

The 'luar Rajputs (13,921) possess five or six 
villages. The lihatti, now Mahomedans (22,008), 
trace their descent from Jesal, of the Yadubansi 
stock. Both 'Puar and Bhatti were marauding 
deseq t tribes. The Pacha<la, or men of tlie west, 
now Maliomcdans, are also of Rajput descent. 
A religious sect known as Bishno worship their 
founder, Jambhaji, as an incaniation of Vishnu, 
and bury their dead in a sitting posture, in the 
fioors of their houses or cattle-BnedB, They con- 
sider even the touch of tobacco polluting. At 
their marriages, passages from the Mahomedan 
Koran and tlie Hindu Sliastras arc indiscrimi- 
nately recited. They avoid destroying life, and 
iiit5r any annual accidentally killed. The decayed 
town of Agroha is interesting, as being tlie original 
seat of Uic great mercantile class of Agarwala. 



IIITTITE. 


HISSATt 

There are rock-cut inscriptio!^e at ToBham, — Imp, which huniiiu boiugB arc concerned. Tlieae are not 
Gaz, edifying, and display a contempt for chastity, and 

HISSAR, a hill state north of Badakhsimn, a diepoBition to make merry over the misfortunes 
whose chief claims a Grecian origin. It yields of easy-tempered husbands with intriguing wives, 
copper ore, micaceous sandstone, inferior marble. The nature of them may be inferred from such 
IlISTA, a Malay measure of arbitrary Icnj^h, titles as The Old Man and his Young Wife, and 
the fourth of the dippa, about half a yard. — Sm- The Farmer’s Wife and her Two Gallants. 
mond$^ Diet, In the 6th century of a.d. era it was translated 

HISTIOPHORUS, the sword-fish or fan-fish, into Old Persian, by order of the emperor Nu- 
is the Ikan-layer of Amboy na, the Dutch Zeyl-fish shirwan. From the Persian it was tmnslated into 
or Sail-fiBh, and the Sailor-fish of seamen. It is Aiubic in the ninth century, under the title of 
from 10 to 14 feet long, and is said to raise its Kalila o Damna, a work which obtained great 
dorsal fin and use it as a sail. — Bemiett. celebrity, and is still popular, Kalila o Dainna 

HIT, in lat 33® 43' N., and long. 42® 27^ E., is being the Arabic representatioiiB of the Sanskrit 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, has 1500 names Karabika and Damanaka, two wily jackals 
houses. It has bitumen springs on the left bank who appear in the work, and arc proverbial 
at Gasar Sadi. The people are boat-builders, pre- througnout the east for their craft and cunning, 
pare salt, bitumen, and naphtha, and burn lime. It was afterwards translated into Hebrew, Syriac, 
There is a bridge of boats here. It is the usual and Greek. The Hebrew version was made by 
place where caravans cross the Euphi*atea between John of Capua, towanls tlie end of the fifteenth 
Baghdad and Damascus. With the smell of bitu- century, and from his work translations were 
men and naphtha outside the town the whole made into the chief modern languages of Europe, 
water and air is infected. It is undoubtedly the and it became familiar to British youth imdiT tlic 
place mentioned by Herodotus under the name designation of Pilpay’s Fables. Two versions of 
of Is, as furnishing bitumen for the building of the work were made into modern Ptn-sian by 
Babylon. Near this, on the Euphrates, and a authoiu whose names an ‘ known, but tlieirtransln- 
little below Samara on the Tigris, tho country is tions have been ecli}>sed, and tlieii'in odaetionsare 
mere alluvium. The works of salt and bitumen obsolete. There is also a translation in Turkish, 
around Hit give a singular appearance t(‘ the The moat celebrated Persian translation is that of 
country. The Euphmtes near Hit luvs an average the renowned rhetorician, Husain Yaiz Kashili, 
width of 350 yards, with a depth of 16 feet, and whose work, Anwar-i-Suhaili (Lights of Canopus), 
a current of three knots per hour in tlie ser.son is famous throughout the Mahomedan world, and 
of the floods, when there are fourteen islands, is scarcely less famous among the orientalists of 
on some of which are small towns. See I»iui r. Europe. Elegant versions of it were printed by 
Kurd. Messi-s. Eastwick and Woollaston, and that of 

HlTOPADESA, Sansk.. from Hita. good, the latter is published in an ornamental style, 
and Upadesha, teaching, — Good Advice, is the The Anwar-i-Suhaili has borrow'ed some stories 
title of an ancient Sanskrit work, though it is but from the Hitopadesa, but has greatly added to 
a rearrangement of an older one, called Pancha their number. 'I’he identity of the borrowed 
Tantra, or the Five Books, which itself has b<‘en .stories is palpabh? enough when pointed out ; but 
translated several times tuid printed. But it has nothing ciin well be more dissimilar than the two 
never attained the fame of its offspring, the Ilito- works, the one all plain and terse siinplicity, the 
padesa, and there are few, if any, of the veniacidai' other iiorid, fanciful, ornate, and abounding with 
languages of India into which the Hitopadesa far-fetched liyjierbole. The staUdy sciilentioiis 
has not been tiunslated. It is classed by Hindu roll t>f the verse of the Hitopadesa and the light 
writem as a work on Niti, or polity, ami it u'as and airy couplets of the Anwar-i-Suhaili arc at 
designed for the instruction of princes, to prejiare the very opposite extremes of composition. Y<‘t 
them for the duties of their future lives. The another distinguished Persian author bestowed 
scene of the Hitopadesa is the ancient city of his labours upon the Arabic edition of the work. 
Pataliputra, situated at or near the present Patna. Abul Fazl, the celebrated minister of the Emperor 
The king of that place, deploring aloud the wild Akbar, mode a new translation. Though a pro- 
and heedless lives of his sons, was overheard by fessed rhetorician hiinsclf, and the author of 
a pandit named Yishnu-sarma, who undertook to several important works in the high style, he 
make his sons versed in the principles of policy* considered Husain Yaiz's version too florid and 
within the space of six months. To accomplish difficult for such a work ; and he made a more 
this he premred the Hitopadesa, and accomjilislied simple translation in an easy narrative style, which 
his task of instructing and training tlic princes, became popular under the title of lyar-i-Dariisli, 
The book consists of a series of fables, story Touchstone of Wisdom. This lias again bium 
within story, according to an oriental fashion, translated into Hindustani, under the title Khirad- 
But the p’cater part of the work is occupied by afroz, Enlightenment of the Understanding. TJic 
verses cited from ancient writers in illustiation Hindus have thus hafl brought back to them, 
aud proof of the positions maintained by the first in a Persian, and then in a modern Urdu 
interlocutors. form, the stories told by their ancestors in ages 

The Hitopadesa is divided into four books, long gone by. 
entitled Mitra-labha (Acquisition of Friends), llio text has been frequently printed in Europe, 
iSuhrid-bheda (Separation of Friends), Vigiaha but the most esteemed edition is that of Professor 
(War), and Sandhi (Peace). The first two Imve Francis Johnson of Haileybury. 
a general interest, and are applicable to all classes HITTri'E, a dominant race mentioned In 1 
of people. The last two books apply especially Kings x. 29 and 2 Kings vii. 6. They held 
to tings and ministers. The stones are mostly mastery in Syria in the era of the Hebrew 
oonoerned witli aniinale, but there arc a few in judges and earlier kings. They were called Kheta 
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by the Egyptians, and Khatta by the Assyrians. ; 
In B.c. 8iJ5, Shahiianeser received tribute from ' 
all the kings of the Hittitcs. Their last monarch, 
Firsiris (Fisiri), -was defeated and slain n.c. 717, 
and Carchemish was made the seat of an Assyrian 
governor. But at one time the Hittite empire 
stretched from the Euphrates to the Dardan- 
elles, and they disputed for several centuries the 
sway of Central Asia with Rainesside Pharaohs 
on tlie one side, and with Assyria’s mightiest 
monarchs on the other. The Hittites were 
defeated, and their city Ketesh destroyed, by 
an Egyptian king (Rameses n. of Egypt?), 
about 1340 it.c. A great battle, figured in Sir 
(jr. Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, was fought 
between Rameses ii. and the Hittites, near their 
sacred city of Kadash, which is shown as a city 
M'ith a double moat, crossed by bridges beside a 
broad stream running into a lake. The lake has 
been generally identified with the Baheirct Homs, 
through which tlie Orontea passes south of Homs. 
'I'he site of the city, as impoilant in llittite records 
as tlie northern capital of Carchemish, Lieutenant 
Conder has identified with the ruins known as 
the Tell Neby Mondeh. They lie on the left bank 
of the Orontes, four English miles south of the 
lake. The modern name belongs to a sacred 
slirine on the higliest jiart of the hill on which 
the ruins lie, and the name of Kadesh still sur- 
vives, an instance of the vitality of prior names I 
lingering in the* ininda of the people long aftt'r : 
they have forgotten the Roman, Greek, or Cru- 
wvders* names. Lieut. Conder writes, — ‘Looking 
down from the summit of the Tell, we appeared 
to sec the very double moat of the Egyptian 
)»icture ; for while the stream of the Orontes is 
dammed up so as to form a small lake 50 yanls 
across on the S.E. of the site, a fresh brook flows 
in the and N. to join the river, and an outer liin* 
of moat is fonned by earthen banks, which flank 
a sort of aqueduct parallel with the main strcaiu.’ 
He gives a full account of the ruins, the position 
of tlu^ place, and the disposition of the Egyptian 
forces before the battle. 

Their writing chanictev was displaced by the 
Assyrian cuneiform. The Assyrian King Bargon 
(u.u. 722-'705) is mentioned in the Hebrew Bible. 
It was in Uie time of Sargon that Assyrian culture 
first gained a permanent footing in the W. ; while 
the overthrow of Carchemish and the last relics 
of Hittite power in b.c. 717 naturally led to the 
disuse of tne Hittite mode of writing, and tli<‘ 
spread of the cuneiform chai'acters employed by 
the Assyrian conquerors. The well-known pas- 
Siige in Pliny (II. N. vii. 57), ’ Lik^ras semper 
arbitror Assyrias fuisse ; sed alii apiid A'lgyptios 
a Mercurio ut Gedlius; alii apud Syros reperUis 
volunt.* Mr. Sivyce sees in this an allusion to the 
Hittite graphic system. In this case, he remarked, 
ttie passage in Pliny would be a record of Hie 
three indepeinh‘nt modes of writing which the east 
invented, and would contain a half-forgotten 
tradition of that stmnge system of hieroglyphics 
from which in all probability the syllabary of Asia 
Minor and Cyprus was derivoil. Hittite momi- 
inonts have been found at Kiz Hissar, which is 
supposed to represent the Dana or Tyaiia of 
Xenophon, built, according to Strabo, on tlie 
tomb of Semiramis, 

HMJL or lli-el, the grand festival of the Gcr 
imui tribes of the Baltic. 


HIUNRA of the Byansi, an avalanche. 

HI WEN THSANG, a Chinese traveller who, 
passed 17 years (from a.d. 629 to 645) in travelling 
through the counkics lying to the W. of China, 
and especially in India, through coimtries which 
few had visited before him, and he describes some 
parts of them which no one has since explored. 
His chief object was to study the religion of 
Buddha, but his observations, geographical, sta- 
tistical, and historical, are characterized by great 
minuteness and precision. He started from Pekin, 
and made his way, amidst hardships and difficulties, 
through Chinese Tartary to the region where 
Buddha had laboured. Near Talas, on his way 
to India, he fell in with the Great Khan of the 
Turks, a Buccessor of Dizabulus, whom the 
Chineee traTcller calls Shehu. His account is 
very like that of Zamarchus, The Khan occu- 
pied a great tent adorned with gold flowers of 
dazzling richness. The officers of the court sat 
in two long rows on mats before the Khan, bril- 
liantly attired in embroidered silk, the Khan’s 
guarci standing behind them. Although be was 
but a barbarian prince under a tent of felt, one 
could not look on him without respect and admir- 
ation. He appears to have regarded the Wakhsh 
branch as the main Postu or Oxus. — Sfanisla/t 
Juliea^ Uistoire tic la vie dc Hiirnu Tlisamj^ pp. 
55. 56 ; P<//e, Cathay, i. pp. 165 ami 234. 

HLAINE, an elong:it<‘a valley of Pegu. 

HLA-PET. Buum. Literally, wet-tea. To 
the eastward of Baino and Koung-tuno, hills are 
visible, peopled by cateran Kakhyen, and by 
bree.ches- wearing Paloung, employed jieacoably 
in growing tea for pickling. This is the hla-pet, 
which is made iij> with a little oil. sjilt, garlic or 
usafeetida, etc., into a sort of picklt*, and is es- 
H(‘ntial to the comfort of every Burnmn, being 
pivrtakon of on ail o(‘reinonial occasions. Jt is 
! floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to be retained 
alway.H jjartiiilly wet. It is eaten by the Burmese 
in small quantities after dinner, as Europeans eat 
cheese. They sjvy it promotes digestion, and they 
cannot live in comfort without it. Colonel 
Burney mentions that the Burmese-Resident, pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta in 1?S30, took a lai’ge supply 
of hla-pet with him, as a necessary of life, not to 
be had whore he was going. Hlsi-pet is partaken 
of oil many ceremonial occasions ; and on the 
I conclusion of law -suits, the bill of costs is always 
; rounded off with a charge for pickled tea, as 
I European agents’ accouuts are still rounded off 
with a charge for j>ostages. — Fyichc^ p. 270 ; 
Ahmads Burma : Yule's J’aulnissy^ p. lOl. 

I H’LWOT-DAU. Bujim. The cabimH ami high 
court of the realm of Burma, in which tliere are 
four woon-gye or chief ministers, assisted by as 
many woondouk. — Yule's Embassy, p. 3. 

HNAU. Buii.n. A boat of Burma. 

HNAU-BEN. Bukm. A largo tree, of pale 
yellow wood, prefern'd for making combs. It 
bears a large flagrant fruit, but worthless. — 
Craic/unl, i. p. 192. 

HO, a Chinese measure of capacity, about 7J 
gallons. — Smmtaids' 

110. Arab. He, He is ; the nuinc of God. Ho 
ul Aziz, He is glorious. 

HO, More, Horo, in the Kol tongue, a man. In 
the mountains S.W. of Calcutta are the Dhangar, 
Oraon, the Kol, the Larka Kol or Ho, aud tht‘ 
Kliond. The Ho are a comparatively small tribe 
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of the Kol race. Their country proper is the part lat. 39*^ N. ; at present it is in 84®, The Chinese 
of the Singbhum district called Kolehan, a series Government is obliged annually to expend enor* 
of fair and fertile plains studded with hills. It is raous sums to keep the river within its bed. 
about 64 miles from N. to S. and 124 from E. to In the year 1799 it cost £1,682,000. — Hues 
W., and has to the S. and S.E, the tributary Journey, 

estates Mohurbhun, Keonjur, Bonai, and Gangpur, HOANG-TI is the first historical Chinese etn- 
inhabited by Uriya-speakieg Hindus ; to the east peror(D.c. 2698); and the Chinese historians allege 
and north the Bengali pargnna of Dhulbhum and that in his reign the inventors of sundry arts and 
district of Manbhum, and to the N. and N.E. the sciences arrived from the western kingdoms in 
Hindi district of Lohardaggah. the neighbourhood of the Kouen Lun mountains. 

The Ho is the most compact, the purest, most — Yule, Cathay, i. p. 85. 
powerful and interesting and best-looking division HOC KEY. A game of Tibet resembling hockey, 

of the whole Munda nation. The more civilised and called Chaughan, is played on horseback, on 
Ho have an erect carriage, and dignified, fine a plain about 60 yards broad and 850 long, with 
manly bearing, with figures often models of beauty, a stone pillar at each end as the goal. The ball 
The occupants of the less reclaimed parts are is somewhat larger than a cricket ball, and in 
more savage -looking. Their tradition is that Tibetan is called Pulu. The stick or Byntu is of 
they came from Chutia Nagpur, and that they the strong and straight bough of the almond tree, 
brought with them their system of confedemte about 4 feet long, and let in at the top and passed 

f overnments of Purha, which they call Pirhi or quite through to the other end of a curved piece 
*ir. The Ho have a tradition that they once wore of solid birch-wood, about the size and shape of 
leaves only, as the Juanga women till 1871 did, a drenching horn. The game is mentioned by 
and not long since threatened to revert to them Baber. It is played in every valley in Little 
unless cloth-sellers lowered their prices. The Ho Tibet, Ladakh, lessen, Chitral. The Persians, who 
of the border-land have probably much intermixed wanted to play on horseback, were the first who 
with the Uriya. They are agricultural, but change found a long stick necessary. This stick they 
their localities. A Ho bridegroom buys his bride, called Chugan, hence the Byzantine 
or rather his father buys her for him, the price and the French Chicane, in which lawyers bandy 
being so many head of cattle. The Kol and Larka about the unlucky clients. From the Chugan 
Kol are cognate with the Klioiid. The Ho laii- came the croquet-mallet, the golf-club, with all 
guago differs so little in phonology and glossary the family of spoons, drivers, decks, bunker-irons, 
from the Munda, Bhumij, and Santal, that putters, and niblicks ; came also the hockey-stick, 
Captain Tickell’s account of its grammar may be and probably the bat, which was at first a thick 
taken as that of the Kol language generally. The club with a curved foot, a terrible weanon in the 
Ho are addicted to suicide ; they have no endear- hands of a ‘ slogger.^ The Chugan may nave been 
ing epithets. They erect menhir or Klabs, and the father of the racquet. In Byzantine descrip- 
ddmen or tablets, over the graves of their dead, tions of the game, a staff ending in a broad bend. 
The danco of the Ho and Santal is not that of filled in with a network of gut-strings, is roen- 
the Munda, though the last have something re- tioned. The Munipuri call it Kango-jaL They 
sembling it, and it can be made to assume a mourn- select a turfy piece of ground 400 yards in 
ful cadence, as the same step and drum-beat is length by 200 in breadth. The ponies used are 
used at their funeral ceremonies. Colonel Dalton small, swift for their size, and obedient mouths, 
says (p. 106) the youths and maidens of the Ho The club consists of a rattan as thick as an 
mourn as they reyolve, and lock up, keeping ordinal y-sized walking-stick, and 5 feet long, 
admirable time both in the movements of the feet and its lower end has attached, at an angle of 45 
and undulations of the head to the monotonous degrees, a cylindrical piece of hard oak-wood, 1 
beat of the drums. They believe that the souls of foot in length, and 1 or inch in diameter. The 
the dead become bhoots (spirits), but no thought w'hole weighs about 1 lb. 10 oz. The ball is a globe 
of reward or punishment is connected with the 8 to 4 inches in diameter, cut out of the light 
change. — Captain Tichell^ As, Soc, Jour, ix. pp. bulbous root of tlio bamboo. The suppleness of 
783, 997, 1068 ; Luhhock, Origin of Civil, p. 268 ; the cane, the weight of the club, and the elasticity 
Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 106, 184. of the ball is such, that a well-delivered stroke will 

HOANG-HO, a great river in China, 8040 miles lift the latter about a hundred yards. Two sides 
long, in lat. 89® 40' N., and long. 98® E.,«.ifi[i- arc formed, 5 to 7 to a side. The ball is thrown 
doubtedly one of the finest rivers in the world. It up in the centre of the ground, and each party 
takes its rise in the mountains of Tibet, and, after strives to drive it to the opposite goals. The club 
traversing the Koukou-Noor, enters China at the is held iu the right hand and the reins in the left, 
water province of Kan-su ; it leaves it again to All the skill of horscmnmhip and dexterity in the 
the sandy plains at the foot of the Alechnn use of the club are called into full play. It is 
mountains, surrounds the country of Ortous, and, l)eautiful to sec the game played by men expert in 
after having watered China from south to north, the exercise, and by ponies well trained, for the 
and then from west to east, throws itself into the animals in tiio course of time acquire a perfect 
Yellow Sea. The waters only assume their yellow knowledge of tlio play, and enter into the excite- 
tint after passing the Alechan and the Ortous. ment of it as well as the riders. 

The river rises almost always to the level of the HOCOMLIA MONTANA, Gibson, 

country through which it flows; and to this is to be Sampga, • • , • Can. I Kudkee, , . . . Mahb. 

attributed the disastrous inundations which it occa- Tsmbut, .... Mahr, | 

stons, which are so fatal to China, but arc of little Grows in Cnnara and Sunda, on and dose to 

cona^uence to the nomadic Tartars, who hav4 the head of the ghats. Wood seldom runs large ; 

only to strike their tents and move off eisewliere. is white, hard, and tough ; used for agricultural 

In ancient times its mouth is said to have been In implements. — Dr, Gibson, 
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HODADIN. 

HODADIN, a peaceable shepherd tribe of 
Bedouins, 

HODAIDA, on the east coast of the Red Sea, 
in lat. 14° 47' N., and long. 42° 63' E., a town of 
Yemen, with lofty buildings. It is on the N.E. 
side of a sandy bay, and sheltered by a point of 
land running K.W. About a.d. 1836 it was made 
the seat of government of that part of Yemen. 

HODGSON, Captain J. A,, author of Journey 
to the Source of the Jumna, Hot Sjprings at 
Jumnotri, etc., in As. Res. xiv. p. 128; On a New 
Form of the Hog Kind in Sind, in Bl. As. Soc. 
Trans, xiv. p. 423 ; Journey to the Head of the 
Ganges, in As. Res. xiv. p. 60 ; Survey to the 
Heads of the Ganges and Jumna, ibid.; Latitudes 
of Places in Hindooatan, ibid. p. 153 ; Heights 
and Positions of the Himalaya Peaks, ibio. p. 
187 ; Route from Katmandu to the Chinese 
Frontier, ibid., 1832, xiii. p. 513. Captain Hodgson 
and Lieutenant Herbert published Astronomical 
Observations in Hindustan, with a Journal of the 
Survey of the Sources of the Rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, and an Account of the Positions and 
Heights of the Principal Peaks of the Himalaya 
Mountains. — Dr. Buish Catalogue. 

HODGSON, BRYAN H., of the Bengal civil 
service, widely known for his researches into the 
natural history of the Eastern Himalayas, and the 
ethnology of the races and tribes dwelling in 
British India and its bordering • countries. He 
was appointed Resident at the court of Nepal in 
1821. He wrote on the Sheen inhabiting the 
Himalayan Region, in Bl. Aa Trans., 1841, x. p. 
320; On the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists, Scrampore 1841 ; On the Buddha 
Literature of NepauL As. Res. xvi. p. 409 ; Route 
from Katmundu to 'Tazedo, ibid, xvii, p. 513 ; On 
a New Species of Buceros, ibid, xviii. p. 178 ; 
Description of the Aquila N^lcnsis, ibid, part ii. 
p. 13 ; Description of the Ci^c^w^tu8 Nepalensis, 
ibid. p. 21 ; Migration of the Natatorcs nn<i 
Grailatores in Nepaul, ibid, p. 122 ; On the Wild 
Goat and Wild Sheep in Nepaul, ibid, p, 127 ; 
Description of the Ratwa Deer, ibid. p. 170 ; Of 
the Buccros Horarai, ibid. p. 139 ; Of the Wihl 
Dog of the Himalayas, ibid. p. 221 ; On the 
Antelope of the llimalayaB, Gleanings in Science, 
iii. p. 152 ; On a Species of Felis, ibid. j». 177 ; 
On Scolopacidm, ibid, p, 283 ; On the Musk Deer, 
ibid. p. §29 ; On the Cervus Jaral, the Ratwa 
Deer, and the Tharai Goat, ibid, p. 371 : On the 
Chiru, ibid. p. 387 ; On the Mammalia of Nepaul, 
ibid. p. 442; On the Manufacture of Nepaul 
Paper, Bl. As. 'frans, i. p. 8 ; On the Nepaul 
Military Tribes, ibid. ii. p. 217 ; On the Aborigines 
of Nepaul Proper, ibid. iii. p. 216 ; On European 
Speculations on Buddhism, ibid, pp, 382, 425, 
499 ; Synopsis of Mammalia of the Himalayas, 
ibid. V. p. 231 ; On Nepaul Ornithology, ibid. p. 
358 ; On the liinguage of Buddhist Scriptures, 
ibid. ii. p. 682 ; On the Cuckoo of the Hiraalavos, 
ibid. viii. p* 186; On the Thibetan Type of Man- 
kind, ibid. xvii. p. 222 ; On the AborigineB of 
Central India, ibid, p. 550 ; Relics of the Catholic 
Mission in Thibet, ibid. p. 225; Route from 
Katmandu to Darjeeling, ibid. p. 634 ; On the 
Aborigines of Southern India, ibid, xviii, p, 350 ; 
On the Aborigines of North-fiRstern India, ibid. 

S , 451 i Note on Indian Ethnology, ibid. p. 238 ; 

n the Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier, 
ilnd. xix. p. 309 ; Aboriginca of Iho South, ibid. 


HOEI KING. 

p. 461 ; On the Law of Legal Practice and Police 
of Nepaul, Lond. As. Trans, i. pp. 45, 258. It was 
his opinion that the Tamulian, Tibetan, Indo- 
Chinese, Tangus, Chinese, Mongol, and Turk arc 
so many branches of the Turanian family. — Dr, 
Buisfs Catalogue, 

HODGSONIA HETEBOCLITA. Hooker, Trl- 
chosanthes het., Roxb,^ is the most magnificent 
plant of the jungles in the valley of the Tista in 
oikkiin. It is a gigantic climber, allied to the 
gourd, bearing immense yellowish-white pendulous 
bloBsoms, whose petals have a fringe of buff- 
coloured curling threads several inches long. The 
fruit is of a rich brown, like a small melon in 
form, and contains six large nuts, whose kernels 
(called Katior-pot by the Lepcha) are eaten. The 
stem when cut discharges water profusely, from 
whichever end is held downwards. It is a new 
cucurbiti^eouB genus, found in the Terai, clinging 
in profusion to the trees, and also 5000 feet up the 
mountains. It grows also in the forests east of 
Chittagong. The long stem, like almost all woody 
climbers, is full of large vessels ; the juice does 
not, however, exude from these great tubes, which 
hold air, but from the close woody fibres. — Hook, 
H. J. i. p. 895, ii. p. 350, 

IlODHAD, king of Yemen, father of Balkecs, 
oucen of Sheba ; lived about the beginning of the 
Uhristian era. See Balkccs. 

HOD’HU, an ancient name of India. 

HOE, a secret society of the Chinese, into which 
the members arc initiated. The concluding cere- 
inoqy consists in pricking the middle finger of the 
right hand, dropping the blood into a bowl of 
arrack, from which each of the candidates drink, 
and are then saluted os brethren. 

HOE is the digging implement of the labourers 
of India ; its forms arc called in Hindi, bat'hia, 
kalpi, klmrpa, mamati, rambha, and ramp. 

HOEI-HOEI. The Chinese and Manchu call 
by the name of Hoei-hoei nil the Mahomednn tribes 
who live under Chinese dominion. This word, 
therefore, has ceased to designate a nation. As 
the Uigur lloci-hoci, called simply Hoei-hoei under 
the Mongol dynasty of Yuan, were Mahomedans, 
this name is applied by the Chinese to all those 
of the name religion, in the same manner as the 
Russians are often called Greeks, because they are 
of the Greek Church. The inhabitants of the 
towns of Little Bokhara are in part descendants 
of the ancient Uigur or Iloci-boci, and coii- 
Bcquently Turk; in part Sarti, or BokhoriawB, 
who arc scattered ns merchants all over Central 
Asia, and who arc Iranians. There are many of 
them at Pekin, llang-chu-fii, Canton, and other 
commercial cities of China. Their mothcr-ioiiguo 
is Persian, but they also speak the oriental Turki, 
which is the general language of Turkestan, and 
the most diffused in Little Bokhara. 

HOEI KING, a Chinese Buddhist traveller in 
India, Khotan (Yu- than), and Tibet, in a.d. 
899-400, along with Fa Hian, the Fo-kue-ki of 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse. Fa Hian, 
with Hoei King and other Chinese pilgrims, reached 
Yu-than or Khotan in a.d, 899-400. Fa Hian 
then travelled byTsu-boand Yu-hoei and over 
the Tsu-Ling mountains southwards to Kie-Chha, 
the modern l^adakh, whci-e ho rejoined Hoei King. 
From Kie-Cliha the pilgrims pi*ocoedcd westward 
to Tho-ly, which they reached in one month. 
They came to India overland by way of Tartaiy 



HOFFMEISTER. 


HOISALA BELLALA. 


and Kabul, visited Ceylon, and sailed thence to 
Java. On his return, Fa Hian left behind him an 
account of his travels, called Fo-kue-ki, or an 
account of the Buddhist countries. At the time 
of his visit Buddhism Avas still the dominant 
religion, though Vaishnava doctrines were gaining 
ground. — Cunningham^ Ladakh ; Cal. Rev. 

HOFFMEISTER, author of Travels in Ceylon 
and Parts of the Himalayas to the Borders of 
Thibet. 

HOG, Indian wild boar, Sus Indicue. 


Khanzir, .... Arab. Porco, . . . It., Port. 

Varaha, . Bkno., Sansk. Sus, Porcus, . . , Lat. 

Handi, Mikka, . . Can. Babi, Babi alas. Malay. 

Jowadi, .... „ Babi utaii, . , ,, 

SvuD, Dak. Dukar, . . . Mahr. 

Varken, Zwijn, , Dut. Svinza, .... Rus. 

Cochon, Pouroeau, . Fr. Puerco, ..... Sr. 

Schwein, .... Ger. Svin, Sw. 

Paddi, ..... Gond. Pandi, .... Tel. 

Ohoiros, .... Gr. i Hweh-hwch, , Welsh. 

Jangli 0 oor, Soor, . Hind. I 


The wild hog abounds in many parts of India, 
and the males attain to a very largo size. It is 
generally believed that there js no specific differ- 
ence between the wild hog of Europe and India. 
The adult males dwell apart from the herd. The 
wild boar is constantly hunted by Europeans on 
horseback, with the spear ; natives of India hunt 
the boar with dogs. Spearing the wild hog is one 
of the favourite 8[)orta of British officers in India. 

All the wild hogs in the Archipelago are small 
animals compared with the wild boar of Europe, 
or even with that of continental India. 

Sus verrucosus^ so called from the fleshy excres- 
cence on the sides of the cheeks, has a grotesque 
and a formidable appearance, but is in reality a 
timid animal. Their number in Java is immense 
in particular districts. 

Sus Audamanensisy Dlyth^ a small race in the 
Andamans. 

Sus Zeylanensis^ Bhjth. Mr. Blyth distinguished 
this from the hog common iii India. The skull 
approaches in form that of a species from Borneo, 
the Sus harhatus of S. Muller. 

* The genus Babinissa of F. Cuvier takes its name 
from two Malay words, Babi, bog, and Rusa, a 
deer. It is the Sus babyrussa of Linnmus, and the 
B. al/urus of Lesson, and occurs in the island of 
Buru or Bourou, one of the Moluccas, also in 
Celebes and Ternate. 

Sus Papuensis is a New Guinea hog. 

Porcula sylvania^ Hodg.^ the pigmy hog of the 
sal forests of N. India^ is the Bauo banel and 
Chota sur of the natives of India, and confines 
itself to the deep recesses of primeval forest. The 
adult males abide constantly with the herd, and 
ore its habitual and resolute defenders. — Sykes' 
Cat. Dec, Mam. p. 11 ; Crawfurd^ Diet. p. 152 ; 
TeunanVs Ceylon^ p. 59 ; Catalogue of Mammalia 
in the India House Museum. 

HOG-DEER. 

Hyelaphus poroinus, Sund. | Axis niger, B. Ham. 
Oervus iiorcinus,Z(amc)7a. Corvus niger, B. Hum. 


C. dodur, Boyle. | 0. oryzsus, Kelaart. 

Axb porcinus, Jerd, | 

I’ara, Hind. Sugoria, .... Hind. 

Khar, laguna, • „ | Nuihrin haran, . „ 


The hog-deer inhabits Central Indio, Bengal, 
the Qangetic valley. Panjab, Sind, Assam, Sylhet, 
Hunna. It frequents chiefly long gross and 
tamarisk jungles, grassy grounds and open glades 
in forest q^enings, rarefy seeking the forest shade. 


It is not gregarious, both sexes living solitary 
in general. The young are beautifully spotted. 
The buck drops his horns in April, and ruts in 
September. — Jerdon. p. 263. 

HOGENDORP. Lc Coinpte C. 8. W, dc 
Hogendorp, author of Coup d’Q?il sur Tile de 
Java ct Ics autres possessions Neerlandaises dans 
PArchipel des Indcs, 1830. 

HOGG, Sir JAMES WEIR, Bart., took a 
prominent part in discussions relating to Indian 
affairs in Parliament. Ho was a Director of the 
East India Company, and twice was Chairman. 
He was born at Stoneyford, in the county Antrim, 
in 1790, and was called to the bar in Ireland. At 
Calcutta he held the office of Administrator- 
General. He returned to England in June 1833. 
At the abolition of the old Court of Directors he 
was named one of the Political Military Gom- 
I mittee. He was raised to the baronetcy in 1846. 

HOG-GUM, a resin abundantly afforded by 
!Moronobsca coccinca, Aubl.y a fine tree of Jamaica. 
Negroes dig it from among the roots of old trees. 
It is used in medicine, and is inflammable, burn- 
ing with an agreeable odour. This might bo 
introduced into India. The false hog-gum of 
Jamaica is yielded by Rhus metopium, Linv. 

HOGLA. Beno. Typha angustifolia, Typha 
clephantina, Roxft., elephant gross, cat’s- tail gross. 

HOG’S LARD. 

Hur-ki-charbi, , . IIiNO, Adei)8 suillus, . . , Lat. 

This is the fat about the loins of the hog, Sus 
Bcrofa. It is purified by melting and straining. 
Its melting point is from 78 to 88 degrees Fahr. 
In Europe, nog’s lard is much employed in oint- 
ments, but in India it is desirable to exclude it 
from all pharmaceutical preparatlous. — O'SJi. 

HOISALA BELLALA, a dynasty who had 
supremo sway in Mysore from a.d. 1000 to 1300. 
They built three groups of temples, one at 
Somnathpur, S. of Mysore, by Vin^itya Bellala 
(1043), another at Haillur by Vishnu Verddhana 
(1114), and the greatest at Dwara Samiidra or 
Hullabid (1146) by Vijaya Narsinha, the building 
of which was stopped by the Mabomedan invasion 
in a.d. 1310-1311. 

Some of the Hoisala Bellala kings were Jains ; 
but their buildings at Somnathpur, Bellur, or 
Hullabid belong to the Vaishnava or Saiva faiths. 
The Bast! temples of the southern Jains, like the 
Jaina temples of Northern India, always have a 
tirthankara as the object of worship. The Bettu 
temples of Bouthem India are open courtyards, 
containing images of Gomati, who possibly may 
be Gautama Buddha. There are two hills at the 
village of Sravana Belgohi, 33 miles N. by W. 
from Seringapatara. On one of these, a mass of 
syenite 500 feet high, a Jaina imago, 70 feet 3 
inches high, has been carved out of the solid rock. 
The expression of its features is pleasing, witli 
curly hair : and at Karkala, the image, 41 feet 5 
inches, and weight 80 tons, has been moved to its 
present site, and was erected a.d. 1432. The 
third, and supposed oldest, at Yannur, is 35 feet 
hi^h. They belong to the Digambara sect of the 
Jmns, being entirely naked, but with twigs of the 
Bo Tree twisted round their legs and arms, with 
serpents at their feet. In the Jaina cave at 
Badaini, the figure hits two snakes twisted around 
ito legs and anus, and the Bo Tree is placed behind. 
On a shoulder of the other bill at Sravana Belgola, 
called Choiulragiri, are the Basti temples, fifteen 





IIOLAR. 


IIOrJGARNA LONGIFOLIA. 


iu number, all of the Dravidian style, raised into 
storeys. The Jaina temple at Moodbidri, and all 
others in Canara, rcsonible the temples of Nepal, 
and many of them are built of wood. The interiors 
are richly and variedly carved, with massive pillars. 
A largo number of the tombs of the priests, some 
of them live to seven storeys in heiglit, each with 
a sloping roof, like the temples of Khatmandu, 
Tibet, and China. The stambhas or free-stand- 
ing pillars of the Jainaa in Canara, are very 
graceful. — Ferc/usson^ p. 393. See Architecture. 

HOLAK, also Holiar or Holaru, in the Canar- 
esc districts of the Peninsula, the Pariah or Dher 
race. Professor Wilson describes the Holar as a 
man of a low or out-caste tribe, by profession a 
musician, which answers to the Mhaug race, but 
there is no doubt but that the Holar is the Dher. 
The Horassi Iloliyar are the same as the Ilalle 
Makkalu, old adopted sons of tbeWorasi Wakaliga. 
They are labourers and weavers. See Holiyar. 

HOLARRIIENA ANTIDYSENTERICA. IKa//. 


Ayodhia. It is much observed by the cowherd 
castes of Orissa. 

HOLIDAYS of the several races dwelling in 
India chiefly occur at seasonal changes, but also 
at the anniversaries of certain occurrences con- 
nected with their religions or historical events. 
The dates of the public holidays vary with the lunar 
months, and those below are approximate : — 
Christian, 


New Year's day, Jan. 1. 
Good Friday, April. 
Chnstmas day, Dec. 25. 


Easter holidays, March. 
Ascension day, May. 
Pentecost holidays, June. 


Hindu, 


Makar Sankranti, about 
January 11. 

Maha Shivaratri, about 
February 24. 

Hull, about March 10^ 11, 
Ram Naomi, about April 4. 
Shravani purnima, Cocoa- 
nut day, about August 0. 


J anm Ashtami, about Aug. 
14, 

Ganesh Chaturthi, about 
August 25. 

Dasara, about September 
30. 

Diwali, about Oct. 18-19. 


Fnrsec —Jtasami or ShahanshafU. 


Ecliitos antid., Jinjrh. | Chonemorpha antid., Don. 


Kcor (seed) . . . Panj. 

Kawar of . Kavi, Beah. 
leiarakti pain, . • Tki,. 


Kognr of . . . Chenab. 

Kyur of . . . Kanora. 

Kura (seed) of . . Pan.!. 

Indnrjao ,, . . ,, 

A large shrub or small tree of Mahibar, Siwaiik 
Hills, up to the Chonnb in the N.W. Himalaya, 
SyllK't, and Chittagong. It bears a wdiitc flower. 
Its bark (Tellichcrry bark) is used in medicine as 
an astringent. The lcavc.s arc used as fodder or 
03 litter. Tlie wood is white, light, and close- 
grained, and is used by carvers. 

HOLARRIIENA CODAGA. IK. 7. ICoodapalli 
marain, Ta>[. A small-sized white wood, very 
fine grained, employed in cabinet-making. Dr. 
Wight gives also H. MalnccensLs in leones, 1298. 

HOLARRIIENA MITIS. R Jh\ Kirri-walla- 
gass, SiNOii. A moderate-sized tree of Ceylon, 
not uncommon up to an elevation of 1500 feet. 

HOLARRIIENA PURESCENS. 0\S7^. Rconi, 
Hind. Wood light This species and the H. 
antidyscnterica yield the Indurjuo talkh of th(‘ 
bazar. — O'Sh.; Jloxh,; Voigt; 'J'liw, Zeyl. p. 194. 

HOLDNA. Hind. Iu Kangra, the process of 
destroying weeds in a rice crop. 

HOLI, a popular Hindu festival, called in 
San.sk ri t HoUklm, or Thai gotsava, or Hutnsbam, 
or Hutasavi, also Dola or Dolavatia, or the Swing- 
ing Festival. It is supposed to relate to the vernal 
equinox, and to bo aiinihir to the Persian New 
Year’s day. It is held about the 19th March, or 
ten days before the full moon of Plmlgun. It is 
in honour of Krishna, and is quite a saturnalia, 
red powdem being thrown and red fluids squirt-ed 
at passers-by, and licentious songs sung. At the 
close of the festival, a pile is lighted, and a wheaten 
cake or Poli offered on it. The analogy between 
the goddess of the soring, Saturnalia, Phalguni, 
and the Phagesia of the Greeks, will be recognised. 
The word is not derived from eating, with the 
Rajput votaries of Holica as with those of the 
Dioiiysia of the Greeks, but from Phalguni, com- 
pounded of Gunn, quality, virtue, or characteristic, 
and Phala, fruit, — in short, the fructificr. The 
Egyptian Phallica is the Holica of the Hindus. 
Phuin and Phala, flower and fruit, are the roots of 
all Floralia and Phnlaria,— the phallus of Osiris, 
the thyrsus of Bacchus, or lingam of Iswara, syin- 
boliz^ by the Srinhala, or Ananas, the food of 
the gods, or the oitaphala of Sita, the Helen of 


iTamshidi navroz, about 
March 21. 

Aban feast, about end of 
April, 

Adar feast, about June B. 
Farvardin Jnsan, about 
Juno 8. 


Gatha Gahanbars, about 
September 19 21. 

Pateti or Now Year's day, 
about September 23. 
Kurdad feast and valava, 
about September 28-29, 
Atishbehram Salgeri, about 
November 8. 


Aban fonst, about end of 
March. 

Farvardin J.asan, about 
May. 

Oailia Oalrnnhars, about 
August 20 22. 


Pa rsee—Kadmi, 


Pateti or New Year « day, 
about September 24. 
Kurdad feast and valava, 
about August 29-30. 
Atishbehram Salgeri, about 
September 9. 
Mahomedan—Suni (lunar months). 


I Ashura. 

I Bari Wafat. 
Ghilan. 

1 Miraj-i-Mahomed. 
-Shiiih (Inmr months). 
Td Gadir. 

Ashura. 

Chahlam. 

'Id Maolud. 


Shab-i-Burat. 

Lnilatul-Kadnr. 

Jtamadlian 'Id. 

B.akr 'Id, or 'Id Kurban. 

Mahonicdan- 
Katl-i-Irnam Ali. 

Shaha Kadir. 

Hamadhan 'Id. 

Bakr 'Id. 

Jewish. 

Purim, or day of Queen Esther, March 13. 

Pos!>di orP.asKovcr, April 11-17. 

Shabuoth. or tlio Delivery of the Law, May 31. 
Tishabsiiab, or the day of Lamentation, August 1. 
Hosh Hosana, or New Year’s day, September 21-22. 
Kipur, or the days of Atonement, September 29 30. 
Succoth, or the Feast of Tabernacles, October 5-13. 
Hindus have many other festivals. Their names 
differ in the several languages ; but there may be 
,named here Bali-Pratipada, Basaut’h-Panchami, 
Nhg-Pancharoi, Kartiki Ekadasi, and others. 

Mahomedans have also the Maharrani, Akhiri- 
Char Sliamba, Chiraghan - i - Banda Nawaz, and 
Zinda Shah Madar, Pir Dastngir, and Urfis-i- 
Kadar Wali. 

Parsees have in addition, the Amardad, Jam- 
shidi-Naoroz, Ardibehesht-Jasan, Mcher-Jasan, 
and others. 

HOLIGARNA LONGIFOLIA. Hoxb. 

Kngira, Biba-bibn, Can. I Katu-jeru, . , Maleal. 
Holgon, . . • Mahb. I 
One of the trees yielding the well-known black 
lacquer varnish. It grows in Trnvancore, in 
Malabar, in Canara, and Sunda, mostly above 
the ghats at Nilgund, in the Konkan, Assam, 
Chittagong, and iu the forests of Tenasserim. 
Wood good for houses and beams. Its dangcr- 
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HOLIGARNA RACEM08A. 


HOLKAR. 


otisly acrid exudation is used by the natives to Rao, an illegitimate son of Tukaji Rao Holkar, 
varnish shields and for other purposes. A fine who in 1802 defeated the united forces of Sindia 
black varnish from its fruit is brought from and the Peshwa near Poona. The conclusion of 
Manipur. This tunis of a beautiful black colour the treaty of Bassein, between the Peshwa and 
when applied to a surface, owing, according to the British Government, defeated Jeswunt Kao’s 
Sir D. ilrewster, to the fresh varnish consisting hopes of possessing himself of the person of the 
of a congeries of minute organized particles, which Peshwa. In the following year, when Sindia and 
disperse the rays of light in all directions ; the the raja of Berar combined against the British, 
orj^nic structure is destroyed when the varnish Jeswunt Rao Holkar promised to join the con- 
dricB, and the rays of light aro consequently federacy, but on the actual outbreak of hostilities 
transmitted. There is brought also from Manipur he kept aloof, and apparently intended to take 
a varnish made from the Semecarpus anacardium advantage of the war to aggrandize himself at 
(marking nut), and a remarkable black pigment Sindia’s expense. His schemes, however, were 
resembling that from Melanorrhoea usitatissima, rendered hopeless by the treaty of Surjl Anjen- 
which is white when fresh, and requires to be gaum ; and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, after making a 
k^t under water. — Roxb. ; Voigi; Gibson; O^Sh. ; series of inadmissible proposals for an alliance. 
Mason; Hooker's IL J, ii. p. 831; Beddome. seems then to have hastily determined, unaided 
HOLIGARNA RACEMOSA. Roxh, A tree and alone, to provoke hostilities with the British, 
of Assam, Sylhet. Leaves alternate, linear-oblong. In the war which followed, Holkar was completely 
Flowers racemorl, juice of the wood acrid. — Jioxb, overthrown. He was pursued by I>ord Lake 
HOLIYA or Holayar, in the Cauarcee-speaking across the Sutlej, whither he retired in the hopes 
country, in Mysore, and in Coorg, an agricultural of forming a combination with the Sikhs against 
labourer. In the Canarese-speaking country, like the British Government; and on 24th December 
the Pariah or Dher; in Coorg he is one of three 1805 he signed a treaty on the banks of the Beas, 
principal classes of slaves, Holayaru, Yewaru, by which he was stripped of a Jarge portion of 
and Paleru. Their subdivisions are the Mari, his territories. Soon after the conclusion of the 
Byr, Murtba, Bulgi, Baday, Rookh, and Kembatla treaty, Jeswunt Rao Holkar became in 1805 
Holayaru. The last is a native of Coorg. The Mari insane. He died in 1811, leaving an illegitimate 
Holayaru follow the custom of descent through the son, named Mulhar Rao Holkar, during whose 
female line, the descenaus ab utero. The Holeya minority the state was torn by the most violent 
race of labourci’S in Coorg, Ul-favoured, with disBensions. The lad’s mother, Toolsi Bai, the 
coarse, stupid features, short in stature, but favourite concubine of the late ruler, secured 
strong built, with dark and black skin, and black, herself in the regency. She was, however, sub- 
straight hair. They practise demonology, and are sequently barbarously murdered, and Holkar's 
said to have no guru. — Wils, See Holar. army having sustained a complete defeat at 

HOLKAR, the family name of the Mahratta Mehidpore, on 6th January 1818 tlic treaty of 
rulers at Indore audits territories. The family Mundisore was concluded, by which the supremacy 
name is taken from the village of Hull, on the over the Rajput princes of Udaij>ur, Jeypore, 
Niro river in the Dekhan, where they were shep- etc., was transferred to the British Government, 
herds and farmers, Mulhar Rao Holkar, son of the engagement between the British Government 
Khundaji Holkar, was born about the year 1698, and Amir Khan was confirmed, four districts 
and his mother, in consequence of some dispute, rented by Zalim Singh of Kotah were ceded to 
took him to Kandesh to his uncle Narainji, him, Holkar lost all his possessions within and to 
where, as a lad, he herded his uncle’s sheep, the south of the Satpura Hills, and his remaining 
When grown up he took service, and distinguished territories came under the protection of the British 
himself under Kudum Bande, a Mahratta leader, Government. Mulhar Rao Holkar died in October 
but subsequently (1724) under Baji Kao Peshwa 1888, at the age of 28. Ho left no issue, but his 
as a commander of 500 ; and in 1728 was sent to widow and his mother adopted Martand Rao 
administer Malwa, where he died a.d. 1769. Mul- Holkar, a child between three and four years of age, 
har Rao was present at the battle of Panipat, and who was said to be of the same tribe and lineage 
shared in the common overthrow of the Mahratta as Mulhar Rao Holkar. The child was publidy 
armies. Stndia’s forces were almost annihilated, installed on 17th Jauuaiy 1834, under the name of 
and Madbaji Sindia was lamed for life ; but Hoi- Martand Rao Holkar. The adoption of Martand 
kar’s division alone drew off with serried raqko Rao. however, proved to be a device of the 
and little loss, and Sindia thought that he had mother of Mulhar Rao Holkar, for the purpose 
not been well supported by Holkar. He was of keeping the power in her own hands during 
succeeded by his grandson, Mali Rao, who died a long minority. It was not acceptable to the 
insane, nine months after his ascension. The pious people, who were in favour of the succession of 
Abalya Bai, the mother of Mali Itao, then took Hari Rao Holkar, a cousin of the late Maharaja, 
the management of affairs, and appointed as the Hari Rao since 1819 had been kept in rigorous 
commander of the army, Tukaji Kao Holkar, a confinement, but he was released on the niglit 
chief of the same tribe, but in no way related to of 2d February 1834, by a powerful body of his 
Mulhar Rim. This chief for many years served partisans, and received a reimy welcome f**om the 
AhaWa Bm with the most devoted fidelity. Ahalya troops and people. The policy of nou-intetference 
Bai di^ in 1795, and was not long survived by prevented tne Resident from giving active support 
Tukaji Rao Holkar, after whose death the power to Martand Rao, although the installatioii of 
of the house of Holku was newly extinguished Martand Itao had been formally acknowledged by 
by quarrels in the family and amid the dissensions the British Government This indlffereDoe on 
which distract^ the Mahratta confederacy *at the the part of the British Government as to who 
close of the eighteenth century. The fortunes should rule, gave rise to most serious distorbanoes. 
of the family, however, were restored by Jeswunt The wealthy merchants fled from Indore, trade 
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was suBponded, aud Bhil tribes infested the roads 
and destroyed many villages. Martand llao was 
banished from the country, and granted an allow- 
ance of 500 rupees a-montb, on condition of his 
resigning all claims to the succession. On 8th 
September 1835, an attack was made on the palace 
for the purpose of assassinating the Maharaja 
and his minister. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
and resulted in the slaughter of the whole of the 
assailants. Martand Rao Holkar died without 
issue at Poona, on 2d June 1849, and with hia 
death ended the intrigues which from time to 
time endangered the peace of the country, both 
during the rule of Hari Rao Holkar and hia suc- 
cessor. When the attack was made on bis person ! 
in 1836, Hari Rao applied to the British Govern- 
ment for aid, but it was refused, on the ground 
that the engagement to maintain the internal 
tranquillity of the country depended on the con- 
dition that the measures of iU government were 
not directly or indirectly the cause of disturb- 
ance ; and because the grant of assistance would 
require a continual interference in the internal 
affairs of the state, inconsistent with the position 
of Holkar and the policy of the British Government. 

In 1841, Maharaja Hari Rao adopted as his 
heir and successor, Khundi Itao, a boy of 13 
years of age, son of an obscure zamindar, and 
very distantly related to the reigning family ; and 
Hari Rao died on the 24th October 1843, aged 
48. Warned by the evils which resulted from 
the vacillating policy pursued on the accession 
of Martand Rao, the British Government took 
immediate measures to proclaim Khundi Rao as 
the acknowledged successor, and to make it known 
that no other claims would be recognised. But 
Khundi Rao died on 17th February in the 
following year. He was never married. On this. 
Sir Robert Hamilton selected and installed the 
younger son of Bhao Holkar, who took tlie title 
of Tukaji Rao Holkar. In a letter to the young 
chief, the Governor-General laid down the condi- 
tions on which the state was conferred on him. 
This letter (No. Ixxvii.) was declared to have the 
force of a sunnud, and the Maharaja was required 
to present a nuzzer of 101 gold mohurs on its 
delivery. 

The young chief, Tukaji Rao Holkar, attained 
his majority in 1862, and was entrusted with the 
entire management of the affairs of the state, and 
was grant^ a sunnud guaranteeing to him the 
right of adoption. 

An annual payment of 80,000 rupees is made 
to Holkar by the British Government as compen- 
sation for his share of the district of Patan, which 
watt, made over to Bundi in 1818. The Maharaja 
also receives through the British Government a 
tribute of 72,700 ^im Sahi rupees, on account 
of Partabgurh, but he has no feudal supremacy 
over that state. He receives credit for this tribute 
as part of his contribution towards the Malwa 
contingent, and it is realized from Partabgurh one 
year in arrears. 

In the war with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Lora 
Lake gave many lessons how to deal with the less 
coherent forces of Asiatic rulers. Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, when he opposed the British in 1803, had 

100.000 regular troops, amongst whom were 

60.000 light horse, and 130 guns, with the for- 
tresses of Chondore and Galingurh. From the 
tactics he adopted, this moveable force baffled the 


British commanders and all the military power of 
India, from April 1804 till the 15th February 
1805. But on the 2d April 1806, Lord Lake 
marched all night, and at daybreak entered Hol- 
kar’s camp, which he completely broke up; in 
this, in going and coming. Lord l4ake marched 
50 miles. Lord Lake subsequently, in December 
1805, marched in his pursuit 405 miles in 43 days, 
from Secundra to the Beas river at the Raj ghat. 
In Jeswunt Rao Holkaris final overthrow, Lord 
l^ake marched 350 miles in a fortnight. Sir D. 
Ouchterlony was defending Dehli against the 
Mahrattas ; but, on their abandonment of Dehli 
on the 14th or 15th October 1803, Lord Lake 
followed them, and at length, with a small body 
of 3000 British horse and artillery, amongst which 
were the 8th and 27th Dragoons, made a forced 
march of about 48 miles, defeated the forces of 
the Mahrattas, about 60,000, near Farrakhabad, 
followed 1 0 miles in pursuit, and returned to camp, 
making a journey of about 70 miles in 24 hours, 
with a loss of 22 dragoons killed, and 20 Europeans 
and natives wounded. 

At that time, Amir Khan, the Rohilla chieftain 
of Rohilkhand, forsook the Bhurtpur raja, but 
was followed by General Smith, whom Lord Lake 
sent in pursuit. After a march of 700 miles in 
43 days, Amir Khan’s army was overtaken, and 
defeated at Afzalghur, at tne foot of the Hima- 
layas, on the 2d March 1804, and Amir Khan 
was conveyed across the Ganges and Jumna in 
March, but he rejoined Holkar’s camp under 
Bhurtpur. At Laswari, in Central India, in 1803, 
Lord Lake and General Fraser fought and won a 
battle against the battalions of Sindia and Perron. 

The Indore State maintains 3300 cavalry, 5250 
infantry, and .340 artillery, with 24 field guns. 

In 1832, the Maharaja (1883) Tukaji Rao Holkar 
was born, and in 1843 he was placed on the 
throne by the intervention of the British. He has 
displayed much capacity as a ruler. His estates are 
somewhat scattered, and he has wished to connect 
them. Area, 8075 sq^uare miles, and population in 
1878 was 635,000. He has earncBtly encouraged 
all commercial and trading transactions. The ab- 
original race is the Bhil. — I'rfiaties and Sunnuds. 

HOLLAND, a country in Europe with great 
possessions in the Eastern Archipelago, whicli 
arc designated Nctbcrland India, also the Dutch 
Possessions in India; and Holland formerly held 
parts of Ceylon, also parts of what is now 
Hritish India, and likewise Malacca in the Malay 
Peninsub. Holland is situated along the south- 
eas^rn coast of the North Sea, and extends 
in its greatest length, from N.E. to S.IY., 
about 190 English miles. Its greatest breadth, 
from E. to W., is about 123 English miles. The 
superficial area is 7,614,252 Enslish acres, or 
11,897 English square miles. Holland has had a 
severe contest with the ocean, which has ended in 
the country being brought into a high stato of 
cultivation and comparative safety. The <»nw8 
are very numerous, and of the greatwt utility in 
dramiug off the waters, and in facilitating we 
internal trade. They are lined with tree^ whicli 
tend greatly to improve the countiy, in itself so 
flat, that to those approaching it along the riwrs 
and some part of Uie coast the trees and spires 
seem to* rise out of the water. Along the coast 
of the North Sea there is a line of bro^ sand- 
hills and downs, in some parts so very high as to 
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shut out tho view of the sea even from the tops IIOLOTIIURIA. 

of the spires. In some iwrts of Zealand and of Hoy nhon, . . . Coin. SwaU, . . . .Tai-an. 

North Holland the defensive war agamst the Sea cucumber, . . Enq. Holothurion, . . Lat. 

encroachments of the sea is kept up with groat Sea slug, ... ,, Trouang, Malay, Japan. 

difllculty and at an imnienso expense. The pro- J^nrncchu, , . . Fu. Bicficda-mar, . , Sp, 

vinco of Friesland, which has no Rnndhills, is "ccho-tlc mcr, . . ,, 

protected against tiic sea ‘ by stupondoiifl dykes There arc thirty-three species or varieties, and 
and palisadoos, the repair of which costs upwards several of them are used as food. They arc found 
of half a million sterling yearly. Tho industry of in tho Mediterranean, in tho Eastern Archipelago, 
the people has multiplied cattle and pasture- Australia, Mauritius, OcyloUi Zanzibar, etc., and 
grounds. Laws passed in 1857 and 1863, and are occasionally brought to Bombay from the 
based on a system of religious equality, and a latter place, and re-exported to Chinn. The great 
total separation of cliurch and state, ensure for sea cucumber of Europe is tho largest of all tho 
every child in the country an education in the known species, and is probably a foot in diameter, 
simple branches of secular knowledge. Tho three H. Oceania, Lesson^ is about 40 inclios lonp, 
universities of Ijoyden, Utrecht, and Groningen and secretes from tho surface of its body a fluid 
contain upward.s of 1400 students. The population which causes an intolerable itching, 
in 1865 was 3,529,108. Protestants, 1,942,387 ; H. lutea, Qitoy and Oaimard^ is the Stychopus 
(yatholics, 1,234,486 ; the remainder are Jews. Inteus, Brandt. 

Several dialects arc spoken in Holland. The H. tubuloBii, Blnhivillej of the Mediterranean. 

Dutch, which is an offspring of the IjOW German The Fieraster Fontanesii, a parasite fish, dwells 
or Nieder Deutsch, is the language of twO' thirds within it. It is eaten at Naples, 
of the inhabitants. Flemiah is spoken on the In the Ladrones, H. Guameiisis, Qnojf and 
Belgian frontier. Sec Dutch. Oainuml, is preferred as food. 

HOLLY, Hex aquifoliurn, a favourite H. edulis, the tropang of tho Malay, is black. 

EaropcJin evergreen. Its hard white wood It is found in all the isUrulH from New Holland to 
used in making Tunbridge ware, for the stringing Sumatra, and also on most of those in the Pacific *, 
or lines in cabinet work, calico-printers’ blocks, but is produced in the greatest abundance on 
(‘to. Birdlime is tbo juice of holly bark extracted small coral islands, especially those t.o the south 
by boiling, mixed with a third jiart of nut-oil. of the Ruin group. The Chinese at (yantou call 
21 species arc known as nativcH of the Himalayas, it Hoy-shun, which means sea ginseng. 

Nepal, Southern India, Khassia Hills, and Burma. Tho holobhuria of Baffles Bay is Jibout 6 inches 
Several spccicss of holly — Kau-kiih and THz’-shii long and 2 inches thick. There arc six sorts, 
— grow in China; Ilex cornutnm, near Ningpo; the best lying about 12 feet deep. It is an 
I. agnifolium, near Canton. Tho berried holly uiLSccmly -looking mollusc. Upwards of 8000 
tree, called Miau rh-tszc and Lull koh-tsze, grows cwt, are yearly sent to China from Macassar; 
along 'the valley of the Yang-t.sc; a tea, called about 9000 cwt. are exported from Java. It is 
Luh koh-ch’a, is made from tho leaves, and the fished for in April and May, and is relished in 
wax insect sometimes feeds on them. Tho wood China and in Malay countricB. They are boiled in 
is turned into small boxes, and the bark is water, then flattened by stones, dried on mats in 
boiled' to produce birdlime . — Smithy M. M, See the sun, and then smoked. It is for the most 
Iltrx. part caught by tho hand, for it has little power 

HOLLYHOCK is a plant of tho genus Althea, of locomotion ; but in deep water, Boinetimcs by 
and its varieties well w'orth cultivating on the diving or by harpoons. It sells at Singapore at 
plains during the cold months of India. — Jaffrey. 8 to 115 dollars per pikul of 1,33^ lbs. Trcpaiig, 
HOJyOCANTHUS IN8PEBATOB, C. and F., although an article of considerable importance in 
Kulloo koli rnin, Tam., is a fish frequently taken the trade of the Indian islands, is seldom dealt in 
at Madras. H. Bcmicircularis, C. and P., also a by Europeans, which arises from nice or rather 
Madras fish. capricious distinetioim in their quality, which no 

HOLOCENTBUS ABGENTEUS is the Poo- European is competent to apiireciatc. 
koorowah, a very delicious fish of Ceylon and the New Caledonia exports annually, to the value of 
Bay of Bengal. H. ruber, a beautiful red fish £4000, the white bellied, red bellied, small black, 
of the New Hebrides, is poisonous at certain large black, and brown, with teats, selling 
seasons. — Bennett. > £12, £16, £20, £25, and £30 the ton. In Chin,; 

HOLONG. Hind. ? A tree of Chutia Nagpur, the first quality sells at £90 to £200 the ton. In 
furnishing a hard red timber. — Cal. Cat. 1871, 2742 pikuls were received at six Chinese 

HOLOSTEMMA BHEEDIANUM. Spr. ports. H. scabm, of the Philippine Islands, regu- 

Holostemma adakodion, JR. et Sr. in its interior, species of fierasfer and 

Asolepias annularia, Jioxb. of pinnotheres. 

A. convolvulacea, Herb., Hcync. Many pf the Holothuridse have anchor-shaped 

Sarcostemma annulare, Roth. spicules embedded in their skin, as the Synapta ; 

Apoong, .... Kol. I l8tar.VkulB palctn, Tel, wliile others (Cuvicra squamata) are covered with 

Ada modion, . Malral. Vistara’kula pala, „ a hard calcareous pavement. Many of these arc 

Palla gurgi, . . . Trl. \ ralagunigu, . , „ bright red or purple colour, and are very 

This plant grows throughout India. It has conspicuous; while the trepang which is not 
large flowers of a red, green, and white colour ; armed with any such defensive weapons, is of a 
is very abundant in the liills about Purulea, dull sand or mud colour, so as hardly to lie dis- 
and is also found in the neighbouring plains of tinguished from the sea-bed on which it reposes. 
Chutia Nagpur. The fibre is said to aUain its Sec Fierasfer. 

l^st condition after the rain8.---/’oy/e, Ji’iA iV. p, HOLU. Can. Pollution. See Hohr; Holayai. 
306. HOLWAN. In a.h, 16, when the Aruba had 
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tftkcn this oity, 300 horsemcu returning from 
this enterprise, under the command of Fadhilah, 
towards tlie end of the day encamped between 
two mountains in Syria. Fadhilah (Fazl Allah) 
having intimated that it was time for evening 
prayer, began to repeat with a loud voice the 
usual form, *God is great,’ etc., when he heard 
his words repeated by nnoUier voice, which con- 
tinued to follow him to the end of his prayer. — 
llicICs Kurdistan^ i. 61, 

HOLWELL, Mr., the chief of the settlement of 
Calcutta, when, on the 18th June 1756, it was 
taken by Suraj-ud-Dowla. Mr. Hoi well and 146 
of his people were thrust into a guard-room 20 
feet square, from which in the moiming only 23 
re-issued alive. This guard -room was known in 
Indian history as the IMack Hole of Calcutta. It 
was in the corner of Tank Square, near where, 
in 1834, was Messrs. Lyell, ^lackintosh, & Co.’s 
office, but it was removed about the beginning of 
this century. See Black Hole ; Calcutta. 

HOLY FIG - TREE, Urostigma religiosum. 
Miff. Holy Grail or Sangroal, see Jataka. Holy 
Star Anise, Illicium anisatum. 

HOM, of the Zcndaveata, is the Soma of the 
Vedas, and supposed to be the Sarcostemma 
brevi stigma ; but possibly is the vine of Bacchus, 
the am])clo8, and identical with the Gaogird tree, 
which enlightened the eyes. 

HOM A, a sacrificial burnt - offering of the 
Hindus. It consists of clarified butter or ghi, pre- 
sented to the fire in sacrificial ladles. The word 
is Sanskrit from Hoo, to offer. The devout of all 
eastern races have offered to the deity articles of 
the foods by which life is sustained. The Horn or 
burnt-offering of Abel was of the first of the 
flock. The modern Rajput tenders the first 
portion of tlic repast to Anadeva, the nourisher, 
the goddess of fo^ ; and all Hindus make similar 
oblations. The Homa burnt-offering can bo made 
only by Brahmans. While prayers (mantra) are 
being said, five kinds of consecrated wood, 
together with the dhurba grass, rice, and butter, 
arc kindled and burnt, and the fire is fed so long 
ns the ceremony lasts. 

HOMAGE is shown in Rajputana by offering 
of water. The kallas is a household utensil of 
brass. A female of each family, filling one of 
these with water, repairs to the house of the head 
of the village, when, being all convened, they 
proceed in a body to meet the person to whom 
they render honour, singing the suhailea, or song 
of joy. The presentinj^ of water as a token of 
homage and regard is especially common in 
Mewar. — 2'od*s Rajasthan^ ii. p, 98. 

HOMALIUM CEYLANICUM. Gardn, 
Blaokwellla CejUnioa, Oardn, ; B. tetrandra, W, Ic, 

This large tree, the Lee-yang of the Singhalese, 
is not uncommon throughout the western forests 
of the Peninsula up to 4000 feet ; is also found 
on the N. Arcot Hills, near Madras, also in 
Ceylon. The timber is very strong, and in use 
lor building and various other purposes. 

Homalium tomentosum? Myouk-kyan of the 
Burmese, a tree of Moulmein, wiUi a strong wood. 
II. Travancoricum, Bedd,y is a very handsome 
middle-sized tree of Travoncore and Tinnevelly. 
H. GHffithianum, minutifolium, Nepalense, pro- 
pinqnum, and Schlichii am also known, largo 
trees. — Cat, Cat, Ex,^ 1802 ; Beddome^ FI, Stflv, 


HOMALONEMA AROMATICUM. SchoU, 
Oalla aromatics, Roxh, | Zantedeschia arom., 8pr» 
Kuchu gundubi. Bemo. 

A perennial plant, native of Chittagong; tubers 
covered with the dried sheaths of the leaves, with 
long white fibres proceeding from every part 
When cut they exhale an aromatic scent like 
ginger. As a stimulant it is highly esteemed in 
India. Dr. Wight figures also H. calyptratrum 
and H. rubcsccns. — Boxh, iii. 613 ; W, Ic, ; O Sh, 

HOMALOPSIDiE, a family of harmless fresh- 
water snakes, order Ophidia, sub-order Serpeutes 
colubrinoe nonvenenati, species aS under : — 

Fordonia unicolor, Penang. 

Cantoria elongata, Gthr,^ Singtmore. 

Ccrbenig rhynchops, Srhncid.f from Ceylon to Siam. 
Hypsirhina plumbca, Eastern India. 

H. enbydris, Schneid.f Bengal, Eastern India, 

H. Jagorii, Peter Siam. 

H. Bennottii, China. 

H. Chinensis, Gray, China. 

Ferania Sieboldii, 8chlrg,^ Bengal, Province Wellesley. 
Homalopsis biiccata, L. , Malayan Peninsula, Oamboja, 
Hipistos hydriniis, f/ant., Penang. 

Herpeton tentaciuatum, Lacep., Siam. 

HOMARARI, a Baluch tribe who occupy 
Tamhu. See'Kalat. 

IlOMERlTiE of Ptolemy ; the Himyar of 
Arabia. 

HOMONOYA SYMPIIYIdJiEFOLIA. Kurz, 
A timber tree of Darjiling Torai. 

HOMOPTERA, an order of insects. Amongst 
them, in the East Indies, sea Trimera; family 
Fulgoridse : — 

Fulgora (Hotina) clavata, WestuK, Assam. 

F. gcmnmta, Westw.^ Himalaya. 

F. guttulata, WeHw,^ N. India. 

P. viroscens, Weatw.t Sylhot. 

F. viridirostris, IFcstw., Assam. 

F. spinolae, WesUo.^ Mysore, Assam. 

F. oculatn, Westw.^ Malabar, Penang. 

Aphnena scutellaris, WhitCf Java. 

A. imperialis, White, Sylhet. 

Ancyra appondioulata, White, Moulmein. 

HONAIN-bin-ISHAQ, a Christian, a native of 
Hira, who lived in the 9th century. Ho was one of 
the most ancient of the Arabian medical writers. 
After travelling in Greece and Persia, he settled 
in Baghdad, where he translated into Arabic the 
elements of Euclid, the Almagest of Ptolemy, 
and the works of Hippocrates and Aristotle. lie 
appears to have commented on the works of 
Galen. One of his treatises is on the eyes, and 
another on sleep and vision. 

HO-NAN is Winded on the N. by Peh-chi-Ii, 
911 the S. by Hu-peh, on the E. by Ngan-hoci, 
aD*d on tho W. by Shen-si ; it is also called by 
the Chinese, Tong-hoa. The capital is situated on 
the south bank of the Hoong-ho, which flows 
through the whole breadth of the province. Its 
population is turbulent, and generally found 
inimical to foreign travellers. Ho-nan means 
south of the river. — Sirr's Chmeae^ i. p. 431. 

HONAWAR, k seaport town in the N. Canara 
district of the Bombay Presidency ; situated in 
lat W 16' 30" N., and long. 74® 29' E. On the 
decay of the Portuguese power in India, Honawar 
was acquired by the sovereigns of Bednor | and, 
on the conquest of Bednor by Hydcr All, this 
town also submitted to him. In 1783 it was 
taken assault by a British force, despatched 
from Bombay, under the command of General 
Matthews; and in 1784 successfully defended by 
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Captain Torriano against Tipu Sultan, to whom, 
hpwevcr, in the same year, it was ceded bv the 
treaty of Mangalore. On the overthrow of that 
prince in 1799, it again came into the posscBsion 
of the British, It is the Honor and Onor of Deb 
and Cesar Frcderici ; Hinawar, Hannaur of Abul- 
fa^; Hanor and Hunawur of Abd-ur-Razzaq ; 
and probably the Nandor of the Catalan map; 
Abul Fazl describes it as a fine place, with pleasant 
gardens and a Mahomedan population, with a 
great export trade of rice, and much frequented 
by shmping. It was long a nest of pirates. — 
Imp, Gaz. ; Cathay^ ii. p. 461, 

HONE, a stone used for sharpening or setting 
cutlery. The best is of a greenish colour, inclin- 
ing to yellow, often marked with thin dendrical 
lines, and is moderately hard, having a fine close 
texture, resembling indurated clay. Hones of 
good quality are obtainable in the Cuddapah and 
Kurnool districts of India. — WaUrston ; M, Ex, 
HONEY. 

Asabubnahl, Injubin, An. ; Mel, ...... Lat. 

Pya»ya, .... Burm. Mndu, Ayer-madtlu 

Fung-mih, . . . Chin. I manisan labah, Malat. 
Honig, Honing, . Dut. Shahad, . Pers., Hind. 

Dibs, Asal, . . .Egypt. ; Med. Rus. 

Miel, .... Fa * Sp. , Madha, .... Sansk. 
Debash, .... Her, I Mipanny, . . . Singh. 

Madh, Hind, i Haning, .... Sw, 

Hole, Miele, . . . It, | Tayn, Teyna, Tam., Tel. 

Honey is obtained from the honeycomb of the 
Apis mellifica, Ztwn., and other species of honey- 
bee, of the order Hymenoptcra, Linn, Honey 
is secreted by the nectaries of flowers, sucked 
by the bee into its crop, where it undergoes 
some slight changes, and is then stored up in the 
comb for the food of its comraunitv. The finest 
honey is that which is allowed to drain from the 
comb; and if obtained from hives which have 
never swarmed, it is called virgin honey. In 
some localities it is ^isonous, owing to the 
deleterious nature of the plants from which it is 
collected. Dr. Hooker has stated that in some 
parts of Sikkim the honey of rhododendron 
flowers is believed to be poisonous. Azalea pontica, 
the Anabasis informs us, poisoned the soldiers of 
Xenophon in the retreat of the ten thousand. 
Honey diluted with water undergoes the vinous 
fermentation, and hydromel or mead is produced. 
A wild shfub, jeneda, appears to intoxicate the 
bees. The aborigines take a piece in their hand, 
and, biting through the bark, they get the pun- 
gent white juice into their mouths ; this they spit 
out at the bees, which either fly away or become 
intoxicated. The honey of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago is a thin syrup, very inferior in flavour to 
that of temperate climates. The comb is chiefly 
sought on account of the wax, which forms a 
laige article of exportation to Europe, India, and 
China. The honeys of the Aravalli and of Kashmir 
are praised, selling at tenpence the TOund. There 
are wild bees in the woo^ of Kauimir, but ^e 
zamindan have also hives in the walls of their 
houses. The bees are i^uite domesticated. In the 
Sberarov Hills honey is laij^^elv collected by the 
Midlaiau race, and is seemingly the product fk 
three species of bees. Hr. Fischer had some 
hives of bees from Europe, but by day the bee* 
eater Inrds and Idna-crows laigelv destroyed them, 
and moths at night stole the honey. Once, on 
exsoining the hive, be found a moth had succeeded 
in forcing its wsy into the hive. The bees had 


killed it there, but na they could not chst it out, 
they enclosed it in a wax tomb. 

The honev-yielding Apis dorsata, A. bicolor, 
A. Indies, A. nigripennis, and A. socialis, occur 
in the south of India and Ceylon. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his book, Eight Years in 
Gevlon, refers to the Bambera (A. dorsata) as 
follows : — ^ The largest and most extensive honey- 
maker is the Bambera. This is nearly as large as 
a hornet, and it forms its nest upon &e bough of 
a tree, from which the comb hangs like a Cheshire 
cheese, being about the same tbidaiess, but five 
or six inches greater in diameter. The honey 
from this bee is not so much esteemed as that 
from the smaller varieties, as the flavour partakes 
too strongly of the particular flower which the 
bee has frequented ; thus in different seasons the 
honey varies in flavour, and is sometimes so highly 
aperient that it must be used with much caution. 
The wax of the comb is the purest and whitest of 
any kind produced in Ceylon.* It is supposed to 
range the Archipelago, Siam. A. dorsata and 
A. Indica have b^n int^uced into Europe, and 
the Cyprian bee into Ceylon. In Europe, the 
gold-banded Ligurian is prized. 

HONEY DEW, a secretion on plants, from 
species of Aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS of the South Sea Islands, 
are species of Melitbreptes, in Australia and 
neighbouring islands, of the family Melliphagidm. 

HONEY-GUIDE, birds of the sub- family 
IndicatorinsB, genus Indicator, of Sikkim and the 
M ala van a. 

HONEY OF RAISINS is the Sher of the 
Persians. It is the juice of the unripe grape, 
boiled to a syrup and formed into a solid mass, 
like congealed honey out of the comb. It is 
supposed to be this honey to which Ezekiel, 
writing of l^re, alludes (xxvii. 17) : ‘ Judah ana 
the land of Israel traded with thee ; com of 
Minnith, honey of raisins, and (in some editions 
honey alone) oil, and balm gave they to thee 
for thy wares.* It is made in Syria, and is exported 
to Egypt. — De Hade’s Tr, ii. p. 146. 

HONEY-SUCKERS, the name of a famfly of 
birds, the Nectarinidie or Cinn3rrid8e, of which 
several species ore common to India and the 
Archipelago. They are also called the sun-birds, 
and they take the place in the E. Indies of the 
humming-birds of S. America. Humming-birds 
have straight bills, while the bill of the snn-bird 
is curved. The sp^ies are all of small size, with 
some feathers of a bright metallic lustre. They 
hover over flowers, and extract the honey with 
their tongues. Dr. Jeidon notices the Arach- 
notbera magna and A. posilla, the lam and little 
mider-hunter, .JBthopy^ miles, M. Yigorsi, M, 
(tooldim, M, ignicauda, M, Nipalmisis, M, 
Honfteldil, and M. saturata; Leptocoma Z^- 
lanioa and L, minima: Arachnechthra Asiatioa 
and A. lotenia. The aub-family DieseinsB, flower- 
peckers, has Diemum ooccineum, D. ehrysorhmum, 
D. minimum, D. conoolor, Piprisoma agile, Myz- 
authe ignipectus, Paehyglossa melanoxantha. In 
the Moluccas, io Bonm and Ceram and Timor, and 
Australia, spedes occur of Tropidorhynohua and 
Mimita.— Jkrdba; Tennant 
HONEYSUCKLE. Jin-tungaadKin-yin^hwa, 
Chimsse, species of the genus Caprifclium, with 
few exceptions natives of odd countries ; r^uire 
rich vegetable soil.— /q/fivy. 
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JIONfr, n word iiRpd in Malay invocfttious, «n- 
hfillow#^fl, of g^en^ powar, and so panaa (hot), that 
if any man nso a Hong invocation three timea, 
nothing that he undertakefi for himself will sncceed, 
and hn will live ]>owcrful hut miserable, able to 
afflict or aasisfc others, but unable to assist himself. 

It is Y>erhap8 the Sanskrit Horn, It appears to be 
considried as a recognition of an essence or first 
principle beyond Go<rl, and an appeal to it for 
Jiower which God has not granted to man. It is 
need in Javanese invocations; and a Javanese 
explains it to moan embryo of being, primeval 
essence ; so that Sir T. S. Kafiles’ conjecture, that 
it is the Buddhist and Hindu O’m (A urn), is pro- 
Ixibly correct. — Jmn\ ImL Arch. 

HONG. Chin. A united firm, a mercantile 
cor})oration. 

HONOAY. Can. 

Hip pc Oak. I Moho, . Hind., Mahr. 

Kuranj, . Hind., Mahr. | Nells kalavaln, . Tei<. 

Under these names are known two different trees 
growing in the woods of Mysore. Oil is obtained 
from the seeds of both. Hip-pe trens arc exten- 
sively planted in topes in front of villages, for 
the purpose of obtaining oil. They seem to be 
species of Basaia, or perbaiis Pougainia glabra. — 

HONG- KONG, a large island at the entrance of 
the (Canton river, about 22 miles in circumference, 
but very mountainous and generally barren. The 
highest peak has 1825 feet of elevation. The 
island was ceded to the British in the beginning 
of 1841, and Victoria Town is on the north side of 
the island. The houses of the European residents 
are built terrace-like, on the face of the hill. 
Hong-Kong is the Heang-Keang of the Chinese, 
ard the name signifies the valley of fragrant 
waters. It is one of the group of islands which lie 
north of the estuary leading to Canton, in lat. 
22° 17' N., and long. 114° 12' E., and is distant 
from Macao 42 miles, and from Canton 105 miles. 
Hong-Kong is about 10 miles in length, and 4^ 
i)i breadth ; the noble harbour is nearly 4 miles 
in length, and rather more than IJ in width. 
IIong-Kong is one of that cluster of islands called 
by we Portuguese the Ladrones, or piratical 
islands. — Lay'^ Chinese as they are^ p. 280. 

HONHAR. Hind. Fate ; that which is to be. 

HONIQBERQER, Dr., a German physician 
at the court of Ranjit Singh ; author of a work 
on the medidnal producU of the Pan jab. 

HONOVER, the most sacred prayer of the 
Parsees. It is very ancient, and has been trans- 
lated from the Zend into German by Professor F. 
Spiegel, and into French by J. Oppert D. Frnmiee* 
of i^mbay sent its words to the editor in 18/1. 
He considers it to be a theistic prayer to the Sup- 
reme Being. Its words are, — 

* YaihA ahft valryO 
Atha ratut sshAt ohit hacliA 
Varlheus daida mananho shyaoildnaiirim 
Arlheiis MaidAl, Khihathremoh AliurAi 
Ayhn darlgubyO dadhat Vo^iftrem.* 

— JJwiwenV God hi History. 

HOODED, In natural histoiy, a term applied to 
describe several animals. The hooded chameleon is 
the Cbaraieleo cucullatus ; the Corvus eomix is the 
hooded crow of Europe, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, 
Japan, and Barbary ; and the hooded presbytes is 
one of the Simiade. 

HOOKAH. Hind. The Indian pipe and appar- 


atus for smoking. In Bengal generally, and in 
Persia, pure tobacco is rarely smoked ; but various 
compounds are made and smoked in hookahs of 
various forms, the ghalyim of Arabia, nargylc of 
Persia, hubble-bubble of British India generally, 
and the highly ornamental hookah. The nargylc is 
doubtless a word derived from Narel, a cocoanut, 
for the primitive form of hookah is the narel, n 
hollow cocoanut shell half-filled with w^ater. On 
one side of the f-hell is inserted a pipe, which is 
connected with the firc-i)an and tobacco-holder 
(chillani), and on the other side is inserted 
another tube, which goes into the month of the 
smoker. When the smoker draws, the smoke 
from the first pipe (the end of which is under 
water), is drawn up with a bubbling noise through 
the water (hence the term hubble-bubble), and 
is thus cooled and purified. The flexible tube 
(neeba) of tl\c more elaborate hookah is made of 
a long coil of iron wire covered with cloth and 
ornamented. This w'.as invented in Akbar’s time. 
A hookah for smoking madhan (opium), with a 
peculiar shaped chillam, is called Madhaki. In 
Ix>wer Bengal the lower orders frequently smoke 
in companies, with one hubble-bubble or narel 
or kalli, which are the most ordinary and cheap 
forms. All sitting round in a ring, the pipe 
[msses from ojio to another, each taking a few 
whiffs as it passes. This is never done by the 
higher onlers, nor is it done in Hindustan. The 
Hulfah form of hookali is the commonest in Kabul 
and Pcsbawur. 'tho hookah has almost censed to be 
used by Europeans in India, but natives continue 
to use it Avith gurako or prepared tobacco. Some 
hookah-snake tubes arc very costly, the precious 
metals and precious gems being largely employed 
in their manufacture. The snake or pliable orna- 
mental tubing lengthens out into several coils, 
and the smoke passes through a water- vase, Avhilo 
the mouthpiece is of amber, silver, etc. — Sim- 
month' Diet. ; Uohinson'.s TravelSy ii. p. 220. 

HOOKER. Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, K,C.S.I., 
M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.1)., was born 30Ui Jimo 
1M17. In 1839 he entered the navy ns Assistant- 
Surgeon, and up till 1843 he was Botanist of the 
antarctio voyage of exploration by the Erchus and 
Terror under Captain (Sir) James Clark Ross ; and 
between tliat year and 1860 he publislied the 
Flora Antarctica, Flora Novas Zelandias, and the 
Flora Tiwmauica, in six quarto volumes. Between 
1847 and 1853 he visited the N.E. of India, and 
published in two volumes a ioumal of his travels 
in the Nepal and Sikkim Himalayns. When on 
the frontier with Dr. Campbell, the raja of Sikkim 
«eized and imprisoned both of them for some 
weeks. He published in a folio volume the 
Rhododendrons of the Sikkim Himalayas, and 
several communications in the journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society ; and he and Dr. Thomas 
Thomson commenced a Flora lodica, of which one 
volume appeared ; but later on he renewed the 
publication of the Flora of British India, and 
up to 1883 three volumes were completed. He 
also wrote On the Structure of the Baianophorese, 
On the Origin of the Pitchers of Nepenthes, On 
the Distribution of Arctic Plants, in 1800; 
Essay on the Flora Tasmanica, A Memoir on the 
WelwitschinMirabilis ; also Students* Flora of the 
British Islands, and Primer of Botany for the use 
of Beginners; and along with Mr. Bentham, Genera 
Plantanim ad exemplaria imprimis in Herbarriis 
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HOPEA PARVIFLORA. 


KewcDBibita servaia dcfinitn. On tkc death in 
1865 of his father, Sir William Hooker, hesurceeded 
to the office of Director of the Royal Gardens, Kcw. 

HOOLOCK GIBBON, Hylobates hoolock, the 
white*handcd gibbon (II. lar.). Tlic long-armed 
apes or gibbons constitute a very distinct section 
of quadrumanoiis animals, confined to the Malay 
countries of Southern Asia and the adjacent 
islands. They do not usually l)car captivity well. 

HOOIiOOGOO, grandson of Chongiz Khan. 
See Hulaku. 

HOOLY, a Hindu festival in Iionour of Krishna, 
which takes place in the month Phalgun, Feb- 
ruary— March, at the commencement of the joyous 
spring. The amusements on this occasion consist 
in dancing, singing, and play. Their songs arc 
called Kavir, or extempore stanzas, principally in 
allusion to the charms of Krishna and his amours 
with the Gopia, and are not marked by an cxcoas 
of delicacy. One of the dances is the favourite 
Tipri dance, or Rasa mandala, in which 20, .*10, or 
more form a ring, each having a short stick in 
the hand, with which the dancer strikes alternately 
those of the j)cr 80 U 8 before and behind him, 
keeping time Avith it and liis foot ; the circle moves 
round, keeps time to a drum and shepherd’s pipe 
of three or four sweet and plaintive notes. In 
Major Moor’s Hindu Pantheon is a beautiful plate 
on this subject, in wbich Krishna (with Radha) in 
the centre is described as the sun, and the circle 
of dancers as the heavenly bodies moving round 
him. In the hooly, the players throw a red 
powder, sometimes mixed with powdered talc to 
make it glitter, into the eyes, mouth, and nose, 
or over the persons of those who are objects of 
the sport, splashing them well at the same time 
with an orange-coloured water. The powder is 
sometimes thrown from n syringe, and sometimes 
put into small globules, wliicli break as soon as 
they strike tlic object at Avhich they are aimed. 
I’he Hindu women are expert in throwing these. 
The hooly among tlie Hindus reminds one strongly 
of the Saturnalia of the Jtoinans : people of humble 
condition take liberties with theii superiors in a 
manner not admissible on other occasions. Tlie 
chief fun in public is throwing the coloured 
powders above alluded to on the clothes of person.^ 
passing in the streets, and squirting about the tinted 
watera. Dignified personages avoid as much as 
they can appearing abroad while these jocular- 
ities are passing, unless with the view of gaining 
popularity they condescend to partake in them ; 
in general they confine themselves to their houses, 
and amuse themselves with their families. In 
pictures, belonging to a series illustrating the 
domestic occupations of the Indians, the family 
diveraioiia of the hooly appear like those more 
publicly exhibited,— scattering yellow and red 
powders, and squirting coloured water. Sending 
simpletons on idle errands contributes also to the 
of the hooly ; this is performed exactly 
similar to our ceremony of making April fools on 
the first of that month, and is common to all ranks i 
of Hindus j and Mahomedans, indeed, join in this, 
as well as in other items of hooly fun and humour. 
Another opportunity of merriment, similar to the 
May-day gambols of England, is afforded to the 
Hindus in a festival in honour of Bhawani, that 
always falls on or near that day. — Cole. Myth. 
Jlind, jp. 382 ; Moor^n Hindu Pantheon. Sec Holi. 
HOOPOE, birds of the genus Upupa, of which 


in India are U. opopa, TAnn.^ U. nigrlpenni8,6'r)Kh/., 
U. longirostris, Jerdon. U. epops is common in 
Southern Asia during the cold season, and on the 
table-lands at all seasons. It is to all appearance 
a bird of fluttering and feeble flight, but has 
repeatedly been observed, during the seasons of 
migration, at altitudes considerably above the 
limits of vegetation. On the western side of the 
I^nak pass, about 16,500 feet. Major Cunningham 
saw a hoopoe ; also at Momay (14,000 to 15,000 
feet elevation), under the lofty Donkia pass in 
Northern Sikkim. 

HOORMUZ, the name of one of those Parthian 
kings known to the Romans as Artabamis. There 
Avorc five of the name Artabanus, the first in B.c. 
21G, and the last about a.p. 235, and with whom 
ended the Arsacidas, he having been slain by one 
of bis officers, Ardeshir Babegan (Artaxerxes) who 
bccatne the first, of the Sassanidm. . It is supposed 
by Malcolm that Artabanus iii. was the Sbahpur 
of the Greeks. His son Vonones reigned for a 
short period. His name is sometimes written 
Poll as. He Avas the Volngcsea of the* Greeks, 
Avhosc war with the emperor Nero and embassy 
to Vespasian arc related in the Roman history. 
Iloormuz appears to have been Artobanus iv. 
of the Romans. — Malcolm's Persia^ i. p. 85. 

HOPEA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Dipterocarjpacem. The Thin-ga-do of the Burmese, 
a species ot Hopea, is a large tree which abounds 
in the same localities of British Burma as H. 
odorata, but the wood is not equally valued. A 
cubic foot weighs 52 lbs. It sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot. H. dccandra, PucKj called Ooroopa 
in Malayala, is a tree which the natives of Canara 
prefer to teak for building ships, being mort' 
durable and close grained. H. discolor, Thu\^ is 
a large tree of C(‘ylon, growing in the Saffragam 
and Ambagamowa districts at no great elevation. 
The under sides of the leaves are of a rich brown 
colour. H. faginca, IPn/f., is a tree of Penang. 
II. floribunda? Tlie-ah,al8o Tun-the-yaof the Bur- 
mese, is a very large tree of Tavoy. — Thiv. ^eyf. 

HOPEA ODORATA. Roxh, 

Then-gan, . . . . Bunu. | Thcn-gQn‘pba-yung,Bi'nM. 

This species grows in Chittagong and Burma, 
and is considered the most valuable indigenous 
timber tree in the southern provinces of Tenasserim, 
and at Tavoy and Mergui is saAvn up for building 
purposes. The tben-gan trees grow to a height of 
260 feet ; they are found near Moulmeio in laterite 
and sandstone chiefly. The best canoes are made 
of it, and it is used extensively in native boat- 
building. It is a light-brown wood, is used ex- 
tensively by the Bunneso in the construction of 
boats carrying 3 or 4 tons, formed from the trunks 
of these magnificent trees. The trunk is scooped 
or burnt out, and stretched in the centre, whilst 
AA-arin, by means of cross pieces of wood. When 
the required breadtli is obtained, tho sides are 
built up to obtain a greater capacity. These tree- 
boats, if they may bo so called, are from 7 to 8 
feet beam. The breaking weight of H. odorata 
may be stated at 800 lbs., with a specific gravity 
of 45 to 46 lbs. — Drs. Masont McClellands Jtoxh, 
HOPEA PARVIFLORA. Bedd. 

Kiral boghi, Ghats ofS.CAK. I Iru-bogum, . Malabar. 

Tiri)u, • Plains „ | 

A large, handsome tree, common both in 
the moist and dry forests in Malabar and 8. 
Canara, up to an elevation of 3600 feet. The 
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HOPEA SUAVA. 


IIOUDEUM. 


wood 18 hardly known cominurcially as yet, but 
it is much valued by the natives in S. Canara ; 
and Colonel Beddome believes it will be of great 
value for gun-carriage purposes, and will also 
answer well for sleepers. In S. Canara it is much 
valued for temple-building purposes — Beddome, 
HOPEA SlIAVA. Wall, Engyin, BufiM. A 
valuable tree found in the Eng forests of British 
Burma, but large trees aro not common in Pegu. 
Wood tough and hard, but heavy, used in house- 
building, for boats, and a variety of other purposes, 
and said to bo as durable as teak. A cubic foot 
weighs 65 lbs. In a full-grown tree, on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 60 feet, and average girth measured at 
C feet from the ground is 7 feet. — Dr, Brandis, 
HOPE A WIGHTIANA. Wall, A variety of 
this tree is the H. glabra, W, andA,^ very conunon 
ill many of the western Madras forests. The 
timber is very valuable, and very sirnihar to that 
of Hopea pjirviflora. One variety, the Kong of 
Tinnevelly, is par excellence the timber of that 
district. Another variety is abundant in the »S. 
Canara district, where it is called Kalbow and 
Hiral bogi ; it is a first-rate coppice firewood, and 
large tracts in this state are met with in the plains 
of that district, never apparently flowering, but 
abundantly covered with the abortive fruit-like 
echinatc excrescence, much like the young fruit 
of a Spanish chesiuit ; it is probably the formation 
of some insect in the bud of the panicle. A some- 
what similar formation occurs in Hopea parviflora. 
— W(dl,; BeddoinCy FL Sylv. p. 96. 

HOPPEIi, the Appa of Hie Singhalese, and 
Apum. of tlic Tamils. In Southern India, aikes 
mode of wheaten flour and cocoanut milk. The 
Appas of the Bombay Presidency arc made from 
the Sorghum vulgaro, and areof rice-flour in Ceylon. 
HOPS. 

Humic, . . , Da., Sw. Luppoli, It. 

Hoppe, .... Dut. Humiilus lupuhi^, . Lai. 

Houbloii, Fh. Ohincl, .... Kua. 

Hopfen, . . . . ({KR. Obion, Sr. 

Ih'uacaiiiloli, .... It. Lupulo, . . Sr., IVmT. 

The hop plant has been introduced into India, 
grows well at Kaolagir in the Doon, but fluwers 
bpariiigly. It has yielded enormously in Australian 
colonies, iu Victoria, along the valleys of Gipps- 
land, and other localities, to the extent of 1600 lbs. 
uu acre. The properties of hops, of giving the 
bitter to beer and preventing acetous fermen- 
tation, enable it to be kept mucli longer. To it, 
no doubt, is owing a portion of the stoinachic 

n >erties of malt liquor, as wo see exemplified 
le ^bitter, often called Indian, ales. Hops are 
hypnotic, especially when stuffed into a pillow, 
but they should be fii-st moistened with spirits, to 
prevent the rustling noise. Fomentations also 
nave been used. Hops are thought to be diuretic 
(as is also the root), and to be useful in correcting 
litliio acid deposits. — Itoyle ; Von Muelkr, 

HOK or llor-iMi. Tuiktan. Kao-ts7.e, Chin, 
This race call themselves Ighur. They seem to be 
Bhoi. They dwell on the north-western frontier 
of Tibet, on the confines of the Turk disliicts of 
Little Bokhara. Some of them are Maliomc;daiis, 
and Mr. Ilogdsori cousidei's them to lie Turks. — 
JMlhanCa Kthuology, 

HOJiA. Sansk., Lat. The 1-24 Mi part of 
tlie natural day, answering to a Eurojicnn hour. 
The Vara or solar day in Hindu almanars is 


reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, and is divided 
into 24 hora or hours, and each hora of the day is 
ruled by one of the planets in turns, the rotation 
being the Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, ^turn, 
Jupiter, and Mars. — Kala Sankalita, See Tithi ; 
Vara. 

HORA, a goddess of Byblus, worshipped at 
Babylon os Hea, the equivalent of Juno. Her 
name in Tyro was Itea. — Bunsen, 

HORA-ALIA. Singh. A rogue or must 
elephant. 

HORA-BORA, a tank, now in ruins, in the 
Bintenne district of Ceylon. Its length is 8 or 
10 miles, and breadth 3 or 4. The embankment 
is from 50 to 70 feet high, and its base is 200 feet 
broad. — Tennanfs Ceylon. 

HORANAWA, a shrill musical pipe in use with 
the Kandians. Its tones have some resemblance 
to those of the bagpipe. Its mouthpiece is roado 
from the talipot leaf, and its other parts of jack- 
wood and brass. — Sirr'^s Ceylon. 

HORDE, an introduced English word from the 
Turkoman word Urdu, a camp. 

HORDEUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Pauicacem, furnishing the barley so much 
used by the more northern nations of the world. 

K. (listichon, Zinn., 2-rowed barley. 

H. tleficicns, Stnidtl^ of lied Sea, 2-rowed barley. 

H. hexaHtichon, Linn., C rowed barley. 

H. vulgar©, Zhin., 4-rowed barley. 

H. zeocritoii, Linn.f 2-rowed barley. 

To this species belong the sprat, battledore, Ful- 
ham, Pultney rice, and Turkish barley, and the 
Dinkel. 

English barley is that with 2 -rowed cars, and 
its botanical name is Hordcum vulyarc distichon. 
The Scotch here or biyy is the Hordeum vtdqare 
hvxastichon. It has two rows of cars, but three 
corns come from the same point, so that it seems 
to bo 6-earcd. The grains of hiyy arc Bmaller 
than those of barley, and the Imsk thinner. The 
kinds of barley especially cultivated for making 
jicarled barley or malt, arc Hordeum pcrlutum^ 
11. distichon B.^ Zcocriton commune, Hordeum 
mundatuin. These arc technically known as 
Scotch and French pearl barley, battledore barley, 
( ierman rice, snr at barley. Fero de ozzo is made 
from sprat bari(*y. 

Professor Einhof analyzed lOOO parts of barley 
flour, and found it to contain 720 of starch, 56 
sugar, 60 mucilage, 36*6 gluten, 12*3 vegetable 
albumen, 100 water, 2*5 phosphate of lime, and 
68*0 of fibrous or ligneous matter. 

• yhe specific gravity of English barley varies 
from 1*25 to 1*33 ; of bigg, from 1*227 to 1*265. 
The weight of Uie husk of barley is 1/6, that of 
bigg 2/9. Professor Ure states * specific gravity 
of fiirley is 1*285 by my trials.’ 

H. cegiccras, Hoyle, MSS., has ears cylindrical ; 
florets arranged in a confused manner, not iu 
rows ; awns soft, short, hooded, and l>cnt down- 
wards ; grains loo.se in the husk. It is found in 
the northern parts of India, and probably in 
Tartary, as its grains h«ave been sent to England 
iiiidor the nuiiic of ^ ’J'artarian wheat.’ Its appear- 
ance is more that of wheat thiin of barley, and 
its naked grains the roscniblauce. It is, 

however, a genuine species of Hordeum. It 
iqqicard to be a j»r(Mluetive iilant, but little is as 
yet known of its quality in the elimitle of England. 

11 . gymiiodistiehuiii has the ear cylindrical , 
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awns alniortt par.allcl with the car ; grains loose in 
the husk. Naked barley, a species but little culti- 
vntc<l uow, is of uukuow'Ji origin. It is siiicl to 
liave been introduced into England in the year 
17G8; but it is reported to have preserved its 
characters unaltered from time immemorial in 
some parts of Europe. 

H. gynmo-hexastichon has the ear cyliiulrtcid ; 
awns very long, rough, and rigid, rather spreading 
away from the ear; grains loose in tiie husk. 
The original of this, the naked G-rowed barley, is 
unknown. It is cxteinely praductive, and in some 
parts of Europe it is reckoned the most valuable 
of all. The French call it, on account of its good 
qualities, Orge celeste. 

IIORDEUM CCELESTE. 

Cliama, .... lluoT. I Klo, .... Ohen.vii. 
cn-imuas (husked), . „ | Ua-jo, Ua, Khas, Sctlej. 

This is fouud in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur aud Sunguain up to 15,000 feet. The beurd- 
ies.s variety is most esteemed. Barley ripens in 
the end of May, several weeks before wheat. The 
dough made of it is ctdlcd * am][>c ' in Ladakh. 
HORDEITM DISTICHON. Linu, 

Zcocritiim diatiohon, Batav. 

;SUair, Aiiau. | Shorch, .... Hem. 

Mu-yuu liuuM. Jao, . . ItiNO., Pkhs. 

Kriihc of Diobcoriilus, Gu. | Barky arisi, . . . Tam. 

Barley of Exodus ix. 31, the summer Ixirlcy of 
England. This is commonly stated to be a native 
of Tartary. Colonel (Miesney found it wild in 
MesopoUnnia, upon the Imnks of the Euphrates, 
it is much cultivated in Europe, and is the common 
siumner barley of England, aud that which cul- 
tivators seem to prefer. Its cars are not so targe 
fta those of II. hexastiehon, but the gmius arc 
heavier. Ear cyliudrical ; awns almost ptwallel 
with the car ; gnniis adlioring to the husk. 
HORDEUM HEXASTICllON. /-mw. 


Shair, Abab. 

Juvo, ...... Bkng. 

Mu-yau, .... Buum. 

Thaiixait, Nai, . Chenaii. 
Jaw, jaws, , . „ 

Ba-too, . . . UuKii. 

Ijmir, .... Egypt. 

Krithe of DioscoHdes, C«k. 
Shorch, .... Heb. 

Jao,. . . Hi.NO., Pkus. 


Yoa of . . Kaxcba, Jav. 
Soa, Jhotak, . . Laoakm. 
Shiroka of . . . 

To-sa of . . . Nepal. 
i Tro, Ne, of . , Tangua. 
Situa<hooka, . . . Itrs. 
Ohak of . Si'TLEJ, Sw. 
YavajYava biy yaiiiyuTKi.. 
Paoheha yava, A'avalu, „ 


Coiiimou or winter barley is grow'U in N. India. 
It is fri^ucntly cultivated as a cold- weather crop in 
tlie plains of the Panjab, as it requires less labour 
and gives more produce than wheat oven in 
inferior soils, aud where the water is deep below 
tlie surface. Above 8000 feet of elevation it u} 
much more common than wheat, while at lower 
heights it is less grown. In Lahoul and Ladakh 
it is abundantly cultivated with Fagopyrum up 
to 13,000 feet in Ijidakli. Some kinds of barley 
may be seen up to 14,000 feet about Hank*, near 
the Tsomoriri lake, and tins is fouud in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sunguam at on eleva- 
tion of highest limit 15,000 feet, and mucli culti- 
vated. Hwey is cultivated much in tlie same way 
ua wheat, but is ready for cutting somewhat sooner : 
it is grown much on 'sailaha* aud *baraiit 
lands. In tlie Panjah it is much less esteemed 
Uian wheat, and sells much cheaper, though it 
produces much more, and requires worse lands 
Aitd less watering than wheat Ike varieties arc 
Jau-desi (oommou country barley) and Jau- 
paighamhri. Ghoni jau is Imriey that has scarcely 


any hitsk at all, but only a tine skin. Barley is 
one of the cbcajHist of the giaiim found in tlic 
bfizars of Kaira, m Gujerat— C7ey. Pant/, 
Stewart^ p. 256; Eny, Cyc„ yuoting Lowtint 
EUim uts of AgricfiUftre^ p. 238 ; Voigt, 

llOREB and Mount Sinai ai*6 j>art of the 
,labl-ul-Tur range, with Hor or Scir, now called 
Jabl Ifaruii, or Aaron's mountain. 

HOREHOUND, BLACK, Bollota nigiw ; white, 
patch leaves. 

Horchound, irkilt ; Mnrrubium vulgarc, Liuo, 
Pucha pat, . . . Beno. ( Marrubium Indicum, Lat. 

This plant grows at elevations of 2000 to 700(J 
feet in the N.W. Himalaya, in Kashmir, the Salt 
Range, on the Gheiiab aud Trans-Indus. The 
leaves are of a whitish-gi-ey colour, having a 
woolly appearance, and possessing a faint agree- 
able odour, and a sharp, bitter taste. That met 
with in Bombay is imported from Singapore, and 
is used iu various ways by the natives, but chiefly 
as an ingredient iu Guraku, and, when combinod 
with other herbs, for scenting the hair of women. 
The essential oil is in great request among the 
superior classes of natives, for imparting the 
peculiar fragrance of the leaf to clotlies. — Faulhicr; 
J. L. Stewart, 

HORINGHATA, one of the nioutbs of the 
Ganges. 

HORMARA, a section of Baluchistan, adjoining 
the Arabian S(‘a. The Hormara tribe say they 


came originally from Sind. 

HORN. 

Hourn, ... . I)i t. i Tanduck Bungu, Malai . 

Cornq Fu. ’ Itogtj, . . , . , Kus, 

Sing, Gi’J., lliNO., Kauk. Oueriio, Sr. 

Coruo, . . . .It., Pob. Kombu, .... Tam. 
Cornu, ..... Lat. Koiuinu, .... Tel. 


The horns of animals are largely utilized iu the 
manufactures of the south and east of aUia ; aud 
those of the bison, buffalo, elk, ibex, goat, ante- 
lope, deer, oxen, and rhinoceros are largely im- 
[Kirtod or re-exported. Horn of kinds is exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of bandies for 
knives, walking-sticks, spoons, combs, lanterns, 
snuff-boxes, i^owdcr-flasks, buttons, hairpins, etc. 
In Cliina, buffalo honis are worked into lanitTos, 
some of which arc highly elegant. Chessboards, 
work and knitting boxes, tea-chests and tea- 
caddies, inkstands, baskets, etc., which are lined 
wiUi saiidal-wood, are generally verv neatly made 
at Vizagapatam. But they are mr surpassed, 
both ill cheapness and workmanship, by articles 
of a similar description, the produce of German 
industry, which arc largely imported into England. 

In China, lanterns luaue of bom diavinga are 
largely used. Horn is softened bv very intense 
heat, aud tlien extended into thin lamiiim of any 
shape. The best sort of rhinoceros boms come 
from Cochin-China, and sell at times for 300 
dollars a-picce ; an inferior soii is imported into 
China from India, of which some pobably are 
from Southern Africa, which arc sold for 30 cioHaiv 
and upwards a-ptece. The Chinese work Ute 
finest of Uiese horns into ele^^ant cups and 4>ther 
articles, but the most of the importation is used 
as a medicine. It also forms an article of com- 
merce in the Chinese iunks trading to Japan. 
The decr-Jioriis and aiitfeia exported from India 
are the dense aiitleia of tlic saiubur (Cervus 
liipjialcphusL of the barking deer (Oervui munt- 
jac.), of the axis (Oerviui axis), the idi-gai 
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(Daiiialis rusa), mid other upecieB ; alao the horns 
of the thar, gural, and yak. Horns exported from 
India, 


Year. Cwt Its. 
1874-76, 68,176 7,62,399 
1875 76. 65.755 8,06,662 
1876-77, 71,890 12,80,051 


Year. Cwt. Rs. 

1877- 78, 88,788 10,42,009 

1878- 70, 67,828 13,78,667 
1870-80, 57,204 12,68.321 


Born-bows arc sometimes used in the arina- 
inent of some Chinese troops. 

HORNBEAM, Carpinus viminea. 

Hhirssh of . . . Bxas. I Imar of . . . Sutlej. 
Charkre of . . . Ravi. | 

A moderate-sized tree growing in the N.W. 
llinialaya, at from 5500 to 6000 feet up to the 
liavi. Its wood is esteemed by caiiieiiters. — Z>r. 
J. X. SttivorL 

HORNBILL. birds of the family Bucerotidse, 
genera aiiorhinus, berenicoruis, buceros, honi- 
rains, hydf ocissa, meniceros, tockus, aceros, crano- 
rhinus, rhyticeros, and rhinoplax, the shapes of 
wliose bills arrest attention. Their food consists 
of fruits, berries, flesh, and even carrion. 

B. cavatus, body and win^ black, greater coverts 
and quill-feathers tip^ied with white ; tliighs, upper 
and under tail coverts, white. It is a native of 
India, the Himalaya mountains, Java, mid most of 
the islands of the Archipelago. 

B. pica, Scopoli^ is the B. coixinata, liodtlasrL 
The female is built up in the nest and fed by the 
male during incubation. This hombill abounds 
in Cuttack, and bears there the nmne of Kuchila- 
khai, or Kuchiia-cater, from its jiartiality for the 
fruit of the Strychiios iiux vomica. 

B. rhinoceros, the rhinoceros hornbill. The bill 
about 10 inches long, and of a yellowish -white ; 
the upper mandible red at the base, the lower 
black; the horn or cas<iue varied with black 
and white; the body black, of a diiiy white 
below and posteriorly ; tail about 12 inches, the 
feathers white at the base and tip, black in the 
inuldle. It is a native of India and the Indian 
iKlaiids.— A mi/. Cye,; Goold; Tennant's Ceylon, 
8ec Birds ; Buceros. 

HORNED HOG, the babirussa, iiiliabits the 
woods of Java, Celebes, and others of the larger 
8unda isles. Its upper tusks are of great length 
and curved form,' ami grow upwanls and buck- ' 
wards like the honis of the Kuininnntin. It is 
probably the Sus tctiaccros of A^llimi. — JCng, Cyc, 
p. 359. 

HORNET, Tsireah, Ilicn. ; Ciabo, Lat. 

IIORPA, Turkish tribes, so calleil by the 
I'ibetans, and known to the Mongols ns Bada Ilor. 

IlORRE. SiNOil. A haid, though coarse, 
c»|>en-grained, heavy Ceylon wood, Dipterocurpus 
Issvis. 

HORSBURGH, JAMES, whose nmne is indis- 
solubly connected with tlie history of the Marino 
Surveys of India, was a native of Scotland. He 
^liegan life os a cabin boy, but soon rose to the 
command of a vessel in the eastern seas, and 
gave rein to his innate love of surveying. After 
many years, he returned to England, and a set of 
ids charts, engraved by Walker, placed him at once 
in the first rank of hydrog^aphers. About 1804 
he published the first edition of his East Indian 
Directory, and on the 10th November 1810 he 
was aiipointcd to examine the journals of the East 
India Company’s ships, and became Hydrographer. 
From that time till his death in 1836, all cliai ts 
pas^ under his sonitiny, and were published 


under his superintendence. Fourteen charts 
actually compiled by himself, were published by 
the E^t India Company, from" the N. and S. 
Atlantic to the Archipelago. His Directory went 
through six editions, in 1809, 1836, 1841. After 
the middle of the 19th century, Mr. Findlay 
printed one on that of Horeburgh, and in 1871 
Cimtain Taylor printed another. 

In his honour a lighthouse was erected on 
.Aor, neiir Pedra Branca. His sailing 
directions are reckoned indispensable in navi- 
gation. The island of Pedra Branca is called 
fiatu Putih by the Malays, both these terms signi- 
fying white rock. Prior to the quarrying opera- 
tions on it, it was covered by the dung of the 
numerous sea-birds that frequented it as a resting- 
place. The rock is situatea at the extremity of 
the Stmits of Singapore, nearly in mid channel ; 
and M it advances beyond the mouth of the Straits 
considerably into the China Sea, it has for ages 
served as the principal leading mark to vessels 
passing out of, or into, the Straits. — Dr. Bnist's 
Catahgnc ; Jonrn, huL Archipelago^ 1852; E, J 
Marine Surveys^ P. P., 1871. 

HORSE. 


Hisan, .... 

Auau. 

.Son ; H’liyet, . . 

PURM. 

Meat. 

Dan. 

PoarU 

Di’T. 

Oheval 

. Fn. 

Pford ; Gaul, . . 

Gkh. 

'IwiTH, 

. Gu. 

Sua, 

Hsi). 

Ghorii, .... 

Hini>. 

Oavidlo. . . . It. 

, Port. 

Ktpuia, Caballua, . 

Lat. 


Asp, . . 

. . . Per.*!. 

Kuii, . , 

, . . Pol. 

LoBchnd, . 

. . . Kus. 

Aau; Hya; 

Akwu, Sanhk. 

Oaballo, . 

.... Sr. 

ILiat, . . 

.... Sw. 

Kudri, 

. . . Tam. 

Guramu, . 

. . . Tel. 

Sukk, . . 

. . . Turk. 

Cert, . . 

. . WEL.SII. 

Aapa, . . 

. . . Zbno. 


The king Sesonchosus of Egypt is supposed to 
have been the tamer of the horse. But, from 
time immemorial, the hoi*sc has been domesticated 
and subservient to man, and liecn largely used 
in war. An ancient eastern prince (Job xxxix. 
19-25) describes the horse as a creature which 


* Mi>cketh at fear, and is not nffrightsd ; 

Ho saith among the trumpets, Ha ! ha 1 
And ho smellcth the battle afar off, 

Tho thunder of the captains and tlio shouting.* 


Judging by its varied names, the horse seems 
to have been very generally diffused over the 
central parts of the old world, some of the terms 
being derived fitim its neigh. Amongst every 
nation of the old world its use and beauty have 
made it a favourite. SiijicmAtural powers have 
even been attributed to it by some nations. It 
was sometimes considered the most acceptable 
Siu^rificc that could be offered to heathen deities ; 
and we reml in 2 Kings xxiii. 11 Uiat Josiah took 
away the horses that the kings of Judah had given 
to the sun. According to Herodotus, the hoiae 
was 'the most appropriate offering tliat could be 
made to the sun, on account of its great swift- 
ness. The Persians dedicated horses to tlie sun ; 
and Sextus Pompeius sacrificed to Neptune by 
throwing horses into the sea. 

During tlie Hindu rule in Hindustan, prior to 
the advent of the Mahoniedans, the horse was 
offered in sacrifice by sovercimis claiming [lara* 
mount power. Sec Aswa Medha. 
j The sacred horses of the Gennans were white, 
and the device of tho Saxons was a white horse. 
Marco Polo tells us that 100,000 white horses 
were presented to the Great Khan on New Year’s 
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day ; and Uio Tartar chiefs continued at least to 
the time of Kan»ghi to present a tribute of white 
horses to the emperor. Native piinccs in all 
parts of India continue fond of white horses, and 
generally have one or more favourites of this 
cobur in their stud. A favourite colour for state 
occasions is cream-colour. The royal carriage of 
Britain on state occasions is drawn by six cream- 
coloured horses. The horse represented on Greek 
and Roman bas-reliefs was a small, compact, and 
spirited-looking little aninud, not larger than what 
we would call a pony, but he must have been 
perfectly trained, for neither bridle nor bit nor 
saddle was used by his rider, who guided him 
by a small stick, tapping him on either side of the 
neck aa he wished to turn. 

Naturalists generally believe that the varieties 
of all horses have descended from one species, but 
there are at present numerous varieties, presenting 
great differences m size, sltapo of cars, length of 
mane, proportions of the body, form of the 
withers and hind quartei-s, and especially of the 
head, and the pedi^ec of a racehorse is generally 
more to be relied on in judging of its probable 
aucccEs, than its appearance. 

The horse can bear botii intense heat and 
intense cold. In Siberia arc wild horses in lat. 
56^ N., and he comes to the highest perfection in 
Africa and Arabia. Much humidity seems more 
unfavourable to the horse than heat or cohl ; iind 
this, perhaps, will explain why, to tlie eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal, over a luimid area of enormous 
extent, in Burma, Siam, Malayan Archiijclago, the 
luOo-Ghoo Islands, and a large )HU't of China, full- 
sized horses do not occur, la Japan, farther 
cast, they recur. The range of colour in horses 
is very great. The English wicehorse is said 
never to bo dappled ; cream -coloured, light and 
mouse-coloured duns arc occasionally dappled. 
Horses of varied colours, of diverse breeds, ami 
from various parts of the world, have a tendency 
to become streaked, and racehorses often havt- 
the spinal stripes, the stripe being gcneiully 
darker than the other parts of the body; they 
occur across the shoulder and on the legs. Dar- 
win considers the whole horse giuiiui to have had 
for a progenitor an animal striped like a zebra 
(but perhaps otherwise very differently con- 
structed), tiio common parent of our domestic 
horse, whether or not it be descended from one 
or more wild stocks of the ass, the hemionus, 
qu^ga, and zebra. He says that the spinal 
stripe ill the English racehorse is more common 
in the foal than in the grown animal, 'rite ass 
not rarely lias distinct tmnsversc bands on its^ 
le^, like those on the legs of the zebra. The 
spinal stripe occurs on horses of all colours, but 
on the mouse duns and on duns the tninsverso 
bands occur on the legs, and sometimes also a 
faint slioulder stripe. In the Kuttyawar breed, a 
horse without stripes is not considered purely 
bred. The spine is always striped and the legs 
barred, and a slioulder stripe is common, and 
sometimes is double or treble. The ass has 
almost always a dark stripe or band on the 
shoulder, wiiich is sometimes even double, but is 
always variable in length and bretidth. The 
koulan of Pallas has been seen witli a double 
shoidder stripe. The hemionus has no shoulder 
strip, but tlieir foab* legs are generally stri^od. 

The prevailing belief amongst the EuropoaiiH in 


India, is that the native breeds of horses have 
decreased under British rule. Up to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, there were several horse 
fairs in Rajputaiia, especially those of Bhalotni 
and Poshkur, to which the horses of Catch and 
Kattyawar, the Lakhi jungle, and Multan, were 
brought in great numbers. Valuable horses were 
then bred on the western frontier, on the Looui, 
those of Rardun-o being in high estimation. But 
after the successes of the Briti^ over the Mabrattns 
and the Pindora, the breeding studs of Rardurru, 
Cutcli, and the jungle became almost extinct, and 
Uie lu>i‘sc8 from the west of tlie Indus were carried 
to the Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory 
system, which had created a constant demaun, 
lessened the supply. The Lakhi jungle was well 
known in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, which became extinct in the early part of 
the 19th century. 

Colonel Henry Simkespearo thinks that tiie 
cause of the decline of the native horse in India, 
arises from the fact that Government has en- 
couraged the supply of a larger description of 
animal than tlic country naturally produced, and 
the hardy small breeds of native horses have thus 
been neglected. Perhaps, however, the chief 
causes of the decline in their numbers, is tlicir 
iion-rcquiremcnt for the predatory bands and 
Pnrthian-liko cavalry, since the contentions of 
the princes of India have been suppressed ; also 
cultivation has been extending over grazing lands ; 
and as the former governments of India and their 
military servanta were the largest buyers of horses, 
though the British continue to buy extensively, 
the soldiers and the guns of the British Indian 
anny arc larger than those in use by former native 
powers, and the British »ulmit only horses into the 
ranks of their armies, and even in their equipage 
a mare is rarely seen. 

J\nijah . — Under native ruie, the Panjab main- 
tained an enoi inoim cavalry force, mounts chieHy, 
if not entirely, on horses bred in the country, but 
that territory is now unable to meet the demaiuU 
of its irregular force, which is numerically iusigni- 
licivnt compared with that kept up by the Sikh 
Government. The resisous assigned for tliis are 
thitjc in number : — 1st. Large numbers of brood 
marcs were withdrawn from Bie Panjab at the 
time of tiio annexation ; 2d. Extensive demands 
were nuuh‘ on the province for both horses and 
mares during the mutiny; and 3d. A largo propor- 
tion of the rc-mounts of the Bikh army were marcs, 
which were regularly bred from; but under the 
British system, which i’< ‘quires re- mounts to be 
available fur service at all times of the year, this 
cannot bo done. It Invs therefore occurred that 
marcs introduced into irregular cavalry corps, on 
account of their tiiictablc nature, are not jicr- 
inittcd to breed ; and the result is that every one 
b'ouglit up for military purposes, and even every 
one bought up by Uie European community, may 
be regarded as a brood mare lost to the country. 
It has also been ascerbuned that brcodeia are 
parting with their beat marcs. The Dhunni caste, 
of Uio Rawal Pindi districts, the best in the 
province, is almost extinct from this cause. Yet 
many excellent brood mares were left, eroecially 
in the Rawal Piodi, Jholum, Gujerat, (iugaira, 
and Lahore districts. There were also very good 
mares in the frontier districts, such as Bumiu, 
Kohat, Debra Ismail Khan, and Debra Gbazi 
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Kbai). Although smally they poBseBS good blood 
and great powers of endurance, which is every- 
thing in the horse. 

Palanpur has a really good breed, the mares 
of which are justly and highly esteemed, and 
command considerabic prices even among natives. 

In Hajputana^ few of the princes have generally 
good horses in their territories. The Marwar 
horse contains apparently much Kattyawar blood, 
and, bred with great care in many places through- 
out the country by the thakurs and others, is a 
valuable animal in every respect. Good mares 
are aliM scattered, but the generality of horses 
met with are inferior animals in every respect. 

The breed of horses in Jeypore is exceedingly 
poor, as little care has been t^en to improve the 
country animal in any way. Some few of the 
thakurs possess and breed good animals. The 
horses of Shikawutti are said to be good. 

Bunni Singh, raja of Ulwar, founded a fine 
breeding stud, consisting of well-selected Arabs 
and Kattyawar horses, and in Ulwar the troopers 
were better mounted than native cavalry generally, 
and a better stamp of horses was met wiw than m 
any other Rajput state. The finest of his cavalry 
were, however, almost aunihiinted on meeting with 
tlie rebels in superior numbers in 1867. 

In Bhurtpnr, also, some attention was given to 
the breed of horses, but they are inferior to those 
of the Ulwar district. 

The Dekhan breed of horses was highly improved 
about the beginning of the 19th century by crossea 
with the Arab horse. The small blood-Jiorae of 
the Bhima valley or Terai are of tins breed, and 
the mares are beautiful. The horse very mrely 
grows above 14 to 14* 1 hands in height, but has 
the fine limbs, broad forehead, and much of the 
liocility and all the enduring properties of the 
Arabs, and has been mistaken for them. He is 
not so fiery as the small and blood Arab, and 
mo)*e manageable in the ranks. Maliigaum, about 
25 miles from Ganga Kheir, on the Godavery, is a 
great mart for the Dekhan horse, and purchasers 
from all parts of the Peninsula annually resort to 
the fair. Some of the horses are really very fine. 
In the Dekhan, the larger 1101*663 are bred about 
the Gor river and Aligauin, between Poona and 
Ahmadnaggur. 

The Jlyderahad territory in the Dekhan can 
breed about 2000 horses a>year, and 500 good 
colts could be purchased at lower rates there than 
are iiaid for Arabs or Capo or Australian horses. 

The low-statuied horses of the Bhima and 
Mail rivers, the Bhima Terai aud Man Terai, are 
good. The Bhima horse has all the best points of 
tlic high-bred Arab, without bis very fine skin, 
irritable temper, aud rather long pasterns, and 
has generally better feet. The marches of the 
Mahratta and Pindar! hoittemcn during the early 
part of tlie present century ai*e well known, and 
the Mahratta pony to this day, when of the 

m r breed, commamls a high price in the 
w markets. The little ponies used in Madras 
in the Jatka carriages, ai-e brought from Poona, 
Sholapur, Hubli, and Dliarwar. A few are 
brougnt from Kangayam in the south of the 
Peninsuls. A good pony costs 160 rupees. 

The TattUf or pony of the Dekhan, is a wonderful 
iinimal, often with great speeil, or great strength 
and much endurance. Their coloui*s are generally 
bay, or brown, or chesimt ; grey scKloiu, and dun 


still more so. Tliey are generally taught to amble 
four or five miles an hour. 

The Kathi or Kattyawar horse is a large aud 
owerful blood animal. They have fine lean 
eads, and make admirable cAvalry chargors; com- 
monly of a dun colour, with black points and 
black manes and tails. All have the shoulder 
stripe. It has been said, but not seemingly with 
correctness, that few of the Kattyawar horses of 
the piesent day are of the real h!attyawar breed, 
being much crossed with Arabs and half-bred 
horses of sorts. The pure bred Kathi are fine 
powerful horses, with one great deficiency in 
shape, — a want of bone below the knee, and a 
fiery screaming temperament. This breed is 
specially preferred by native chiefs, who give very 
large sums for handsome Katty aware. 

The Ghoont or Khnnd is a breed pf the Himalaya 
mountains, generally small, strongly made, hard- 
mouthed, and sometimes almost unmanageabh*. 
In ascending hill faces, or passing along the 
declivities of mountains, it is best to let them have 
their own way, for in an intricate passage they 
often show more sagacity than the rider. Their 
common pace is a kind of amble, and they stop 
every now and then to breathe, when no applica- 
tion of the whip will move them. They arc sure- 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a pre- 
cipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are not so 
quick in ascending hills as the low- country horses, 
but they descend with double the speed, and endure 
great fatigue. The ghoont, though a useful animal, 
seldom carries any burden but a man. In Spiti 
they are bred chiefly for sale. They have two 
breeds, one a small ghoont, never above 12 hands 
high, peculiar to the country ; and the other, a 
large breed f?‘om 13 to 13^ hands high, is bought 
from the Chinese, and usually comes from Clioo- 
moortee ; for a Chinese ghoont two years old they 
give a Spiti ghoont four years ohl. All are equally 
hardy, and are kept out tlie whole winter, except 
the yearlings, which arc housed. During winter 
the ghoont live on the roots of the stunted bushes, 
and arc very expert at scraping the snow from 
off them with their fore feet. Tlie brcetl of 
ghoont might be improved with a little care. 
Many are killed during winter by wolves ami 
leopards. 

The Yarkand pony is a hardy little animal, and 
fetches a high price, being in request for the hill- 
stations in the North-Western Provinces of India. 
The variety called the Tangun piebald is common. 
They are shy and timid at first, and evince a 
strange dislike to Europeans, but soon get nccus- 
toifted to their new masters; and for their strength, 
endurance, aud sure-footedness, are well adapted 
for alpine travelling. While crossing the Kara- 
korum mountains, whole caravans are sometimes 
overwhelmed by snowstorms ; and Hillah Sbalii a 
chief merchant of Leh, mentioned that in many 
places the route to Yarkand was only trace.abJo by 
the bones of 1101 * 866 . 

The Tanyun of Tibet are woudeifully strong 
and enduring. They are never shod, and the 
hoof often cracks, and they become pigeon-toetl. 
They are frequently blind of one eye, when they 
are called Zemik (blind ones), but this is thought 
no great defect. They average £6 to £10 for a 
good animal in IHbet, and the best fetch £40 to 
£60 in the plains of India, where they become 
acclimated and iluive well Giuutcbi (Jhansi- 
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jcimg of Tinner) in the best mart for them in the 
eastern mrt of Tibet, where some breeds fetch 
very high {^necs. The Tibetans give the foals of 
value messes of l>ig8* blood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is Siiid to strengthen 
them wonderfully ; the custom, Dr. Hooter 
believes, is general in Central Asia. Humboldt 
(Per, Nar. iv. p. 320) described the horses of 
Caraccas as occasionally eating salt meat. In 
India, sheep's head is often given in roesalih. 
'fhe Tibetan pony, though born and bred 10,000 
to 14,000 feet above tlie sea, is one of the most 
active and useful animals in the plains of Uengal, 
j)owerful and hardy, and when well trained early, 
docile, although by nature vicious and obstinate. 

In China^ the horse commonly seen is not nuicli 
larger than the Shetland ]>ony. It is bony ainl 
strong, but is kept with little care^ and presents a 
worse appearance than it would if its hair were 
trimmed, its fetlocks shorn,- and iU tail untied. 
This custom of knotting the tail is an ancient 
jimctico, and the sculptures at Poi*8epolis show 
that the same fashion prevailed among tlie 
Persians. The Chinese language possesses a groat 
variety of terms to designate the horse. The 
differences of age, sex, colour, and disposition 
arc all denoted by particular characters. They are 
chieffy reared in the province of Kiaiig-si. 

In the north also, in the vast plains, the Mongol, 
Taitar, and Manchurians rear horses, a docile, 
handsome, and intelligent breed, but do not gene- 
rally exceed 10 or 12 hands; usually chesimt, 
bay, and grey. These are genei-all^ bi'e^l in a wild 
state, the stallions and mares being allowed to 
form herds in the plains at their will. Piebald or 
skewbald horsi's marked with patches of white 
and bay arc to be seen. Horseileah is eaten both 
by the Chinese aiid Mongolians, ns also tlie deRli 
of mules and asses in many |)arts of China. 

The horses of Japan average only 13 hands. 

In the Archipclafjo^ tlie horse has been inane* 
iiiorially domesticated by most of the more ad- 
\*auccd nations, wherever it could be made use of. 
The chief exceptions are the Malay Peninsula, 
the eastern seaboard of Sumatra, and nearly the I 
whole of Borneo, — countries in wliich (he iieoplc 
dwell on the marshy banks of riveiti, in which 
there is not even a bridle-path, aial fit, (heridore, 
only for the boat and the buffalo. The native 
horse is always a mere pony, seldom reaching 13 
liaitds high, and more generally of about 12 hamls. 
There are many different breeds, every island 
having at least one jxiculiar to itself, and the large 
islands several, , 

Sumalm has at least two distinct races, — the 
Acheen and Batubara, both small and 8))irited, 
but better adapted to draught than the saddh*. 
The small but excellent breed of hoi*seM reared in 
Acheen excel all those of the Archi^ielago, ex- 
cepting those of Bhinm in Sumbawa. Those of 
Acheen have fine crests and good strong shouldeia ; 
in which latter jiarticular, as also in height of 
witlier, they differ very much from the horses of 
Java and tlie islands to the eastward, which are 
generally deficient in these i>oiiits. They are ex* 
ported to Penang and Siiiga]K>re, and are driven 
m small carriages* They are occasionally sent to 
British India, 

Of all the countries of Uic Archi|>e]ago, Java is , 
that iu which the horse most abounds, and here 
we And several different breeds, as those of the 


liili countries, and those of the plains. Generally, 
the Java hoi'sc is larger than that of Sumatra, but, 
ill the laiigUfOgo of the turf, has less blood auil 
bottom, 'i'hc lowland horses, the great majority,, 
are somewhat coarse and sluggish, but the upland 
arc spirited, smaller, and liandsomer. 

The horse, although of a very inferior breed, is 
found iu the islands of Bali and Lombok ; but tlic 
next island to these eastward, Sumbawa^ produces 
the handsomest breeds of the whole Archii)elago. 
They are the Arab of the Archipelago ; yet Uic 
blood is not the same as the Arab, for tlie small 
I horse of Sumbawa, although very handsome, wwits 
the fmc coat and the blood head of the Arabian. 

! There are in this island and adjacent islets three 
different races, that of Tiunbora, of Bhima, and of 
Gunong A pi, the last being most esteemed. 

Next to Java, horses are most abundant in 
Celebes, These are inferior in beauty to those of 
Sumbawa, but excel all others of the Malayan 
portion of the Archipelago, iu combining the 
qualities of size, strength, speed, and bottom. 

A very good breed is produced iu Sumha^ cidled 
iu the maps Saiidal*wood Island. 

But jicrhaps the best breed of the whole Arclii- 
])elago, although still but a pony, is that of the 
Philippims. It is superior in size to any of the 
breeds of the western islands, which it may owe 
to the superior piistures of the Philippines, and 
jiossibly to a small admixture of the Spanish hoi'ses 
of America, although this last is by no means an 
ascertained point. 

Gencmlly, the horses of the iVi chipelagoarc liainly, 
sure-footed, and docile. The horses are all entire, 
and the mares used only to breed and as beasts of 
burden. By the natives of the Archipelago, the 
horse is only uscil for the saddle or to carry bur- 
dens, and never for draught, either for plough or 
wheel-carriage. To see horses drawing a native 
ciirriagc, except in imitation of Kuropeans, we 
must go to the sculptures on ancient temples in 
Java, where tliey are thus represented. 

In two islands only of the ArchipeUigo is tlie 
horse found in the wild state, Celebes and Luzon, 
the only ones that are known to have extensive 
grassy ])laiiiH fit for its pasture, and in these it is 
cinght by the laKso arul broke in, as in the Llanos 
of Auienca. In such situatioiis it is certainly far 
more likely to have become wild from the domestic 
state than to be indigenous. In so far as Celebes 
is conct'vnod, this view is mwlercd probable by 
the name being a corruption to the Javaneses from 
one language of that island, the Wugi; while in 
another, the Macassar, the horse is called the 
' buffalo ' of Java. In the Philippines it is not even 
alleged that the wild horses arc auytliing else than 
domesticated ones become so. In rh^fetta's 
eniimeiution of the domestic animals of Celni, he 
makes no mention of the Iiorse. In tiic oity of 
Manilla, a ])air of gimd riding horses cost from 100 
to 120 dollars, and a pair of carriage horses from 
120 to 130. Of course tliey are much cheoxier in 
the provinces where they arc reared. The horses 
of Sumbawii, Celebes, and Sutuba are largely 
ex|)orted to Java, to the British settleiiieuts in the 
Stiiiits of Malacca, and even as far as the Mauritius. 
Ill Batavia, a good Bhima or Batak horse is wortli 
ftotii £10 to £15. 

The Bnrhj so fumed iu Euroiic, was never brought 
to India ; roared by the Moors of Barbary and 
Morocco, during their dotninioii in that country, 
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the barb was iutroiluced into Smiu, where, how- 
ever, it has been suffered to uegeneratc greatly 
since their expulsion. The noble Ixirbs are of rare 
oeeurreuce even m their own country. The common 
horse of Barbury is a very inferior animal. In the 
beauty and synnnetry of their forms, however, 
even the bai’bs are far from excelling ; their valu- 
able qualities — and in these they ai*e perhaps un- 
equalled by any other breed in existence — hve 
unrivalled speed, sur|)n 8 ing bottom, abstinence, 
[Kitience, ana endurance under fatigue, and gcutlc- 
ness of temper. 

Arabian noi'ses are now-a-days compamtivcly 
little seen in India. A larger horse, with gitniter 

I Dpwer, has been needed, to meet the wants of the 
Iritisli Government for its heavier ordnance and 
heavier soldiers, and for the larger caiTioges now 
in use by Europeans and Uie wealthier natives. 
Also, the prices demanded for the Arab hoi-ses are 
beyond the means of ordinary purchasers, and the 
Arab never was in great request in India, except 
as a riding horse. The chief, Abd-el-Kadir, speak- 
ing of Arab horses, said, * A thoroughbred bom* 
is one that has three thuigs long, three things 
short, three things broad, and three things clean. 
The three things long are the ears, tin? m ck, and 
the fore legs ; the three things short are the tkx k, 
the hind legs, and the back ; the three tiling.^ 
broad are tht‘ forehead, the chest, and the croup ; 
the three tilings clean are the skin, the eyes, and 
the hoof. He ought to have the withei-s high and 
the flanks hollow, and without any supi'vfluous 
ilosh.’ These are very nearly the wora.s which 
writers use in describing porfccti<«u in hoi-ses, and 
in these matters, therefore, they seem to have 
boiTowed their ideas from Arabian writei’s. 

The best Arab horses are bred in the desert by 
the Anazah tribe, iu whoso territory, before the 
coni^ucst of the Wahabecs, the district of Nejd 
was included, whoi^ the richest pasture of Arabia 
is found. That name, in India, used to ])rocurc a 
high price at all times for a horse. The Anaudi 
is one of the largest aud most exti'iisively sub- 
divided of the Bedouin tribes. Tin y have the 
l^est horses. They visit Nejd as well us Jiryiio. 
Some of the Ana/Ah Arabs Lave a great j>romin- 
eneo iu the foreheads. Tiie marks at the kuse of 
the ears of the Anazah and other horses, have tlieir 
origin in the custom of the Bedouin, of Btitching 
the new-born fours cai *8 together, to make them 
take what is thought tlie proiier shape. Purvcyoi-s 
of the Indian maiket, knowing that the Indian 
purchasers look for such marks, frequently counter- 
feit them on the baser born breeds which they buy 
for India, by branding them in the right [>lace 
with the firing-iron. 

In the Arab horse, says Colonel Shakespeare, 
the favourite colours in India ari^ gre^s of kinds. 
The nila, t.e. a grey with a blue skin, is generally 
more ba^y that the sabza, a grey ^yith a light- 
coloured skin, and the feet of the nila are more 
generally black tluiu the sabza. The other colours 
are bay and bi*own of different shades, and ches- 
nuts. Black is very rare. Arab roans are common. 
The high-caste Arab is phlegmatic and wearisome 
to ride when unexcited ; trips in his walk, and does 
not step out ; but when roused by emulation iu 
the hunt or race, will at full speed over rock 
and stone, when the soil is not visible, or up and 
down the sides of a jirecipicc, and, if ])rot>erly 
Uaiidlcil, never make a mistake. 


The Arab people do not keep any long pedigrees 
of tlieir thoroughbred horses. The certificates 
which they furnish merely give the names of tin* 
clans, under the assumption that the purity of 
blood is notorious throughout the tribe. Of all 
their domestic animals, Arabs put the greatest 
value on their horses. 

I’he time to see the 1101*808 and horsemen of 
Damascus in their gloiy, is about sunset on ilic 
Merj and the neighbouring road, where they aie 
regularly exercised. If the master does not ride, 
a groom is sent out, and the young foals gambol 
loose by their dam's side, till they are old enough 
to be ridden, which is at an early age. Their 
education begins often with learning the i*ahwan 
pace, which is much esteemed. It is generally 
taught by tying the feet on the right and left sidt; 
together, each to each, — ^the right front to the righl 
hind, and so with the left. An animal who excels 
in this kind of amble is worth a large sum, be he 
ever so ill-bred or poor in appearance. The value 
of the accomplishment lies iu its comfort to rider 
and ridden, for so smooth Is the pace, that a brim- 
ming cup of water may be held at full speed 
without spilling ; and so easy is it for the house, 
that a well-trained one is supposed to cover tiic 
distance between Damascus and Beyrout in eight 
or nine hours. When we consider that the actual 
length of road is 72 miles, twice ascending and 
descending several thousand feet in crossing the 
iiinges of Lebanon aud Anti-Lebiinon, the i)er- 
foriiiauce is certainly creditable. 

TJic pedigree of one of their horses of the blue 
blood 18 as well known tliroughoiit the districts 
tmversed by the tribe he belongs to, as that of any 
royal family of Europe. The Bedouins of Syria 
have five principal bri cda, known as the Kliamsa, 
or five, — ( 1 ) The Kehilan (fern. Kehileh or Kehilet) 
is the fastest, but not the hardiest. They are bred 
chiefly by the Bedouins settled between Basra, 
Merdin, and Syria. That of Dsjulfa seems to be 
the most numerous. They are highly estecmeil, 
aud conhequcutly are very dear. ( 2 ) The Seglawi 
(fcin. Seglawieh), of which the Seglawi Je lrau In 
considcu’ed the best in all the desert. ( 3 ) /.beyan 
(fern. Abeyeh) is a Biuall, but generally the haml- 
Homest breed. ( 4 ) The Haindani (fern. Ham- 
danieh), not a common breed, (n) The Hadban 
(fern. Hadbeb), not common. 

^Ir. Robinson says these five principal races 
diverge into many ramifications. Eveiy mare 
particularly swift and handsome, belonging to any 
one of the chief niccs, may give origin to a new 
back'd, the descendants of which are called after 
her, 80 that the names of different Arab breeds 
in the desert are iimumemblc. The bors(*s of tlie 
Bedouin of {Syria are mostly small, seldom exceed- 
ing fourteen hands. Th(jy ride, almost exclusively, 
their mares, having the advantage over tlic horns 
iu speed ami good temper. The latter they sell 
to tlie town’s i>eople, or to the fellahs. They object 
to them, not only because Uiey are more vicious 
than the mares, but because they neigh, which in 
ail expedition by night might be the means of 
betraying them. They are fii'st mounted after the 
Heoond year, from which time the saddle is seldom 
taken off their backs. They arc kept iu the open 
air diu'ing the whole year, never entering the tent, 
even in*the miiiy season. In summer they staml 
exposed to ttie mid-day sun. In winter a sack- 
cloth is thrown over the saddle. Like his master, 
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with very little attention to hia healthy lie is seUloni 
ill. Burning is the most general leincdy, and as 
tliig is done with a hot iron, it has given rise to 
the en*oiieous notion that the Arabs mark all their 
J torses. 

More than half of the Arab horses exported to 
Bombay are shipped from the seaport of Koweyt. 
Palgrave saya they are generally brought from the 
north of Arabia or the Syrian desert. There are 
good horses of this kind at llayel and Jabl Shomcr. 
Those of Shoiner or Anazah brood are high blooded, 
and often very perfect in all their points. The 
best of the Nejd horses arc small, few reaching 
fifteen hands, and fourteen being about the aver- 
age, but their small stature is not observed in 
their excellent shape. The genuine Nojd breed is 
obtainable only in Nejd; and the distinctive iioiiits 
of the Nejd horse are, the full rounded haunch, 
the slope of the shoulder, and tlio extreme clean- 
ness of the shank. In Nejd breeding, care is 
taken to select a good stallion and good mare. 
The total number is about 6000 ; and horses arc 
kept only for war or parade, all travelling and 
other drudgery being performed on camels, or on 
asses. The Nejd horses arc esteemed for their 
great speed and endurance ; and in the latter 
tjuality, indeed, they arc unequalled, bearing np 
through abstinence and labour for 48 hours, under 
an Amb sky. They are often ridden without bit 
or bridle, saddle, rein, or stirrup, but they yield 
to the pressure of the knee or thigh, and to the 
voice ; can be wheeled and turned and brougid to 
a dead stand in mid career of full gallop. Mares 
are never parted with, and good stallions nvrely so. 
Those of Hayel and Jabl Shomer are a tine breed, 
and horses from them often find their way to 
Europe, where they arc sold at high prices. I'licse 
are generally the produce of a Jabl Shomer marc 
with Nejd stallion, or the reverse. Their height 
varies from 14 to over IG hands ; but their shape 
is less elegant than tiie Nejd, and often indicates 
some defect, such as a heavy shoulder, small rump, 
shelly or contracted hoof, or small eye. 

To the east and 8outl» of Toweyk, the Aiub 
horse loses in beauty and perfection, in size and 
strength ; and in Omnji they resemble the tattu 
of Inditi. 

In tlio south of Arabia, the horses arc mere lats, 
short and stunted, ragged and fleshlcss, with rough 
coats and a slouching walk, but with fine snake- 
like head, ears like reeds, wide and projecting 
nostrils, large eyes, fiery and soft alternately, 
broad brow, deep base of skull, wide clieat, crooked 
tail, limbs jpadrfed with muscle, iuid long clastic 
pisterns. It was told to Captain Burton ( 1 'ilgrim- 
age, iii. p. 269) that the Zu Mahomed and the Zu 
liusayan, sub-families of the Beni Yam, a large 
tribe living around auJ north of Sanaii in Yemen, 
have a fine large breed, called El Jaufi, and that 
the clan El Aulaki rear animals celebrated fur 
swiftness and endiinince. The other races arc 
stunted ; and Bon»e Arabs declare that the air of 
Yemen causes degeneracy in the first generation. 
In Solomon's time tiie Egyptian horse cost 160 
silver shekels, which, if the greater slmkel be 
meant, would still be about the average price, 
,^16 ; and Wellsted tells us (i, p. 306) that several of 
the Imam’s horses in hia time were of the noblest 
breed in Nejd, some of his marcs being valued at 
from 1500 to 2000 dollars. 

iVsia.-^Tho HgUttuin have a hardy race of 


horses, of a middle stature, about the n.sual size of 
the Arab horse, and a good deal of tlic blood of the 
latter runs in their veins. 'I'hcy are exceedingly 
fleet, sure-footed, and soft-mouthed, very manage- 
able also, and capable of climbing up mountains 
with the agility and fearlessness of mountain /^^oats. 
Among the richer Bakhtiari arc many Chab-Arab 
horses, which are taller than the Nejd- Arab, and 
resemble more those of the island of Bahrein. The 
Chab-Arab horse is justly prized in Persia ; and 
Baron do Bode never witnessed a greater display 
of beautiful Arab blood horses, than on the plains 
of Mal-Amir, at the camp of the Bakhtiari chief, 
Muhammad Taghi-Khan, for at the court of the 
Sliah of Persia the Turkoman horses are preferred 
to the Arab ; and among the former, the Tekko 
breed is the most esteemed for its size, power, and 
faculties of endurance. 

Arabian horses are not very common in the 
north of Persia ; but the breed between them 
and a Persian mare is all elegance and elasticity, 
being of a rather stronger mould than the Arab 
of Nejd, the best race of the countiy. The Per- 
sian horses never exceed 14 or 14 J hands, yet 
certainly on the whole are taller than the Arabs, 
and have been much improvtid of late. Although 
neither so swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia, 
they arc larger, more powerful, and, all things con- 
si«lercd, belter calculated for cavalry. Of the 
several breeds of horses in use in Persia, the most 
valuable is that called the Turkoman. In the eyes 
of an English jockey, however, these horses would 
liardly si em to possess a single good point. They 
arc from 14} to 10 hands high, have long legs and 
little bone under the knee, spare carciuscs, and 
large heads. But what renders the Turkoman 
horses so valuable to the natives, is their size and 
extraordinary powers of supj)orting fatigue; for 
they have been known to travi4 900 miles in 1 1 
successive days. The Ambian blood has also been 
introduced into Persia, and some horses bred in 
])a.shtistan, in point of speed and symmetry, emu- 
late the most admired coursei-s oi Nejd. Their 
usual food is chopped straw ami barley ; the bed 
is made of dung, which is diiid and beat into 
jmw'der, and regularly every morning exposed to 
the sun. No people are fonder or take more caie 
of their horses than the Persians. They are 
clothed Avith the greatest attention, according to 
the climate and season of the year, and in the 
warm weather are jiut into the .stable during the 
day, but taken out at night, 'i’lic horses in Persia 
are not so subject to internal disorders as in Eng- 
land, but their heels are invariably contracted, 
from badness of shoeing. 

Persian horses brought to Bombay from Hasmh 
and Bushahr, and those bred on the shores of the 
Gulf, arc in use with the British Government, and 
some are of great power, strong, and enduring. 
Tic Gulf horses are out of Persian mares by Arab 
horses. 

Turkoman horses, of excellent breed, arc found 
amongst the Turkomans, who export the finest to 
Afghanistan, Persia, and India The Akbal and 
Yomut horse is little inferior to the Arab in 
swiftness, endurance, and beauty of form. The 
Turkoman horse is a line animal, between fifteen 
and sixteen hands high. He is bred from the 
xVrabian, but the cross of the breed of the country, 
and the tine pasture, have given him great size 
and strengtli. There are probably no horses in 
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\ho. iliat can endure so much Sir 

J. M.'dcolm ascertained, after minute examination 
of the fact, that the small parties of Turkoman 
Avho ventured several hundred miles into Persia, 
used both to advance and retreat at the average of 
nearly one liuiidred miles a-day. They train their 
liors s^for these cxpeditiojis as sportsmen train for 
a race ; and the expression they use to describe a 
-hois ' in condition for a chapao or forage is, that 
‘ hifl flesh is marble.* The Turkoman horse stands 
Jiigh, and the reports as to his feats show him to bg 
a veiy superior animal, Init they are almost iin- 
knoi n in India. 

Ti e Turkoman horse around the Hindu Kush is 
caret ully reared. It is a large bony animal, more 
remf.rkahle for strength and bottom than sym- 
metry and beauty. Its crest is nobly erect; its 
licacl is not so small, or its coat so sleek, as the 
hroo 1 of Arabia, and tlie length of its body is 
grcaicr. They will perform six hundred miles in 
7 or even C days. Those that reach India arc 
reared about Balkh, and Andkhu, and Maimana. 

The horses of the Tnrko-Turtttr races are, — 

Tl c Turkoman horse, or Argomak, chiefly in 
the v/estern and soutliern parts of the khanate. 

The Uzbak horse, more especially in the north 
of Bokhara, and in Miankalc; and lastly, 

The Khokand horse, in the neighbourhood of 
Samarcand and the east of it. There are two 
more, which are, however, inferior to the former ; 
these breeds are the following, — the Kirghiz horse 
and the Karab Airi, the latter being a cross-breed 
from the I’urkomau stallion and an Uzbak mare, 
ami vice versa. All these breeds differ from each 
other by their coat, as well as by other qualities. 

The Argomak is usually tall, well-shaped, with 
hlomiijr legs and a swan-like neck, carrying its 
head proudly and with case aloft. But its great 
beauty consists in the peculiar lustre of its coat, 
which i.s especially observable in the bay-colourcd 
Argf*niak. Their defects arc, a narrow chest, and 
a scanty tail and mane, in addition to which, some 
have the chifect of being 8a<ldlc-bRcked. These 
defe<'.t8 incapacitate the Argomak for undertaking 
long journeys ; and it wouhl be above all things 
iniadvisablctoinakiMisc of them in travelling over 
llic Htei>pes of the Kirghiz, because they arc so 
iiuicli 8poilc<l by the excessive care which is taken 
of tlsein, that they arc almost incapable of flnding 
food for themselves, not oidy in winter, hut oven 
in Bu tinner. 

The Vzhak horscH, which aro smaller tlian the 
Argwnak, and inferior to them in point of external 
bcaufcy, have nevertheless inan^ redeeming finali- 
ties, of which the pincipal is their strength. jEkinMt 
of their defects arise in conBenii^nce of tluMi lieing 
badly broken in by the Uzbaks. With tlieso 
horsi'B the pace is neither a walk nor a proper 
trot, but what the Coflsacks term a graim or short 
trot. Baron do Bodo kero Beems to nKMui (he 
aml)l3. The second defect is that tho Uzhaks 
neve? geld their horses, which renders it impos- 
sible to picket them together, but each liorse is 
obliged to be attached to a separate stake, — a cir- 
cumstance which, although trivial at first sight, 
is one of the reasons why the Uzbak cam{>s take 
so much room, and are therefore more exposed to 
zuddon attacks. 

The strongest race of the Turko-Tartar horses 
Is undoubtedly that of Khokand ; hence they are 
usually employed by carriers for transporting goods 


from one plnco to another. Five batman Is the 
usual weight of a loaded cart, although they in- 
crease the weight sometiince to seven and eight 
batman from Bokhara to Samarcand. The power 
of these horses becomes still more apparent when 
they aro used as pack horses. Baron de Bode 
had seen a horse loaded wdth two largo tents, 
some kettles flung over the back, and a man sit- 
ting astride. It accompanied him in this fashion 
the whole way from Samarcand to Knrshi, and 
from thence to Bokhara. 

Tho Knrah-oiri is a very handsome race of 
horses, in size equal to the Uzbak horse, but in 
the shape of the head and legs resembling tho 
Argomak. Tiiey arc reckoned good racing horses 
in Bokhara, but as they aro trained for the game 
of kukbari, in which, after running a certain 
di.stancc, the riders rest, these horses cannot hold 
out a protracted race, especially as they exhaust 
their strength from the very outset. 

Tho horses of the Kirghiz Kazak are trained to 
run races, in distances sometimes from twenty- 
five and thirty to forty and fifty versts. Every 
Kirghiz, ill setting out on a journey, fastens to 
his saddle a hag of kurut or curd made from 
sour milk. He soaks some of it in water, and 
thus appeases his hunger and thirst together. 

Two wild horses are found in the Kussian 
steppes, the Tarpon and the Musin. The latter 
is supposed to be a steppe hoi’se run wild ; but the 
younger Gmelin, Fallas, and Middendorff think 
that tlic tarpan is a descendant of the pristine 
wild stock. Darwin and Wallace, however, are 
of opinion that the tarpan also is a steppo horse 
run wild . — liollestoiiy p. 50. 

The Muss of the Kirghiz is the wild horse of 
tlie Asiatic plains. This animal is not like the 
wild horse of S. America, which undoubtedly 
sprang from those taken into the country by the 
Spaniards. He is of a distinct race from the 
Asiatic horse, very sinall (not so large as an ass), 
beautiful in form, having a small bead and short 
cars, and varying in colour from black, bay, grey, 
and white, the latter being tho most rare. His 
sense of smell is very acute, wliich renders him 
most diflicnlt to ajiproach. He is exceedingly 
fleet, and few liorscs can run him down. In 
hunting him, a great number of Kirghiz assemble, 
and when tho scouts have found the herd, the 
horsemen form an extended line at a considerable 
distanco towards tho steppe. When so much has 
bt'cn accomplished, they gradually ride up, forcing 
tliu herd towards a pass in the mountains. As 
they nnproac.il near to tho ravine, the hunters 
flraw closer, forming a crescent, and proceed with 
extreme caution till tho Rtallions enter tho pass. 
Whilo this has boon going on, another party of 
hunUTB have made their way into tho pass, taking 
their stand in tho narrowest part, and waiting till 
tho herd A)ipearB. 1 laving si|^nallcd to the hunters 
on the plain that tlio pass is secured, tho whole 
body closo up, and tlio wild animals aro in a trap. 
They aro now driven onward till stoppoil by tho 
huniors above, when tho work of slauglitcr begins, 
and vast ntnnbcrs of theso beautiful creatures aro 
killed by their battle-axes. The Kirghiz consider 
their flesh the greatest delicacy the steppe affords. 

Dr. Jordon, however, says wild horses of a truly 
feral typg arc at present unknown. The Gor Khar, 
Equus onager, raU(fs\ is the wild ass of Cutch ; 
the Kyang or Dzightai, or wild ass of Tibet, is 



H0T?F5Ts CHFSNTTT. 


HORUP. 


Equnft homionufl, PnJfas; K. hcmlppus, h, 
(ieoffrojf^ whicli inhabits Syria, ^fesopotamia, 
N. Arabia, is the wild as3 of Scripture ; and E. 
nbinus ia of N.E. Africa and S. Arabia. 

Since 1840, Britifib India ha« received Biiiall 
batches from the Cape of Oood Hope, of good 
figure and good temper, suitable for tiding horses 
and for drauglit, but, like the Arab horse, higher 
l>riced than can easily be afforded. Australia has 
since taken a liold on the Madras and Calcutta 
markets, and its imports are termed AViilers. ‘What 
number of new horses of all sorts are needed for 
British India annually, is not known. The imports 
liave been — 



AuKtrnlia. Oibor Places. 1 

Anitrnlfa. Ollier riacen. 

1374-75, 

2072 

470 

Rs.5,2'J.270K8.1,44,33n 

1875-76, 

2075 

175 

7,00,850 

37,025 

1876-77, 

2355 

507 

7,25,700 

1,10, .5.50 

1877- 78, 

1938 

487 

5,99,000 

2,32,820 

1878-79, 

2079 

1271 

7,07,300 

5, 50, .525 

1879-80, 

21.^3 

1473 

6,89,000 

4,78,3.50 

— Hue 

and Gahct, 

p. 220; 

Ytde's Cathay, i. p. 


143; Daru'bi^ Animnh nml Plants ; Tod's Rajas- 
ihan^ iL pp. 162, 227 ; Powell; Gerard's Konna- 
trttr,p. 112 ; Adams, p, 269; JIoolei\ Jftm. Jonr, 

i. p. 118, ii. p, 131 ; Williams' Middle Kingdom; 
i'rawfnrdi Eng. CtfC. p. 383 ; Skinner's Journey^ 

ii. p. 70 ; Nkbuhr\s Travels^ ii. p, 301 ; Shake* 
speare's triVd Sports; PalgravCf i., ii. p. 97; 
Robinson's Tr. ii. pp. 1G7, 356; WcUsled's Tr. 
i. n. 306 ; Kivneir's IWsian Empire^ p. 38 ; Mai- 
rnhn's Persia, ii p. 241 ; TJe liodc's Rokhara, p. 
198; Vigiw's I Personal Narrative^ p. 455; Atkin- 
son, Anwnrs^ p. 326 ; Porter^ ii. p. 536 ; Ojay. 

HORSE CrlESNUT, ACsculus hippnca.stanum. 
An Asiatic tree, long planted for sbfKie and orna- 
ment on the Continent and in Britain. The wood is j 
soft, and not durable. The fruits arc used in Swit- | 
norland and Turkey for feeding sheep, horses, etc, 
HORSE - FLY, Hippobosca equina, Linn.^ 
attacks horses and man. Its bite, like the scorpion 
sting, affects individuals variously. 

HORSE GRAM, Dolichos uniflorus, This pulse, 
Madras gram, is largely used in the Peninsula of 
India for feeding horses. In Northern India, 
Chenna, or Bengal gmm, Cicer arictinum, is the 
pulse used. The composition of horse gram in 100 
parts is, — moisture, 11*40; nitrogenous matter, 
23*25 ; starchy matter, 61 *4.3 ; fatty or oily matter, 
0-81 ; ash, 3 10. 

HORSE HIDE is tanned and curried for har- 
ness work, for collars, etc. It has of late years been 
substituted for seal-skin, but does not produce 
so good a leather. Enamelled horse hide, sjdit or 
shaved thin, is used for ladies* shoos, in imitation 

HORSE LEECH is the Shwui-chih and Mah- 
wang of the Chinese. Horse-mango, Mangifcra 
feetida. Horse -almond, Store ulia foetida. Horse- 
cassia, CathartocarpuB Javanicus. Horse-cat, civet. 
HORSE-RADISH, Lah-kan, Chin. 

Peberrod, • « . Dak. Ranhanus ruitioanus, Lat. 
Kaminonaa, . . . But. Kabao de Oavallo, . Port. 

Kara, Raifori, . . Fn. Khren Rus. 

Oran de Brctangc, . „ Rabano, Picante, • Sp. 

Mcf r-settij, . . . Ger. Pepparrot, . . . Sw. 
Kafano, • • » • It, 

The Oochlearia armoracia, Xtits., n perennial 
plant, common in moist places of Europe, and 
grown in India. Its root is used as^ a condi- 
ment, and is, besides, an article of the materia 
medica* 


IlORSE-RABISII TREE. .. 

Hab ul-ban (seeds), Arad. Hyi)eranthera tnoringa, L. 
Suina, • . • • Beno. Sagul, • , . « Mahr. 
Bonunjana, . . Dukh. Moriaben, . . . Pf.rs. 
Munffa*ko-jhar-ki-jar,HiN. Sigrumalla sohanjana. Sa. 
8aguT-ko*jhar-ki-jui*, . «, Mumnglial ver, . Tam. 
Moringa pterygosperma, L. Munoga veru, . . Tkl. 

Tins tree grows easily from seeds, in gnnlons, 
only requiring watering for the first few months. 
The scraped roots are very like horse-radish, and 
are served up as a substitute. The long pods arc 
boiled and used as a vegetable, also made into 
curry. The flowers and leaves are used os a vege- 
table, and its gum is used medicinally. — Faulkner. 

HORSE TAIL. The tails of the horse and of 
the yak are used as standards. Tupha, Tugh, or 
Tau, according to Remusat, is the Turki name of 
the horse-tail standard, but is applied also by the 
Chinese to the yak tail, which, respectively with 
inose nations, mark the supreme military command. 
— Rerh. snrks langnes Tartarcs^ p. 303 ; D'Ohsson, 
I. p. 40, in Yule, Cathaip i. p. clxxiv. 

HORSFIELD. Dr. Thomas Horsfield and Mr. 

core's Catalogue of Birds, in the India House 
Museum, Jippcared in 1856 and 1858. Dr. Hors- 
field was one of the earliest naturalists labouring 
in the E.'wt Indies, though the extent of his 
labours in Java and Sumatra is but little known. 
His researches in Java and the neighbouring 
islands bi^gan in 1802, and were continued till 
1819. During that time he collected upwards of 
two thousand species, the most copious and inter- 
esting of which have been published by Messrs. 
Brown and Bennett in the Plantm Javanicoe 
Uariores, one of the most j)rofound and accurate 
botjtnic^ii works, and one most important for the 
Indian botanist to study with attention. He wrote 
Zoological Researches in Java and the Neighbour- 
ing islands, 1824 ; Descriptive Catalogue of the 
lAspidopterous Insects in the Museum of the East 
India Company, 1828-9 ; with Bennett and Brown, 
Flantss Javanicse Rariores, descriptse Iconibnsriue 
illustratre, 1838-44 ; and an Essay on the Cultiva- 
tion and Manufacture of Tea in Java, 1841. 

^ HORTON PLAIN, a few miles from Newara 
Elia, in Ceylon, is the highest table-land in that 
island. The pitcher plant, Nepenthis distillatoria, 
grows in great luxuriance on it. 

HORTUS MALABARICUS, a botanical work 
undertaken at the suggestion of Henry van 
Rheede, iv Dutch Governor of Malabar. The 
specimens were collected in 1674 and 1675 by 
Brahmar^, and sent to Cochin, where drawings 
of them were executed by Mathscus, a Carmelite 
missionary ; corresponding descriptions were at 
the same time made in the Malabar language, 
which were afterwards translated into Portuguese 
by Eronnuel Carneiro, a Cochin inteipreter, and 
from that into Latin by Hermann van Douep, 
the secretary to the city of ( 'ochin ; the whole was 
under the superintendence of Casearius, amission- 
ary there. The work was at length published at 
Amsterdam between 1686 and 1703, in 12 volumes 
folio, with 794 plates, and was edited by Com- 
melyn, who has occasionally added remarks on 
the plants. — Wight's Prod. L p. 7. 

HORUS, a god of the E^ptians. One of the 
most remarkfmle fictions in the Egyptian and 
Syrian mythologies, is that of the annual disap- 
pearance and resurrection of Horns, or the solar 
Osiris, and the lamentations for Adonis and the 
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HOT srniNGP. 


joy at liis restoration. These, as well as the canes, has for acres been used in the city of 
beot’han of India, bear evident reference to the Khiung-tscheu. More recently, in the village of 
Bun*« annual motion. — Elliot^ Supp, Gloss. Fredonia, in the United States, such gas has been 

HOSHAXGABAD, a town in the Central Pro- used both for cooking and for illumination. — 
vinces of India, in the Sagur and Nerbadda terri- (Mriositim nf Science^ j). 118; Iml>€rt, 
tones, lat. 20° 45' 80" N., and long. 77° 46' E., HOT SPRINGS and sulphurous springs are 
its district forming a portion of the Nerbadda numerous on the shores of the Dead Sea, and also 
valley, lyin^ entirely on the left bank of the in its basin, and in other parts of the Jonlan 
river, and including some large tracts in the valley. The hot springs of Callirhoe were the 
Satpura Hills. The district is bounded on the favourite resort of Herod. There are others at 
north by the territories of Bhopal, Sindla, and Urn Keis (Gadara), where are the ruins of baths : 
Holkar, from which it is separated by the Ncr- and the hot springs of Tiberias have been famous 
badda, the Central Provinces lying between lat. ever since the time of Joshua (d.c. 1426), when 
21° 40' and 22° 69' N., and long. 76° 88' 30" and they gave name to the plac(‘. Most of these are 
78° 46' 30" E. Population in 1872, 440,186 ; area strongly mineral. The hob water of Elishas 
(1877). 4876 square miles. Four Gond rajas, in Fountain is sweet. 

1870, held the eastern portion of the district The hot springs of Bosher and Ghullas in Oman 
The abort dnal tribes number 89,029 ; Hindus, are inland from Muttra, situated at the foot of 
364,676; Mahomedans, 21,766; Buddhists and rocks. Their temperature ranges from to 112°. 
Jaihs, 1132. The most numerous of the abf>riginal Hot springs occur also at Maculla in Arabia, 
tribes arc the Gond (67,946 in 1872), and Kurku likewise 1 J miles inland from Muscat 
(19,295) ; the remainder consisting of Bbaria, In Shoa, hot springs occur nt the village of 
Maria, etc. Among the Hindus, the Brahmans Gossamec in Morabcitee ; at Kowut, in the pro- 
in 1872 numbered 25,393, and the Rajputs, vince of Gidem ; at Korari, about 10 miles S.E. 
28,689 ; the mass of the Hindu population consist- of Alioamba; at Makfood, in the bed of the 
ing of Dhers or Mhars, 89,173 ; Kunbis, 17,216 ; Jowahali river ; at Metak, about 3 miles S. of 
Iv^his, 13,323'; Gujars, 24,769; Chamars, 16,117, Ankober ; at Finfinni, in the Germama plain ; in 
and others inferior cast^. — /wo. Gaz. the bed of the river Kassam, in the district of 

HOSHIARPUR, in lat. 3U 32' 18" N., long. Aden, and in the neighbourhood of the extinct 
75° 67' 17" B., a large civil and military station, volcano of Fontali. 

in the Panjab, N. of Ludhiana, 1066 feet above Hot springs occur at Jumnotri, Gungootri, Ke- 
the sea. It gives its name to a British revenue damath, and Badrinath, in Garhwal ; also near 
district, lying between lat. 80° 68' and 32° 5' N., Nutpa, Bukti, and Jauri, in the valley of Sutlej 
and between long. 75® 81' and 76° 41' 15" E. (Gerard), opposite Soni banks of Sutlej (Prinsep). 
Area, 2086 square miles, pop. (1868) 938,890. Hot spring at Silol, Kangra (G. T. Survey). Kulat 
Brahmans numbered 76,821; Rajputs, 47,464; in Kuilu (Gerard). Munnikam,mKu]lu,andahot 
Kshatriyas, 21,784 ; Banya, 1493 ; Arora, 386 ; spring farther up the Parbati. Mr. Edgeworth 
Jat, 112,789 ; Gujar, 21,543 : 8977 Sayyids, 843 informs us that the water where it issues from its 
Moghuls, 8733 Pathans, 145 Baluch, 37,622 source is of the temperature of 207° Fahr. It is 
Mabomedan Rajputs, 81,262 Jats, and 46,893 therefore one of the hottest known springa. Some 
Gujars. The Jats form the most numerous tribe of the hottest of these are the Geysers 180°, 
in the district, composing 42 per cent, of the Surajkund 190°, the Petersquelle in the Caucasus 
proprietary body, ana paying 38 per cent, of the 195°, spring on Paluk river 196°, and what Hum- 
lana revenue. — Imp. Gaz. boldt discovered and describes ns the hottest 

HOSPITAL. There was an hospital at Rai and spring in the world, Guanaxuata in Mexico, 207°. 
another at Baghdad, of which Rhazes, 923 or The tailing point of water at the elevation of 
932, was the superintendent ; and about the same Munnikarn is much below that point. Rice is 
time, between a.d. 905 and 920, the first Euro- cooked in the spring nt Jumnotri 194°, at about 
pean hospital was founded by the Saracens at 1 1 ,000 feet above the sea, and in many others of 
Salerno in Italy. Hospitals existed in Chinn inferior temperature. Munnikarn is on the right 
during the Sung dynasW, between a.d. 960 and bank of the Parbati (or Pariib) river. There is a 
1278. The pinjrapol of Bombay and of Surat are largo village here, and high mountains covered 
hospitals for sick and lame animals, established by with snow environ the place. There are several 
Hindus. The East India Company established hot springs, three or four of which boil furiously, 
many civil hospitals throughout ^dia, and Hindu l^he latter issue out of rocki near the edge of the 
and.Native States have followed in this line. river, and dense steam riset out of them in con- 
HOTA, Sansk., or Hotri, the priest who directs siderablo volumes, heating the air all round, 
the Homa or burnt-offering, from Hu, Sansk, absolutely darkening the pavh for a few yards, 
to offer. The Hota pours the clarified butter on and the heat is very distreswng. All the inhabit- 
' the fire in the burnt-offering, repeating the proper ants of Munnikarn cook their food in these boiling 
formulas. Hutsava or fire-food is the name of the springs, and wood is never used by them for 
oblation.— 1157^72, Glossary. culinary purposes. 

HO-TSING, the artesian fire-springs of the In Ladakh many hot springs occur, but the 
Chinese, which are sunk to obtain a carburetted best known are those of Nubra,Puga, and Chushul ; 
l^rogen gas for salt-boiling, far exceed the the two ^rst have clear water, and a temperature 
European artesian springs in depth. These fire- of 167°, with beds of soda below the springs, 
springs are very commonly more than 2000 feet Those at Puga occur in the bed of a rivulet, 
deep ; and a spring of continued flow was found to where they bubble out at temperatures from 80° 
be 3197 feet deep. This natural gas has been used to 140^. The hottest contain chloride of sodium 
in the Chinese province Sze-chuen for several and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution ; and those 
thousand years ; and portable gas, in btimboo of low tempemturc chloride and borate of sodium, 
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HOT SPRINGS. 


The hoi J5pnnf( of C-lmshnl hns a temperature of 
06 \ without taRto or smell, but ia aaid to have 
medicinal propcrticR. 

^ liot Rj)ri»g occurs Jit Rchitsil in the Dasha 
valley in IJitlc Tibet, from which a deposit of 
sulphur occurs. Two hot springs, sulpliurcous 
and chaiybo.atc, also occur near the village of 
Diichin, in Little Tibet. The temperature of one 
visited by Mr. Vigiio was 154^ Fahr. One occurs 
12 miles cast of J?ajawur, the temperature about 
140^'. It is sulphureous, and deposits sulphur in 
its course. 

Between IT and Tsang, in Tibet, are some hot 
Rpringfl, which arc also mimerous in the mountains 
lying cast of the; ^fa-p’bam lake, and at one place 
hot water is t hrown tw<*lve feet high. Hot springs 
iRRue from the flats near a stream at Chung-long, 
16,170 feet above the sea, the temperature 122” to 
JflO . The hot springs of India are resorted to by 
the people for the euro of lingering ailments. 

The hot spring at Ab-i-Garm at Clutral, iii 
Afghanistan, is also called Talab-i-Nil, also 
Chatliboi. Lower range of SuHmaii mountains. 

In Baluchistan a hot spring occurs at Basman, 
in the Kohistan of Baluchistan, 44 miles N.W. of 
Banpur. Lieutenant Pottingcr hfiltcd at Basman, 
and found the hot well upwards of twelve yards in 
circumference, and two or three feet in depth ; in 
the centre of it was a circular j)ipe built of red 
burnt brick, about eight inches in diameter, and 
within as many of being level with the water, 
which boiled out of it as thick as a man's thigh, 
with considerable violence, and at noon so heated 
that lie could not venture to put his hand into the 
ebullition. One side of the well had been gradu- 
ally woni away by the incessant gushing of water 
over it, and thence a limpid brook flows past the 
village, and sufTiccs the husbandmen W the 
irrigation of their grounds. He bathed in this 
stream about five yards from its source, and 
found the water pleasantly tepid, with a strong 
sulphureous smell and taste, which unfit it for 
culinary purposes ; but the Baluchi regard it as 
aperient in its effects, and an excellent specific in 
cutancouB disorders. 

Pir Muggeii, Alligator Tank, is 13 miles from 
Kurachee (Carlcss). Juggcii and Deyrah, N. 
»^ind (Kirk). Springs at the base of the Halla 
mountains, Sind (A. Young). 

The following means of temperature of the hot 
springs at Pir Mangal, or Munga, or Mungcar, 
were taken in September 1844 by Major Baker 
and Lieutenant Maclagau : — 

iHt spring, 4th Sept., 11.30 A.M., Water, 119* Air, 89 26^ 
„ „ 4.45 P.M., „ 118*29,, 86 

M M 0.5 P.M., „ 117 „ 80 

„ othSrpt, .5.45a.m., „ 110 „ 78 

„ „ 9.5 A.M., „ 119 „ 83 

2d spring, 4th Sopt., 11.45 A. M., „ 127*5 „ 91 

„ „ 4.55 p.m., „ 120*25 „ 86*5 

,. 9.25 r.M„ ., 126*05,, 80 

5.50a.m., „ 128*25,, 78 

„ 5th Sept., 0.15a.m., ,, 128 „ 83 

3d and principal spring, which ii the saint's shrine, 
and which feeds the Alligator Ponds. 

4thflcpt,, .5.30 p.m., . . Water, 99’ Air, 85*5’ 

The water of these springs, where it first issues, 
has a slightly sulphureous smell and taste, but, after 
a short exposure to the air, liecomes perfectly 
sweet and pure: it leaves a slightly blackish 
deposit on the pebbles* The rocks in the vicinity 


consist of an upper cri> of coarse limestone, over- 
laying coarse soft sandstone. 

The other hot springs of Sind arc the Lukki 
and Gazi Pir springs. Of the latter, Lieutenant 
Maclagau gave the following account : — ‘ There is 
a hot spring on a considerable elevated plateau 
u^n the hill called Bhil, above Gazi Pir, a 
saint's shrine, a few miles west of Shah Hasan, on 
the Meimchar I^ake. I could not hold my hand 
in the spring for any length of time. The water 
fills a small reservoir under a clump of trees, then 
escapes in a narrow stream which flows along to 
the edge of the plateau, and throws itself over the 
rock in a white cascade.’ Tlio sulphur springs 
near the village of Lukki, like the springs nt 
Mangal Pir, are three in number, but are much 
more highly impregnated with sulphur, though 
their temperature, as under, is not so great, — 
iflt spring, at 12 A.M., water 102* Fahr. ; air in the 
shade, 82*’ Fahr. 

2d spring, at 12.12 A.M., water 103* Fahr, ; air in sun, 
86® Fahr. 

3d spring, at 2 r.M., water 105% in shade 68® Fahr. 
Water boiled at third spring by tlieniiomoter at 212* 
75\ and at Kuraoheo by same thermometer at 214® ; 
difference, 1® 25'. 

At Dcvakl Unci is 60 miles S.E. from Surat, at 
the foot of some hills, the temperature being 111'^ 
to 120”. 

One at Oonai or Oonari, in tlie jungle between 
Bansda and Boharec, in Gujerat, has a tempera- 
ture of 120° to 124° ; but it is said* to vary at 
seasons (Dr. A. Gibson). Oonai is a small hamlet 
in the territory of the raja of Bansda, near the 
hills east of tlm Surat district. Also one at Toocc, 
near Ruttenpur, on the Mhyc river, in Gujerat, 
between lat. 22° 49' N., and long. 73° 30' E. There 
is a sulphurous hot spring at Tulsirain, in tho 
centre of Geer, in Kattyawar. 

A line of thermal springs traverses the Southern 
Konkan ; and there are hot wells at Veijrabhoy, 
48 miles N. of Bombay, 

Hot springs occur between Dosgaon and Southern 
Hajapur, between the Ghats and the sea, generally 
from 16 to 24 miles inland from the sea. At Rajapur 
there ia one spring *, near Mhar, on the Bancoot or 
Fort Victoria river, 75 miles S. of Bombay, there 
are several, their temperatures being 98°, 105°, 
and 109°. They are midway between Dasgaoii 
and Mhar, and about 75 yards from the river. 

There are ten places with hot spring between 
Rajapur and Saksce, viz. in the Viziadnig taluk, 
village Oonglec (Oonalc) near R^pur, about 20 
miles from the Ghats and 12 miles from the sea. It 
is largely used. There are three in the taluk 
Ratnagherry and in tho mahal Sangameshwar, at 
the viUages Raiwari, Tooril, and Sungmairi, about 
14 to 16 miles from the Ghats and 26 miles from 
(he sea. That at Tooril is exceedingly hot. One 
at tho village Arowli, in tho Konedewri mahal * 
one said to increase the appetite, at the village of 
Mat in the Hatkumbo mahal. Three at Oonari 
village in tlie Severndrug taluk and the Natoe 
Pal wan mahal. One at the village Oonari, in tho 
Jafferabad mahal. One at (he village of &vi, in 
tho Ryeghur taluk and Mbar pargana, between 
Mhar and Dasgaon ; and one at the village Oonari, 
taluk Sankso and l^ali mahal. Oonali or Oonari 
is the Mahratta term for hgt springs, which will 
explain why so many villages b^r this name. 

Hot springs, about 150 in number, occur near 
Witjcral^ee, in the Bhewnday taluka of thcTanna 
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collectoratc. The district in which they occur 
borders upon the river Tansa, on the Dugan cl 
side of the Bhewnday taluk, and is 8ccmin«ly 
confined to the villages of Akulkolec, Ganeshpuri, 
Gorad, and Nimbawnllcc, in a tract about 3 
miles long and a mile broad. The Argurd Kund 
spring which is the hottest, has a temperature of 
1510*60". Hot springs, having a temperature of 
87", rise through the limestone near the Pindi 
liills, and globules of gas escape from round holes 
in the debris and mud covering the bottom of the 
ravine. About five miles north of the hot springs 
of ITrjnnah, and four miles south of those of Kair, 
sandstone caps a gently rising ground covered 
with basaltic soil. Near the Inst-mcntioned town 
many hot springs rise in the argillaceous limestone, 
which has been remarkably broken up and altered 
by the globular basalt protruding through it in 
different places. The principal springs issue at 
the foot of the rising ground, where the rock is 
most remarkably altered. Their temperaturo 
(87") was the same as that of Urjunah, on the 
other side of the Pindi Hills, and it did not vary 
during the hot and cold months of 1831 and 183.3. 

Hot springs occur in the Satpura Hills, at 
Nizardeo, also at its sister spring at Unabdeo, about 
3 miles to the north of Adawad, right under the 
Satpura Hills. Here the hot water issues from an 
oblong aperture in what appears to be a solid 
block of masonry, forming the lower part of an 
old Hindu temple, and flow.s into a tank 25 feet 
square. Four miles west of the Unabdeo spring 
is another hot spring, called Ram talao, or Sunab- 
dco. It is in a narrow gorge or glen formed by 
two low projecting spurs of the Satpura; the 
temperature, UO". It contains 8*4 per cent, of 
silica and iron. There is another hot spring at 
Nizardeo, at Wirwada. 

Near Bagin river in Pana district, Bundelkhand 
(Franklin). Two hot springs in Alwar country, 
one 1.5 miles W. by S. from Alwar, one 20 miles 
N.E of Jeyporc (Capt Bellew’s Survey). Mineral 
springs at Machery? (Col. Tod), At Sitabari, 
in Harowtee ; also cold springs (Col. Tod). 

Birhhum.— Hot springs occur at Buklesur in 
Birbhum. There are about eight of these, each 
being enclosed by little walls of sandstone in the 
form of wells, and known by different names, 
taken from those of the Hindu gods. The spring 
that has the highest temperature is the Surai- 
kund, in which, says n Hindu traveller, we could 
not dip our hand, and in which an e^g may be 
boiled, but not rice, of which we threw in a hand- 
ful to try the experiment. A few paces from the 
Surajkund is a cold spring. There are springs 
in the bed of the Paphara,“the washer-of-sins. 
The water of the Snt^unga has a milky whiteness, 
whence Uie origin of its name. 

Confervee abound in the hot springs of Suraj- 
kund : and two species, one ochreoiis brown and 
the other green, occur on the margin of the tanks 
themselves, and in the hottest water ; the brown 
is capable of bearing the greatest heat, and forms 
a belt in deeper water than the green. Both 
appear in broad luxuriant strata, wherever iho 
teroporatnro is cooled down to 168°, and as low 
as 90°. „ , 

The water of one hot spring at Paclicte near 
the Dwuda is 190° Fahr. in the cold^ weather. 
The spring is chalybeate. Hot springs near 
Monghir, on the Ganges, arc known ns the Sceta 


Kund ; temperature, 163". Hot springs at Rishi 
Kondah and Bhimband, in the trap mountains 
of Raimahal. A thermal spring occurs in trap 
rock between lat. 23" and 24° N., and long. 86° 
and 87° E. 

Kill j hum i ,Maharu,Haibul1eah,Noubhil, between 
Rajmahal and Suri (Slier will). Lacarakunda, 21 
miles S. W. of Suri, in Birbhum (Sherwill). Tant- 
looce,1C miles N.W.of Suri, on Sidh nullah, (Sher- 
will). Springs at Katkamsandi, Old Benares 
road (Everest). Pioarkun, Ramgur (Breton). 
Pahnrpur, Kurrucknore Hills (Sherwill). Rajgir 
and Guriuk, N. by E. of Gyah (sherwill). Uttcer, 
SO miles from Puri (Brander), 

There arc two warm springs in tho bed of the 
Godavery, one in the midme of the river near 
Badrachellum, about one hundred miles west from 
Rajamiindry. At Kair and Urjunah, Dekhan 
(^falcomson). At Byorah (Malcomson). 

Bum Buklesir is a pretty and curious spot, easily 
accessible, in a well-cultivated country, with a 
little jungle to its south. It is one mile from the 
large town of Tantinara, on the banks of the 
Buklesir, a small nullah. There are five or six 
hot springs, tho whole group called Bum Buklesir. 
The hot wells have been surrounded with masonry 
walls, and are immediately on the north or 
right bank of the nullah. There are numerons 
hot springs in the bed of the nullah, only to be 
seen in the dry season, giving out sulphuretted 
hydrogen, with which the air is taint^. Near 
the hot springs arc several cold ones, all flowing 
from a tough gneiss rock. The hot and cold 
springs arc only separated by a few feet from 
each other. The body of water ejected from the 
hottest well is very considerable, being about 120 
cubic feet per minute ; it runs from innumerable 
small orifices in an accumulation of mud and 
dirt, the rock being nowhere visible within tho 
masonry of the tank. In the hottest water, 162°, 
a green shining conferva thrives. Another spring 
is 128°, and tho coolest 83". Some 800 or 400 
feet from the bank of the river, among the 
dilapidated temples, there is a large built tank, 
which is supplied by two springs, one hot and the 
otlier cold, so that at one end the water is warm, 
at the other cold, and in the centre tepid. The 
stream of the nullah is about 50 yards across, 
with a brisk current, and it retains its heat below 
tbc springs for a considerable distance: its tem- 
perature was 83° in the month of Decemner, when 
the temperature o( the air was in the shade 77°. 

I The sand of the stream some little way from the 
spring, and at the depth of six inches, is intoler- 
h«ly hot to the hand. Extending for about 200 
yards along the right bank of the stream, are 320 
small brick and mortar vihara or temples, built 
by various pilgrims, each containing a liogam or 
emblem of Mahadco. Only one temple has any 
pretension to architectural elegance. Numerous 
attendant Brahmans, most importunate beggars, 
loiter about the temples, enga^^ in bathmg In 
the hot stream, or watching the cremation of 
dead bodies, which operation is constantly being 
carried on. Tantipara is a fine substantial village, 
with most of its inliabitants engstfed in preparing 
silk for the Calcutta market, ^ere is an indigo 
factory, besides a police choki and abkari station. 
A short way off is the large town of Dobrajpore, 
offering a g^ood market for English piece-goods, 
and producing a largo supply of fish from its 
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mimerouB tanka. Between it and Bum BuklcRir, of Uva, and one at Batticaloa. Their watera ave 
and in the town of Dobrajporc, lar^fc naked and considcrc*! efficaciouH in cutaneous ailmentH and 
picturesque masses of granite and gneiss protnuh* rbouinatiHin. A fifth is paid to exist near tlie 
through the soil, occupying altogether about a Patipal Aar, south of Batticaloa, The water in 
mile square. The scene is a very curious one, each is Butticicntly pure to be used by the natives 
In the opposite direction, but farther away, is for domestic purjiose.^. 

Nagpore, orJyeNuggur.nlarge town ; the greater In the hot springs of Kannea, the water flows 
part of it has gone to decay, as is shown by at a temperature varying at different seasons from 
its falling mosques, half - filled and wced-chokcd 85" to 115°. In the stream formed by these 
masonry tanks, and ruined buildings which almost wells, M. Reynaud found and forwarded to Cuvier 
approach to palaces in extent. The famous Nagore two fishes, which he took from tlio water at a 
wall or entrenchment extends in an irregular and , time when his thermometer indicated a tempera- 


broken figure round the town of Nagore, at a 
distance of about 4 miles ; its length is about .32 
miles. At Lakarakunda, abo\it 5 miles off, is a 
warm spring, tempera lure 85". Near the feeble 
stream which carries aAvay its waters is a curious 
cut stone Hindu temple. 

The hot springs of Momay (Iriiip. 110 '), at 
10,000 feet, produce a golden-brown C(enocolcuR, 
representing n small form of C. cirrhosus, and 
a very delicate Spheerozyga, an Auabaina, and 
Tolypothrix; and at 17,000 feet, a delicate green 
Conferva, with long even articulations. With the 
latter is an Odoutidium, allied to or identical with 
0. turgidulum ; and with the former a fine species 
of Epithemia, resembling in form, but not in 
marking, E. faba (E. zebra) ; a fine Navicula, 
perhaps the same with N. major and Fragilaria 
virescens. In mud from one of the Womay 
springs there was Epithemia Broomeii, n. s., and 
two small NaviculsB ; and in the spring two other 
species of Epithemia. 

In the hot springs of Surajkund, and on their 
banks, at temperatures varying from 80° to 158°, 
Rt which point vegetation entirely ceases, a minute 
Leptotbrix abounds every where, varying a little in 
the regularity of the threads in different specimens, 
but scarcely presenting two species. Between 
84° and 112° there is an imperfect Zygnema, with 
very long articulations ; and where the green 
scum passes into brown, there is sometimes an 
Oscillatoria, or a very minute stellate Scytoiicma, 
probably in an imperfect state. Epithemia 
ocellata also contributes often to produce the 
tint. An Anabaina occurs at a temperature of 
125°, but the same species w-as found also in the 
stream from the springs, where the water had 
become cold, as was also the case witli the 
Zygnema. Mr. Thomas Brightwell found in a 
portion of the same specimen, Epithemia alpestris. 
The Diatomaccm consisted of — 

Epithemia Broomeii, n. tp. I E. infenimliH, ?i. ttp, 

E. thermalis, n. »p, | Noricula Bcharonsis, n. «/>. 

The vegetation in the three sets of springs 
very different. As regards the Confervee, taking 
the word in its older sense, the species in the 
three are quite different, and even in respect of 
genera there is little identity; but amongst the 
piatomacem there is no striking difference, except 
in those of the Behar springs, where three out of 
the font did not occur elsewhere. In the Puglia 
and Momay springs, the species were cither idcu- 
tioal with, or nearly allied to, those found in neigh- 
bouring localities, where the water did not exceed 
the ormnary temperature. 

In Ceylon, hot springs occur in two places in 
the Kandyan province, at Badulla, at Kitool 
near Bintenne, near Yaviutu in the Veddah 
country, and a fourth at Kannea, 7 miles beyond- 
Trincomaloe ; and there arc two in the province 


ture of .37° Reaumur, equal to 115' of Fahrenheit. 
The one was an npogon, the other an ambassis; 
and to each, from the heat of its habitat, he 
af^signed the specific name of Thcrmalis. Also a 
iochc, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, Nuria ther- 
moicos, were foimd in the hot springs of Kannea 
at a heat of 40'’ cent, 114° Fahr. ; and a roach, 
Lcuciscus thermalis, when the thermometer indi- 
cated 50° cent., 122° Fahr. 

Fish have been taken from a hot spring at Puri 
when the thermometer stood at 1 12° Fahr., and as 
tln‘y belonged to a carnivorous genus, they must 
have foinnl prey living in the same high tempera- 
ture. 

Fishes have been observed in a hot spring at 
Manilla, which raises the thennometer to 187°, and 
ill another in Barbary, the usual temperature of 
which is 172^'; .and Humboldt and Bonpland, 
when travelling iji South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive from a volcano, in water that 
raised the temperature to 210°, being two degrees 
below the boiling point. The Bprings of Kannea 
arc situated in low ground abounding in quartz, 
surrounded by low jungle, in an unhealthy country. 

Of the two warm springs in the provinceof Ouva, 
one is at Badalla, in Upjicr Ouva, about IHfil feet 
above the level of the sea, wdiere the mean annual 
heat is .about 00° ; the other is about a mile and 
a half from Alipnta, in Lower Ouva, near the 
path on the w.ay to Kotahowa, .about lOGl feet 
above the level of the sea, where the mean 
annual tempcr.aturc is probably about 70°. 

Hot Bjirings also occur os uiuler : — 

On Hanjit rivnr.— Dnrjcflh^d (Juitfe. 

Botwcon Mcc.atlay and the Arakan Hills. —PAriyn’. 
Sitncinid, near Uliittagong. 

Springs at Nuniyan, iiunr Promc. 

Hot-watcr fountain at Q'avoy ; at Lunkycn, in T.avf»y ; 

and at Sienli in Martahnn. -Prinsrp. 

Near Kalinc Aurig, Martaban. — I^w, 

Hot Bpring on Attaran river, TonaMBorini.— 

Hot BpringH on tho Palouk river and at Peo, between 
Mergui and Tavoy, Boino Bulphurottcd.— Affyor IF. 
M'Leod. 

There is a hot spring near Chirana Putoh, and 
another at Salanama in Rambn. Tin has l)ccn 
procured near Taba, and also near Chirana Puteh. 

Ayarpanas (hot water) spring near Malacca ; its 
water, 115°, is said to be useful in rheumatism. 

Hot springs, some of interest, exist at Yom- 
mack, in lat, 22° 24' N., long. 113° 28' E., about 
15 miles N.W. of Macao, with a temperature from 
132° to 190° Fahr. The springs are three in 
number, and arc near a rivulet, 100 yards from 
the river. 

Hot springs occur in tho Shan-tung province 
of China at Ai-shan, about 12 miles from Ohefoo; 
also at Loong-chwen, 60 H E. of Ning-hai ; at 
Wun-shih-ting, 70 H S. of Tung-chow; near Yi- 
chow*foo, and at Chau-yuen, 60 It W. of Wbang- 
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hien. The water is sulpburons^ and baths have 
been establiahed there. — 2^orhe,% Cnflnn^ ii. p. 49 ; 
Bengal A.^. Soc, 1848; Afrs. Hcrveg'tt 

Tartary^ i. p. 94 ; Patter non’' si Zoology^ part ii. p. 
211 ; YarrdVs British Fishc^s^ i. ])art xvi. ; Ten- 
naiit's Ceylon^ p. 59 ; Davy's Ceylon^ pp. 42-4G ; 
CarV •’ 5 Jndia^ p. 21 ; Pottingers BelucF 

istnn^ p. 179 ; Hooker^ Him, Jour, ; Tr. of JlimL; 
Dr, U'. Hihhert, in Jam. Kd. Journ. xxiv., 1837 ; 
Dr. Jl. Kirk^ in Jo. P», Med. So**. No. vi. ; Fleming ; 
Dr. A. Duncan^ Bo. Medl. Pro.^ 1836; Brigg.*t; 
Dr, Afaephersouy in Indian Annals of Med. S(\ 
1854 ; Mr. Livingstone^ in Jam. Fd. Jour. 

HOTTENTOT, a race occupying a part of the 
extreme south of Africa, near the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

HOUGH, Major W., author of A Narrative 
of the March and Oper.atioiiR of the Army of 
the Indus in the Expedition to Afghanistan in 
1838-39, and History of the Dooranee Empire to 
the Present Time, London 1811. 

HOURl. In Mahomcdjin belief, a woman in 
paradise. It is translated in Sale’s Koran, chap. 
Iv., ‘ beauteous damsels, having fine black eyes/ 
HOUSE. 


Br.it, Arah. .... It., S?. 

Maisjoyi. .... Pn. Oor, . . , TA^f. 

Illn, . . Tir.. 

Khat'.T, Hind., Peuh. Ev, Konak, . . Tukk. 


In the granitic country of Telingana, the houses 
arc usually built of adhesive earth or clay, of a 
square or rectangular form, smeared often with 
red earth, and picked out with pcrjicndiciilar 
bands of slaked lime, with a pyramidal roof of 
palmyra leaves or grass. Houses in the Karnatic 
are of mud walls, with roofs thatched with grass 
or palm leaves. Houses on the banks of the 
Kislna, near its debouchure, have circular walls 
of adhesive earth. 

In the Tamil an<l Tclngu country, the walla are 
usually of mud, with thatch or tiles for the roof. 
The humbler races have circular houses; their 
houses in Telingana arc detached from each other, 
outside the gharri or fort. In the Canarese tract 
about Hurryhur, the back of the house is formed 
by raising ft very high wall, on which a long 
Hloping roof rests. 

in Arabia and Mahome<biu countries of Persia 
and India, houses have a common courtyard, with 
numerous rooms leading from it. 

The circular form of hut is the only styio of 
ftrchitecturc adopted among all the tribes of 
Central Africa, and also among the Arabs of 
Upper Egypt ; and although these differ more or 
less in the form of the roof, no tribe has ever yet 
BufTiciently advanced to construct a window. Their 
houses arc circular and conical, with only ono 
opening for a doorway. 

The I ezdy, a Kurd race settled near Aleppo, 
buihl a stone wall, and erect over it a goat-hair roof. 

Ill Persia, the cottages of the villagers and 
pca.‘‘antry are of mud, or rough stones cemented 
• itii mud, aud mostly consist of two rooms. The 
walls, which are usually about seven feet high, 
are very thick, and full of niches and recesses, 
which serve as cupboards for depositing all 
manner of miscellaneous articles. The roofs of 
the larger Persian houses are flat, and many have 
tali bsd-gir or wind towera rising high above. 
The bad-mr is a largo square tower, covered on 
the top, but opening below into tlio apartment 


HOUSE. 

above which it is erected. The four sides are laid 
open in long perpendicular apertures like narrow' 
windows, and within these arc j)artitiong or walls 
intersecting each other, so ns to form four 
channels in the tower. By this contrivnnixs, from 
whatever quarter the Avind blow's, it is caught in 
the tower and conveyed into the room below, so 
that a constant current of air is kept up, except 
Avhen it happens to bo a dead calm. 

The cottage of Bengal, with its trim, mirvetl, 
thatched roof, and canc or bamboo walls, is the 
best looking in India. 

The houses of Hindustan are built of clay or 
unburnt bricks, and tiled. 

In the greenstone tract of the Dckhan, Berar, 
and the Mahratta country, where wood is scarce 
and of high price, the walls are mostly of mud, 
with flat roofs. The houses are huddled close 
together, surrounded by a wall, often with a 
central gharri or fort. 

Houses with a flat roof have a parapet (Deuter- 
onomy xxii. 8) to prevent any one falling into the 
street. 

Acts X. 9 tells us that ‘ Peter went upon the 
hoii.sctop to pray.^ All the flat-roofed houses of 
India would admit of thi.s ; but some of tlic rich 
Hindus have a room on the top of the house, in 
Avhicli they perform worship daily. 

2 Samm l xi. 2 says, ‘ And it came to pass in an 
evening- tide, that David arose from off his bed, 
and w'alkcd upon the roof of the king’s house.’ 
It is common in India Avith Mahomedans and 
Hindus to sleep in the afternoon. The roofs of 
houses are flat, and it is a pleasing recreation in 
ail evening to walk on the flat roofs. 

In Tibet, the peasant’s house much resembles a 
brick kiln in shape and size. It is built of rough 
stones, without cement, and has two or three 
small apertures for ventilation. Tlie roof is flat. 

Houses in Burma, Arakan, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and all through the Archipelago, are raised 
on piles ; some on the river side are built over 
the river on piles several feet high, with wooden 
or bamboo matting walls. The whole frontage on 
the left bank of the Moulmein river is built over, 
as also in Mergui. Some of the tribes of Further 
India live in great houses, communicating in their 
entire length. This is for defence. 

Houses in many eastern countries are built as a 
quadrangle, the four outer Avails being dead, or 
pierced Avith loopholes ; in one of the halls is the 
entrance to an open unroofed courtyard, sur- 
rounded by chambers or open verandahs. This 
arrangement explains the circumstances of the 
lotting down of the paralytic into the presence of 
our Lord, in order that he might heal nim (Mark 
ii. 4, Luke v. 19). The paralytic was carried by 
some of his neighbours to the top of the house, 
either by forcing their way through the crowd by 
the gateway and passages up the stairs, or else by 
conveying him over some of the neighbouring 
terraces ; and there, after they had drawn away 
the awning, * they let him down along the side of 
the roof, through the opening or impluvium, into 
the midst of the court roforc Jesus.* 

Matthew x. 12-14 says, ‘And when ye come 
into an house, salute it. And whosoever shall 
not receive you,* etc. It is the custom amongst 
Hindup of a stranger to go to a house, and as 
he enters it to say, ‘ Sir, I am a guest with you 
to-niglit.’ If the person cannot receive liim, ho 
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apologizes to the stranger. — Iforn\^ Critical Sttuly HOWLER, a name given to the Gulshaniych 

of the Scriptures^ i. p. ;i85 ; Shaw's Travels^ i. pp. darvesh. See DarvesJj. 

374-376; Hartley's Researches in (r recce, ii. p. HOWRAH or Haiira, sub-district of Hoogly 
240; Rohinsoji's Tr. ii, p. ] WanTs Hinthos. district, Reiigah with independent magisterial 
HOUShJ - LEEKS, King - t’icn, Cum. The jurisdiction, lying ))Ctweon lat. 22^ 13' 13" and 22“ 
plants Umbilicus malacophyllus, Sediuii aero, and 17' N., and between long, 87“ 47' and 88' 21' 15" 
Sempcrvivmn tcctorum, arc grown on Chinese E. — hup. Haz. 

housetops, with the idea that tliey want off fires. HOW-TSAO. Chin. A bezoar stone, used in 
— Smith, M. ^f, ( China for the trentinont of Cynanchc tonsillaris. 
HOUSHA, in Ilengal, a village authoiity. UOVA, a genua of plants of the natural order 

HOUTMAN, COUNELIS, in a.d. 1505, as Asclepiaccai. The soccies in Southern Asia are, 
supercargo, was entrusted with the cargo of ^ four — H. rarnosa, fiiaca, lanccolata, linearis, ovahfolin, 
ships to sail by the Cape (»ood Hope to the pallida, parasitica, Pottsii, pancitlora, pendid:i, ami 
East Indies, a company having been formed, ; viridillora. Several of the species, under the nanu* 
entitled ‘Het Maatschappy van verre Landen,' to i of wax plants, are cultivated on accoimt of llndr 
carry out the Dutch enterprises in the east. He i elegant ilowcis. H. imperialis, LituIL, of Romeo, 
left the Tcxcl 2d Kebrnarv 1505, crossetl tlic I is highly beautiful, its large and rich purjdc 
line I4th June, doubled the (bp<i 2d August, flowers being relieved by the white, ivory-like 
landed at Sumatra lltli July 15‘.U», and entered centre; it is epiphytal. H. camosa, /{. Hr., the 
the harbour of Bantam 22d July. He purchased flesh-coloured wax plant, is a native of China. — 
pepper and spices in the Sunda Islands and Java, Ton//; Wi(fhf ; Kutf. Cyc.; Lntv\s Sarnwfd', p. 07. 
and returned to the Tcxcl ill 1597. lioYA PENDULA. Wight and Anwit. 

A second cxpeclition, in which he was slain, Asclopias pendula, 72oaA. I Hoya rcvolnta, Wtr/ht. 
went out in 1598, and returned in 1000-1001. A. Khcedii, W. and A. | NaHjem patsja, Mai.kal. 
This seems to have been commanded by Admiral This plant grows in the Circar mountains, 
Yanneck, w’ho formed an establishment at Java Malabar, and Ncilgherry Hills, and is used in 
and in the Molucca Islands; and he was followed medicine. Ita flowers are middle sized, white, 
by Admiral Warwyk, who fortified the factory at and fragrant. — Voigt. 

Java, and formed alliances in Bengal. In 1021 HOYA VIRIDI FLORA. R. fir. Asele]>ias 
the Dutch settled on Fonnasa, which soon attained viridiflora of Roxburgh. A native of CorornaixhJ, 
a high degree of prosperity, but wa.s ultimately Sylhof, arnl the Neilghcrry HiMs. The root autl 
wrested from them by a rhinc.se patriot, 'fhey lender stalk.s produce nausea, and projnote ox- 
have had a factory in Japan since tOU), where pectoration. I'he leavt s, peeleil and dipped in 
they submitted to very degrading tri'atmont. The oil, are used by the natives of Indians adiseuticnt 
Dutch subsequently expelled the Portuguese and in the early stages of boils, and iti the more ad- 
Epaniards from Malacca and from the Afoluec.aH, variccd stages to promote suppuration, 
and afterwards formed settlements at Timur, HSU SHKN, author of tho Shuo Wen, a 
Celel^, Macassar, and S^lnat^.^ Chinese dictionary. Jt consisted of 10,()U()aejwiratc 

SpieJborgen was the first Dutch navigator who characters, in the tablet and stylus form. Com- 

touched at Bntticaloa in reylon, in Afnrch 1602. monly called the ‘Lesser Seal.* Ho livcil in tho 
He ■went to Kandy, where he u.as well received, time of the Han dynasty. 

entered into alliances with the king of Kandy in H’TEE, Bhiim., is tho umbrella or canopy of 
the ycarlG38, and for the next twenty years their gilt iron filigree which crowns every pngoda in 
wars with the Portuguese were incessant. The Burma, Now-a-days, generally, a bottle is put on 
Portugueso finally depart-ed on the 24th June 1658. the H ’tee, and a similar practice is said to be 
HOYA. The tombs of the Hova rnexj of pursued in Oylon, originating, as it is purmised, 
Madagascar consist of stone vaults, made of from the knowledge that glass is a non-conductor! 
immense slabs of stones, flat inside, forming a The H’tce of the tfhooay Dagou pagoda at Uan- 
flubterranean grotto. 1'hcy also erect .«tonc ]ullars goon was renewed by the king of Burma In 1871 
similar to menhir. The supposed aborigines of at a cost of £62,000, and about 50,000 people 
Madagascar were the Yasiraba, whose tombs are assembled to assist in putting it up. It was 47 
small tumuli or cairns, sunnounted by an upright feet high and 13 in diameter. Kings of Burma in 
stone pillar. 1755, and again in 1774, had asserted their 

IIOVENIA DUIiCIS. Thuuh. sovereignty over Rr'ing(X)n by thus crowning the 

Chih'ku, Ki ku-tazSjCiiiN. | Sirka, lIiMi*. pagoda. — Vnli''.s Rmhnssy. 

Honey, and I Kcinpuko?mss, . Japan. HuAKL Maori. A fabric of New Zealand 

tViiite stone tree, Enq. | Ken, Kimponass, . „ U!!ed in clothing. 

This tree grows in India, Nepal, China, and HUC and GABET, two French missionaries, 

Japan. Its fruit are small, dry, and pea-like, who, by a route till then quite unexplored by any 

pendent upon the fleshy peduncles, like the European, passed among the mountains north of 
cashew nut. They greatly increase in size at the Bhutan and Ava, and so made their way duo cast 
of their maturation. The fruit-like tiuck- to the plains of China (Central Flowery Land). M. 
ened brauches are of a russet colour, and filled Hue wrote an account of bis travels, 
with a plwant, yellowish, pear-like pulp. The HUD. At Hasck is tho tomb of the prophet 
fleshly peduncles arc said to counteract the im- Hud, the fourth in descent from Shem. 

«nd after effects of wine. Smith, HUDDART. Captain Joseph Huddart, F.U.S., 

J/- C. ; Rorh. i. i>. r>;l0; Von j\fncUer. author of the Oriental Navigator, which first 

HOWA. Au.vh. Eve. the mother of the hninaii appeared in 1785, with an atlas of 108 charts. A 
XT second edition of it appeared in 1707, a third in 

a s»'aL pad, or open litter fiked on 1801, and a fourth in 1808, of 755 pages. Its plan 
tho back of an elephant. 'was adhered to by Captain James Ilorsburgit 

no 
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(ubnt May under the of India Divectury^ press wiw set up in India in 1778, by Messrs, 
the first part of which appeared in 1809, the I{alhedandWiikinB,ontheoccnBionofthopub]ica* 
Ri eond part in 1811, and it has since pone throu|,di tion of a Henpali grammar by Halhed. The 
several editions. Its place has now been largely Baiidel church is the oldest Christian church in 
taken ly two similar works, one under the editor- Bengal, built, according to the inscribed date, in 
ship of Mr. Findlay, and another by Captain 1599. Prior to Hoogly, the royal port of Bengal 

was Satgaon. The Ganges formerly flowed by 
HUDDEEAKOO. Hind. A kind of ring used thi.s place, and came out near Andool, and the 
at Mahomedan marriages. remains of wrecked vessels have been turned out 

Kaun. a low caste in Mysore. beneath the earth, which has overlaid the bed of 
HUE or hue. Chin. A secret society. the deserted channel. Satgaon is of great anti- 

HUGEL. Baron Charles F. von Hugcl, author quity, having been known to the Homans under 
of Kascbiuir und das Reich der Siek, Stuttgart the name of Ganges Regia. 

1840, describing his visit to the Himalaya moun- The Hoogly river is formed by the junction of 
tains and the valley of Kashmir, The Fische aus the Bhagirathi and Jelinglii, two branches of the 
Cascheinir were described by MM. von Hugel Ganges. It runs into the sea at Saugor roadstead, 
and von Heckcl. Baron Hugel met other two by an estuary 15 milea wide. Its length is 160 
travellers in Kashmir, and they agreed to carve miles by winding of Btream. It receives the 
the following inscription on a black marble tablet, Damodah, 550 miles ; DalkiBsore, 170 inilcB ; 
and set it up in the little building on the Char Cossy, 240 miles; Mor, 130 miles; and about 
Chuuar island : — ‘ Three travellers in Kashmir on 49,000 square miles arc drained. The river lias 
the 18tlv November 1835, the Baron Ch. Hugel on its banks Calcutta. Semmpur, Chandernuggur, 
from Jamu, Th. G. Vigne from Iskardu, and Dr. Hoogly, and Mursliidabad. The rivers forming 
John Henderson from Ladakh, have caused the it are offsets from the western branch of tho 
names of all the travellers who have preceded Gauges delta. The eastern or Saugor channel is 
them in Kashmir to be engraven on this stone, the principal entrance. From Middleton Point 
Bernier 1663; Forster, 1786; MoorCroft, Guthrie, light to Fort AVilliam at Calcutta is 834 miles in 
and Trebeck, 1823; Victor Jacquemont, 1831; length, following the windings of the river. It is 
Joseph IVolff, 1832.’ Two only of these, tJie first the most westerly, and, for commercial purposes, 
and the last, ever returned to tlieir native country, the most important channel by which the Ganges 
In the list tlicy did not include Catholic mission- enters the Bay of Bengal. Proceeding south and 
aries. Forster did, strictly speaking, return home, a little east from Santipur, the Hoogly river 
but be came out again and died at Madras. AYhen divides Mursliidabad from Hoogly district, until 
Char Chuuar island was visited by Dr. Adams in it touches tho district of the Twenty - four 
1854, the tablet had been removed . — IJugeVs Tr. Parganas in lat. 22° 57' 80' N., and long. 88° 27' 
p. 144; linisCs Cat,; Adams' Naturalist in India. 15" E., close to the village of Bagherkhal. It 
HUGH JilNDSAY was tlie name of the first then proceeds almost due south to Calcutta, next 
steamer that conveyed an overland mail from inclines to the south-west, and finally turns south, 
Bombay to Suez. She was the first steamer that entering the Bay of Bengal in lat. 21° 41' N., and 
entered the Persian Gulf. Slie was lost coming long. 88° E. 

out of the roads of Bassidore, a port on the island The Snraswati. now a muddy channel, enters 
of Kishin, in tho Persian Gulf. tho Hoogly at Satgaon, about 30 miles above 

HUGLI or Hoogly, a town in Bengal, in lat. Calcutta, and the Adi Ganga, now little more 
22° 54' 44" N., Jong. 88° 26' 28" E. It has the than a series of pools, which diverges south-east 
town of Chinsurah adjoining it on its south, and from it just below Calcutta, are both rivers of 
their joint population in 1872 was 34,761. A great sanctity. They are supposed to represent 
fort is said to have bfeu built hero by the the original Ganges, Holy Mother Ganga, who 
Portuguese in 1537, and n population gathered takes her divine source in the Himalayas, and 
around it. About the year 1629 it was taken by pours her waters into the Bay of Bengal at Sagor 
storm, under the order of tho emperor Shah (Saugor) island. In August 1856, neap tide rose 
Jahan ; but in 1640 the English East India Com- 15^ feet above tho datum sill of the Kidder}>ore 
pany, under a firman granted to Dr. Boughton, dock; and upon the 18 th August 1856, spring tide 
opened a factory here, niid two years afterwards rose to 22| feet above the same datum, the 
another at Balofior. Between 1685 and 1688, •greatest rise of the salt lakes being 12 feet. Tliis 
disputes arose between the Nawab of Bengal and is on the western side of the delta. On the 
the Company’s servants ; but peace was restored, eastern side the tides rise from 40 to 80 feet The 
and in the treaty permission was given to build a silt held in solution, earthy matter, carbonate of 
factory at Sutanati, the present site of Calcutta, lime, magnesia, sulphates of lime and iron, at 3 
Hoogly is the head station of a British revenue feet of depth, varies at Calcutta and in tho 
district, with an area of 1467 square miles, and a Gasper Channel from 7*34 to 18'92. 
lx>pulatiou iq 1872 of 1,488,556 souls, tho most The Hoogly is diflicult to navigate. The tides 
numerous Hindu castes being tho Bagdi, Kaibartta, run mpidly. The James and Mary Sands. 30 
Bralmiaiis, Rajputs; and Mnhoiuedaiia, 299,025. miles below Calcutta, used to be reckoned so 
When Hoogly fort was taken by the troops of Shah perilous, that until well into the nineteenth century 
Jahan by assault, after a siege of 3 J months, more feast Indiamcu lay at Diamond harbour, just 
than 1000 l^ortugiiesc were slaughtered, and 4400 below their dangercus currents. A minute supor- 
uicn, women, and cliildren were made prisoners of vision of the channels, with steady dredging 
war. Tho best-looking young persons were sent to and a constant readjustment of the buoys, now 
Agra, and circumciscdand made Mabomedaus. Tho renders tho Hoogly a safe waterway to Calcutta 
girls were distributed among tlic barains of the for ships of the largest modern tonnage, dniwing 
emperor and his nobility. In Hoogly tho first up to 26 feet. These sands are shallows formed 
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at the eutroiice into the Hoogly, from its western 
Imnk, of tbo Damodar and liupnarayaii rivers, 
which bring down the drainage of South-'Westerii 
Uengal, These rivers discharge at sharp angles 
into the Hoogly, at a distance of only a few miles 
apart, nearly opj^site Falta, which lies 27 miles 
by water from Calcutta. Their waters check the 
flow of the Hoogly, and lead to the deposit of 
vast quantities of the silt with which the Hoogly, 
Damodar, and Rupnarayan are loaded. If a ship 
touch the bottom of sands, she is immedi- 
ately pushed over by the current ; and cases 
are known in which only the yards of a gi-eat | 
three - ntasted ship have remained above water 
within half-an-hour after the accident ; vessels 
become covered over with the sand if not promptly 
blown up. The sands extend upwards from Hoogly 
Point, 33^ miles from Calcutta, opposite the mouth 
of the Rupnarayan, to about Falta, 27 miles from 
Calcutta, opposite the mouth of the Damodar. 

Fishermen, who have sea-going boats, inhabit 
villages near the entrance of the Hoogly. 

A bore is caused by the hend>wave of the advan- 
cing tide becoming hemmed in where the estuary 
narrows suddenly into the river, and often exceeds 
7 feet in height. It is felt as higli up as Calcutta, 
and frequently sinks small boats or dashes them 
to pieces on tlie bank. Tiie tide itself runs as 
high up as Hoogly tf)wn. — Ti\ of IJiudA. pp. 13, 16. 

HUGONIA MYS'I'AX. Linn, 'Modem kanni, 
Maleal. ; Agur, Tam. A shrub growing in 
Malabar, the Coromandel coast, and Ceylon, with 
largo blossoms of golden-yellow colour. It is em- 
ployed in native medicine. — IK. III.; Voiyf. 

HUJERI. Auau. A term applied to one of 
the servile races of Arabia. Qu. Khijra ? 

HUJRA. Peus. a place of assembly, a chamber. 
In Afghanistan, a house set apart for the accom- 
modation of travellers, and where, in the evenings, 
the old and the young assemble to converse and 
smoke the chillam. — Masson*s Journeys^ i. p. 1 19. 

HUJRA, a small town of 3000 inhabitants in 
the Montgomery distiict of the Panjab ; residence 
of a branch of the Red! Sikhs, descenduuts of 
guru Baba Naiiak. It was conquered by Bedi 
tikhib Singh during the reign of lianjit Singh, 
and held by him in jaghir from the Maharaja. His 
descendants still hold extensive revenue grants in 
the neighbourhood, and exercise considerable local 
influence. — Imp. Gaz. 

HUJULOIIA. Hind. An cpithnlamium. 

HUKKA. Hind. A pipe used in India, in 
which smoke is made to pass through water. 
Hukka bardar, a pipe-bearer, llukko charsce 
Pattani, used by Patans for smoking charras, 
resin of hemp, or Cannabis saliva. 

HUKMCllIS. lliND. A dark -coloured gum 
obtained from tho date palm. 

HUKUM or Hukung, a valley iu Assam, about 
1000 feet above the level of the sea. It is sur- 
rounded on the north and east by mountaius 
devated 6000 and 6000 feet, and is traversed by 
numerous ranges of low hills. 

HULAETA. Hind. In Hindustan, the first 
ploughing of the season, which is generally pre- 
ceded by the taking of omens, and other super- 
stitious ceremonies. The note of the kocl bird, 
amongst other auguries, is considered very favour- 
able, and its utterance is of such authority as to 
enable tho cultivator to dispense with a formal 
application to a Brahman . — klK See Hal ; Har. 


IIULARI, a mountainous district near Shiraz, 
with fine vineyards, from which the choicest 
Persian wine is prepared, both red and white. This 
wine has much body ; it resembles the strong 
Capo wines, and is fit to be exported. 

HULASWAR, a division of the Holeyar of tho 
Canarese-speaking race. 

HULDI or Haldi. Hind. Turmeric ; Curcuma 
longa, Roxh, It takes an important place in many 
of the customs of the people of India. Haldi 
mehndi is a Mahomedan betrothal ceremonial, os 
also are Haldi or Munja baithna, Haldi chor, and 
Haldi 8000 . The Hindu races use it largely for 
smearing their bodies, and to dye with it portions 
of their new clothes to avert the evil eye. 

HULKA-BUNDI or Halka-bandi. Hind. A 
system of schooling, embracing those of the circle 
of villages in which they were established. 

HULL. E. C. P. Hull, author of Coffee Planting 
in Southern India and Ceylon, Ijondon 1877. 

HULLAH or Nimboli. Hind A neck orna- 
ment worn by Mahomedans. 

HULLAR or llulla, a district which forms tho 
chief part of the southern shores of tho Gulf of 
Cutch. The land near the sea is low, but all well 
watered. Nowanagar is the principal place of 
the district The Roje temple is in lot 22® 32 
r>(r N., and long. 70® 1' 30" K. 

HULLE MUKKALU, a c;iste in Mysore who 
live by begging, and by foes from goldsmiths’ 
shops, blacksmiths’ shops, and at marriage cere- 
monies. 

HULUGU, grandson of Cheugiz Khan, founded 
the Mongol dynasty of Persia. On the 22d of 
January 1258, he appeared with his army before 
Baghdad. On the first of February he took the 
city by storm, and put an end to the power of the 
khalifs. Ho had made the khalif Mostiissim 
believe that he was willing to give his daughter 
in marriage to tho khalifs son. But when the 
principal people were thus all got together, the 
Tartars set on them, and put them all to death. 

! Baghdad, tho city of science, learning, and pleasure, 
was given up to pillage and slaughter, and more 
than 800,000 persons were mercilessly destroyed. 
Sanut declares that Hulugu killed tho khalif by 
pouring molten gold down his throat. Whilst tho 
Mongol were covering Poland with blood and 
ruins, Hulugu, iu the cast, was completing tho 
conquest of Syria. After the capture of Baghdad, 
he entered Mesopotamia, seized on Merdin and 
Harruu, passed the Euphrates, and made himself 
master of Aleppo amt Damascus. Tho Tartar 
general had sent orders to Nasir, the sultan of 
Aleppo, to submit at once, and come in person to 
meet him. Not being complied with, Hulugu 
laid siege to Aleppo. Twenty catapults played 
for five days ngninst the town, and it was taken 
by assault on the 18th January 1200. An iii- 
drcdible amount of treasure was found in it, and 
the carnage was still more horrible than at 
Baghdad. The streets were choked up with 
cor|3scs, and it is stated that 100,000 women and 
children were sold for slaves in Little Arinenia or 
iu the territories of Europeans. He was succeeded 
by bis son Abaka, who. married a daughter of 
Michael Pahcologus, the Greek emperor. His 
brother Nicolas, who succeeded him, became a 
Mahomedan ; but Arghun Khan, son of Nicolas, 
was hostile to the people of that creed. Arghim 
sent embassies, conducted by a Genoese named 
118 
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ituscnrelliy to the Pope, and to the kings of 
France and England, proposing an alliance against 
( he Saracens and Turks ; and in 1290 Edward i. of 
England sent Geoffrey de Langley on a return 
mission to him. Arghun having lost his favourite 
wife in 1286, sent Kublai Khan to select another 
for him, and the Polo relatives were commis- 
Hioned by Kublai Khan to escort the new bride he 
had chosen for his nephew, to the Persian court. 

— Hue's Christianity y i. p. 268. 

HUMA, a fabulous bird, the phoenix of classical 
writers, also the hoopoe, Upupa epo. 

HUMAYUN, emperor of India, twice reigned 
in tliat country, viz. from the death of his father 
Haber, 26th December 1530, till he abdicated on 
the 9th July 1543, and again from re-accession, 

A. I). 1555, till his death. Humayun was the eldest 
of four sons of Haber. Of these, Kamran was 
governor of Kabul and Kandahar at the time of 
their father’s death, but Hindal and Mirza Akbari 
were unemployed in India. Humayun on accession 
ceded the Panjab and the country on the Indus to 
Kamraii, in addition to his former territories; gave 
the govenunent of Samba) to Hindal, and that of 
Mewat to Mirza Askari. Humayuirs first opera- 
tions were against Bahadur Shah, king of Gujerat, 
and he was one of three hundred chosen men 
who, at night, in August 1535, scaled the almost 
perpendicular rock on which the hill fort of 
Champaner is built. Slier Shali's revolt, how- 
ever, recalled him to Hindustan and the banks of 
(he Ganges ; but, after gaining temporary advan- 
tages, in a general action in April 1840, near 
Canouj, Humayun’s forces were defeated aftd 
driven into the Ganges, Humayun himself escaping 
to the other side with great difiiculty. He sought 
protection from Kamran at I^ihore, then, failing 
ill ail invasion of Sind, he sought and found an 
a.sylum with Maldeo, raja of Marwar, but finding 
Maldeo likely to deliver him up to his enemies, 
he moved to Amerkot, a fort in the desert not 
far from the Indus. The journey through the 
desert was calamitous ; roaiiy of his companions 
tlied miserably from thirst ; Humayun, with only 
seven ]iiounte<l attendants, entered Amerkot, and 
was received kindly by the chief, Kaiia Parshnil. 
Here, on the 14th October 1542, was bom his 
111 Akbar. His foriunch still varied, and he sought 
iiotection witli Shah Thaiiiasp, king of Pereia. 
Ic sent his confidential officer, Babram Khan, to 
meet the king, and followed afterwards on a visit, 
but found himself a piisoiier, was coinpelle<l to 
accept the Shiah doctrines and foniis, and pro- 
mist'd to introduce it into India, to wear the Kazzil- 
basli cap, and to cede the kingdom of Kand.^iar.* 
At length he was allowed to deiiart, and, arriving 
at Scistan, he found 14,000 horse awaiting his 
arrival, under the command of Morud Mirza, king 
Thainosp's son. 

Ho took Bast on the Ilelmand, besieged and 
took Kandanar, March 1545. Miiza Askari took 
Kabul, and recovered Akbar, but only again 
to sustain reverses in Balkh, dming which he 
(led with only eleven attendants to Badakhshaii, 
Uecoveriiig somewhat, he overthrew Kninraii 
(1547), and all the brothers (1548) were rccon- 
«ile(l, and took food together; only again for 
Humayun to meet with further reverses, fur 
Humayun marched against the Khalil, but in a 
night attack he was defeated by these inouii- 
i aineers, and his brother Himlal killed. Humayun 


again took the field, defeated the Afghans, and 
compelled Kamran to fiy to India, where he took 
refuge with Sultan Selim, and afterwards with 
the Sultan of the Gliakkar, who in September 
1553 betrayed him to Humayun. Ho was 
blinded, and allowed to proceed to Mecca, where 
he soon after died. Humayun passed a year at 
Kabul and Kandahar ; and on the death of Selim 
Shah ho set out from Kabul with 15,000 horse 
in January 1565, to Lahore, overthrew Sikander 
Shah at Sirhind, and took possession of Dehli and 
Agra. In less than six months after his return 
to the capital, when descending the stairs from 
his library, hearing the muazzan’s call to prayers, 
he repeated the creed, and sat down on the steps 
till the azan was finished. As he rose with the 
help of his staff, it slipped on the polished 
marble step, and he fell over the parapet,^ and 
was stunned. On the fourth day of the accident 
be expired, a.d. 1656, A.n. 96.3, in the 49^ year 
of his age and 26th of his reign, including the 
16 years of his banishment from his capital. He 
was succeeded by his son Akbar, then thirteen 
years and four months old ; and in Akbar’s reign 
India was formed into one empire. Humayun in 
all bis military operations had shown no want 
of personal courage, but great deficiency in enter- 
priso, and he had gone through his subsequent 
calamities with cheerfulness that approached to 
inagnaniinity. — Klnhin. pp. 384-413. 

HUMBOLDTIA UNIJUGA. Bedd. Ic. A 
handsome middling-sized tree, growing abundantly 
on the Travancore Ghats, in the dense forests a 
little below the AUmyrnallay, 3000 to 4000 feet 
elevation ; timber very lianl and durable. Wight 
gives also H. Brunonia, lauiifolia, and Vahliana. 
— W. Jc. ; Beddomc^ FI. Sifh, 

HUME, ALLEN OCTAVIUS, C.B., a civil ser- 
vant of tlic Bengal Presitlency, and author of Tho 
Game Birds of India. IVhile magistrate of Etawa, 
by force of will and mild obstinacy of purpose, 
he overcame much resistiincc from the natives, and 
for years continued toiling at schools and Chris- 
tiiinity, and all that elevates the human heart. He 
was an instance how much can be done in India by 
the influence of one man. It is in India where such 
infliuuice attains its highest sway. A place more 
desert- looking and hopeless of growth for any 
European seed could hardly be selected ; yet this 
one j»alc Englishman, of slender fnimo and oscetio 
habit. s, developed upon that fiery soil a caste of 
natives unsurpassed in firm allegiance and educa- 
tional distinction. — 7'. J. IIovell-Thurlou^ The 
Compantf and the ('rowu^ p. 89. 

• HUMEA ELATA. JM. Maajot, Bkng. A 
tree of Chittagong whicli attains a great size, 
Humca elegaus is an ornamental plant of N. S. 
Wales, grows to the height of 5 or 6 feet ; colour 
of the flower red, Jind well adapted for borders ; 
it requires a good soil. — lioxhnrgh^ ii, p. 640; 
Riddell 

HUMEANA. Hini>. A waist-belt to carry 

”^^HljM?I, a ruined city in the Bellary district 
of tlie Madras rresidency, known formerly as 
Bijanagar, also written Vijnyanagar and Vijia- 
iiuggur, proi>erly Vidianuggur, or the town of 
learning. There is a Inulition that tliere was 
a town here about a.d. 1100, but it first acquired 
a Uitine from being occupied or founded by two 
fugitives from Telingana, or, according toPrinst^p, 
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in 1338 by Bilid Deo of Karnatu, who iCbistod 
Muliaininad Taghalaq^ and founded Vijayauagar. 
In 1347, Ktiahna Rai ruled there; in Uifo, Deva 
Rai ; in 1478, Siva Rai. Vijayanagar Hoveruigns 
claimed to be of tlie Yadu race. Ttiwards the 
16th century, the city had becoiini tin* capital of a 
great Hindu power, which ruled over the Hindu 
chiefs to the south of the territories of the Adal 
Sliahi, Nizam Shahi, and Kutiib Slusihi, kings 
of the Bekhan. In the middle of the IGth 
century, these three Halioincdan kings, fearing 
the growing power of Ramaraja, the sovereign, 
made war against him. Rama was then in his 
70th year. He met the confederates at Talicoitah, 
on the 26th January 1565, with a great army of 
70,000 horsd, . 90,000 foot, 2000 elephants, and 
1000 pieces of cannon ; but he was defeated 
with a loss of 100,000 men, and was taken 
prisoner. The authors Khafi Khan and Shahab- 
ud-Din state that the elephant on which he was 
mounted ran away with him into the confederates* 
camp. He was behearled at Kala Chabutra, in the 
Rai^ore Doab, and his head remained for 200 
years at Bijapur as a trophy. Vijayanagar sank 
into an insignificant place, and is now known as 
the ruins of HumpL The raja’s brother, how- 
ever, took refuge in Peiiiconda, and subsequently 
at Chaudragiri, whence the English merchants 
obtained the grant of the ground on which Hadras 
was built, and engraved on a gold plate, which 
was lost in 1746, when Madras was captured by 
the French under Jjibourdonnais. The descendant 
of Ramaraja is the raja of Anaguudi, whose 
title is Sri Mudraiadhi liaja, Ibvja Paraiueswura, 
Sri YirapraUtpa, Sri Vira Ti'i umala, Sri Vira- 
venkata 


Sn YirapraUtpa, Sri Vira Ti'iumala, Sri Vira- 1 
Venkata Kaiuarawya, Dava Muliarawya Sumsian 
Yedaya Nagarum. — Wh. IL L p. 459. 

HUMULUS LUPULUS. Linn, The hop plant; 
lias been extensively distributed in the iiiiiiuiayas. 
At 2500 feet, in the Delira Boon, it grows well, 
and at an altitude of 6000 feet in the Govenioient 
gardens, Mussoori, but in those regions the highc.st 
Hmit appears to be 4000 or 4500 feet. It luis been 
successfully cultivated in Dehra Boon for many 
years, so far as mere growth is concerned ; but 
heavy rain at the flowering period prevents the 
flower from reaching i)crfectiou us to quantity and 
quality of the powder on which its value depends, 
and the results have, on the whole, been unsiitis- 
factoiy. — Stewart^ jp. PLy, 217. See Hops. 

HUN. Hind. Agolacoin of S. India, w<jrtb 
31^ rupees, called pagoda by the British, it is 
about 50 grains weight, 

HUN, a race who have secured for themselves 
a niche with the 36 races of India. B’Anville,* 
^oting Csoma de Koros, informs us that the W hite 
Hun occupied the north of India; and it is on 
the eastern bank of the Chambal, at the ancient 
Barolli, that tradition assigns a residence to the 
Hun ; and one of the celebrated temples at that 
place, called the Sengar Chuori, is the marriage 
hall of tiie Hun prince, who is also declared to 
have been possessed of a lordship on the opposite 
bank, occupying the site of the present town of 
Bhynsror. In the 12th century the Hun must 
have possessed consequence, to occupy the place 
they hold in the chronicle of the princes of Qujerat. 
The race is not extinct. Oue of the bards [K>inted 
out to Colonel Tod the rcsitlence of some in a 
village on the estuary of the Myhie, though 
degraded and mixed with other classes* There 


are also two tribes in the Himalaya who have 
preserved this designation,— the one in Giiari 
khorsuin, who call themselves Hunia; the oilier 
being the Limbu in Nepal and Bikkim, a large 
division of whom are called Hung. Arrian, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy state that a race known as 
the White Hun were et>tublir»lu*<l in the Panjab 
ami along the Indus about the beginning of the 
Christian era. They are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata and Markandea Parana; Br. Fergusson 
says (p. 39) the White Hun or Ephthalites are 
the Jat. 

The Hun are known in Chinese history as Heung- 
noo, meaning boisterous slaves. The Hiatilla or 
White Hun issued from the plains near the north 
wall of China, made themselves masters of the 
country of Trausoxiana and Khortuan, and antici- 
pated the irruption of those Turkish tribes who 
afterwards expelled the Hiatilla from the lands 
that they had taken from the S:ica3 or Scythians. 
There is every ground to conclude that it was an 
army of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in the 
reign of Bahram-Gor, a.d. 420, and that it was 
to one of their kings that Firoz fled, a.d. 475, 

The Hun who appeared in the west, dated their 
empire from one of the princes of the ilia (Hya) 
dynasty. Their country was of great extent, 
situated on the west of Bhen-si, of which diey 
possessed the western yi&rta ; and their posterity 
still inhabit a part of that territory, the present 
Ele or Hi. Tliey were one of those extensive 
tribes which the ancients comprised under the 
name of Scythians. 

It was from Hi valley and town in Central 
Asia that Lassen BiqipoBt ^ the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by the Y\ie-U hi or White Huns, B.c. 150. 
The Szu Tartars he supposed to be the Sacae, and 
the Yue-tchi to bt; the Tochari. After occupying 
Taliia or Sogdiana for a time, they are stat^ by 
the Chinese to have been driven thence by the 
Yeiigcr some years afterwards, and to have estab- 
lislied themselves in Kipeii, in which name I^sen 
recognises the Kojilien valley in the Kohistaii. 
The great Kirghiz horde is adjac<*nt to Hi and 
Turbagatai. It is under the dominion of China, 
and exchanges large quantities of cattle on the 
froiitit*r for silk goods. 

HUN BE. Kahn. A name of tlic Kuru-baru, 
Mysore sliephenls. 

HUNBEb or Giiari Khorsum is a part of Chinese 
Tibet comprising the ujmer basin of the Bntlej 
and headwaters of the Kamuli river. For the 
name. Professor Wilson gave Hiun, snow, and 
Bes, country ; but Cuntaiii 11. Btrachey derives the 
*’iiatnc from the Sanskiit Hun, meaning the ab- 
origines of the country north of the Himalaya, who 
arc mentioned in the MahabharaUi and the Mark- 
andeya Purana. 'fhis latter explanation com- 
mended itself to the Hungarian scholar, Csomu 
do Koros, who thought that be might And in 
these parts the origin of bis own people. Mr. 
Ryairs derivation is from a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing gold, Huu-des being the gold country* The 
Hunia people of Huudes are chiefly uomades, 
owning large flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle 
and goats. They are a good-natured race ; ugly, 
simple, and, like most dwellers in cold regions, 
extremely dirty. They practise ^lyaudry, and 
in their customs arc like the Bliot of liodakh 
described by Cunningham. There arc five prin- 
cipal passes leading into Hundes from British 
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territory, Tlio traffic is only open between the 
15th of June and 15th October, and not even 
then without the expreesperjuisBion of the ChineBe 
authorities at Lliassa, who carefully aatifify them- 
selves that no epidemic prevails in the Ghats in 
British territory. The gold- fields of Hundes lie 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Thok Jalang, 
100 miles N,£. of Gartok. Washing operations 
are carried on under the supervision of a gold 
commissioner, who is called Sarpan, and takes a 
royalty of Iths of an ounce yearly from each digger. 
At Gartok, fine gold-dust sells at Rs. 1 1 in wtiight 
for Ks. 16. The greatest demand for gold isat Lhassa. 
In the early part of the 19th century, the gold- 
fields round Lake Manasarowar were worked rather 
extensively ; but an epidemic breaking out amongst 
the miners, the authorities at Lhassa interposed, 
and the operations were stopped. The Hunia all 
drink tea, and travel great distances, living on it 
and sattu, the flour of a parched grain. The 
Hunia only grow small patches of uwa, a kind 
of barley, and obtain tlieir other grains from the 
hill territories of British India. They keep three 
years’ supply of grain in store, to obviate the 
stoppage of the roads. I’heiv villages are mere 
tents, — Tod's Rajasthan; (Jntzla/)*y Chinese His- 
tory; Malcolm's Persia; Chatjield's Hindustan; 
Ritchie's Jlritish World. 

HUNDI, an Indian draft or bill of exchange, 
drawn by or upon a native banker or sirraf, 
commonly written shrof. — Simmonds' Diet. 

HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, divided by 
the river Danube into Upper and Lower Hungary, 
and subtlivided into 46 counties. The Hungarian, 
Lappouian, and Finish dialects are now classed as 
members of the great 1 uraiiian or lurtur family 
of bmgues, which is spo^.en by all the tribes f*’om 
the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, and 
iuctiidcs the Hunguiiun, Crimean, and Turkish 
tongues. 

HUNG KIAO. Chin. The Red (Umreh, also 
known as Brug-pa, the designations of the Sakya 
priestlmod of Tibet. 

HUNGUUNG, a district udj(»ining I^idakh, 
belongs to the luja of Jlisatuii, Us villages lying 
from 9500 to 12,000 fvct almve the sea. 

HUNG SING-WONG, vitli the OhincHc, the 
gial of the iSouthern Ocean, and a state deity of 
China. 

HUNSUH, a town in Mysore, on the right 
bank of tlie I^shnuuitiilha, in lat. 12° XT 40" N., 
long. 76° 19' 6" B, ; population (1871), 4293. It 
has the breeding esUiblishment of the Amrita 
iiiahal, a select breed of draught cattle, said to 
have l>een formed by Ilyder Ali for military pur- 
iioses, and still kept uj>by the British Government. 

HUNTKR, ALEaANDER, M.D., a medical 
officer of the Madnis army, who about a.d. 1851 
founded the first school of industrial arts seen in 
India, and, with much devotion ond self-sacriflc©, 
by the year 1871 ho hwi taught one or other 
branch of art— drawing, lottery, etc,— to upwards 
of two thousand young men, all of whom had 
found ready employment. His success led to the 
fonnation of seveiul other schools of art in other 
mrts of India. He devoted much of his attention 
to Uie manufacture of fibres from the idante of 
tlie south of India, and to the discovery of minerals 
useful in the arts. _ , ^ , 

HUNTER, Dit. W. W., LL.D,, C.I.E., a Bengal 
civil servant, author of Rural Life in Bengal, 


Comparative Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Lan- 
guages of India, London 1868. He was Statistical 
Officer to the Government of India, compiled in 
18 volumes the Statistical Report of Bengal, and, 
after years of labour, issued the Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India, in 9 volumes. The work is one of 
administration, and is the necessary complement 
of the transfer of India from the Company to the 
Crown. During the E. 1. Company’s rule it 
had several times been projected. Dr. Hunter in 
his preface names ten persons who were his 
assistants. He wrote also Orissa in 2 volumes, 
aud also a life of Lord Mayo. His varied talents 
were utilized by being nominated a member of 
the Council of the Governor-General of India, 
and was employed in 1882 to ascertain the state of 
education amongst the people. 

HUNTEiilA CORYMBCISA. Roxh. A tree of 
Penang. This and H. Zeylauica, Thw. (Maddeya, 
SiNGii., the Cameraria Zeylauica of Retz), are 
supposed by Colonel Beddomo to be the same. 
The timber is very fine and close-grained, and 
very similar to boxwood; it answers well for 
engraving. — Beddome^ F7. Sylv, part xxiii. p. 265. 

HUNTING LEOPARD, or HunUng Cheeta, 
Felis jiibato. These animals live mostly in the 
plains, where they hunt deer or anteloj^e in parties 
of four or five together, in the same manner as 
the wolves do, secreting themselves in bushes at 
different points, while one of their number chases 
the buck. On its passing the ambuscade, they 
|K>unce out on the little gazelle, or take up the 
running in turns us it races past them. 

HUNZA-NAGER ore two adjoining towns, and 
include a snmll tract of country on the upj)er 
couiue of a large feeder of the Gilgliit river, havmg 
an urea of 1672 square miles. 

HU-PEH is the northern division of the ancient 
province of Hu-kwang, and is bounded on the N.AV. 
by Sheri-si, on the S.E. by Ho-nan, on the E. by 
Ngan-hoei, and the W. by Sze-chuen. Its popu- 
lation is about 27 milHons. Hu-nan is the southern 
division of Hu-kwang, and is larger than the 
northeru portion just described, but it is not so 
thickly populated. 

HURA CREPITANS. Jdun. The siuid box- 
tree, a middle-Bized tree of mpid growth, native 
of tropical America. The trunk is strongly 
anued, the wood light and useless. The sap M 
the leaves and truiik is so very poisonous, as to 
produce blindness in a few days after touching 
the eye. Seeds a violent, drastic, dangerous pur- 
gative. — M. E. J. R, ; Voigt. 

UURALA. Can. Four sorts of Hurala, lamp- 
oil seeil, arc grown in Mysore. — M. E. o/1857. 

HURDAH. Hind. A parasitic fungus in the 
form of an orange-coloured rust. It is of the 
genus Trichobusis ; it attacks growing wheat and 
barley. 

HURDI-MURDI, in Persia, is a term employed 
to designate all the trifling but nt cessary articles 
which tmvellera fling in aiiudl bugs, and carry 
across the saddle on a journey, in order to have 
them at hiuid. 

HURDOUR or Har<laur is the name given m 
Hindustan to the oblong mounds raised in villages, 
and studded with flags, for the puroose of avert- 
ing epidemic diseases, uml t‘Hp«!ciaIiy the cholera 
morbus. • It is called after Hurdoul Lola, the son 
of Bursing Deo, frciin whom are descended the 
rajas of Duttea, The natives have a finn peraua* 
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Bioii tiiiit the cholera broke out in Lord HastingB* i.e. against that of the hands of a watch. He 
camp, in consequence of beef having been killed assumed^ then, that the hurricanes in the Bay of 
for the Eiu-opean soldiers within the grove where Biscay always follow this law. 
repose the ashes of this Bundelkhand chief. His The tyfoons and storms of the China Sea and 
worsliip prevails tliroughout the Upper and eastern coast of Asia appear to be similar in 
Central Doab, a great of Rohiikhand, and to character to the hurricane of the West Indies and 
the banks of the Sutlej. To the eastward the the stonns of the United States coast, when pre- 
worship of Hoolka Devi (the goddess of vomiting) vailing in the same latitudes. A tyfoon which 
has been prevalent since the same period. — Elliot occurred in the China Sea in 1881, affords pro- 
HUREE-HARA. Sansk. Both words are bable grounds for connecting the hurricane at 
derived from Rhree, to take away, possibly the Manilla, October 23-24, with that of October 31 
source of the English word to harry. at Balasor, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

HURINGATI'AH, an entrance to the Ganges, Of 61 hurricanes that occurred north of the 
on the west of Kabn^ab Island. equator, from 1830 to 1854, their numbers were — 

HUR KI PAIRI, sacred steps leading down to in the month of October, 12; May and November, 
the Ganges. 9 ; September, 8 ; April, August, and December, 

HURMUL SEED, Lahuri hurmul, Hind. The each 5; July, 4; June, 2; and March, 1. In the 
Harmalm semina are seeds of Peganum harmala, Bay of Bengal the hurricanes usually occur at the 
grey, small, pyramidal, and triangular, and used changes of the monsoons, in April and May, and 
as rue. — O^Sh, in October, November, and December. 

HUR-PUJA or Har-puja, amongst the agricul- The S.W. monsoon prevails north of the equator, 
tural races of India, the worship of the plough, and when it prevails, the S.E. trade-wind acquires 
This takes place on the day which closes the additional strength from the demand made upon 
season of ploughing and sowing. It generally it to supjJy the S.W. monsoon, these two winds 
occurs in the month of Kartik, but in some places being api^arently one system under the influence 
is held both after the kharif and rabi sowing, i.e. of the earth’s rotation and the high temperature 
in the months of Sawun and Kartik. The plough which prevails in the noithern hemisphere, 
is washed and decorated with garlands, and to Galt'S and hun icanes occur in the Indian Ocean 
use it or lend it after this day is deemed unlucky, south of the equator. Trade-wind gales occur at 
The practice reminds of the Fool-plough in all Beasons, but chiefly in June, July, and August. 
England, a ceremony observed on the Monday In these the wind veers but little. In the extra- 
after Twelfth Day, which is therefore called Plough- tropical gales, between lat. 30° and 45° S., the 
Monday, on which occasion a plough adorned wind veerH much, and in the tropical hurricanes 
with ribbons is carried about, and the peasants the winds veer and shift. 

meet together to feast themselves, as well as wish South of the equator, hurricanes occur in 
themselves a plentiful harvest from the gieat corn November and May, and travel to the W.S.W., 
sown (as they cidl wheat and rye), as well as to and afterwards, but not always, to the S. an«l 
wish a God-speed to the plough, as soon as they S.E., the wind invariably moving round a central 
Wgin to brt*ak the ground to sow barley and space (which is usually characterized by a calm) 
other corn. — Hr. Ajk ii. No. 92, Elliot's Sup. Gloss, from left to right, or with the hands of a watch ; 

HURRICANES. while the storm, wliich has a diameter of 1 to 1500 

Tufan, . Abab., Hind. Tumbhowa, . , . Hind. >“**<*8» moves onwards at the rate of 1 to 20 miles, 

Mou being, . . . Bi’KM. Ginl-bad, . . . l*Ku.s. but more frequently 4 to 7 miles an hour, for a 

Typhoon, Tyfoon, . Enc. Huracan Sp. period varying from a few hours to ten days, 

Orkun, .... (5kum, Kyar, Turk, attended with torrents of rain, and its northern 

Hurricanes have been investigated by (.kilonel half often with lightning. Dr. Thom showed that 
Capper, Quartermaster - Geneml of the Madms south of the equator tliese rotatory storms are 
army, Mr. W. C. Kedfield of New York, Dr. Thom always generated between the N.W. monsoon and 
of the British anny. Colonel Reid, Mr. G. T. S.E. trade-wind. 'I'liey occur only during the 
Taylor of Madras Obser\'atory, and Captain Pid- S.W. monsoon months, and their rise and progress 
dington of Calcutta. A hurricane means a turning are intimately connected with the S.E. trade-wind 
stonu of wind blowing with gi*eat violence, and and N.W. monsoon, two opiiosing winds. With 
shifting more or less suddenly, so as to blow half ships, the safest course is to lie to and watch the 
or entirely round the compass in a few hours, barometer and wind, till the bearing of the centre 
I'ho present state of our knowledge seems to show be known with some certainty, 
that, for the West Indies, the Bay of Bengal, and Of those who have resided at Mauritius, who 
the China Sea, th(‘ wind in a hurricane has two have earnestly studied and discussed the laws 
motions, the one a turning or veering round upon which govern these storms, may lie mentioned 
a centre, and the other a straiglit or curved motion Dr. Thom, Lieutenant Fryers, Royal Engineers, Mr. 
forward, bo that it is both turning round and roll- Sedgewick, who published a little work, which he 
tug forward at the Riuue time. It appears also called The True Piinciple, and ^Ir. Bosquett, of 
that, when it occurs on tlie north side of the the Observatory at Mauritius, who translated into 
equator, it turns from the east, or the right hand, French Piddington’s Hornbook, with annotations 
by the north towards the west, or contrary to of hia own, and who claimed to be able, by care- 
the hands of a watch ; and in the southern hemi- ful and constant meteorological observations, to 
sphere, that its motion is the contmry way, or foretell the occurrence of hurricancB in the Indian 
with the hands of a watch. Piddington’s iirst Ocean, and to describe the course they will take, 
memoir, with the charts and diagrams, showed Uiat The chart in Piddington’a Hornbook sho^s that 
this rule held gocKi for the storm of June 1839 off these cyclones never extend to the northward of 
the Sandheads, and that the wind was reaUv 10° or 12° south latitude in the meridian of Maur- 
blowing in great circles In a direction as described, itius. Therefore vessels leaving the island in the 
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luiiTicaue Beasou for any part of India, sliould 
steer to the northward, passing well to the west- 
ward of the Cargades, a most dangerous group, 
thus keeping a clear sea open to the westward, 
that there may be nothing in the way should it 
be desirable to run to the northward and west- 
ward, which would be the true course to take in 
case of encountering the south-western or north- 
western quadrants of a cyclone (of which in the 
hurricane season a vessel from Mauritius is in 
danger), and this course she should keep until she 
is sufficiently far north to be beyond its influence. 

Of the more remarkable occurrences, that at 
the mouth of the Ganges, on the 7th October 1737, 
was attended by a violent earthquake, and extended 
60 miles up the river ; 20,000 craft of all descrip- 
tions were destroyed, — amongst them, 8 English 
ships and all their crews, — and 300,000 souls are 
saia to have perished in Lower Bengal, or in the 
bay. The river rose 40 feet above its usual 
level. An English church and steeple sank into 
the earth the next morning. 

On 4th October 1739, a cyclone occurred at 
Ganges mouth, in which 30,000 lives were lost. 

Madras has been subjected to severe hurricanes, 
generally in the early part of May or the end of 
October. They seem to travel up from the E.S.E., 
and progress rapidly in a IV.N.W. direction till 
they touch the land, and then they assume a 
westerly or sometimes W.S.W. courge. Their 
ceutres generally come right on to the port of 
Madras. A hurricane has seldom been known to 
extend south of Porto Novo, 120 miles from 
Madras (out at sea they are mot with as far south 
as Ceylon), or north of Ncllore, 100 miles from 
Madras. Their dianwiters are about 150 miles, 
and they revolve in a direction contrary to the 
liamls of a watch. When the hurricane ^s centre 
comes right on to Madras, and there takes a west 
course, the wind is first at N., increasmg in violence 
for a few hours, and then a lull or perfect calm 
for half an hour or so, when the hurricane recom- 
mences furiously from the exactly opposite quarter, 
south. This is in accordance with the theory of 
cyclones. Usually the gale commences about 
N.N.W., showing that the vortex of the cyclone 
bears about E.N.E. Vessels, therefore, warned 
by the baroinctor, the hollow breaking surf, the 
threatening sky, and the signals of tlie master 
attendant, should at once put to sea (having pre- 
viously close-recfcd luid sent down top-hamper). 
The course to steer, and fortunately it is one 
which the wind assists, is S.S.E. to S.E. In a 
few hours the vessel will prolxvbly have the wind 
inoilcmte at west, and may — in fact it has been 
done — sail round the cyclone, the wind veering 
to BOuUi and then to east. Vessels at first steer- 
ing eiist to get away from the land have run 
light into the vortex of the hurricane. The only 
dmiger in a southerly course is from the storm- 
wave setting the ship on shore. If *he lead give 
notice of tins, the ship must be hauled up more to 
the eastward. 

If the gale commence N.N.W. at Madras, and 
end nt S.E., as has often happened, it shows tliat 
the centre has biken a W.S.AV. course, and passed 
a little to the south of the town ; but if it end at 
S.W., it shows tliat the centre has taken a W.N.W. 
course, and the vortex passed to the north of 
Madras. 

In the earliest notices that we have of hurri- 


canes on the Madras coast,— at least of those of 
which we have any record, — was that of the 3d 
October 1746, twenty-three days after the sur- 
render of Madras to M. de la Bourdonnais. On 
the 2d of October the weather was remarkably 
mild during the whole of the day, but about 
midnight a most furious tempest arose, which 
continued with great violence till noon of the 
following day. When it began there were six 
large French ships in the Madras roads, and some 
smaller ones. The Due d^OrleanSy Phoenix^ and 
Lys put to sea and foundered, and in them 
upwards of twelve hundred men were lost. The 
Mermaid and Advice^ prizes, shared tlie same fate. 
The Achille (the flag-ship of M. d(^ la Bourdon- 
nais) and two other vessels of war were dismasted ; 
and they had shipped so much water that the 
people on board expected them to go down every 
minute, nothwithstanding they had thrown over- 
board the lower tier of guns. Of twenty other 
vessels belonging to different nations in the 
Madras roads when the storm began, not one 
escaped, being either wrecked or lost at sea. The 
ship:4 which were at anchor in the road of Pondi- 
cherry felt nothing of this hurricane. 

Another hurricane occurred off Cuddalore on 
the 13th April 1749. (It is rare to meet with 
hurricanes before May.) The English army were 
then on their march to Tanjore, to set Sahoji on 
the musnud and depose Pretaub Singh. Admiral 
Boscawen had agreed to send some ships to escort 
the troops, cannon, and stores to the place at 
which they designed to disembark them, which 
was at Devicottah, south of the Colerun river, 
A dreadful hurricane at N.N.W. came on on the 
night of the 12th of April, and continued all the 
next day. Its greatest violence was between eight 
at night of the 13th, and at two the next morning, 
shifting round from the northward to the east, till 
it came to the south, where it ended. In this 
storm 11. M. ship the Pemhroice (one of those 
appointed for the above service) was driven 
ashore and wrecked on the Colerun shoal, a little 
off Porto Novo. The captain, all the officers 
(except the captain of marines and punser, who 
were ashore on leave), and 330 men were drowned, 
only 12 men being saved. In the same storm the 
74 gun ship Namur (Boscawen’s flag-ship) foun- 
dered in shoal water, not far from Devicottah. The 
first, second, and fourth lieutenants, master, gunner, 
two lieut(*nants of mannea, and 520 men ivere 
drowned ; only two inidahipmen and 24 men were 
saved. The admiral, captain, and some otlier 
vifieers w'ere on shore. The Lincoln and Winchel- 
sea, E.l.C. ships, were likewise wrecked off Fort 
St. David, but the crews wtuv saved. Almost all 
the small ve.ssels that were near Fort St. David 
were lost. H.M. ships Tartar and Detd Castle, 
together with the Sirnllom sloop, being at sea, and 
more t(* the southivard, did not feel the tempest 
in that violent degree with which it raged near 
the coast, but they w'ere all dismasted. The rest 
of the fleet were fortunately at Trincomalee. Tlie 
Englisli camp w'as at that time some miles from 
Porto NovOj and was so devastated that the army 
were obliged to march to Porto Novo for equiixige. 

Orme mentions a hurricane on the Slst October 
1752, us the most violent that had been remembered 
on the* coast. 

The new year of 1761 was usliered in with a 
most violent hurricane at Pondicherry. At this 
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liiiu* the BritiBh were laying to that (own, 
and tlic fleet were in ilio roadti intiTciepting all 
K\ircour by sea. When tlu* atoriii l>i‘gan, Achniral 
Stevfus had with him eight sail of the line, two 
fiigates, a fire-ship, and a ship with stores. From 
« I'.M. of the fllst December, till 10 P.M., there was 
a constant succession of very heavy squalls. 
About 10 P.M., Admiral Stevens, in the Norfolk 
(having for his captain the gallant and unfortunate 
Kempeufelt), was forced to cut his cable, and 
made tlie signal for the squadron to do tlie same. 
But the noise and violence of the gale was such 
(liat no guns could be heard or signals observed. 
Tlie other commanders accordingly obeyed previous 
orders, and continued at anchor, till at length 
their vessels parted, and then with the greatest 
difficulty they got their ships before the wind, 
with scarce any sail set. The gale continued to 
iiicrt^ase until midnight, by w'hich time the wind 
had veered from N.N.W., where it began, to the 
N.E., anti iu an instant it was succeeded by a 
calm, attended by a thick haze. This was of 
short duration, for in the space of a few minutes 
tlie storm burst from the S.S.E., and raged with 
redoubled fury. Had the squadron got under 
sail and proceeded to sea early, they would have 
had an opportunity of gaining sutticient sea-room 
before the storm came from the S.E. The first 
gust of this frt'sh hurricane laid the Panth r on 
her beam-en<Ls, when, the sea breaking over her, 
(Captain Affleck ortlered tlie mizzen mast to be cut 
away. This not relieving the ship, he ordered the 
nmiii-mast to be cut away likewise; it broke 
below the upper det:k with such force that it tore 
it up, and the mast and rigging hanging over the 
side, continued to encumber the ship for a con- 
siderable time, until a heavy sea cleared them. 
The ship then righted, and, the reefed foresail 
having withstood the violence of the gale, by 
means of it they got back in fourteen fathoms 
water, and there let go the sheet anchor ; but not 
bringing up, they cut away the fore-mast, (he fail 
of which carried away the bowsjnit, when the 
ship came rouml, and in this maniuT roih* out 
the st(>rm. The dmtMcu, MiduHnj, and hnlmunth 
were dismasted, and, after much distn ss, came to 
an anchor near the Panther, But it did not fare 
so well with the Newcastle^ the Queenhoronyh 
f I igate, and the Protector fire-ship, who, scudding 
before the S.E. gale, mistook tlieir soundings, and 
drove towards the shore without endeavouring to 
come to an anchor. The roaring of the wind pre- 
vtuited them from hearing the noisi‘ of the surf 
till it was too late. All three came ashore aboiit 
two miles south of Pondicherry. Of their crews 
only seven perished, who were dashed overboard 
by the violence with which tiic ship struck when 
they took the ground. A more miserable fate 
attended the Due d'Acqiiitaine^ the Sunderland^ 
and the Duke store-ship. Tlieir masts withstood 
both hurricanes, but they were diivtm back l>y 
the S.E. tempest, and were under the necessity 
of anchoring; when, bringing up with all their 
masts standing, they broaclud to, and either 
capsized or foundered. The crews, in number 
eleven hundred, perislu d, except seven Europeans 
and as many lascars, who were next day picked 
up floating on pieces of wreck. 

On 21 8t October 176d, a cyclone occurred at 
Madras, which lasted 14 hours; all the ships driven 
on sliore were stranded. 


On the 2l8t October 1773, a violent hurricane 
visited Madras. It began at N.W., and ended 
with the wind easterly. (It must have travelled 
S.W., and the vortex passed south of Madras.) 
The meu-of-war put to sea early, but all the 
vessels that remained at anchor were lost, with 
the crew s. 

The next hurricane of which we have to notice, 
is that of 1782. The weather had been threaten- 
ing, and when it came on to blow, on the 20th 
October, the boats belonging to Sir E. Hughes* 
squailron (then in the roads) were on shore with 
their crews, on duty. The gale commenced at 
N.W., and every vessel that could bear canvas, 
put to sea. Most of the men-of-war boats put 
off to their ships, which W’ere getting under 
weigh, and were reached with difficulty by the 
larger boats, and some of the smaller ; hut some 
boats were unable to reach their vessels, and were 
lost. The Superb was dismasted, and the Pxeter 
was almost rendered a wreck. Sir Edward 
Hughes was obliged to shift his flag to the Sultan, 
Both the Superb and the Exeter got to Bombay 
with jury-masts. The Neckar (a country vessel) 
lost her main -mast, and some vessels foundered 
at their anchors. The morning following the 
hurricane presented a sad spectacle, — upwards 
of a iiundred small country vessels stranded on the 
beach, the whole remaining stock of rice in the 
wareliouses washed away, famine raging, and 
pestilence threatening ! For the ravages of 
Hyder had driven thousands from the country 
to Madras, where already there had been great 
suffering for want of food. Upwards of lOffO 
corpses were buried every week for several w^eks, 
iu large trenches outside the town. The Governor 
(J.ord Macartney) used noble endeavours to 
mitigate the calamily, and set an example by 
sending away all his own horses and serviints. 
Hyder was at Pondicherry, and the admiral’s 
fleet gone! Ships, however, came in laden with 
grain from Bengal ; Hyder Ali died in December, 
and the hopes of the British revived. 

The recuidsuf the Madras Observatory notice 
a In avy gale on the 27th October 1797. The 
barometer did not fall below 29 '465. 

A hunicune occuned at Coringa and Masuli- 
patam on the 28th October 1800. 

On the 4th December 1803, H.M.S. Centurion (of 
50 guns, bearing the flag of Admiral Rainier), on 
her passage from Trincomalee to Madi'as, experi- 
enced a violent hurricane, which left her with 
nothing standing but the bowsprit, and bad 
nearly proved her destruction. The gale com- 
menced about midnight; at 11 A.M. on the 5th, 
the wind flew round in a violent gust to the 
southward, and till 6 P.M. it was blowing a hurri- 
cane. H.M.S. was so severely strained, that she 
had 8 feet of water in her hold, and lier upper- 
deck guns were obliged to be hove overpaid. 
Jury-masts were rigged, and on the 11th tbo 
Centurion anchored iu the Madras roods. H.M.S. 
Albotrosif was dismasted in the same storm, and 
put in at Ne^potam to refit. 

Madras suffered from another hurricane on tbo 
lOtb December 1807. Fortunately there waa only 
one vessel in t.he roads when the storm commenocd, 
and she put to sea. To show the effect of the 
storm-waves, it may be mentioned, from the 
testimony of an eye-witness (Captain Biden) that 
the liottom of a ship of 800 tons, supposed to 
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have been burnt in the roarlH about ton yeare 
before (in 1797), was washed hi<j;h and dry ou the 
beach near Parry’s office ; the whole of her floor 
was perfect, with a large quantity of her ballast 
(pigs of iron kentledge). The devastation along 
the beach and in the town ainl suburbs of Madras 
was very gn^at. It was during this hurricane that 
there occurred an extraordinary rise of the tide, 
which inundated the whole of Black Town. 

Another very disastrous hurricane occurred on 
the 2d of May lyil. Providentially the fleet, 
with the troops for the attack of Java, had just 
sailed. The Dover frigate and Chichester store- 
ship remained jn the roads; they parted, and were 
lost. Ninety country vessels went down at their 
anchors. Only two vessels that were in the roads 
when the hurricane set in, were saved, and these 
put to sea. During this liurricane the surf broke 
in 9 fathoms of water, four miles from shore I 

On the 24th October 1818, Madras again suffered. 
The wind cominruced at north, and, after increas- 
ing in violence, suddenly lulled, and as suddenly 
flew round furiously to south. Tliia hurricane 
travelled west, and its vortex passed over the 
town. The barometer fell to 28 78. 

On the 9th October 1820, there was a hurricane 
commencing at N.VV., veering to W. and S.W. 
The barometer fell to 28*60. Hero the cyclone 
travelled west, and passed to the north of 
Madras. 

On the 30th October 1836, a gale set in from 
north. At 4 r.M. it blew a regular hurricane from 
N.N.W. and N. After an ominous lull of half an 
hour, it flew round with redoubled violcujce from 
the south, at half-past seven r.M. At this time 
the barometer was 28*285. 

On the 29th October, at noon, it had been 30*050 


„ .mh October, at 6 a m 29*940 

„ 30th October, at noon, .... 29*707 

,, .SOih October, at .5 p.m., . . . . 28*891 

„ 30th OctoW, at 7.30 r.M., . . . 28*286 

At midnight, when the gale broke, . . . 29*416 


A storm causing great loss occurred at Bombay 
on the 15th June 1837. 

In November 1839, a hurricane occurred off 
Gorin ga, when a storm-wave laid the shore 8 
feet under water. 70 shins and 700 people were 
lost at sea, and 6000 periJied on shore. 

In October 1842, there was a h^vy gale at 
Madras, but hardly considered a hurricane. 

In May 1843, another hurricane occuired at 
Madras. On this occasion the bniiit of it was felt 
out at sea, and several vessels were lost. Those 
that remained at their anchors rode it out 

The next hurricane at Madras took place on the 
25th November 1846; during it the pressure- 
plate of the Observatory anemometer broke, at a 
pressure of 40 lbs. registered; and the force of 
one heavy gust was computed at 57 lbs. per square 
foot ! The large iron wind-vane of the Observa- 
tory was bent to a right-angle ; and one of the 
flat piers on the Elphinstone bridge blown over. 
These formed data for computation. The 
previous month there bad been an unprecedented 
tall of rain (20) inches in 24 hours). ^ Had the 
hurricane set in before the soil had dried, not a 
single building or tree in Madras would have 
remained upri^t. 

On 19th April 1847, a violent hurricane ex- 
tendi from the equator to Sind. It was severe 
at Ratnagherry ; the Maldives were submerged, 
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followed by severe famine. The Cleopatra was 
lost in this. 

A destructive storm occurred at Bombay on the 
2d November 1 854. 

In July 1780, during a tyfoon in the China 
Sea, about 100,000 people perished. 

A tremendous hurricane, with an inundation 
caused by a storm -wave, occurred at Cuttack and 
around Culcutta, on the 30th November 1881. 

On the 31 Bt October 1831, 800 villages and 
11,000 people were swept away in Ixiwer Bengal 
by inundations, followed by a famine; and the 
loss of life was estimated at 60,000 souls. 

On the 2 1 at May 1832, 8000 to 10,000 people 
perished in the delta of the Gauges. 

On the 8th October 1832, a furious storm and 
disastrous inundation occurred around Calcutta, 
followed by great sufferings at Balasorc. — Jfr. 
Meldntm in l*ro. Brit. Assoc. ^ 1867 ; Pharoah's 
Gazetteer of S. India; Dr. Bnist in Bo. Geo. Tr.^ 
1856 ; Piddimjtony Law of Storms, p. 624 ; American 
Expedition to Japan, p. 137. See Cyclone. 

HURTAL. Fersulphuret of arsenic, orpiment. 
There are two kinds, viz. gobhari hurtal, in yellow 
flakes, used in (ul-painting ; one seer costs Rs, 1^. 
Tabki hurtal, greenish, crystallized, given by 
fakirs in fumigatiun. One ruttee of it is wrapped 
up in a leaf of miiggar-bel, and smoked in a hookah. 
It is evident that the smoker only escapes danger- 
ous consequences, owing to the heat volatilizing 
most of the arsenic; as it is, the little inhaled 
often makes the person Benselcss. Balt is then 
given to restore the senses. Thus employed, tabki 
hurtal is considered a most powerful aphrodisiac, 
ft is also used in ointment ; costs three rupees for 
one seer. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 137. 

HU RUT or Herat, a Persian wheel for drawing 
water from a well ; a corruption of Ruhut or 
Arluit. — Elliot, Supp. Gloss. 

HUSAIN ALl KHAN, KIRMANI, author of 
History of the Reign of Tipu Sultan, translated by 
Colonel W. Miles, London 1844. 

HUSAIN - bin - ALT - ul - VAIZ, surnamed 
Kashifi. He translated the fables of Bedpai from 
the Arabic of Ibn Makaffa, and named them 
Anwar-i-Sohaili, or Lights of Canopus. 

HUSAIN GORI, the first of the Gori dynasty, 
succeeded to the throne of India in a.d. 1157 
(other authorities say 1151 or 1155), by deposing; 
Khusru Shah, the 13th and last of the Ghaznavi 
kings. Mahmud, the nephew and successor of 
Sbahab-ud-Din, was the flfth and last of the 
Gori dynasty. He imparted little influence on 
India. He had attacked the king of Kharasm at 
Takasb, and subdued the Ghikar tribe; but in a.d. 
1206, while returning to Ghazni, he was assassin- 
ated by two of his own tribe, — a^ording to Orme 
in 1212, and another authority gives 1214. 

HUSAINI. Hind. A kind of grape, the large 
sweet kind that are packed in boxes, and sent 
from Kabul in the cola season. 

HUSAINI BULBUL, also called the Shah- 
bulbul, is of the sub-family Myagrinas, and is 
known also as the paradise ny-catcher. It is of 
a chesQut colour for many months, but becomes 
white in the bree^ng season, in its plumage des 
noces. It is a very graceful bird, with very long 
tail feathers, and it is a pretty sight to see it 
flitting from tree to tree ; how the birds prevent 
the long tail feathers from becoming entangled 
in the thorny trees, is difficult to understand. 
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Ill Ceylon, the bird in its chesnut dress is city, and the crop of wheat is used in religions 
called the fire-thief, and the white bird the services. The rank of the actors renders the 
cotton-thief ; it is also called the sultana bulbul, ceremony more imposing at Pekin, and the 
Its colouring is chaste. Mr. Layard has often people of tho capital make more of it than thej 
watched them, when seeking their insect prey, ao in tho provinces. A clay image of a cow is 

ttnn su<ldenly on their perch and whisk their carried to the spot, containing or accompanied 

long tails with a jerk over the bough, as if to by hundreds of little similar images ; after the 
protect them from injury. It is common nliout field is ploughed it is broken up, and the pieces 
Afadras. It is the Tchitroa paradisi, Linn. ; and and sniall images are carried off by the crowd, i-o 
Kiiropeans call it also the bird of paradise. — scatter the powder on their own fields, in the 
Tennant's Ceiflon^ p. 249. hope of thereby ensuring a good crop. The heads 

HUSAN YUSUF of liAhore is tlie silicious of the provincial governments, the prefects and 
frustulc of one of the DialomacefiB. It is of a district magistrates, go through a similar ceremony 
pyramidal form with a convex base, and on each on the same day. In Ningpo, the principal 
triangular face is a prominent rounded knot; features of tho ceremony consist in a solemn 
these markings are not affected by acids, and worship, by all the local officers, of a clay image 
remain after beating to redness. When heated of a buffalo, and imago of a cowherd. The pre- 
in a reduction tube, it gives off a peculiar smell feet then ploughs a small piece of ground, an*! 
and combiLstiblc gas, showing that it is quite in a he and his associates disperse on tho morrow, 
fresh state, otherwise it appears somewhat similar They come together m another temple at dawn, 
to a fossil. Husan Yusuf is collected in lakes and where n series of prostrations and recitals! of 

f onds ill the hills around Srinuggur in Kashmir, prayers are performed by the fathers of the people 
t floats on the surface, and is skimmed off and in their presence, ^'o soon as this is over, tho 
dried. — PoirclV 8 Handbook y p. 320. clay ox is brought out, and all the officers pass 

IIUSANZAI. Between the extreme northern around it repeatedly 'n jwoccasion, striking the 

frontier of the Hazara district and the Indus, there body at a given signal, and concluding the ccrc- 
lics a somewhat narrow strip of rugged and mony by a heavy blow on the head. The crowd 
.mountainous territory ; this is inhabited by the then rush in and tear the effigy to pieces, each 
llusanzai, who therefore dwell in Cis - Indus, one carrying off a portion to strew on his fields, 
that is, on the loft bank of the river. They could In British India, until after the middle of the 
number, perhaps, 2000 fighting men. Tho prin- 10th century, tho Kandh race sacrificed liuman 
cipal hill is known ns the Black Mountain, from bei.igs to the earth goddess, with ceremonies 
its ilark and gloomy aspect. In the adjoining identical with these practisc<l by tluj Chinese and 
tract, within tlic ifazara border, lies ^Ye8tc^n their clay bullock. 

Tournouli, tho fief of a chief politically dependent Most races have had some religions ccrcmoni<‘S 
on the British. at seed-time or harvest ; and to the pn'seiit day, 

HUSBANDRY, Agriculture, Tillage, amongst most of the Hindu races of British 

Znraat ; Fvllaliat, Anan. | Khctl bari, , . . Bkno. India, at the dose of the ploughing and sowing 
Among.st the Chinese, and with several of the season, cither in the spring or autumn, the plougli 
races in India, liusbandry is considered an honour- is worshipped. It is their Ilar-puja. 
able avocation ; but Rajputs, Brahmans, and Maho- The Kuur-mundla of the Hindus in Northern 
nicdans in India deem manual labour derogatory. India, meaning the closing of the furrows, is a 
Husbandry and silk-weaving were tho cailiest of uarao given to the day on winch the sowing is 
the arts cultivated by tho Chinese people. The completed, but also called Kuur-boji and Hariur, 
former was introduced by Shin-nong, the imme- and in the north -w»’8t Dulia jbar or Piilia 
diato successor of Fo-hi, and the silk-weaving by jhar, meaning the cleaning out of the sowing 
an empress ; and to both of these benefactors the basket, — Kuur-boji meaning the filling of fur- 
Chincse perform annual sacrifices on their festival rows. The day is a festival. TJic plough is 
days. with them, husbandry is still highly decorated ; the residue of tho sccd-corn is iniulo 
honoured ; and aunually, at a grand festival in into a cake, which is partaken of in tho open 
honour of tho spring, the emperor ploughs and field, and part of it given to Hrahmans and 
sows part of a field. The ancient Egyptians, beggars. It is tho sccfUcako of the farmers of 
Persians, and Greeks held games and festivals, England, mentioned by Tusser : — 
mingled with religious ceremonies, at seed-sowing; « wife, some time this weeko, if tho wntlirr hold dcaro, 
and in England, formerly, the festival of Ploifgn An end of wheat sowing wo make for tliin yoaro ; 

Monday was hold, during which the plough-light Remember vou, therefore, though I do it not^ 

was set up before the image of the patron saint secd-oako, the pastica, tho fennonty pot. 
of the village. The plough, tho hoc, and from time immemorial 

The Chinese annual ceremony at Pekin con- the drill, have been tho chief agriculturiil implo- 
■iste in ploughing a sacred field with a highly mente of the Hindus, of whom about 70 per cent, 
ornamental plough kept for the purpose, tho arc engaged in himljandry. Their ploughs for 
emperor holding it wnilc turning over three breaking up now ground arc very lionvy, and are 
furrow^ tho princes five, and the high ministera drawn by two to eight team of bullocks, as Uio 
nine. These furrows were, however, so short, nature of the soil demands; but one pair of 
that the monarchs of the present dynasty altered builocks, with a very light plough, suffices for 
the ancient rule, ploughing four furrows, and re- cultivated land. In rice-fields buffaloes are used, 
taming again over the ground. The ceremony The plough of the Hindus for their lighter soils 
finished, me emperor aijia hie ministers repair to is a naturally crooked branch of a tree, with an 
the terrace, ana remain till the whole $old has imn plate ae a share or igniter. Tho cow is never 
been ploughed. The ground belongs to the put to labour by tho agricultural Hindu, the only 
temples of heaven and earth, on the south of the race who so employ it being the homeless wandering 
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Hrinjati. In Malay counl rios the ]»louG[h is nsiially 
drawn by one or two bnfFalocs, whioii aro pecu- 
liarly adapted for the wet land culture of rice, to 
which the use of the ploujrh is almost oxclusivcly 
confined, the cliunkal or large lioe being employed 
in turning up tlie soil in pi nutation culture. When 
the light plough the Hindu farmer is used, tbcr(5 
is a mere scratching of the soil, but it is finely pul- 
verized by repeated cross traversing. This form 
of cultivation has been (hninunced by most of the 
Europeans who have written on tlic subject ; and 
Mr. Ilobortson, of the c^perimentn! farm near 
Madras, constructed a light plough of the shape 
in use in Britain, to be substituted for that of wood 
which is now in use. But in nil such substitutions 
the point which presents itself as dilRcnlt to meet, 
is tlie feebleness of thi^ draught cattle. The plough 
of India is doubtless defective, but it is suited to 
the draught cattle at their command ; and by 
going over and over the ground and making 
repeated stirrings, they eventually get down to a | 
depth of 'U inches, r»r about half an inch Ic.ss than ! 
nil avora jre lea ploughing in Britain. 

M'he f liin(‘8C have a machine which cuts np 
britli the soil and the trefoil roots. It consists of 
a strong wooden frame with throe cross bars, into 
which arc fixed two rows of strong concave knives. 
A bullock is yoked to the maelnne, and, with the 
driver standing upon it, it is urged tlirongh the 
soil in all directions. 

The drill husbandry of Mysore cannot be ex- 
celled. Their drilling-machine sows tliirtccn rows 
at a time, with the greatest regularity; and their 
bullock hoe, with bladcji which jiass betw(’en the 
drills, eradicates weo<ls when the plants are a few 
inches high, and freely and effectually stirs (he soil. 

In British India, the arable land is held by throe 
distinct tenures. Sir William Muir lias described 
three broad distinctions in the title under which 
land was found by the British originally, to be 
owned or managed throughout various parts of 
India, viz. ryot occupancy (^r proprietorship, 
official zainindarship, and village proprietorship. 

The first signifies that the ryot is the heredit- 
ary occupant or owner of his own individual 
holding. The last, village jiroprietorship, signifies 
that one or more persons, or a body of coparceners, 
possess proprietary rights over all the lands (in- 
cluding waste) contained wdthin the boundaries 
of their village or estate ; vilKagc proprietors may 
be either talukdars, zaraindars, pattidars, or mem- 
bers of a proprietary and cultivating brotherhood. 
At the time tliat the British assumed supremacy, 
ryot proprietorship prevailed in the south of 
India, official zamindai'ship in Bengal, and village 
proprietorship i« the N.W. Provinces. 

It may be adiloil, that on the N.AY. Frontier are 
tribal tfnurcs; and in Ilaznra, Peshawur, and 
partly in Debra Ismail Khan, there is a periodical 
redistribution of the holdings amongst the tribes, 
known os Waish or Vaish. In Bannu, the island 
is held in tals, the area of the tribe; in darra, 
the holding of a group of families; and lich’h, 
one family holding. In Dehra Qhazi Khan, each 
member of the tribo holds his own share. 

From the time of the census of 1871, hus- 
bandry of India has been attracting great atten- 
tion, because the population has been increasing J 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence. Also, 
two*ilftR8 of the revenue of British India arc 
derived from the land; and as the Govern- 
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ments of India ami the cultivating tillers of 
the soil arc to a great extent joint proprietors 
of the liiml, it is felt to be the duty of the sUito 
to instruct their partners, and within their state 
rights to prevent cxlvaustion of the R«)il. So far as 
cxf»crience of a century teaches, there are, taking 
the entire country, two bad years to every seven 
good ones ; the fivcragc population affected in each 
instance is about twenty millions ; and the result 
may accordingly be .said to be equivalent to a 
famine over the whole country nearly twice in a 
• century. Erudi of the great provinces, except 
Benp^f, is visited witli drought at intervals averag- 
ing eleven or twelve years, and with famines of 
exceptional magnitude at intervals of about fifty 
years. Bengal enjoys far longer periods of immu- 
nity, and, except in one or two localities, is wholly 
exempt from this visitation. Judging from the 
past, the largest pojmlation ever likely to be 
sinmllancously famine-stricken is about thirty 
millions; and of these, 4} millions will need assist- 
ance during the months of greatest distress, and 
an average of 2} millions for an entire year. 

llow to prevent the soils of India being 
cxbansti‘d, is becoming an increasing .subject of 
thought. With the exception of irrigated lands, 
little manure is employed in India. Tlic principal 
food-crops arc neither manured nor irrigated, and 
so long as morlerately good soils were being tilled, 
a rinlc system of husbandry Bufficed to meet 
(ho wants of cultivators; but now that by the 
jiressure of population inferior soils are being 
taken up, it is necessary that an improved system 
(»f agrieulturc should be adopted. At present the 
farm calUo not at work arc rarely if ever fed ; 
the cows and calves are half-starved, and little 
milk is obtain^'d. Draught bullocks arc ]Virtially 
fed. But fodder grasses aro never cultivated ; and 
the want of power in the draught cattle is a great 
can.sc of defective tilling. It is acknowledged 
that with care produce can be greatly increased. 
Messrs. I.<awcs and Gilbert at Kothamsted, for 24 
years grew wheat on unmanured and manured 
land. Unmanured land yielded only 12-4 btisliols 
per acre, weighing 67 4 lbs. the bushel ; land 
receiving yearly 14 tons of farm-yard manure 
yieldeil 34*1 bushels per acre, weighing 69*3 lbs. 
But tho average produce per acre, on a series of 
observations extending over ten years, in several 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, was found to 
[ be as follows Wheat, 9 bushels, 586 lbs. ; juari, 

[ 10 busliels, 6-60 lbs. ; bajri, 6 bushels, 390 lbs. 

Ill the Dehra Doon tho produce from wheat 
cultivation was found to average 1260 lbs. per 
aefe; and at the Sind experimental farm, bajri 
(Pcuicillaria spicata) has yielded as much as 1420 
lbs. per acre. 

In tho Nile valley the yield of wdicat is from 
8 to 20 fold ; barley, 4 to 18 fold ; maize, 14 to 
20 fold ; Sorghum vul^re, 86 to 48 fold. 

The Famine Commissioners in their report 
(ii. p. 72) give the following os the produce of 
fooa -grains per acre in several parts of British 
India : — 

Pan jab, . . 11 buBlicli, or0*29ofatonpcr acre. 

N. W. 1 Vuvinccs and 

Oudli, and Hengal, 13 ,, 0’3G ,, „ 

1 Central Provinces, . 8 „ 0*21 „ ,, 

Berar, . . .6 ,, 0*10 ,, „ 

Bombay, ^xcl. Sind 

and N. C.inara, . 7 ,, 0*10 ,, ,, 

Madras and Mysore, 11 „ 0*.3 „ 
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Mr. Morris, Chief CommiBsioner of the Central 
Provinces, in his report for 1872-73 (p. 6), gives 
the following ns the average produce per acre: — 

nirr. ll.s. WhPnt. lbs. I f’ott.nn. Ihg. 

Hnipur, . . 002 Sngiir, . , . M21 i Uiiipur, . 52 

KilaKpur, . 120 fro.sj,ani;!il)iuh 1!(»7 i WanUia, . 40 

Balagliat, . 5(»0 -hibhul|^ur, . 000 j Nagpur, . 21 

Chanila, , 075 Narr,iiigpar, , 400 | 

lihuiularn, . 4'IS U.iuMir, . . 452 j 

Sconi, , . 0.54 i 

The area under rultivatcd crops in India is 
equal to one acre per luwl of the population, 
which increases at the rate of 1 per cent, per 
Annum, equal to two millicms yearly. To provide 
for this increase of nurobeis, two methods of 
increasing the production present themselves, 
viz. progressively to inerenso the area of culti- 
vated laud, and gradually to increase the pro- 
duce from the land at present cultivated. Tin' 
equivalent the two methods arc an extensiem 
of cultivation by two millions of acres annually, 
or an increased produce by oiu'-tcnth of a bushel 
annually from the present acreag»'. In coming to 
a decision over ilicse two niethotls, it is neces- 
sary to remark that in British India, tlic best and 
most available land has long been occupied. The 
cultivable area still nntouclied is gri at, but is in 
places remote from population, and requiring much 
oeyond the ordinary caj-ital of an Indian culti- 
vator to bring it into a state of j»ro(lnction. The 
second method !ins tbevoforr to be chictly relied i 
on. One bushel of increase per acre, obtained 
gradually in ten years fjoni the present cultivated 
area, would meet ilic deniaiul of a gradual incroaso 
in the same time of 20 millions of people. The 
produce would then have gradually risen from 
10 to 20 bashcls an acre. 

The population in British India is at present, 
one part with another and one year with another, 
barely raising more than suflicicnt food for their 
requirement, and the Indian Govemment, in 1883, 
arranged with the railways to carry grain frtun 
one district to another at the lowest remunerat- 
ive rates ; because from certain districts it was 
being exported, while the nojmlation in some parts 
is even now pressing on tnc means of subsistence, 
and is increasing at a rate which is causing 
anxiety. The increase in (boat Britain from 18.')! 
to 1861 was 0’fj6 piT cent. In India it has been 
stated at from 0*32 in the N.AV, IVovincca, 0 34 
in Bombay, and 074 in Madras, and it has been 
Bupposcil that tlic normal may be 0 3 and O'O. — 
P. J\ 1880, p. 29. 

The population per square mile has been given 


as under : — , . 

Oudh, 468 i Iforar, 129 

Bengal, 307 Ajmir, 110 

N.W. Proviucew, , . 378 , AKsam, ..... 00 

Madras, 226 I (Vntrnl Provinces, . 01 

Mysore, 187 j Coorg, ..... 84 

l*anjab, 173 ' Burma, 31 

Bombay, 131 i 


On the aves-age, in nil British India, 211 to the 
square mile, — agricultural, 56 per cent. ; tra<lerR, 
18 percent. ; labourers, 16 per cent. ; professional 
ami service, 10 per cent., the labourers being 
mostly employed on the land. 

Between 1850 and 1880, 18 inilHons of acres of 
waste land had been brought under cultivation in 
the Ma^lraa and Bombay IVesidcncics, a qunntitj 
amounting to 80 per cent, of the area under culti- 
vation in 1850. In the N.W. Provinces, from 1840 


1880 there was an inerenso of 6 millions of 
acres, or 30 per cent, of the area under cultivation 
in 1840. In British India, the cultivated area for 
food-crops itt a little more than one acre for each 
individual ; in the Panjab, 0 76 of an acre ; in the 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh, and in Bengal, 0*81 ; in 
Central Provinces, 1*8; in Berar, 1 75; in Bom- 
bay, 1*4 ; in Matbus, 0 *93 ; in Mysore and Burma, 
each 1 acre. — F. Rep. p. 73. 

The Famine Commissioners, in their report of 
1880 (i. p. 30), assuming the population of British 
India at 181,350,000, estimated the area under 
food-crop at 166,250,000 acres, yielding an out- 
turn of 61,330,000 tons of food. The ordinary 
consumption is esiimatcd at 47,163,000 tons, 
leaving a snridns of 5,163,000 tons. The esti- 
mated consumption includes food, 37,980,000 
tons; seed, 3,450,000 tons; cattle food, 309,000 
tons ; and wastage, 2,355,000 tons. 

The famine of 1876-77 affected a population of 
36 millions in the Peninsula of India, and in that 
yctir the crop in Bombay was short of the average 
ny IJ million tons, in Madras by 3.} millions, 
and ill Mysore by 1 million tons. 

The auiqectof Indian husbandry is one of much 
difficulty. The climates, the rains, nnd the soils 
of British India widely differ, and demand from 
the husbandman the most varied treatment. The 
lands in the deltas of the Ganges and Indus are 
annually strewed over with the fine silt which the 
floods of tln se rivers bring down in their course 
from the Himalayas, and cereals ami tho great 
millets me grown with little labour; and by varying 
the crops, the soil in tho.so districts is made toyiifhl 
three crops in tho year. The great volcanic iract 
of the Dokhnn, in provinces reached by tho moist 
winds and rains of the south-west monsoon, and 
covered for ten and twenty feet deep witli the 
regur or black cotton soil, from unknown times, 
has yielded once a-year, without manure, one 
luxuriant crop of wheat, sorghum, or cotton, 
grown in the open fields, witliout other oaro than 
the ploughing, sowing, and reaping. 

The earth nowhere else yields ngricnltiiral pro- 
duce in return for so litllo laliour as in I/)wer 
and gives back the seed so plentifully. In 
the lambs which the Nile ovcrflowB, when the 
water is partially withdrawn, the fellah, without 
previous laliour, throws tho si'ed from his boat 
into the wet nuifJ. Tlieir present yield of whe.it is 
from 8 to 20 fold ; of barley, from 4 to 18 ; of 
maize, from 14 to 20 ; of Sorgbitm vulgaro ^^dnr- 
rah), from 36 to 48 fold. A like fertility is 
repeated in tbo flats of tho deltas of the Imlus 
nnd tho Ganges, where rico crops arc grown defy- 
ing the inundations. 

In India, crops known as tho kharif arosown from 
the latter part of May and beginning of June to 
the early part of August, and are reaped from the 
latter part of October to the early part of De- 
cember. And in districta watered ny the N.K. 
monsoon nnd wdnter rains, rnbi crops arc sown 
from the latter part of August to the early part 
of November, and arc gathered in the spring 
from tho end of February— March to tbo beginning 
of April, being brouglit on by the heavy dews 
and cool nights and winter showers that prevail 
during the cold-weather months of India. 

'Die Rice varieties of the Peninsula of India arc 
sown and ripen at different periods. Some of 
them arc sown in dtdy, but most in August l^mc 
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ripen iu four months in November, some in five 
months in December, and some in six months in 
January or February. 

Of the Oil- seeds ^ "Sesamuin orientale is sown in 
Mayand gathered in August, and Arachis hypogen 
is sown in September and gathered in February. 

Of the Pubesy I^blab vulgaris, Cajanus Indicus, 
Phaseolus radiatus, and Dolichos catiang are gene- 
rally grown on lands depending on the natural 
rains, and their seeds are sown along with the 
millets. Phaseolus mungo and Ph. max. are sown 
in July and gathered in January. Cicer arie- 
tinum is sown in October and gathered in March. 
Dolichos cultratus, Phaseolus aconitifolius, and 
Pisum sativum are sown in December and gatlicrcd 
iu February. 

F or MilktSy the ground is ploughed up, and the 
seeds sown broadcast, in July or August, and 
reaped in November or December, — 

Panicum miliaceum, WilUle.y or varagoo, in six 
months ; 

Pcnicillaria spicata, or cumboo, in four months ; 
Panicum miliare, or shama, in three months ; 
iSorghmn vulgarc and its allies ripen in five 
months ; 

Setaria Itnlica, or tennay, in four or five 
months. 

In Kandahar, the spring or rabi harvest pro- 
duces wheat, barley, pulses, beans, lentils, madder, 
etc. The autumn or kharif harvest crops arc 
mni«}, pulse, rice, beans, carrots, turnips, egg- 
fruit, beetroot, love-apple, tobacco. 

In most parts of Afghanistan and in the extreme 
N.W. of India the crop sown in the end of autumn, 
and reaped in spring, consists of wheat, barley, 
Krvum lens (addus), Cicer arietinum (nukhud), 
with some peas and beans. The other crop is 
sown at the end of spring, and reaped in autumn, 
and consists of rice, Panicum Italicum, and P. 
miliaceum, Sorghum vulgare, Penicillnria spicata 
Zea mays, and PhaseoluB mungo. 

The former, the spring harvest, is the most 
important in the countries west of the Suliman 
range. The latter,, the autumn harvest, called by 
the Afghans Paniveh or Tirmani, is on the whole 
the roost oonsiderame. But there are modifications, 
accoiding to climate. In the Hazara country, and 
also in all tiie coldest parts of Afghanistan and the 
neighbouring states, they sow their only harvest 
in spring, and reap it in the end of autumn. 

In the Kharaoti (Karoti), the Kattiwaz, and some 
other elevated countries in that neighbourhood, 
tlicy sow their only crops at the end of one autumn, 
and reap it the beginning of another. 

In ^jawar, Panjkora, in the country of the 
Upper Momunds and that of the Utman^ Khel, 
wneat is the }'rincipal grain sown, and their m<»t 
important harvest is that which is reaped in 
summer. 

In Peshawur, the Bangash, Jaji, Daman, and 
Isa Khcl countries, the harvests are nearly equal : 
but in the eastern countries, that which is reaped 
in autumn is the more important. Wheat is the 
chief food of the people, though in several parts 
the millets, Panicum, Sorghum, and PeniciDaria 
apicata are also made into bread. Indian com 
heads are eaten roasted as a luxury. 

About towns the food -grains mentioned are 
largely supplemented by their piles harvest, of 
mvdk melons, water melons, various kinds of 
cucumbers, pumpkins, gourds, grown everywhere 


in open fields like grain. And in the gardens arc 
grown carrots, turnips, beetroot, lettuce, onions, 
garlic, egg>plant, spinage, and greens of all kinds, 
cabbage, cauliflower. Barley is given to horses, 
and turnips are sown for cattle. 

Rice is grown in most parts of Afghanistan, but 
in very different quantities. In Swat and Pesha- 
wur it is most abundant. 

Berar is a province in the centre of the Penin- 
sula, which receives the rains of the 8.W. monsoon 
from June to August, and the winter rains of 
December and January, and its seed times and 
harvest times are as under. The plants with an 
asterisk (•) are irrigated : — 



Sown. 

Harvested. 

Abrus precatoriuB,* . • . 

June 

November 

Allium sativum,* , , . 

November 

March 

A. cepR,* ...... 

M 


Cajanus Indicus, .... 

Juno 

Jan., Feb. 
January 

Capsicum annuum,* . . 

June 

Chavica betle,* .... 

May 

in a year 

Cicer arietinum 

Ootobor 

February 

Convolvulus batatas,* . . 

September 

February 

Coriandrum sativum,* 

Juno 

January 

Crotalaria juncea, . . . 

Juno 

October 

Curcuma longa, .... 

July 

January 

Ervum Ions, ..... 

October 

January 

Oossypium Indicum, . . 

June 

January 

Hibiscus cannabinus, . . 

June 

Nov., Dec. 
August 

indigofera tinctoria,* . . 

Juno 

l^thyrus sativus, . . . 

October 

January 

Linum usitatissimum, . . 

Octob(sr 

February 

Morinda citrifolia, . . . 

June 

in .3 years 

Nicotiana tabacum, . . . 

July 

December 

Oryza sativa,* .... 

Juno 

Oct., Dec. 

Panicum pilosum, . . . 
Papaver somnifenim,* . . 

Juno 

October 

October 

Feb. , March 
October 

Penicillarin spicata, . . 

July 

Phaseolus mungo, . . . 

June 

November 

Pisum sativum, .... 

October 

January 

November 

Ptychotis ajwain, . . . 

June 

Baccharum officinaruro,* . 

Jan. or May 

in 12 months 

Sesamum Indicum, . . » 

August 

January 

Sinanis ramosa, .... 

November 

February 

Sorglium vulgare, . . . 

May, July 

July, Deo. 

Triticuin ssstivum, . . . 

November 

February 

Zea mays,* 

June 

September. 


In India, diseases and wild beasts cause heavy 
losses to the agriculturists. On this form of loss 
the Mysore Administration Reports for 1873-74 
to 1876-76, have shown the losses in cattle sus- 
tained by their owners,— 



1874-1876. 1 

1876-1876. 


From 

Sickness. 

By Wild 
Beasts. 

FVom 

Sickness. 

By Wild 
Boasts. 

Cows 

Bulls or bullocks, 
Male buffaloes, . 
Felhalc ., 

Sheep and goats, 
Horses, . . . 

Asses, .... 

33,440 

24,655 

5,450 

12,575 

67,129 

826 

1,797 

1,522 

1,041 

279 

414 

1,681 

45 

43 

42,843 

33,089 

8.971 

16,979 

55,181 

vOO 

1,396 

1,299 

921 

246 

381 

1,685 

66 

31 

Total, . . . 

145,772 

5,025 

158,625 

4,629 


In 1873-74, the cattle of all kinds numbered 
2,911,684, and the deaths 138,759. In 1874-76, 
the respective numbers were 2,921,962 and 
150,797, the increase of 12,038 deaths having been 
due to cattle disease in the Mysore and Haasan 
districts. 

Irrigation, — ^Tho crops are liable to 
juries from insects and fungi, which will be found 
mentioned under Insects. Rato, locusts, h^nas, 
elephants, also cause losses; but that which is 
most drived is droughts, for the rainfall ffuctuatea 
from year to year as much as 60 per cent on either 
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Bideixof tlie average, and failure of the fains results i Liebig, in his letters on Modern Agriculture 
in scarcity and famine. The rains on the seaward (pp. 176-77), remarks that * there are fields that 
sides of the Western Ghats and of the Arakan Hills may yield without manuring, for 6, 12, 60, or 
never fail, the inundations and the canals of Sind 100 years successively, crops of cereals, potatoes, 
and TiOwer Bengal protect the crops from all fear vetches, clover, or any other plants, and the 
of drought; but in Mysore, the Ceded Districts, whole produce can. be carried away from the 
Sngole, Orissa, Hyderabad, Rajputana, Oudli, land, but the inevitable result is at lost the same ; 
N.W. Provinces, and the Panjab, the rains have the soil loses its fertility, the fields will ultimately 
often failed, and millions of the inhabitants and bo brought to a state of exhaustion, the corn will 
their cattle have perished. The Tamil, Teling, only yield an amount equal to the seed, the 
and Gond races have evinced much ingenuity in potatoes will no longer produce tubers, and the 
constructing tanks wherever the slope of the vetcheBorclovcrwilldie away after barely appear- 
ground admitted, and the races along both banks ing above the ground.’ 

of the Lower Indus have laboriously formed These remarks arc admonitory to the cultiva- 
inundation canals. With ^vater, in tropical coun- tors, the State, and the people. If the land bo only 
tries, plants of some kind may be grown. But half tilled, and be starved as regards manure, the 
much injury results from profuse supply of canal share of the produce falling to the State will 
water swamping the lands. Land is destroyed appear larpo; but the more produce it can be 
unless there bo perfect drainage ma<lG before the made to yield, the more easily will the land-tax 
irrigation is arloptcd. The w'atcr must be able be paid. Throughout India the ground around 
to get out of the land os well as to get into it the village site is always resorted to by the 
with equal facility. Of all the supplies, river inhabitants, and tobacco is there the most frequent 
water is the best, as it brings with it a large crop. It is almost the only open field that receives 
proportion of silt ; after that comes water from animal refuse, four-fifths of the cattle droppings 
tanks, then the natural rains ; and worst of all being dried and used as fuel. The average daily 
are the waters of wells and canals, for they con- weight of cows’ droppings is 4 or 6 lbs. daily, 
tain much saline matter in solution, and chiefly equal to 15 cwt. per annum; two-thirds are con- 
soda. Salts in undue proportion render soils sumed as fuel, excepting during the rains. How 
sterile, Mr. Robertson of the Sydapet farm says little tlie fields receive, is known from the fact 
that soil which contains more than a half per that there is one head of horned cattle to every 
cent, of salts, capable of being washed out by two cultivated acres, — plough cattle, rnilch cattle, 
water, cannot possibly be productive. Mr. E. C. and buffaloes. Even the small portion retained 
Schrottky says that the remedy for this is subsoil for manure is wasted, no care being biken to 
drainage. prevent loss by drainage or evaporation. Mr. 

Manure. — ^Next to water in agricultural value Buck mentions that at Farrakhabad night-soil 
comes manure. The Chinese, of all the eastern has been utilized for ages past, as much ns 
races, are the most successful applicrs of manures, Rs. 16,000 to 20,000 being paid there by the 
utilizing them from the animal, vegetable, and cultivators to the sweepers, 
mineral kingdoms, and applying them in a skilful In the general non-use of manure, the prevail- 
manner, growing green crops for manure, which ing practice has been to throw the exhausted 
they plough down into their fields, and using fields out of cultivation for periods of years, after 
recent animal refuse in a greatly diluted sU\tc. which it is again broken up into great inaRses by 
Throughout British India, the husbandmen are iron bars. Full o ops are not immediately obtained, 
thoroughly acquainted with the value of manures, In the Chanda district, it has been observed that 
both^ fresh and decomposed, but the quantity where fresh soil is broken up for rico cultivation, 
obtainable is barely sufficient for their garden the ground can never bo got into proj)er order 
cultivation. Even if all the cattle refuse could during the first year, and the yield is less than in 
be had, it would still be insufficient ; but iu most the old fields. In the second year tJ»o return 
f»art8, owing to the scarcity of firewood, dric<l rises to about an eighth above that of the old 
cow-dung cakes are the chief fuel. Also, with fields, and increases gradually year by year until 
every increase of irrigation, manure is necessarily the fifth, when it reaches 50 per cent above the 
more and more needed, the soluble jiarts of the yield of the old fields. It then commences to 
soils being more easily taken up, and arc more decline, and in about another five years has sub- 
frequently so by the more frequent cropping. The sided to the level of the old fields. Land yielding 
soils of many parts of British India are thus in dry crops seems also to reach its highest point of 
danger of liccoming utterly barren. Learned men fertility in the fifth year of cultivation, but it falls 
from ancient times have been warning ngricultur- more slowly to the condition of old fields than is 
ists pxi this point. In the first century of the ' the case with rice lands, and in field twenty 
Christian era, IL Junius M. Columella, in a letter , years old will be more productive than one which 
to Publius Silvinus, pointed out that the sterility | nos been twenty years under the plough. When 
of their fields is to be attributed to their own • a cultivator sees a field becoming HtoriUs be 
doings. Mr. H. C. Carey of Philadelphia has shown allows it to be follow for from two to five years, 
that in the States, in the beginning of the 19th in the meanwhile pasturing his cattle then^on ; 
century, 25 to 80 bushels of wheat per acre were i and when the land m again sown, it is found to 
to be got, but latterly only 12 bushels. In Virginia I give a yield equal to its neighbours, 
and Kentucky, tobacco was grown until the soil was : Green manure, ploughed in, has several advan- 
completely exhausted, and had to bo abandoned, tnges. It saves tmnsport, rapidly decomposos, 
In a late Settlement Report in the IToslmugnbad ' sfves all the constituents of tne manure; whih^ 
district, it was stated tlmt in the Nerbadda valley, drimmposing, raises tijc temperature of the soil, 
fifty Years before, the rate of produce had been protects the soil from the effect of solar heat , 
tenfold, but only sixfold at the date of the roi>ort. prevents ovaporatinn, I'etnins fertilizing gases, ami 
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pulverizes the soil. The jute and cassia leaves and storing manure, to arrange for the prcHcrvatwn of 
exhausted indigo plants arc largely utilized in its fluid parts, under-draining being adopted to 
this way. Bone-dust is only employed in places bring fresh soil under tillage.- -,S7r ITenrij FJlioCs 
superintended by Europeans. .Supplement; Mr. It. If. Flliot and Mr. 1\ (\ 

Progre.H .^. — The British have been very desirous Dmwer.^ in Jo. Sor. of Ath; Carnerp/'s Karhahri 
of improving the husbandry of the people, and Technicalities ; R 11. Baden Powell, Econotn. 
have succeeded to a small extent. Millions sterling Prod, of the Panjnh ; Manual of the Land Itevenme 
were expended in experiments to improve the Sifstems of India; E. C. Schrottky, Itationol 
staple of cotton ; much encouragement was given Agriculture; Mr. F. N. Wright, Agriculture in 
to the silk and lac industries; unsparing and Cawnpore; Mysore and Central Provine(s AdminL 
successful efforts have hem made to establish stration Reports; Baron von Mueller's Select 
tea, tobacco, cinchona, hop, and caoutchouc plants; Plaufs; MarCregnr, up. 35, ; irZ/.v. Gln.<(.^. ; 

opium cultivation has bern brought to the highest Williams' Middle Kingdom, ii. p. 109 ; Ward, p. 101 \ 
pitch of perfection ; the indigo manufacture has Peschel on Man, p. 492. ’ 

attracted many Europeans, though the manufnc- HUSE, a transparent fabric of Manilla, of 
ture of the last two products has been left entirely which the shirts of the coloured population arc 
to native skill ; tobacco varieties have been intro- made. It is made from the fibre of the Mu?a 
duced ; an .attempt was made to introduce the fine textilis, — Oliphavt. 

cochineal insect; a little has been done to introduce HUSKS, on which the prodigal son desired to 
improved breeds of cattle and sheep ; much hao appease In's hunger, were the pods of the Ocra- 
b^^en done for filjvous jdauts ; and by agricultural tonia siliq\m. 

exhibitions, agri-Lorticnlturnl societies, farms, fairs, HUSN and HASN, pi. Hasnein, sons of Ali, 
and agricuitural banks, forests have been pro- a cousin of Mahomed, by Fatima, Mahomed’s 
tocted, ))]anting of trees encouraged ; great canals daughter. Htisni Bynd, a descend.ant of Hasnein. 
constructed for irrigation ; loans have been made HUSN-ABDUl. is a town between Raw\ai 
for well-diirging ; while railways, harbours, and Pindi and Peshawur. Jt has a sacred tank, 
improved oerau steamers have aided in the dis- supplied by many rivulets, and crowded with fish, 
trihution, ainl emigrants have been encouraged A stone there has a rude bas-relief, said to bo nii 
.and protected. These have been regarded by the imun ssioii of a foot. 

British rulers .08 their duties. ilUT or Hoth, a small H.aluch tribe in the 

Ninety per cent, of Indian exports arc raw Dchra Glnazi Khan district, 
products, and steady efforts have been nmdt' to IIT^T-GAR or Hat-gar, a weaver caste in the 
improve the means of transit and distribution on CanarcFe-R|>eaking country about Belgaura. 
rivers, canals, ocean sliips, roads, and r.ailw.ays. HUTTIEELE or ILafljile, one of the Panchpiri, 
In scarcities and famines, perhaps, no efforts can or five noted s,aint« of the lower orders of Hindn- 
stave off the destruction of the cattle needed for stan. lie is paid to have b(‘cn the sister’s son of 
carriage, and a meteorological department has Ghazi Mcean, and lies buried at Bahraich, near the 
formed to watch and give warning of climatic tomb of that celebrativl martyr. 
ebangpR, The countries adjoining Further India, HUT-HU, SAKSK.,iii Hindu asceticism, signifies 
still spanscly inhabited, can be looked to for years the cxtcrnnl means u.scd to fix the mind upon the 
to come as food granaries, but early effort should be Gnc Spirit. These means are, sitting in a particular 
made to encourage anddevelope the arts. Railw'ay posture, keeping the (‘yes fixed on tho end of the 
workebopa, spinning .an<i weaving companies, tea, nose, repeating a p.articnl.ar n.ame, .and many other 
cottmi, c.>ffrr, and cinchona plniitcrR have done practices equally rnlicuIouR. 
much, but tho fishermen need to have facilities HUTTON, Majoh, author of Note on the Cul- 
afforded for s.aHing their fieh captures, which is tiiro of Silk at Kandahar; on the Wool and 
the sole amiurd foot! that almost all the raccR cat; Woollen ManufactureR of Afghanistan; Zoology 
.and the climates of the. wcBtern roast of India of Kiindahar. 

and of Burma arc inimical to c.attle and sheep. HUTTON, Dii., a Bombay medical officer, author 

Much is stili cai)ablc of being accomplished in of a History of the Kooria Mooria Islands in tlio 
the w ay of improving existing and abiding new Royal and Bombay Geographical Society’s Journal ; 
varieties of fruit and timber trees, root plants, East Indian Marine Survey. — P. P, 
vegetables, cereals, pulses, and millets, condiment HUWANA, Can., the flower fish, occurs in a 
pi, ants, trufflcB, mnshrooms, with herbage and serious small lake of fresh water close to the sea, 
fodder plants for cattle. near Cundapur in N. Canara. They are con- 

Trees Bhould be planted in groves and lines, to sidered a delicacy, and used to be sent by runners 
afford shelter from drying hot winds. They are a to Tipu Sultan, They are caught by a number of 
powerful engine in the production of coolness and boatmen moving from one end of the lake, 
moisture, and their leaves furnish manure. I’rizcs HUZUR. IIinp. A respectful form of address 
and pavjTiente should be made to persons who sue- to pci^oDa of rank, equivalent to ‘ presence,’ — the 
cossfuUy raise trees in exposed situations, for a tree preBcnce, the royal presence, 
cannot be raised by Government cmploy^.8 under HUZURASH, name of the translation of the 
three to five rupees. Sir George Campbell, when Zendnvesta into Pehlavi, a mixture of Semitic 
in tlie Punjab, issued an order that every man and Iranian, made in the' time of the Saasanidas. 
who cut down a tree should plant five in ita place. Pehlavi was the language used by tho Sassaniaii 
The breed of stock, cattle, sheep, and goats could dynasty.— J5«wsfw ; Max Muller. See Honover. 
bo further improved, and better varieties imported; HWA-KEA^-TSZB, the Chinese cycle of CO 

andtheymaybepersuaded to rear fowls of kinds, years. The Chinese year commences from tho 
and to add to their stock by domesticating bees, conjunction of the sun and moon, or from tlio 
The preservation of fodder crops by cnsillago nearest new moon to the 16th dc^cc of Aquarius, 
might be introduced, and greater care tsken, in It bas 12 lunar months, some of 29, some of 30 
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days, To adjust the lunations with the course 
of the sun, they insert, when necessary, an inter- 
calary month. Day and night are divided into 
12 periods, each of 2 liours. — Gutzlaff'^s Chinese 
History^ p. 73. 

HWANG -te-wang, and Tcen-taze, are titles 
which have been held by Chinese emperors. 
\tang is commonly translated king; the other 
emperor. See China, C84. 

HWOII-FU, Chinese living Buddhas. 

HWUf-HWUI KEAOU. Chin. The Maho- 
medan religion. 

HYACINTH, a mineral used as a precious 
stone, consisting of silica and zirconia, trans- 
parent, and of a red colour. 

HY^ENINA, a sub-family of the Fclidm, digiti- 
grade carnivorous mammalia, distinguished by 
having their fore legs longer than their hind legs, 
by their rough tongue, great and conical molar, 
or rather cutting-and-crushing, teeth, projecting 
eyes, large ears, and a deep and glandular pouch 
beneath the anus. In general form, hyaenas 
resemble dogs more than cats; and Linnaeus 
classed them with the former, to which they 
^pcar united by the Lycaon pictus of S. Africa. 
Tliere is one species in India, — 

Hyajna striata, Zimmer.^ II, vulgaris, DemaresL 

Naukra-bagh, • • Beno. i Taras ; Hundar, . Hind. 

Har-vagh, ... ,, ! Lakhar-baghar, . ,, 

Kirha ; Kat-kirba, Can. Lakar-bag’h, . . „ 

Korna-gandu, . . „ ■ Lakra-bag'h, . . „ 

Rora of Centbal India. Jhirak of . Hurkiana. 

The striped hymna is of a pale, yellowish -grey 
colour, with transverse tawny stripes, nock and 
back maned, and ordinary length is 3 feet 6 inches 
to root of tail; tail 17 inches. It prefers open 
countrv, and generally digs a hole for its den on 
the side of a hill or mountain, or lurks amongst 
ruins. It Is quite a nocturnal animal, sallying 
forth after dark and hunting for carcases, the 
bones of which it gnaws, occasionally catching 
some prowling dog or stray sheep. It generally 
returns to its den before sunrise. Its call is very 
unpleasant, almost unearthly. The young are 
easily tam^, and show much aitacbinont to their 
keepers or masters, uttering sounds not unlike 
human laughter. 

The spotted hyasna (H. crocuta) and the brown 
bymna, which is a third species of the genus, are 
restricted to Africa. Their jaws are enormously 
strong, and when they bite they hold on obsti- 
nately, and can with difficulty made to let go 
their hold. The voice of the spotted liytena when 
excited resembles a laugh, whence it is commonly 
known as the laughing hymna. The hymna and 
lion are eaten by the Arabs . — JerdorCs Mammals, 

HYALiEA TkIDENTATA, Zam., of the seas 
of the B. Archipelago, has the power of expanding 
its keel appendices into the form of large, oval, 
semi-transparent leaves of a light green colour. — 
ColUngwood, 

HYALONEMA LUSITANICUM, the glass - 
jropNs; a vitreous sponge of the Japanese seas. 
It is small and cap-shamd, pierced through the 
centre by a number of clear glass fibres, twisted 
together into a column 8 or 12 inches long. It 
roots ita^ in the mud by a twisted wisp of strong 
flint needles, somewhat on the principle of a 
screw pile. So long as there were only Japanese 
i|>ecimens to study, which was top and which 
Dottonii which the tiling itself and which para- 


sites growing on it, whether it was a sponge or 
a zoophyte, or something eke,— could not be 
settled. But the discovery of the same or- a 
closely - allied species in abundance, from the 
Butt of Lewis down to Setubal on the coast of 
Portugal, where the shark fisliera call it sea- 
whip, has given savans specimens enough on 
which to make up their minds, and has added 
another form to the list of those common, 
strangely enough, to European seas and to those 
of Japan. — Capt. St Johij p. 77. 

Hi AT. Arab. Life, said by Mahomedans 
to have been created on the 10th day of Ma- 
harram. 

HYAT QAIiANDAR, also Baba Booden, or 
Bawa Booden, a Mahomedan devotee, who settled 
on the Baba Booden Hills, on the Nuggur district 
of Mysore. On his arrival or return from Arabia 
he brought with him some coffee berries, since 
which time the plant has continued to be grown 
in that district. 

HYDASPhlS or Bedasp^, the ancient Greek 
names of a river of the Pan jab, called in San- 
skrit the Vitasta; it is the Jnelura or Behut of 
the present day. 

HYDERABAD, in lat. 17® 21' 45" N., and long. 
78° 30' 10" E., on the right bank of the river 
Musa, is the capital of an independent inland 
kingdom of the same name, in the centre of the 
Peninsula of India. The territory lies between 
lat. 15° 10' and 21° 41' N., and long. 74° 40' to 
81° 31' E., and has an area of 98,000 square 
miles, with a population of 11,250,000 ; and since 
the 15th century, it has been under Mahomedan 
rulers of the Bahmani, Kutub Sholii, and Azof 
Jahi dynasties, the second of whom ruled from 
the adjacent fortress of Golconda, and was over- 
thrown by Aurangzcb, 1687. 'The Hyderabad 
country is in the table-land of the Dekhan, from 
1250 to 1800 feet above the sea, and is surrounded 
by British provinces. It has been formed by the 
preceding and present dynasties out of several 
nationalities, viz. part of Gondwana on the 
N.E., Teiingana on the E. and S.E., Maharastra 
on the N.W., and the Canorese or Karnatica 
speaking co\mtry on the S.W. and S. ; and 
the four languages of these races are current 
in their respective limits, that of the dominant 
Mahomedan race being the Urdu or Hindu- 
stani, with Persian os t£o epistolary language of 
the court 

It comprehends the seats of some of the greatest 
and most powerful ancient sovereignties of the 
Dekhan: — Kalyan, the capital of the western 
Chalukya and Bijala Raya dynasties ; Devagiri or 
Deoghur, the capital of the Yadava; AVarangal, 
that of the Xakateya ; and the great Mahomedan 
principality of Kulburga, which subsequently split 
into the subordinate powers of Bijapur (the 
Adil Shahi), Ahmadnaggur (Nizam Shani), Gol- 
conda (Kutub Shahi), Berar (Imad Shahi), and 
of Beder (Birud Shahi). In the tract lying 
between the Mysore, Hyderabad, and the Mah- 
ratta country, were several smaller chieftaincies, 
such as that of the Nawab of Banaganapilly, a 
Syud family in the east of the Ceded Districts ; 
the Pathan nawabs of Kurnool, on the right bank 
of the Tumbudra river * farther west, the Reddi 
chief of Gadwal ; the Mabratta ruler of Sundur, 
one of the Qhorpara family ; the Kshatriva raja, 
Narapati of Anagunda, the representative descend- 
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ant of the great king Rama of Vijayanagar, 
who was overthrown by the combination of the 
Mahomedan kings of Golconda, Kulburga, Bija- 
jmr, and Ahmadnaggur ; the Pathaii nawab of 
ISliahpur, the Ghorpara chieftains of Ganjander- 
garh and Akalkote ; and at Ghurguntah and 
Beder Sholapur are the descendants of Rid Naik, 
a Jieder soldier, to Avhom Aurangzeb granted a 
small territory in the Itaichoro Doab, for the aid 
given at tlie siege of Bijapur. 

The rulers of the reigning Asof Jahi dynasty 
have been 

1. Kamr-ud'Din, styled Asof Jah, Nizam- 1713-1748 

ul-Mulk, subahdar of tho Dekhan. 

2. Nasir Jang, eldest son of Asof Jah, mur- 

dered by Tathans. 

3. Muzafar Jang, grandson of Asof Jah, 

and nephew of Nasir Jang, killed during 
a mutiny of his troops. 

4. Salabat Jang, third son of Asof Jah, 1761 

deposed by his younger brother in 1761, 
and died in x^rison two years afterwards. 

6. Nizam Ali, younger son of Asof Jah, . 17ril-1803 

C. Secunder Jah, son of Nizam Ali, . . 1803-1820 

7. Nasir-ud-Dowla, son of Secunder Jah, . 1829-1857 

8. Afzal-ud-Dowla, son of Nasir-ud-Dowla, 1857-1860 

9. Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, Br., infant son 1869- 

(2J years) of Afzal-ud-Dowla. 

The founder of tho present dynasty was a 
distinguished officer of Aurangzeb. Ho wits a 
Turani noble, whose name was Chin Kilich Khan. 
He Bi^ccecded Daoud Khan in tho government of 
the Dekhan. After various intrigues during the 
weak reigns of Ferokhsir and of the Synds, Mir 
Hasan Ali and Mir Abdallah, after the assassination 
of Ferokhsir in 1718, in the reign of ^luhanunad 
Shah, Asof Jah, in 1720, when governor of 
Gujerat, revolted, overran Kandesh, and captured 
Asirgarh. He was subsequently apjx)inted vizir, 
but, (lisgusted with the vicious courses of the 
emperor, ho returned to the Dckhnn, defeated 
Jiful minz-ud-Dowla, and in 1724 re-established the 
Hydenibad kingdom near Golconda, where the 
Kntub Sliahi family had ruled till overthrown by 
Aurangzeb. 

In 1748, Nizam-ul-Mulk died, aged 104 years. 
His second son, Nasir Jang, nssumed the govern- 
ment; but Muzafar Jang, a grandson of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, took the lead, declared himself subahdar of 
the Dekhan, and joined Ciianda Sahib and Dup- 
leix, and in 1749 fought and won tho battle of 
Ambur. Various intrigues occurred, in which 
Nasir Jang formed friendships with the three 
Pathau chiefs of Cuddapah, Kuniool, and Sava- 
norc ; but he was attacked by the French before 
Ginjie, where one of the Pathan chiefs shot him. 
On this Muzafar Jang was released from prison 
and declared Nizam. He joined Chanda Sahib 
and the French under Dupleix, but he was assossi- 
nated by the Nawab of Kurnool on his way to 
Hyderabad, in 1751, when M. Bussy declared 
Salabat Jang, the youngest uncle of the deceased, 
to be the Nawab of Arcot. 

Salabat Jang alternately combined with and 
opposed M. Bussy, was deposed in July 1761, and 
was shortly after assassinated by his brother, 
Nizam Ali. 

In 1703, Nizam Ali met tho army of Madhava 
Kao, Peshwa, under Raghoba, on the banks of 
the Gotlavcry, and was completely routed. From 
that time till the beginning of tho 19Ui century 
the French and Britisli inHucncc alternated, until, 
under a treaty of date the Isl September 1798, 
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the British surrounded and disbanded tlic French 
battalions. Since the treaty of tho Ist September 
1798, under renewed treaties, the Hyderabad 
Government has subsidized a brigade of the British 
Indian army. It has consisted of all arms, and 
has varied in strength from above 4000 to over 
15,000. Tn 1798 they numbered 6801 ; in 1820, 
15,489; in 1867, 4494 ; and in 1882, 5683. To 
provide for their pay by the treaty of the 12th 
October 1800, the Nizam ceded all the territories 
he had acquired by the Alysore treaties of 1792 
and 1799, yielding about 17,58,000 pagodas. 
The.se Ceded Territories comprise tho collcctorates 
of Bellary, Cuddapah, and Kurnool ; and from 
1800-1 to 1880-81, the receipts have been Ks. 
47,47,53,951, and charges Ra. 16,24,65,997, net 
Rs. 31,22,87,954 in t!)e 81 years, or annually 
Rs. 38,55,406. In addition to the subsidiary force, 
the Hyderabad Government has, since 1811, kept 
up another armed force, known as the Hyderabad 
Contingent. . U had its origin in the inefficiency 
of the Nizam’s troops, and has been commanded 
by European officers, some of whom were lent 
from the Indian army; but, after the treaty of 
2 Ist May 1853, the officers became entirely of tho 
latter class, and until that change it was styled 
the Nizam’s army. In 1811, the strength of its 
cavalry was 9000, and of the infantry and artillery 
8000, with 25 guns and 20 European officers. 
From 1815, there has been a gradual reduction 
of the Contingent. In 1853-54, when the change 
to the pr(‘sent syste'm was made, the strength was 
9799, with 37 guns and 881 camp followers ; and 
in 1880-81 the artilhuy and infantry numbered 
5432, cavalry 2200, witli GO European officers, 
20 warrant and non-commissioned officers, 16 
guns, and 1040 camp followers. Tho total mili- 
tary force of the Nizam has been returned ns 
consisting of 71 field and 654 other guns, 551 
artillerymen, 1400 cavalry, and 12,775 infantry, 
besides a largo body of irregulars. Tlie state is 
entirely enclosed within llriti.sh territory, and, 
with its good police, a very small armed force 
is needed. After the third decade of the 19th 
century, from the want partly of financial skill on 
the part of Chaiidoo I.al, Peshkar-i-Dcwan, and 
partly from his g(m(*ral extravagance and retention 
of large bodies of foreign mercenaries, tho pay of 
the Nizam’s Contingent fell into arrears, and the 
Nizam assigned the Jbxichore Doab and Berar 
valley to provide funds for the pay. Raichoro 
was i‘arly restored, but during all the minority of 
Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, the Dewan Regent, Sir 
Snlar Jung, Bahadur, strove to recover Borar, 
This province was administrated by Commissioners, 
under the Re.'-ident (»f Hyderabad. In 1871, it 
had 17,334 square miles, with a population of 
2,231,565. Ill 1881, the population of Berar was 
2,672,673 persons, and tho iiopulation of the 
remainder of Hyderabad territory is estimated in 
the sjuno table at 9,000,000. 

Berar is, in the main, a broad valley running 
east and west, lying between tho »Sitpura range 
on tho north and the Ajunta range on tho south. 
The area of Berar may be reckoned at a little 
more than 17,711 square miles. Tho principal 
rivci*8 are the Tapti, tiic Puma, the Wartlha, and 
the J^ain-Ganga or Pranhitii. 

Of the Berar towns, Ellichpur is the largest, 
Oomrawnti, Akola. ami Akotc (in the Akola 
district) f<.)llow. 
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The principal divisiona of tlic people of Bcrar 
as to creed and caate were : — 


Oliristiaiui, . . , 1,335 | 

liralimaiiB, . . . C5,754 
lUjpiit, .... 44,133 
Kunbi. . . . .834,174 
Wani, .... 67,071 
MaU, 195,981 


Mahar, .... 307.994 
OthcrHiuauoaBte8.871.457 
Aborigines, . . . 163,519 
Jains, .... 20,020 
Mahoincdans, . • 187,555 


The chief numbers of the other Hindu castes 
in 1881 were as follows : — 


Toli, . . 


75,552 

Gopal, . . . 

. -4,904 

Dhangar, 

. . 

74,559 

Khatik, . . . 

. 4,487 

Banjara, . 

. . 

60,511 

Dhor, . . . 

. 4,477 

Mang, . 

. . 

46,366 

Jakinkar, . . 

. 4,347 

Mahaii (Hajam), . 

33,517 

Manbhao, . . 

4,111 

Koli, . . 


30,398 

Kaikari, . . . 

. 3,103 

Gaoli, 


30,159 

Bhat, , . . 

. 2,. 520 

Wanjari, 


27,495 

Lodhi, . . . 

. 1,773 

Ohumar, 


26,885 

Bhaniti, . . . 

. 1,693 

Bari, . . 


23,690 

Madhaga, . . 

. 1,595 

Bhoi, . . 


22,901 

Bedar, . . . 

. 1,273 

Gosawi, . 


13,013 

Burud, . . . 

. 1,201 

Uaugari, . 


12,471 

Berad, . . . 

330 

Vidur, . 


11,747 

Gujar, . . . 

%7 

]^ldar, . 


11,494 

Galak, . . . 

356 

Gurao, . 


9,234 

Kapu, . . . 

340 

Nath, . 


9,113 

PaBi 

256 

Hatkar, . 


8,605 

Kahar, . . . 

247 

Waddar, 


7,506 

Mang garodi, . 

218 

Pardhi, . 


5,834 

Kamusi, . , . 

118 

The Aborigines arc detailed ns under :• 


Andh, . 


37,010 

Kuilabhute, 

, . 43 

Arakh, . 


371 

Korku, . . . 

. 28,4.50 

Balai, 


803 

Lajar, . . . 

. 1,825 

Bhil, . . 


4,183 

Moghe, . . . 

344 

Gond, 


64,817 

Nihal, . . . 

. 2,483 

Kolam, . 


12,163 

Pardlmn, . . 

. 11,023 


The Hindu religious inciulicants are, — Byragi, 
Bharadi, Dangat. Gondhali, Gosain, Manbhao, 
Nath, Sanyasi, and Yasudi. The Maliomcdan 
fakirs are of the tribes Kadari, Banawa, Hadari, 
Chisti, Nakshbandi. 

All of the Bhil race who live along the skirts 
of the Satpura range appear to have embraced 
MahomedauLsm, though tliey do not intermarry 
with the ^urer Mahomedaus. 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly a set of 
very dubious pretenders to the honour of Rajput 
descent. Mahrattas of no particular hunily usu-* 
ally call themselves Thakur ; even a Kunbi will 
occasionally try to elevate himself thereby ; while 
the Purbbo, Kayasth, and other castes of mixed 
origin and good social sUitus are constantly invad' 
ingthe Kshntriya military older. The distinction 
is also claimed by the rajas of the Satpura Hills, 
who assert that they arc Rajputs depreSMed by 
the uecessities of mountain life, whereas they arc 
Gond or Kurku elevated by g(‘ncration8 of hig^i- 
land chieftainship. 

The Sudra casto in Berar, as in Mysore, all eat 
together, although they do not intermarry. Tl»o 
Kunbi and Mali eat flesh, drink liquor moder- 
ately, and their widows may always re-inarry if 
they choose, excepting the widows of Deshinukhs, 
who ape high caste prejudices. I'lie Koshti is a 
weaving caste. The Banjara are comparatively 
numerous in Berar; their occupation as carriers 
is gone, and during their transitional stage they 
gave a good deal of trouble to the police. The 
Dbaiigar are sheep farmers, and the Hatkar, 
one of their clans, still liold much laud on the 
border of the Nizam’s territory, and were until a.d. 
1853 DutoriouB for pugnacity and rebellioif. Tim 
Bhoi has recently been supposed to belong to a 


widely-spread primitive tribe ; the Garpagari live 
by the profession of conjuring away hailstormB. 
Any one who has watched the medicine man at 
work has witnessed a relic* of pure fetishism, 
possibly handed down from tlie pre-Aryan races 
and their earliest liturgies. The Vidur and 
Krishnapaksbi arc the same; they are descend- 
ants of Brahmans by women of inferior caste ; and 
Krishnapakshi is only an astronomical metaphor 
for describing a half-breed, the term meaning 
literally ‘dark-fortnight,’ and referring to the half- 
darkened orb of the moon. The Mhar have been 
taken to be the same with the Dhcr, a very useful 
and active tribe. The Mang appear to be tlie 
lowest of all in the social scale. The paucity of 
the Khakrob or Bhangi, who are so numerous in 
Northern India, is a serious sanitary difficulty. 
Tlie Kaikari are a tribe formerly well known for 
their thieving habits. Of the aborigines, the 
Gond, Korku, and Bhil are the only completely 
preserved specimens of tribes. I’he two first 
retain their languages, while the Bhil tongue 
seems to have become extinct very recently in 
Berar, its disuse being probably expedited by 
their general conversion to Mahomedanism. The 
ibunosi, a predatory race, speak Telugu in their 
families, and are doubtless from Telingnna. The 
origiiml Piudhan among the Gond answered to the 
Bhat among the Hindus, but many seem to have 
settled ill the plains as a separate class of Gond. 

The chief towns arc Hyderabad, Secunderabad, 
Aurangabad, Bedcr, Mominabad or Amba Jogi, 
Elliclipur, Warangal, Oorarawati, and Nandcir. 

Mahoincdans, though of the dominant class, 
are not numerous in any district of the Hyder- 
abad doiuiniouH. Tliey dwell in considerable 
numbers ia Hyderabad, Hedcr, Kulburga, 
Aurangabad, Karinjah, and Ellichpur, — places 
whore rulers formerly resided ; but in other 
places they arc few, and everywhere they look to 
state cnqiloy. They have no lauds, but several 
of them have the state revenues in jaghir. Out 
of 158,721 of these religionists in Berar, only 
129G are profesBiona). I'lio Syuds of Kulburga 
and Gogi and Hydcrabatl seem impoverized ; the 
J5itluin, Moghul, Arab, Persian, am I Habshi Maho- 
medana arc soldiers, and thoi:e of Berar are noted 
for tlieir idleness ami profligacy, seldom taking 
to the plough. 

The Godavery, rising on the eastern declivity of 
the Western Ghats, disembogues in tbo Bay of 
Bengal. Tlie total length of this great river, 
along the Hyderabad border and through the 
territory, is about 600 miles, for about 200 of 
wliich it is navigable from June to February. 
The Wardlia rises in the hills of Betul and 
Ch’hindwara. Near the jiaictiou of the Piiiii-Ganga 
with the Wardlia, and in the valley of the latter 
river, there are coal-fields. Those which have 
been examined over a small area near Hasti and 
Paoni show an average of 10 feet in thickness. 

Except in the city of Hyderabad itself, no effort 
or attempt had been made to educate the people 
of the Hydi rabod Territories, though education k 
making enormous vslrides in Berar and in British 
Maharastra. There was no pro|>er school met 
with in all the Editor’s iourneys, in 1866-70, 
amounting to about 7000 miles, and only occa- 
sionally a few lads, children of foreigners, were to 
bo seen learning in a verandah the elements of 
the Hindi or Mitoniti. 
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The Dewan,SirSalar Jung, ml868,madechanges Hindug, who emigrated to Sind under the Kalhora 
in the administrative machinery, and five Sudder rule, and devoted themselves to agriculture and 
Talukdars or Divisional Commissionera were up- cattle - breeding. The Khwaja are descendants 
pointed, for Aurangabad, Bir, and Purbhani ; for of fugitives from Persia when their creed (the 
Nandeir, Naldrug, and Beder; for Nulgonda, Ismailyeh heresy) was persecuted by HulakuKlian. 
Khummum; for Lingsugur and Raichore; and The Memons and Khwajas aggregate 13,UUU. 
for Indore, Meduck, Yolgundul, and Surapur. Sidi, natives of Maskat (Muscat), Zanzibar, 
The first three commissioners on Rs. 1500 a and Abyssinia, who until the British conquest 
month, and last two on Rs. 1000. were bought and sold as slaves. The Shikaris 

The people in . the first two divisions speak or Daphers of Tanda number 1853. They are 
Mahrati, the next two the Telugu, and the lost Mahomedans, but they cat carrion, and are ex- 
are the Canarese districts of the Nizam’s Territories. eluded from the mosques. Among Hindus the 
Each of the abo?e fourteen districts is presided most numerous caste is the Vaisya or Bauiya, 
over by a talukdar ou from 400 to 600 rupees a aggregating about 85,000, and of these nearly 
month, assisted by deputv talukdars, who control four-fifths belong to the Lohano tribe, and the 
and superintend the wora of naibs or tahsildars majority of Hindu shopkeepers and traders also 
of talukas. The commissioners go on circuit belong to the Lohano caste. In their complex 
within their respective jurisdictions during eight subdivisions, tliey are mixed up with the Maho- 
months of the year, spending the remaining four modans. Although wearing the thread, they 
at some central locality. The commissioners com- become the disciples of Mahomedan teachers, 
municate with the Minister through the Malguzari assume their dress, eat meat, drink spirita, and 
or Civil Secretariat. There is a separate depart- disregard all the customs of orthodox Hindus 
ment of police, with a Suddur Mohtamim or in- with regard to receiving food from inferiors, etc, 
spector-general. Immediately under his ordei-s Their infirriage ceremonies are so expensive that 
are placed five naib mohtamim or deputy inspector- many of them remain single till late in life, 
generals, to whom the Zillah Mohtamim or the The cvinals begin to fill about May, in proportion 
district aupcrintendcnLs are directly subordinate, to the annual rise of the Indus, and are again dry 
Each district has its Zillah engineer. There is a by October. None are perennial in tln‘ I'ando 
Conservator of Forests, and chief inspector of the deputy collcctorate, and in llala only one, — tlie 
medical department. Mahmuda. — hup, Gaz. Sec India. 

HYDERABAD, in Sind, in Int, 25"' 3' 5" N., HYDKU A LI, an ofilcer of the Mysore Hindu 
and long. 08'" 2T 61" E., >vaH built in 17o8 on >he sovereigns, whom he set aside and tlum ruled over 
site of the ancient Patala or Patalene by Ohul.un | the country as an independent princ(‘. Hi.s great- 
Shah, Kalhora. It was the chief town of the j grandfather, Muhammad Bahlol, came from the 
territories ruled by the Tiilpur dyniisty, until Panjab, and settled in the district of Kulburga, 
14th February 1843, when, after the battle of ' ab*mt 110 miha S.AV. of Hyderabad. He was 
Miani (Meeaueo), it surrendered to the BritiJi, accompanied by two sons, Muhammad Ali and 
and the capital was transferred to Kanichi (Kura- Muhammad Wali, who both married in the Kul- 
chee). The Hyderabad country was conquered burga district, but left it fur Se(‘ra, in Mysore, 
from the Talpur dynasty, Amirs of Sind, by a where they were employed as revenue peons; and 
British Indian army nmler Sir Cliarles Napier, here Fatleli Muhammad, son of Muhammad Ali 
Tlic ancient name of Hyderabad was Nerooii or and the father of Hyder Ali, was born, a.i>. 1702. 
Nirun, and Abulfada described it as almost cqui- Fattch Muhammad fell in battle, leaving two sons, 
distant between Dabul (Dowul or Tatta) and Shahbaz and Hyder, at the age of nine and seven 
Mansiira, Sehwau, or Minagarn, the latitude of years respectively. Hy<lcr grew up wholly ilhter- 
which is 26° IP. Its territory is of great ethnic ate, but was a bravo soldier, and, after the fall of 
interest, having been a refuge of Aryan, Baluch, Devanahully, lie was promoted to the command of 
Jat, Moghul, Pathan, and Rajput races for cen- 60 horse and 200 foot. Hyder shared in all the 
turies before the birth of Christ ; and Assyrians, waraiii which Nunj Raj and Deo Raj were involved; 
Bactriaus, Greeks, Arabs, and Rajputs have and when Muhammad Ali and Chanda Sahib were 
ruled up to and within its borders. The territory striving for the soveri ignty of the Karnatic, he 
is now a British revenue district, under the Com- assumed the Mysore Government, a.d. 1761, the 
missionerof Sind, between lat. 24° 13' and 27° 15' raja Nunj Raj taking a jaghir of three lakhs of 
N., and long. 67° 51' and 69° 22' E. 'rho popu- pagodas. Hyder Ali’s great success was the taking 
lation consists of Mahomedans, 660,349; Hindus, Bcdnore.or. Nuggur in 1763, in which he is fijiid 
118,662; with other creeds aiul tribes, 44,882; to have found twelve kror of rupees; -Raja Nunj 
total, 723,883. Of the Mahomedans, more than Itaj died cliildless, and a distant relative named 
three-fifths, or 373,706, are Siudi, chiefly Sunni Chum Raj was selected liy Hyder. Bartolomeo 
of the Halpotra, Jimijo, Dul, Powar, Tliebo, (p. 8) mentions tliat Hyder Ali in early life stood 
Sumro, Sand, Katiyar, and other clans, descend- sentry at the west gate of Pondicherry, 
ants of the original population converted to Islam Hyder Ali was severely curbed by the Muh- 
during the Uminayid dynasty of Khalifas. rattas, and entered into an alliance with Nizam AH 

The Baluchi Mahomedans (128,785) are in a toattack the British, but the allies were defeated at 
great number of tribes, the chief being the Rind, Changama in August 1767, and agidn at Trin- 
Bhugti, Chang, Talpur, Jatoi, Lagbari, Chandio, comaloe. The war continued, however, and Hyder 
Kalot, Khoso, Jaknini, Lasbari. AH, in March 1769, arrived within ten miles of 

Pathans are found chiefly about Hyderabad and Madras, but on the 4th April a treaty was ix)ii- 
Upper Sind, along with Bokhuri, Mat'iri, Shirazi, eluded. Hyder Ali conquered Coorg in 1772, 
and Lekhiraji Syuds. Together they number and in 1773 and 1774 he recovered all tlio terri- 
16,816 persons. : tories,which the Mahrattas had seized. In 1775 

The Sind Memons were formerly Kacldii he captured Bellary from Bassidut Jang. In 
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HYDER.MIRZA, DOGHLAT. 

1776 he extinguished the power of Morari Rao 
and Uio independence of Savanore ; and in 1779 
he annexed all the dominions of the Nawab of 
Cuddapah. On the 21st July 1780 he invaded 
the Karnatic, plundered Porto-Novo, laid siege to 
Arcot, and on the lOUi September 1780 totally 
destroyed the force of Colonel Baillie at Peram- 
baukum. Sir Eyre Coote arrived from Calcutta 
on the 6th November 1781, While Hyder was 
surrounding five forts, Coote captured Carungally 
and overthrew Hyder's forces in a general battle 
at Porto-Novo, on the Ist July 1781, on which 
Hvder's investment of Trichinopoly, and that of 
Wandiwash by his son Tipu, were abandoned. 
Coote met Hyder at Pollilore, but again, on the 
27th September 1781, at Sholingur, Coote com- 
pletely defeated Hyder, and compelled him to 
raise the siege of Vellore. Hyder AU died, aged 
BO, on the 7th December 1782. His death took 
place in camp at Chittore, near Arcot, but was 
concealed until his son Tipu could arrive. At his 
father*8 demise, at the close of a virtual reign of 
thirty years, the army consisted of a hundred 
thousand well-trained men, with about five millions 
sterling of money in the treasury. He left at his 
death a compact kingdom, and was 8ucceede<l 
by his son Tipu, known as Tipu Sultan. He was 
interred at Seringapatam, and a dome was erected 
over the tomb. 

HYDER MIRZA, DOGHLAT, author of the 
Taiikh-i-Roshidi, an active, bold, adventurous 
officer, who held high commands under the emperor 
Babar ; and his book, the Tarikh-i-lhishidi, a his- 
tory of Central Asia, shows that he was a learned 
and accomplished man. He was tlio son of 
Muhammad Husain Mirz^i, who was the eldest 
son of Hyder Mirza, Doghlat, Amir of Kashgar. 
Muhammad Husain Mim married the younger 
sister of Baber’s mother, and he was put to death 
at Herat, a.h, 914 (a.d. 1508), under the orders 
of Shaibani Khan. 

HYDNOCARPUS ALPINUS. IV, /c. tab. 942. 
One of the natural order Pangiacem, the Maratatti 
of the Neilgherries, a very handsome tree with a 
beautiful foliage, common on the Neilgherries up 
to nearly 6000 feet, and at 1500 feet on Calcatl 
Hills, Tinnevclly, and in Ceylon. On the Neil- 
gherries the wood is much used as beams and 
rafters for native houses ; it answers as deal for 
genei*al purposes, packing-cases, etc. ; it splits 
readily, and is a good firewood. The tree flowers 
in July and August. — BetMuncy FI. fS'yfr. p. 77. 
HYDNOCARPUS INEHRIANS. Vahl. 

H. voneuatn, Gartner. 

Kowtee, • , . Mahr. I Hakulu, . • • SmaH# 
Moraiti, • . Malkal. | Marra vattay, . . Tam. 

A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the banks 
of rivers up to an elevation of 2000 feet, also in 
Malabar, in Tinuovelly, and Travancorc. It is a 
common tree on the west coast, not so in the 
Coimbatore jungles. The tree is hardly found in 
the Bombay northern jungles on the coast ; more 
frequently in those south of the Savitri river. 
The wood is not used for any purpose. Flowers 
small, white. Fruit used for poisoning fish. The 
seeds of the fruit afford the Thortay oil of Caiiara, 
called also Neeradimutu oil. It is a very valuable 
vegetable solid oil, of the consistence of ordinary 
hard salt butter, and is used as a remedy in scabies 
and ulcers of the feet, also internally.— 7 'Awrrtf/rjf; 
Voigt i (Jihsou; Wight, 


HYDROCHARACEAi. 

HYDNUM CORALLOIDES. SconoU. A 
mushroom, called the Koho khur in Kashmir. It 
grows in the hollow trunks of Pinua Webbiana. 
When cooked, its taste is excellent. There are 
many European species . — Von Mmller, 

HYDRANGEA, a genus of hardy shrubs. Ope 
species commonly cultivated for the sedte of its 
beautiful Bowers, is a native of China and Japan. 
liOurciro took it for a primrose, and called it 
Primula mutabilis ; and Commerson subsequently 
named it Hortensia, in compliment to Madame Hor- 
tense Lepleautc. H. hortensis is the Guelder rose. 
It is from ’Udor, water, and Aggion, a vessel, 
in allusion to some of the species growing in water, 
and the resemblance the capsule bears to a cup. 

H. paniculata is the Nori-nori of Japan; a gummy 
matter is obtained from its bark, by decoction, 
used in sizing paper. 

H. Thunbergii, Siehold, Yan-siu-kiu, Chin.; 
Amats-ja, Japan. A shrub of E. China, Japan, 
and Java, is used as tea, and called in Java tea 
of heaven.— J. E. Reedy p. 43. 

HYDRAOTES, the ancient Greek name of a 
river in the Panjab, the modern Ravi; known 
also as the Rhoas. Two separate words forming 
the Greek name are ’Udor and Raotes ; its Sanskrit 
name is Airavati. 

HYDRAULIC CEMENT, the finer kinds of 
lime and cement on the const of the Peninsula of 
India are made from sholls. A piece of ground 
about ten feet square is laid down even and 
floored over with clay ; an upright pole is placed 
at each end of this, and a sheet stretched out 
witii back stays 8prca<l between the poles, which 
are steadied with strings. On the floor a bed of 
shells and rice-chafl alternately, about ten inches 
tliick and eight feet by six, is spread neatly out. 
Some firewo^ is placed along tlie windward side 
of this, and when the sea-breeze sets in tlie wood 
is kindh’d. As the beat extends to leeward, and 
the shells become calcined, the lime-bumers draw 
off the fore parts of them with a stick, and so 
soon as they have cooled on the floor sufficiently 
to allow them to be handled, they are placed in a 
scoop basket, and the dirt and epidermis winnowed 
from them. The shells, now wliite and pearly, 
are next thrown into a small-sized vat i>jirtially 
filled with water ; lu re they fur some time boil 
from the cifccU of the be.at and slaking. The 
whole in a short time settles down into a fine 
semi-fluid mass, whicli is taken out and slightly 
dried, and is now ready for use. A good hyditiulic 
cement is formed of the blue clay of Madras and 
shell-liinc. Bitumen or asphalte seems to have 
been employed in Babylon fis a cement. 

IIYDllOCERA TRimiRA. W.andA. Water 
oleander. Tl»is is the Domuti of Bengal, the 
Noli rao tangcro, one of the Balaainiiiacem. It 
expels its seed at a mere touch. The Turks 
regard it us a symbol of ardent love. 

liYDROCHARACEiE, a natural order of float- 
ing or water plants; six genera with eleven 
species occur in the East Indies, viz. s])CC)os of 
(Htelia, Vallisneria, Hydrilla, Blvxa, Eiihalus, 
Boottia, and Hydrocharis. Hydrilla vcrticillata, 
along with similar plants, is employed by sugar 
refiners for covering the surface of their sugars, 
to pc;rmit the slow percolation of water. Enbidua 
acoroides has a sulphurous smell. Its fruit is 
eatable, raw, boiled, or roasted ; if boiled, the nuts 
acquire the taste of boiled chesuuta. The natives 



HYDROCOTYLB ASIATICA, 


HYLOBATES AGILIS. 


of the Moluccas make nets of the tough threads through large shoals of them in the Gulf of 
trhich remain after the putrified leaves ; these nets Manaar, close to the pearl banks of Aripo. The 
are said to be very durable in sea water. Blyxa fishermen of Galpentyn, on the west of Ceylon, 
octondra, Richf grows all over India ; Boottia cor> live in i^rpetual dread of them, and believe their 
data, WalL^ a plant of Prome and Taong*Dong. bite to be fatal. In the course of an attempt to 
Enhalus acoroides, Linn, ( Acorus marious, Jlumph . , place a lighthouse on the great rocks of the south- 
Stratiotes acoroides, Atnn.), grows in the Konkans east coast, known by seamen as the Basses or 
and Moluccas. Baxos, the workmen who first landed found that 


Hydrilla verticillata, Linn, 

Serpioulavertlcillata,Z. A | Udora veciiciliaia, Sprew/, 
Vallisnrria vertidllata, It, | Hottonia serrate, WiUde. ■ 
Kurelee, • . . Hind. I Jhangh, . . • • Panj. 

Jala, Panj. | Punachu Teu 

This, with other aouatic plants, is used by the 
sngar-refiners of Saharunpur for covering the 
Buiiace of sugar, in order to allow the slow 
percolation of water when refining it. It is com- 
mon in water in parte of the Panjab plains up to 
Peshawur. It is used east of Sutlej for refining 
sugar, but at Multan, west of that river, it is not 
obtainable. — Stewart^ Panj, Plants^ p. 241. 
Ilydrocharis cellulosa, IL B, 

Ottclia alismoides, Pen. 

Stratiotea alismoidcs, iytnn. Dainasonium Indicutn, 
Hymenotheca laxifolia, WUlde. 

Salis, D. alismoides, It, Br, 

It is the Pancc-kula of Bengal, and grows in 
most parte of India. 

Vallisneria alternifolia, Itoxh.y the Rusnojhangi 
of Bengal, grows there and in the Konkans and 
Coromandel. V. physicum, Ju5s., is a plant of 
Cochin-China. 

Vallisneria spiralis, Linn, 

V. spiraloides, Roxh. | V. Jaerjuiniaua, Sjn'ctnj. 

A plant of Europe, America, nml India, 
HYDKOCOTYLE ASIATIC A. L. Pennywort. 

Hydrocotyle rotiuidi folia, Wall. 

Thulkuri, . . . Brno. Munduku brummi, Tel. 

Kodagani, . . Maleal. Bokkiulu, 

Munduka purui, . Sakmk. Pinna yelaki chettu, . „ 

Heoii gutii kola, . iSiNiiU. Babbamvi olaka, . . ,, 

Vulliiri kire, , . Tam. Elika ohavi kura, . . „ 

A small herbaceuue creeping plant with liltlo 
purplish red flowers, a native of Africa and 
America, and in moi.st shady places all over 
Southern Asia. It has long been employe<l in 
medicine, its loaves applied to bruises, and its 
virtue, in leprosy ha.s becii latterly again much 
lauded. An infusion of tbc toasted leaves is given 
to children in fever and bowel complaints.— 
HYDROCYANIC ACID, Prussic acid. Several 
species of the rose order of plants contain a con- 
siderable amount of Prussic (hydrocyanic) aciil ; 
the oil of the common laurel and bitter almond is, 
owing to its presence, a virulent poison. 

II YDROLE A ZE Y1 .AN 1 C A. Vah /. 

Kama Zoylanicti, Linn. } Stcris aijuatic.^, Barm, 

A herbaceous jdaiit, grows in water and marshy 
ground in the East Indies, 'i’he loaves beaten 
into a pulp and applied as a poultice are cleemeil 
useful in cleaning and healing ill-conditioned 
ulcers in which maggots have formed.— IbiV/r 
UYDROPHIDA*:, the family of sea-snakes. 
A principal habitat of sea-snakes is the ocean 
between the soutlieru shores of China and the 
northern coast of New Holland. They frequent 
the seas that separate the islaiuls of the Pacific, 
but they have never yet been found in the Atlantic. 

They are found on all the coasts of the East 
Indies within soundings, and arc supposed to live 
on sea-wced. Sir J. E. 'rennaut says ho hu^ sailed 


portion of their surface liable to be covered by the 
tides, honeycombed and hollowed into deep holes 
filled with water, in which were abundance of 
fishes ond some molluscs. Some of these cavities 
also contained sea-snakes from four to five feet 
long, which were described as having the bead 
hooded like the cobra di capello, and of a light 
grey colour, slightly speckled. They coiled them- 
selves, like serpents on land, and darted at poles 
thrust in among them. The Singhalese who accom- 
panied the narty said that they not only bit 
venomously, but crushed in their coils the limb 
of any intruder. About the year 1834, a mid- 
shipman, the boatswain, and a seaman of one of 
I H.m. war shim at Madras were all bitten by a 
sea-snake, ana died, — 2'ennanCs Ceylon, 

HYDROPHOBIA. Dr. A. Gibson says the 
Notonia coryinbosa, native name Wandur Kotee, 
is useful 08 a prophylactic in hydrophobia. It 
grows rather plentifully on the stony parts of the 
high hills near Jooner, and also in some parte of 
the Northern Dekhan, Kandesh, etc. 

HYDROPHYXAX MARITIMA. Linn. A 
straggling herbaceous plant, native of the shores 
of Coromandel and Malabar, where it shows its 
pale lilac bloHsoins a great part of the year. The 
biunchcB run over the sana, Bomctinics under the 
surface, and strike root at the joints. It answers 
well EB a sand-binding plant where the sand is 
moist. — Itoxh, i. p. 873, 

HYDROSAUltl, or water liwirdB, live on the 
margins of springs and on low river banks. Hydro- 
saurus wdvator, Lour., occurs in Bimgnl, Assam, 
Ceylon, Malace^i. Tail comj)res8ed, fingers long, 
nostrils near the extremity of tlie siioiit. A black 
band on each temple, round yellow Bpots dispoHcd 
in transverse series on the buck ; teetli with the 
crown compressed and notched. 11. inarmoratus, 
a huge lizard of the Philipnines. — Tennant. 

HYKSOS, or shepherd kings, were Semitic 
tribefl from the N.E. of Egypt, that is Canaanites, 
associated wdth Bedouin tribes of Northern Arabia 
and the peninsula of Sinai. They held Memphis, 
but their stronghold was a fortified camp on tlie 
bonier of the Syrian desert. 

HYLOBATES AGILIS, the gibbon, one of 
tte; Simiadm, occurs in the Malay Peninsula, and 
several other Rpi'cies in the ArchijK*lago. 

Hylobatefl Hoolook, the Siinia Hoolook, Harlan: 
H. seyrites and H. coroinaudua, Oyilhy; II. Hon* 
lochj Amew, a native of Assiim, Sylhct, Cachar, 
and Kluisftya Hills. Its bowlings ore very extra- 
ordinary. 

Hylobates lAr, Homo lar, Linn.; Simia longi- 
inana, Schreh,; S. albimana, VUfors and Hors,; 
Lc grand gibbon of Du (fan, A native of Ten- 
asserim and Malacca, where it is known as the 
white-handed gibbon. The contrast which this 
animal offers with H. hoolook is very remarkable. 
The body is proportionally much shorter, and it is 
quite incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commofily assumed by H. hoolook, always creeping 
forward when on the ground iuacrouclung{)OBitioii* 
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HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. 


Hylobates Leaciscus, the BiWery gibbon, the 
.Wow-Wow or Wa-Wa, Simia leucisca, Schreb,^ 
Moloch, Audeb,^ native of Malacca. The Wa-Wa, 
or long-armed aj^, is the most beautiful of all the 
monkey tribe, llie fur of this gentle little auimal 
is grey ; its face, hands, and feet are jet black ; 
in features it more resemblea those of the human 
race than the orang-outang.-*— Sarawak^ 
p. , 80 ; Jerdon* 

flYLOBII, a sect of ascetics mentioned by 
Megasthenes as living in the woods, clothed with 
the bark of trees, and living on fruits and leaves. 
Hylobios is a literal translatioo into Greek of 
Vanaprashtha, Sansk., dweller in the woods, 
which ia the usual designation of a Brahman in 
the third stage of his life. 

HYMEN^A COURBARIL. Linn, The locust 
tree, gum-anime tree, or courbaril locust tree, 
is a fine colossal spreading tree, growing in the 
tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, and in 
Tenasserim, where it was introduced by Major 
Macfai^uhar, The tree is easily propagated. 
The timber of the old trees is very hard and 
tough, and is -in great request for wheel-work, 
particularly for cogs. The wood is so heavy that 
a cubic foot is said to weigh a hundred pounds ; it 
takes a fine polish, and is used by cabinet-makers. 
When in a sickly state, the resin called Western 
animo, also W, Indian copal, exudes from between 
the principal roots. It is fmo and transparent, of 
a red or yellowish-red colour, and in large lumps. 
It resembles amber, is very hard, and somrh'mes 
conhuna leaves, insects, or other objects imbt .ed 
in it. It burns readily, emitting a very fragrant 
smell. Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine, it 
makes one of the finest kinds of varnish. — Eng, 
Cyc. ; O^Sh. ; Mamies Ten, ; Voiqt ; Von Mueller, 

IIYMENODYCTION EXCELfeUM. Wall. 

Cinchona excelsa, Hoxb, Cedar wood. 
Kalabaclmak,l)UK.,HiND. Burja j Burija, . Tel. 
Bartlioa ; Tbab, . 1*anj. Clietippa, ... „ 

>SogH|)u jnnrain, . Tam. Banduru, Pundaru ? „ 

A very large tree belonging to the Cin- 
chonaceae, common all round the foot of the 
Ncilgherries, and in the mountainous parts of the 
Circars, but cbiefly in the valleys. The wood is 
firm, close-grained, of a pale mahogany cplour, 
ana very useful for many pxirposes; much used 
and esteemed for inside work, such as drawers, 
etc. The bark, Dr. Roxburgh informs us, possesses 
both the bitterness and astriugency of the Peruvian 
bark, and, when fresh, even in a stronger degree. 
The two inner leaves of the bark po^ss great 
bitterness and astringency ; the bark ia used by 
the tanners, and also as a medicine among tli» 
Ilindus, in cases requiring astringents. Dr. 
Q’Shaughnessy analyzed the bark from the Botanic 
Garden of Calcutta, but could detect no alkaline 
ingi'edient. Nevertheless the trees of hilly regions 
may furnish the valuable desideratum. The 
stamina being contained within the tube, affords 
much ground for expecting the discovery of a feb- 
rifuge alkaline in this species. — 2ioxb, ; O'Sh, 
HYMENODYCTION OBOVATUM. Wall. 

Karwai ; Karwye, Mahb. I Malay tanah, . . Tam. 
Yells mala, . • • Tam. 

This large, beautiful tree is not uncommon in 
the sub** Alpine forests from Canora down to South 
Travancore, up to elevations of 4000 feet It is 
Ijsss common, however, than tlie H. utile,* Wight,, 
ihr. Gibson says this and H. utile grow on the 


Bombay side of India, but that the wood of 
neither is fit for anything but fuel. Colonel 
Beddomo says the timber is used by the natives 
for a variety of purposes, and is probably equal 
to that of H. excelsum. — Wight; Gibson; Beddome, 

H. thyrsiflorum, WalL^ grows at Rajmahal, 
Chittagong, and at Rangoon, — Dr8,Wight^ Gibson t 
and Voigt. 

HYMENODYCTION UTILE. W. Ic. 1169. 
Kurwye, • . • Mahk. | Pirunjolay maram, Tam. 

This tree attains a large size, and the heart- 
wood ia red.- Dr. Wight was informed that it 
furnished the wood called bastard cedar, and he 
afterwards found two other trees similarly re- 
ported. Dr. Gibson says th ; wood of this tree is 
never used in Bombay except for firewood. The 
tree is common enough, in rocky slopes, mostly 
in or near thick forests. It does not stretch 
inland beyond the limits of the ghat ravines. — 
Wight; Gibs'im. 

HYMENOPTERA, an order of insects charac- 
terized by the majority of them having stings. 
See Insects. 

HYOBANS. The raja of Iluldee or Hurdee in 
Ghazipur is of this conspicuous clan, which once 
held large dominions on the banks of the Ner- 
badda. — Elliot, Supp. Gloss. ; Jour, Beng, A. S, 

HYOSCIAMUS NIGER. Linn, Henbane. 

Bunj, . . Arab., Pkuh. Sapht EoYP'r. 

Siekran, ... ,, Uoskimmoa, , , , . Cia, 

Dandiira, . , CliE.^JAn. Adas-pedas, . . Malay. 
Bazr-bang, ... ,, Denturu of , . . Ravi, 

Vang-chili-chuli, . Chin. KUoraBani omum, , Tam. 
xNau-yang hwa, , ,, 

The Seed. 

s Khurasaui ajwaiu, Hind. I Tukhm-i-bunj-i Kumi, 
Bazr-ul-Bunj, . . PEiui. | p£U8. 

The henbane plant is a native of Europe aud 
of Asia Minor, and in the Panjab Himalaya is 
frequent in waste ground near houses from 5000 
to 10,000 feet. The seeds are officinal in India 
for tlieir narcotic effects, and it is cultivated in 
several parts of IndLa. In physiological action 
this plant aud its preparations seem intermediate 
between belladonna and opium, combiuing great 
soothing and anodyne power with the property 
of dilating the pupil. An alkali has been obtained 
termed byosciamia, which differs little, if at all, 
from atropia. A dry inspissated juice of the leaf 
was prepared by exposing the juice in thin layers 
on a shallow earthen vessel to the intense heat of 
the sun in April and May. Dr. O’Shauglinessy 
deemed this extract far superior to any imported 
from Europe or prepared in India by other pro- 
cesses. In three-grain doses its soporific and 
anodyne effects were most decisive, and its use 
rarely if ever followed by any headache or other 
unpleasant symptoms. — O'Sh. ; Stewart : Spti/. 

HYPERICUM CHINENSE. Smith. Kin-sze- 
ts'au or Kin-sze-t’au, Chin. A beautiful fiowering 
plant of China. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. Linn. St. 
John^s wort. Bassant of Ravi, Bassant dendlu 
of Beas. Common in the Kashmir mountatni. 
In Arabian toediciu^^ it is recommended to expel 
intestinal worms and to cure piles, prolapsus uteri 
et aui. lu European practice St. John’s wort 
was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, diuretic, 
omenagoguc, etc. The dried herb boiled in alum 
water commuuicates a yellow or yellowish -red 
colour to wool, silk, etc. St. John’s wort plants 
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HYUL. 


all bear yellow flowera, with one exception from 
Cochin-China.-— Stewart; Ilonigb, 

HYPHJENE, a genus of dicotomous palms of 
Africa, but growing in India. H. argun, Martins^ 
grows in Nubia. H. coriacea, Gsertn,^ the Doum 
palm of equatorial E. Africa and Upper Egypt, 
attains a neight of 80 feet It is common at 
Multan. H. orinita, Giertn,^ of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia. H. thebaica, Mart.^ the Doum palm, or 
gingerbread tree of Egypt, grows at Okamundel 
and on Diu Island. Exceptional in the palm order 
from its branching trunk. 

HYPHANTIDIUM SERIOARIUM. Bennett A 
lepidopterous insect of Australia. Its lanrae 
weave a beautiful silken web. 

HYFHASIS, the ancient Greek name of the 
liver of the Pjinjab, called in Sanskrit Yipaaa. It 
is the modern Gliarra. 

HYPOLITE DESIDERI, a traveller who set 
out from Goa on the 27th November 1713^ and 
reached Lahore in October the following year. 

HYRCANIA, the hilly region south of the 
Caspian Sea, the country about Mazenderan, which 
has much forest. It is the Greek corruption of the 
word Korken or Gorghen, the name of a river 
which rises in the Kurdish mountains, traverses 
this region, and falls into the Caspian Sea. — 
Ouseley's Trav, i. p. 188, ii- p. 59. 

HYSSGFUS OFFICINALIS. IF. Hyssop. 

Zufaiy yeabuH, , • Auab. Hyssope, ..... Fb. 
Zufui yabis, ... „ laop, ..... Gsu. 
Ueimaz Daouil, . ,, 


Used, in infusion, for coughs and asthma ; also in 
toothache, uterine or vesicle affection3, and in- 
durations of the liver or spleen. Hyssop that 
cometh out of the wall, alluded to in 1 Kings iv. 
33, was probably a lichen or moss, probably the 
Oymnostoumm fasciculare, a moss common in the 
Holy l4ind. — Powell^ i. p. 365. 

IiYSTRICIDiE, a family of mammals of the 
order Rodentia, The sub-family HystriciDJO em- 
braces the animals familiarly known us porcupines, 
of the genus bystrix of Linuceiis. They are 
rodents, whose covering consists for the most 
part of offensive and defensive armour, in the 
shape of spines or quills, instead of haira. 
liystrix Bengalensis, Blyth, 


H. Malabarioa, Sclakr. | Bengal ijorcupme, . Eno. 

This is smaller than H. leucurus, the head and 
body being about 28 inches, and tail 8 inches. It 
is found in South Malabar, Lower Bengal, Assam, 
and Arakaii; doubts, however, exist as to the 
identity of H. Bengalensis and H. Malaburica. Dr. 
Day states that he procured specimeiis of the 
orange porcupine from various narts of the ghats 
of Cochin and Travancorc, ana that the flesh of 
this kind is more highly esteemed for food than 
the common variety. 'riie native sportsmen 
declare that the aroma from these burrows is 
quite sufficient to distinguish the two B|>ccies. 

liystrix Lcucura, Sykes. Indian porcupine. 

II, hirsuti roBtria, Bratult I II. ZeylanunHia, 

11. criatata Indica, Oray. | H. cauJa alba, Sykes. 

Haim . • • • • Bknq. ‘ Sabi, Bayal, Saiiwl, Hinu. 

YiJa * Han. Salcmlra, . . • • Majik. 

Hulim .... Gond. Dttiuti, . . . NxifAL. 

SaoS?*. . . ; . Hojr. Yeddupandi, , . TUL. 


The white-tailed or Indian porcupine is found 
over a great part of India. It forms extensive, 
burrows, often in societies, in the sides of hills, 
banks of rivers, nullahs, and tanks, or old mud 
walls. Its length is about 82 inches, tail 7 inches. 
In some parts of the country they never issue 
forth till dark ; dogs take up the scent readily^ 
The porcupine charges backwards on its assaUante, 
with erected spines, and dogs frequently get severe 
wounds, the strong spines being driven deeply 
into them. The meat of the porcupine is white, 
tasting something between pork ana veal, and is 
not b^ eating. 

Hystrix Longicauda, Marsden. 

H. alophuB, Hodgson. I Acanthion Javanicoxn, 

II. Hodgsonii, Oray. | F, Ouv. 

CrestleBS porcupine, Eno. j O’e of .... • Limbo. 
Sathung of . . Lepcha. | Aohotia dumei, • Nxpau 

The crestlcss porcupine is found in Sikkim, in 
Nepal, at Darjiling, up to 4000 and 5000 feet. In 
the Eastern Himalaya it is about 24 inches long, 
tail 4 and quills 5^ inches. They are very numerous 
and very mischievous, committing great depreda*. 
tions in the edible root crops. 

Atherura fasciculata is of the Tiperah Hills and 
^ southwards to the Malay Peninsula. The tail is 
much longer than in the true porcupines, and ends 
in a tuft of long bristles, and the spines of the 
back are less elevated. — Jerdon ; Mason. 

HYSUDRUS, the name by which the Greeks 
designated the Sutlej river. 

HYTA-BASHI, a leader of the Hyta troops, 
Turkish irregular cavalry, called Hyta along the 
valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, and Bashi- 
bazouk in Roumelia and Anatolia. They are 
collected from all classes and provinces. A man 
known for his courage .and daring is named Hyta- 
Baalii or chief of the Hyta, and is furnished with 
tazkara or orders for pay and provisions for so 
many horsemen, from four to nve hundred to a 
thousand or more. He collects all the vagrants 
and freebooters he can find to make up his 
number. They find their own arms and horses, 
although sometimes they are furnished by the 
Hyta-Bashi, who deducts a part of their pay until 
ho reimburses himself. The best Hyta are Alban- 
ians and Lazes, and they form a very effcctivo body 
of irregular cavalry. Their pay at Mosul is small, 
amounting to about eight shillings a month ; they 
are quartered on the villages, and are the terror 
of the inhabitants, whom they plunder and ill- 
treat as they think fit. When a Hyta-Bashi has 
established a reputation for himself, his followers 
arc numerous and devoted. He wanders about 
tbe provinces, and, like a condottiere of the 
middle ages, sells his services and those of his 
tioops. 

HYUGOR. BiiOT. A mantle of Hhoep-skin or 
goat’skin. 

HYUL or Jiul, of the northern European 
nations, is tiio Hindu uacranta, and is supposed 
in Tod’s Itajastfiaii (i. n. 21) to Iw derived from 
Hya, Sansk., a horse, El, sun, wlicnee two; and 
nhio;, Ha anptuirs to have lieen a term of Scythic 
origin for the sun; and Iferi, the ludiiui Apollo, 
is addressed as the sun. Hyul may bo the Noel 
of France. — Tod^s Haj. i. ja. 24. 



IBN BATUTA, 


I. This letter of the Engliah alphabet has, in 
England, four Bounds. As an initial and medial 
letter, it has a long sound, aa in iron, fine, isinglass ; 
a second is short and acute, as in sit, infant, indi- 
gent ; a third sound is that of the letter u, aa in 
stir ; and the fourth sound is close and slender, 
thpugh long, like ee, as in fatigue, intriguer The 
three first sounds are peculiar to the English 
language, but the last long sound, as of ee, is 
representM in all the tongues of the south-east of 
Asia. 

lANTHINA, the violet snail, a genus of mol- 
luscs, of .the family Haliotidm. There are six 
recent ‘species, widely distributed in the four 
quarters of the globe. They are seen floating on 
the ocean, but are often driven on the shores bv 
tempests. The beach at Madras is strewn with 
them after a mile. The lanthina has occurred on 
the coasts of Britain. In warm climates it is very 
plentiful, — Eng, Cye. 
lARVINI. Tam.? 

Crawn, . . Dur., Port. | Ysrvaney, .... Tam. 

A Ceylon tree which grows tall and straight, 
from 20 to 46 feet high, and from 12 to SO inches 
in diameter. It answers many puiposea in ship 
and house work. — Edye^ Timber of Ceylon, 

IBADI YAH, a Shiah sect of Mahoin^ons which 
was founded in Oman by Abdullah-ibn-Abad. 
They elect their own imam. 

IBERIA. This ancient kingdom is the modern 
province of Kartelania in Georgia. Ptolemy 
describes it aa bordered on the north by the Sor- 
matian mountains, to the south by a part of 
Armenia, to the east by Albania, and to the 
west by Colchis, the present Imineretia. He 
mentions many of its towns and villages. Strabo, 
who travelled in these countries, speaks of this 
being a flourishing and even luxurious state. In 
western emigration, the Iberians and Cantabrians 
preceded the Celts, and their language is preserved 
m the Basque (Biscayan).— Porter’# Tr, i. p. 110 ; 
Latham in Brit, Assoc, Journ.^ 1845, pp. 77, 78. 

IBEX. This name is given in India to several 
animals of the genus Capra or goat. 0. Sibirica 
(I. Hiroalayana, Blyth) is the Hiinalavan Ibex, the 
Skeen, Skyn, Sakeen or Sikeen of the Himalaya, 
the Kyi of Kashmir, Jenlon, These are the 
names of the male; that of the female, in Tibet, is 
L’danino. It inhabits Ladakh and Kashmir east 
to Nepal. It is agile and graceful in its move- 
ments. They are hunted and shot in the wiiitGl* 
for the sake of the soft under-fleece, which in 
Kashmir is called Asali tus, and is used for lining 
shawls, also for stockings, gloves, and is woven 
into a fine cloth called Tusi. No wool is so rich, 
so soft) and so full. The hair is manufactured 
into coarse blanketing for tents, and twisted into 
hair ropes. The sportsmen of Southern India 
give the name of Ibex to the Neilghcrry wild goat, 
Hemltmgus hylocrius. See Goat. 

IBI-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern Tibet, in 
height 22,260 feet English =20,886 French feet 

IBIS, a familiar name applied to species of 
birds of the tribe Cultirostres ; the Pelican Ibis 
is Tantalus leuoooephalus, extremely common 
tfaroughoat India, Ceylon, and Burma. Th'b Shell 
Ibis Si the Anastoma oscitans, Boddaert^ very 


abundant in the lake and river districts. The 
Ibisinm or true ibis, of which three species occur 
in India, and are there called curlews, from which, 
however, they differ in breeding on trees, and 
feeding Uieir young till full grown. 

The White Ibis is tlie Threskiornis melano- 
cepbalus, Xt/ni., and is found throughout India ; 
the Warty Black Ibis, Geronticus papillosus, 
Temm,^ also of all India, feeds chiefly on dxy land; 
and the Glossy Ibis, the FalcinellusigneuB, Umelin^ 
occurs in vast numbers in India in the cold 
weather. It occurs throughout the whole world, 
and is very common in India. It is called in Tamil, 
Arroova mooken, literally sickle-nosed, from its 
long curved beak. The nest contains from three 
to five eggs, which resemble in size and shape a 
medium-sized hen’s egg, but are of a dirty-white 
colour. The birds are white, with black head, 
feet, and neck, and have a long curved black bill. 
The head and neck are naked, and the tail-feathers 
of rather a rusty-brown colour ; the lower sides 
of the wings, from the axillae to the extremities, 
are naked, and the skin in the old birds is of a 
deep scarlet colour ; in the young this is absent, 
although the part is naked. The young are fully 
fledged in March, and take to the wing in April. 

The Sacred Ibis, Ibis religiosa, had great honours 
paid to it by the ancient Egyptians. It extends 
across the whole African continent in the same 
latitude, and is found on the west coast also. — Jerd, 

IBLIS. Arab. The devil, one who despairs 
of God’s mercy. 

IBN ASIK, author of the Kumil-ut-Tuarikh, a 
general history of the Ghaznavites, 

IBN BATUTA, born a.d. 1304, died 1877-78, 
was one of the great travellers of the Arab race. 
He spent 24 years (from ld25-'49) in travelling 
throughout the east, from Tangiers across Africa 
to Alexandria, and in Palestine, Syria, and 
Arabia ; down the east coast of Africa to Quiloa ; 
across the Indian Ocean to Muscat, Ormuz, Kish, 
Bahrein, and El Calif ; through Central Arabia to 
Mecca and Jiddah ; and again in Egypt and Asia 
Minor, and across the Black Sea to Caff a or 
Theodosia, and by Azov or Tanna, on past the bills 
of the Russians, to Bolgar on the Volga, — but not 
daring to penetrate fartlicr northwards Into the 
*I^nd of Darkness.’ Rcturuiug south to Haj- 
Tarkhan (Astracan), he proceeded, in the suite 
of the wife of the Khan of Kipchak, tlie daughter 
of the Greek Emperor Andronicus, westward to 
Soldaia and Costantiniah (Constantinople; he 
mentions Istambul as a part of the city) ; whence, 
returning to Bolgar, he travelled on eastward to 
Bokhara, and through Kborasan to Kabul, 
Multan, and Dcbli, where ho remained eight 
years, 1884-42. Being sent by the Sultan 
Muhammad TagUalaq on an embassy to China, 
he embarked from Kiubaiat (Cambay), and, after 
many adventures at Calicut (where be was honour- 
ably received by the Samari or Zamoriu) and 
Hunawar (Onoro), and in the Maidive Islands, and 
Ceylon and Bengal, he at last took his passage 
toward China in a junk bound for Java, as he 
calls it« but in fact Sumatra. Returning from 
China, ha sailed direct from the coast of Malabar 
to Muscat and Ormuz ; and, travelling by Sblims, 
Isfalian, Bussora, Baghdad, Tadmor, Damasoua, 
Aleppo, Jerusalem, and (for the fourth time) 
Mecca, Egypt, and Tunis, at last reached Fos 
again, after an absence from Morocco of half his 
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IBN HAUKAL. 


ICE. 


lifetiiue. Subsequently he epent bIjc years in Waqidi (Katib-ul-Wnkidi), died a.h. 180-114. 
visiting Spain and Central Africa^ where he waa He wrote a life of Mahomed, 
the guest of the brotlier of n countryman of his IBN-ZAIN-ul-TABARI, a physlciau of Bagh- 
Own from Ceuta, whoso guest ho had been in dad of the carlv part of the 10th century, 

China. * What an cnonnous distance lay between IBN ZOHAU, the name of two distinguished 
these two!’ lie exclaims. He says that in his Arab physicians, father and eon, who ftouriahed 
time i^airo was the greatest city in the world out in Spam during the 11th and 12th centuries, and 
of China, and that the finest trading ports he had who are known to Western Europe by the name 
wen xrero Alexandria in Egypt, Soldaia or Sudak of Avanzoar. They were Jews by descent and 
in tiu Crimea, Koulain (Quilon) and Calicut in profession. The father was born at Seville about 
India, and Zayton (Chinchau) in China, He A.D. 1072-73, and died there A.D. 1162. He was 
also describes Aden as a place of great trade, to physician at the court of Cordova, and had charge 
which merchant ships of large burden resorted of an hospital. His most celebrated book, me 
from Cambay, Tanna, and all the ports of Gujerat Taair, is one of the most valuable iu the possession 
and Malabar. Among the productions of the of the Arabian physicians. It displays much 
Indian Archipelago, he describes gum-benjamin, originality and discrimination. It contains a 
aloes- wood, cloves, camphor, and sandal- wood; compendium of medical practice, including many 
and onumcrates also cocoanut palms, areca-nnt facts and observations not found in preceding 
palms, jack trees, orange trees, mangoes, and writers. He also wrote on Calculus and on 
jamuns (Eugenia jambolana). Porcelain, he says, Regimen, and some of his books were translated 
is male in China nowhere except in the cities into Hebrew and Latin. He was the teacher of 
of Za;'ton and Sinkalan (Canton). It waa exported Averhoes. The son, 1114-99, also wrote several 
to In lia and elsewhere, p.oseing from country to medical works, one of them on Diseases of the 
count . -y until it roaches jMorocco. The first do- Eye. He died at Morocco, a.d, 1199. 
taileii account of his traveb vas puVilished in IBRAHIM, founder of the Rousheiij*! sect of 
Euroj'O in 1808. They were translated from the Mahomedans; died at Cairo, a.d, 1529. 

Arabic, with Notes by S. Lee, Ixindon 1829. IBRAHIM KHAN of Gour had 7000 families 
He ciiumerates many largo and populous towns, of Taymuni under his rule ; but about the year 
and gives a high opinion of tno state of the 1838 lar Muhammad of Herat completely devas- 
country. He speaks of Madura as a city like tated the country which they occupied, and 
Dehli, and that through the whole of Malabar, removed them to Herat, where he established 
for two months' journey, there was not a span some of them in the city, and some in the suburbs, 
free from cultivation ; everybody hod a garden, In 1846, however, they took advantage of Yar 
with his house placed in the middle of it, and all Muhammad's absence on the Murghab, to decamp 
Hurrounded by a wooden fence. And the porta into the Persian territory, 
were frequented by ships from China, Persia, and IBRAHIM LODI, king of Dehli, was defeated 
Arabia, and other neighbouring countries. — Lee'# at Panipat by Baber. 

Ibn Jiatnta ; Birdwood's Report ; India in the Ibth 
Century; Tr. of a Hindoo ; YnUs Cathay, 

IBX HAUKAL, an Arab traveller who visited ijb| !!!!*.* Dut! 

India a short time after Masudi. Ho wrote the Glaoo, Fn! 

Ashkal-ul-Balad, or Kitab-ul-Masalik-o-ul- Gib. 

Mamalik, or descriptions of countries, in which 

occur notices of most of the Mahom^an king- . .it. 

dome of his day. His real name was Muhammad In many countries, the command of a proper 
Abu-LKaaim, and he was a native of Baghdad, supply of ice or snow for cooling water or other 
He left Baghdad a.d. 943 (A.n. 331), and he liquids in summer, has long been regarded as one 
continued iravclling till A.D. 908. He notices of the necessaries of life. There are even idhiBions 
his obligations to Ibn Khurdadbab, and he to it in the Proverbs of Solomon;— * As the cold of 
copM likewise from Istakbri. He finished his snow in the time of harvest, so is a faiHifuI mes* 
book A.D. 970, and it was translated in 1800 by senger to them that sent him; for he refresheth 
Sir William Ouseley. — 2nd, in Ibth Cent,; Elliot; the soul of his masters’ (xxv. IS). 
i/i>A of India, The Chinese in the north of their counirr form 

IBN HISHAM, A.D. 833 (a.h, 218), author of iqe-houscs, about Ningpo, 60 feet long, 43 feet 
Sirat-ur-Kasul, translated by G. Weil, Stut^ard brood, and 12 feet high. 

1864. It contains the earliest and most authentic Ice is of great importance to the Chinese, who 
history of Mahomed, and waa founded on a book depend much for their food the fish which 
by Ibn khaq. are caught in their waters, l^ey are enabled by 

IBN ISHAQ, died a.d. 768 (a.R. 151). He its means to keep their fish during the hottest 
wrote traditions of Mahomed. weather for a considerable time, and transmit 

IBN KH ALLIKAN. This well-known work has them in this way to different parts of the countrv. 
formed the basis of almost all that has been written Ice has become an article of commerce. This tramc 
on the personal history of remarkable men of Islam, commenced in Wenbam Lake, about 18 miles from 
IBN KHURDADHAH, died a.d. 913 (a.h. Boston, in the United States of America, and 
300), wrote a work on roads and kingdoms. He subseouently some of the Norwegian lakes have 
attained high office under the khalifa He was a furnished abundant supplies. 

Zofoastrian. He is the first who makes mention Between 1874 and leW, the imports into India 
of galangal and kamala, and he also menUoiis ranged from 147,360 to 268,011 owt, and value 
pomlain, augar-cane, pepper, aloes-wood, cassia, Rs. 2,11,675 to 12,51,902, from all quarteis. The 
mik, and mwL^Elliot Rubattino ComjMny tried to oonvef Alpine ice 

IBN 8AAD, A.D. 844 (a.h. ISO), secretary of from Genoa to Bombay. 
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OlaoiM, Lat. 

Qelo, Caramelo, . Port. 
Teodt, .... Rus. 
Hielo, ..... Sp. 
k> SWBD. 



ICELAND MOSS, 


ICHTHYOPHIS GLUTINOSUS. 


Ico is now largely made in India by machines. ICHNOCARPUS FRUTESCENS. R. Br.^ 
The Peninsular and Oriental Ice Company at Echites frutcsccuB, jBox 2>. Apocynum frutc8ccn«, Zf. 
Bombay, in 1868 made five tons at a cost of five shyamaluta, . . Beno. Nallatigc, . . . .Tel. 

pie the lb. Private manufacturers sell it at two Shama-lnta, ... „ Illukattc, . . . . „ 

annas n lb. at a profit. The smaller machines Pabvulli, . . . Malkal. Munta g,ajjanamu, . „ 

turn it out in cylinders, the larger machines in tig®» • • • Tel. 

slabs. On the recommendation of Colonel (Sir Grows all over India. According to Royle, it 
George) Balfour, C.B., the Indian Government is sometimes used in India as a substitute for 
nanctioned an ice inacliinc, value Rs. 7000, for sarsaparilla; 12 annas per lb. — 0*57/. p. 442; Cal. 
each European regiment , — Tomlhisnu ; Fortune. Cat. /?,r., 1862 ; Don; Lindlcy. 

ICELAND MOSS is the lichen (Cetraria Is- TCHTHYOCOTJiA, a named derived from 
landica), Ach.^ common in the north of Europe a fisli, and xoAXa, glue, is translated isinglass, a 
and North America. It yields a nutritive starchy word derived from the (ierman Hauseiibla.se, from 
snbstnnce, Bomotimes employed to make bread Hausen, the great sturgeon, and Blase, a bladder, 
and gruel. — Tro/e7\s7o;i ; Faulkner. being one of the coats of the swimming-bladder 

ICELAND SPAR, a variety of calcareous spar of tiahes, chiefly of the genus Acipenser or 
found in rocks near Kabul, and is extracted and sturgeon, and of which the best qualities arc 
broken into crystalline rhombohedral fragments, exported from the rivers of Rus.sia, flowing into 
more or less opa(^uc. It is employed by the the Black and Caspian Seas, but also from the 
natives as an astringent in ophthalmia, gonor- Sea of Ural and the Lake Baikal. — Royle, See 
rhoea, and other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 7 Air-bladder; Fish-maws; Isinglass; Sounds, 
grains, and also externally as a local application. ICHTHYOPHAGI, a fisher race of the ancients, 
It is called Surma safed, or white antimony, from on the coiiata of Persia, the Sir Matsya or Ser- 
being thought to be similar to black antimony, malii. Fish to this day is the staple article of food 
the common tersulphide of that metal. Price od. of tlic inhabitants on the sea-coast of Baluchistan, 
per lb. — Cat. Ex.^ 1862. In the Shatt-iil-Arab, fish are caught and cured, 

ICHNEUMON, a genua of insects which belong and Bold at ono Bhilling the cwt. ; for six months 
to the order Hymenoptera, section Tcrcbvantin, thcpeoplc of Basra live on almost nothing else, and 
and family Piipivora, in the classification of also from Basra to Hormuz, the sea-coast people 
Latreillc. principally live on fish ; and manuscript dictionaries 

The species arc many. They have a slender describe the bread or food called Mahi-abali or 
shape. Tho female, by means of its ovipositor, Mahi-asbnnh, used chiefly among the people of 
deposits its eggs into the body of a caterpillar, Lar, as prepared from fish (more particularly a 
previously stupefied, so that the larvm find food small kind found near Hormuz), dried by exposing 
as soon as they are hatched, and devour the it to the sun. Strabo and Arrian relate that the 
interior bit by bit. They are also often deposited ancient Ichthyophagi made into bread the fishes, 
into the larva? of colcoptcra, hemiptera, aphides, which they had dried and roasted in a siraitor 
and weevils. The ichneumon forms small nests of manner. The region of the Ichthyophagi ra- 
clay, into wbicli they deposit the infected insect, niciiccd at Malana, near Cape Arabah, and ended 
— Eu(j. Cyc. between the ancient Dagasira and the place now 

ICHNEUMONS, a group of carnivora, spread callcdCapcJask, or more properly Joshk. Church- 
over Africa and Southern and Eastern Asia. The ill’s Collection of Voyages mentions that * the 
Egyptiiui ichueumon very closely resembles the coastes of Persia os they sailed in this sea, seemed 
European species. It was one of the animals os a parched wildcmcsse. witho\it tree or grass ; 
held sacred in ancient Egypt. It is of common ti)osc few people that awcli there, and in the 
occurrence throughout North Africa, and particu- islands of Lar and Gallon, live on fish, being in 
larly abundant on the Nile, where it is said to manner themselves transformed into tho nature of 
attack the crocodiles, and where, without doubt, fishes. So excellent swimmers arc they, that, 
it destroys ^cat numbers of eggs. Tho ichneu- seeing a, vessel in the seas, though stormic and 
mons are all extremely fond of eggs, whether of tempestuous, they will swimme to it 6 or 6 miles 
reptiles or of birds. They break them very cleverly, to begge almes. They cate their fish with rice, 
by tapping one end on the ground ; and through having no bread ; their cats, hennes, dogges, ana 
the small aperture thus effected they suck out the other creatures which they keepo have no other 
whole of the contents. There are several species dyct.^ Nieuboff, who travelled in 1662, says that 
Herpestesiu India, called Mongoose or Mungus; H. about Gambroon * the common people make use 
Javanictis of Java and Sumatra; H. griscus, Gcoff.y of dates instead of bread or rice ; for it is observ- 
of continental India and neighbouring countries; H. able that the ordinary food of the Indians all 
Nijialcnsis, Gray^ of Nepal; H. neyula, Uodyson^ along the coast from Isasora to Sind is dates and 
of thoTerai; H. Molacconsis, Jierd., of Bengal; fish dried in the air: the heads and guts of the 
H. monticoluB, Jerd.^ hills of Eastern Ghats ; H. fishes they mix with dato-stones, and boil it all to- 
fuscus, Jerd.^ of Neilgherriea ; H. vittioollls, Jerd.y gether with a little salt water, which they give at 
of Western Ghats: H. braehjnirus and H. cxitis night to the cows after they come out of the field, 
of Malay Archipelago. Tho Egjnptian species, where they meet with very little herbage.* — Ah. 
Herpestes ichneumon, celebrated for destroying Res. ix.p. 68; MacGregor; Taylor^s Travels from 
serpents and crocodiie8» was called Ichneumon England to India^ i. p. 266 ; CnurchiWi Collection 
Pharaonis. See Mongoos. cf Voyages^ !i, p, 230 (Jirst ed.): Guseley‘$ Tr. i. p, 

ICHNOCARPUS, a genus of plants belonging 228 ; Townsend's Ontram and Ilavelock, p.297. 
to the Older Apocynacem. 1. Wans, WaU., is ICHTHYOPHIS GLUTINOSUS, an immetme 
grown in Nepal and Kamaon. It Ess large hand- earth-worm, common in Sikldm. It is a native 
some floweia ; I. Loureiril la a native of Zan- of the Khaasya mountains, Singapore, Ceylon, and 
aibar. Java.*-///)oi(;, /cmr. p. 25. See lieptiles. 
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ICICA TTTDTOA. 


IDOLS. 


ICICA INDICA. W* nnd A. a lower place in social life than the agricultural 

Buraora serrata, Wall, I Rchinue iiaheria, H. B. Vellaler, who generally take the title of Mudali. 
SohinusBcngalensis, JR. I S. Niara, t, IDTGA. Karn. A toddy- drawer ; a caste who 

The Nayor tree of Assam and Chittagong, grow- sell toddy, the fermented palm wine, etc., also 
ing 70 feet high ; timber close-grained and hard, employed as palanquin bearers. — 
as tough as oak, but heavier, and used for furniture IDOLS 

by the natives. In South America are several Fb. Imogen Sr. 

species of Icica, all of which yield a transparent Bild, Gotze, , . . Gm , Vigraham, Salal, . Tam. 

fluid, resembling turpentine in many of its pro- Ebcnbild, • . • • „ Vikramu, Vigram, . Tkl. 

perties, and they might bo introduced into India. But, . . . Hind., Pers. Pmttima, , . • . „ 

In Guyana, I. altissima, I. hepbiphylla, 1. hetero- Imagine, . ‘ j * Surat, , , Turk. 

phylln, I. decandra ; and T. icccariba in Brazil. ® • It., kP. 

*^11), Auar., written Eed, a religious holiday of The idols of the Hindus are made of gold, 
the Mahomedans. Of these, two Eidein are farz or silver, and copper, or their alloys, — one alloy of 
absolute, being enjoined by texts in the Koran* frequent use being that called paiiclialaka, of gold, 
these nrc the ’Id-ul-Fitr and the 'Id-u8-Zoha. The silver, copper, tin, and lead; but iron, brass, 
’Id-ul-Fitr, called also the ’Id-us-Saghir and crystal, stone, earth, cow -dung, and wood are also 
Ramazaii-ki-hd, ishfdd onthelstdayof themonth often employed, the red sandcrE wood and the 
Shawal, in commemoration of breaking the thirty woods of the Cnpressus torulo^a, Macrotomia 
days’ fast of the Ramazan. It is held with prayers eiichroma, and Melia nzcdarach. Many of the 
and rejoicings and distribution of alms to the poor, idols in India are monstevs. man> .ne mere shape- 
Thc ’Id-us-Zoha, or’Id-ul-Kurban, orBakr-eed, less masses of stone with a smearing of red lead, 
the meanings being the festival of the forenoon, or a log of wood without shape or form, or a 
of sacrifice, or the bull -festival, is observed in stone from the river-bed; others, like the bull 
commemoration of Abraham’s sacrifice of liis son, Nandi or Basava, the vahan of Siva, arc beautifully- 
whom the Jews and Christiana say was Isaac, but formed models of that quadruped. The forms of 
Mahomedans say was Ishmacl. It begins on the Siva and of his wife Parvaii and of the cobra 
Uth of the 12th month, Znlhijja, with prayers and serpent are usually well portrayed, as also of the 
offerings, and is continued on the morning of the peacock in the Saiva temples. The horse is formed 
10th with public prayers, after which a sheep, an of wood, plated with silver and gilded ; occasion- 
ox, or a camel is sacrificed, and the meat or the ally well-made figures of the elephant are to be seen, 
sheep and oxen eaten by the offerers, or distributed The images made of gold are generally those 
to their frienda and the poor. of Durga, Lakshmi, Radha, Krishna, and Saras- 

IDA, one of the daughters of Daksha, who w^os wati ; they are kept in private houses, and wor- 
inarried to Kasyapa. shipped daily, and weigh from one to four tolas. 

IDAAN, called also Mcrut or Murut, a race in The image of Sheetula, of 10 or 12 tolas, is 
Borneo who inhabit the more billy districts to- often made of silver, kept in the house, and wor- 
wards the north, in the vicinity of Kina Balou. shipped daily. Ward mentioDB that at Kidder- 
They resemble the Kadyaii, some of their tribes pur, adjoining to Calcutta, w'as a golden image of 
are near the capital ; they are said to have sacri- ruti-tupavuni, 2 cubits high. ^ Near Sarampp 
ficed human victims, like the Kyans. The Idaan was a golden image of Jagadbatri, about 1 J cubits 
of different places go under different denotuina- high. Very small copper images of Suryn, and of 
tions and have vlifferenfc languages, but in their Siva riding on a bull, are preserved in privat-e 
manners an<l customs they seem to be nearly alike, houses, and worshipped daily. 

The name Idaan is in some measure peculiar to The images of all the gods and goddeasea may 
those of the north part of Borneo ; the inland be made of' stone, generally of a black, but some 

S cople of Pasair are called Darat ; those of Benjar, of a white colour ; the greater number are placed 
tiajoos ; the Subaiio of Magindanao appear to be in temples ; a few small ones are found in pri-^te 
the same people. The Idaan arc reckoned fairer houses. All images of stone are worshipped daily ; 
than the inhabitants of the coast; this has given the greater number are of the lingam, or the various 
rise to an opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, forms of Vishnu. A few exist of the lingam, nine 
that they are the descendants of the Uhincse, The or twelve cubits high. Throughout Lower Bengal 
custom obtained of arranging human skulls about and all the south of India, every village has' its 
the houses of the Idaan as a mark of importance. — guardian idol, generally one or more rough stones 
Journal Indian Archipelago, 1849, p. 5f>7, smeared with red lead, and placed under an need 

IDA CHETTU. iScl. A very small variety banyan or pipal tree. In one single street of Cal- 
of orange, growing in all the hilly country of the cutta there are more images of Krishna and em- 
Gircars, both cultivated and wild. Perhaps the blems of Siva than perhaMin the whole length of 
original of the Citrus aurantium, Linn., C. variatro, the Doab. A lingam at Benares requires six men 
Ilcyne, p. 67, musk orange, Chota kichili, IIiNO., to eimircle it. The clay and composition images 
Kiri kittali. Can.— JF/. Andh, made in the vicinity of Calcutta for the annual 

IDAIN, Idanicni or Idilakai, Tam., Idag.ai, festivals (some of which have a very splendid 
Karn., the left side; the left-hand castes of the appearance, and are of large dimension^, after the 
Hindus. ceremonies are over are cast into the rirer. The 

IDAIYAN. Tam. Cowkeoper. The cowherd modern manufacturers of the deities are artisans 
race in the southern districts of the Peninsula of in gold, silver, and other metals, stone-cutters, 
India, They have as their tribal titles, Rhone, and potters. Some of the modern oasts are hand- 
Kone. or Ivonar, meaning king, also Karialan some, but the modern sculptures are ^mmouly 
meaning landlord, and Servokaren meaning cap- contcmJ)tiblc. Some of the ancient Hindu senlp* 
tain I but those in the northern districts adopt that turcs are magnificent, and in minute ornamental 
of PiUak The raoo are very numerous, but take and floral decorations almost unriYalled, 
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In Htirma the images of Gaudama are made of He seemed under the influence of some i^eligiotin 
Avood, marble, and the precious metals. In Siami homicidal mania, attacking his kinsmen, an<l 
Japan, etc., images are made of the ornaments, threatening to kill them unless thev conformed 
precious metals, etc., collected from the ashes of to his worship of the stone image. He killed the 
the funeral pile of a deceased person ; and others child of his elder brother. Suddenly the contagion 
again from the pulverized fragments of the bones of madness seemed to seize the whole family : 
kneaded with water into a paste, baked, and after- Maya Ram, with two male kinsmen and seven 
wards* gilded. women, threw themselves into a well all together, 

Images of snakes are common. The idea of and shouting *Swaiga ohalo! '—Come to heaven! 
their curative virtues is very old in India : a — the whole ten were drowned. 

Hindu attack od by fever or other diseases, makes The Jain idols are usually naked figures of men 
R serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain and women, of gigantic proTOrtions, often erect, 
ceremonies to its honour, in furtherance of his but in every attitude. The Buddhist idol is usu- 
recoveiy. Such ceremonies are particularly effica- ally Buddha or Gaudama, reclining, or sitting in 
cious when the moon is in the Naksbatra (mansion, the attitude of preaching. Some of the 6gures 
sign, or astcrisin) called Sarpa or the serpent, of Gaudama at the great Shooay dagon temple at 
catM also Ashlesha. Dhanwantari is the Escu- Rangoon are of vast dimensions. — Moor; Ward's 
lapius of the Hindus, but has not an attendant Hindus ; Tr, of a Hind. ; Coleman. 
serpent like his brother of Greece ; the health- IDRISI or Al - Idrisi, the surname of Abu 
bestowing Dhanwantari arose from the sea when Abdullah Muhammad, author of the geographical 
churned for the beverage of immortality. He is work Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak-fi-Ikhtirak-ul-AfaK. Ho 
genemlly represented as a venerable man with a was bom at Ceuta, in Morocco, towards the latter 
book ill his hand. part of the 11th century. He travelled in Europe, 

Every Hindu house has at least a picture ; and eventually settled in Sicily at the court of 
many have idols; and every man of the Vira Saiva Roger ii. He describes the countries in the S. 
or Jangam sect, of whom there are many millions and E. of Asia. — Elliot. 

in India, always wears the lingam in a silver or IFTAH. Arab. The evening meal of the 

gold casket, suspended from bis neck or tied round Mabomedans during the Mabarrain. 

bis arm. The lingam inside is a small stone IGHIR. Arad. Acorus calamus. 

cylinder embedded in the yoni. The ordinary IGNATIA AMARA. Linn. The K'n-shih-pa-tau 

lingam, of which there are millions in India, is a of the Chinese. Ignatius bean, syn. of Strychnos 

Etoiio cylinder rising from the yoni, a stone plat- sancti ignoti. 

form marked with circular markings ; usually in IGUANA. 

frontof iti-afigureof the ball Nandi in stone, gib, Arab. Msnnw.k, ManuwAk.MAt. 

GinapatiorGanesa, with the head of an elephant iguLna or Inguana, Kmo. Ohuda-aala, . . Barsk. 

and the body of a fat man, is an idol frequently to Llsard, Talla-goya, . . . Hinaii. 

be seen. As the god of wisdom, be is worshipped Oborepore, Hind., Duk. Udiimu,. . . . Tam, 

at the beginning of every undertaking by almost Biyawak, Bewak, Malay. Udumbu, . . T*u 

all Hindus. WheiiaHinduboyorgirl begins to read, Iguana is tbe popular name for species of 

they make a Ganesa in the form of a small cone reptiles of the genus Varanus, family Varanidm, 
of cow-dnng, which they place on a purified spot, order Sauria, of the section of scaled reptiles, 
and ornament it with fiowers and naragamand red Baron 'Cuvier classed them under his Iguaniciis ; 
kangsnu, and offer a sacrifice by bummg camphor others have arranged them under the Agamidm. 
and frankincense, also offering betel-nuts and Varanus flavescens, Gray^ inhabits Bengal ; V. 
plantains, coooanuts and jagari, then bow rever- dracsena, XiVin., Bengal and Agra, and also Y. 
entially and pray for the g^'s aid. The pyramidal nebulosus, Dum. et Bib, 

figure is then kept for a time or thrown into the Varanus Dumerilii attains a length of 7 feet ; 
water. Any person may see them. it frequents the neighbourhood of bouses, to rob 

In a Hindu temple, the idol is kept In tbe hen roosts, 
centre of the temple, called Sanadi. Daily the The Basilisk of the Eastern Archipelago is 
Brahman servanta anoint it with oil, cleanse it the Basaliscus Amboiensis, Daudin^ one of the 
with sikaia, wash it with water, then with curds, Iguanidm. Messrs, Dumeril and Bibron, in their 
milk, lime-juice and honey, and cocoanut water. Erpetologie (1887), treat of these reptiles under 
Beforeitihcdancinggirlsof the temple, the deva^ the name of Lizards, Iguaniens, or Sauriens 
dasa, dance and sing to music morning and evening, Eunotes, In the catalogue of the specimens of 
On certain festivala, the idol is ti&en from tbe lizards in the British Museum, the Iguanidm with 
temple in a palanquin or on a car, and made to the Agamidm constitute the tribe Strobilosaura. 
perambulate the squares and the streets. The Iguana of India, generally found about old 

Idols are frequently^ objects of litigation, and walls and ruinous buildinn, Is about two feet 
sacrifices of human beings are occasionally made long ; tail long, round, and tapering ; back, tail, 
to them. In a village called Kishnagur, some 80 and throat are serratea ; and its whole surface is 
miles from Bikanir, there lived one Maya Ram, a covered with shining sc^es. Tbe flesh is eaten 
Jatbybirth, In whose house was in image of stone, by the Mabomedans of India, and in the West 
wbtdb Maya Bam and his family used to worship. Indies it is salted and barrelled for exportation. 
It was a tradition in the village that the idol had In India the body of the dried Iguana Is made 
been kept formerly in severid other houses, one into an electuary, with a certain portion of ghi, 
alter the other, but that all who wovshippM it and used as a strengthening medieme in consump* 
had come to a violent end; and Maya Bam one tive oomplainiB. An animal oil M obtained from 
day was seen behaving veiy strangely befere ii The Iguana of the Europeans of Ceylon, the 
idol, dancing franticafiy, says the report He lUla-govaoftheSinghale8e,i8theMoDitorbrscsBna. 
then forbade the othervillagers to enter the house. Linn. It is 4 to 5 feet long. The Singhalese and 
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Tamil races of Coyiun believe the tongue of the 
Iguana to be a specific for consumption, if plucked 
from the living animal and swallowed whole. — 
Tennants Ceyhn; Fmdkner ; Eng, Cyc. 

IHHAM. Arab. The dress worn by Mahomedan 
pitgrims at Mecca. See Harm. Lane says (Mod. 
Kgypt, i. p. 131), during his performance of the 
required ceremonies in Mecca, and also during 
Ills journey to Arafat, and until his completion 
of the pilgrimage, the Muslim pilgrim wears a 
peculiar dress called Ehram (vulgarly Heram), 
consisting generally of two simple pieces of cotton 
or linen or woollen cloth, without seam or orna- 
ment, one of which is wrapped round the loins, 
and tho other thrown over the shoulders; the 
instep and heel of each foot and the head must 
be bare. After the recitation (a Khutbah on 
Mount Arafat), the sacrifice, and other ceremonies 
on the return journey to Mecca, in the valley of 
Mena, every one resumes his usual dress, or puts 
on a new one, if provided with such. 

I.H.S. This sacred monogram, arranged in 
cypher, is the Chinese Buddhist’s sacred symbol 
of Buddha. 

IJARA. Hind. A contract. Ijaradar, a con- 
tractor. — W. 

IJMA. Arab. Lit. collecting or assembling, 
in Mahomedan theology, means the unanimous 
consent of the Mujtaliadin or learned doctors. 
See Jama. 

IJTJHAD. Arab. Carrying on war against 
non-Mahomedans and infidels. See Jahad. 

IJU, also written Eju, the horeehair-Iike sub- 
stance which grows on the gomuto tree, the 
Arcnga saccharifera, Lahill. This substance is 
also called gomuto ; part of it is a stiff bristle, 
but tho bulk more resembles horsehair, and it is 
largely made into cordage. See Arenga ; Gomuto. 

IKAN. Malay. A fish ; also a crab. The 
word is always prefixed or added to the specific 
name of tho fish, as ikan-bawal, the pomfret; 
tulor-ikan, fish-roe; sirip-ikan, fish -fins; sisek- 
ikan, fish scales. 

Ikan dori, a small dark-coloured fish, of about 
a pound weight. Great caution is necessary in 
handling it, because it is armed with poisonous 
spikes under the pectoral and dorsal fins, the 
wounds from wWen are extremely painful. It is 
not much esteemed. 

Ikan mimi, the king-crab. 

Ikan saladu and Ikan surdudu, Arius Arius. 

Ikan sambilang, literally fish of nine, from the 
nine barbs on its head. It is found in the ponds 

the Malay Peninsula, and is largely eaten — 
Earl ; Cantor ; p. 83 ; Simmonds. 

IKAUNA, a parganain Bahraioh district, Oudh. 
The Brahmans, 13,986, are the most numerous 
caste ; the Ahirs and Kurmis coming next, with 
9740 and 7616 respectively. The villa^ of 
Tandwa is identified by General Cunningham 
with the Tu-wei of Fa Hian and Hiwen Thsang, 
where Kasyapa Buddha was bom and lies buried; 
while a statue of the mother of Sakya Buddha is 
now worshipped in the village as Sita. — Imp, Gaz, 

IKRAR Arab. A promise, an agreement. 
Iluar-namah, a deed of settlement 

IKSHWA'CU, one of the ten sons of Manu 
Vaivasvata, considered to have been the first of 
the Solar dynasty, offspring of the sun. He reigned 


posterity was called the dynasty of the Sohii* 
princes, in the same manner as Biidhn was 
reputed tho head of the liUnar line. M»>»h*ni 
coramentatoi's bring tho time of his accession 
down to tlie year 1320 before Christ. A paf«Rgo 
in the Agni Parana indicales that tho line of 
Surya, of which Ikshwa’cu was the head, was 
the first colony which entered India from Central 
Asia. But the patriarch Budha was his con- 
temporary, ho being stated to have come from a 
distant region, and to have been married to Ha 
(Ella), the sister of Ikshwa’cu. Max Muller says 
this name is mentioned only once in the Rig Veda, 
and he and others suppose it is the name not of 
a king, but of a race occupying the northern or 
north-western part of India. 

The lineal descent from Brahma Bharata was 
Braniha, Marichi, Vaviawat, Manu, Ikshwa’cu, 
Kukshi, Vikukshi, Vanu, Anaranya, Prithu, Tri- 
saiiku, Dhundumar, Yuvaneswa, Mandhata, Sis- 
andhi, Dhruvasandi, Bharata. 

Nimi, one of Ikshwa’cu’s hundred sons, founded 
tho Mithila dynasty. — Dawson, 

IL pronounced also Ilbat or Iliat, a term ap- 
plied tothenomade tribes of Persia. It is also 
a Semitic for m of God. See Iliyat. 

ILA, sister of Ikshwa’cu, of the Solar race, was 
married to Budha of tho Lunar race, and these 
were the ancestors of the Lunar line of kings. In 
Hindu mythology, Budha, son of Atri, son of 
Brahma, was husband of Da, tlie earth, daughter 
of Spatembas. Budha was Mercury, son of the 
moon. 

ILA or Ilita, mentioned in the Vedas as a 
goddess, may possibly be tho same as the Baby- 
lonian goddess Hi or Bilat Hi, queen of gods. 

ILA, in the Rig Veda, is food personified as 
the goddess of speech. According to Sayana, she 
is tho goddess presiding over the earth. The 
Satapatlia Brahmana represents her as springing 
from a sacrifice which Manu performed to obtain 
offspring, and she had offspring to Manu, Ac- 
cording to the Puranas, she was the daughter of 
Manu Vaivaswata, wife of Budha (Mercury), and 
mother of Pururavas ; but, through the favour of 
the gods, her sex was changed to a man, but again 
became a woman, and she married Budha, to 
whom she bore Pururavas.— Pow^son. 

ILACHI. Hind. A generic term for the fruits 
of several plants producing cardamom, viz. : 

Bari-ilachi or Ilaohi-kalan, Amomum cardamomum, 
the large rough-shelled variety, 

Choti or Khurd ilachi, Elettaria oardamomum, tho 
■mall cardamom. 

ILAH, tho name of an old Arabian deity, and 
18 more properly and more usually applied to a 
pagan god, than to Allah, God supreme over all, 
— composed of Al, the, and Hab, God. H^<» 
the Mahomedan profession of faith says, La IJah 
il-Allah, etc., which in the ordinary translation 
of ‘ There is no god but God,* conveys no preciro 
meaning, and involve an obvious truism, which 
Mahomed would never have enunciated. The true 
reading would be, ‘There is no deity but God. 
From some passages in the early Indian totonans, 
it would appear that they supposed ^e Umws 
Somnat to be the Arabian Hah or Hat. N^ces 
of it occur in the Rauzat - us - Safa, Habi^us- 
Sair, and Ferishta, the pa«ge ^uot^ from 
Farid-u<!-Din Attar ; Sale’s Koran, i. p. 23, u. p. 


at Ayodhya, the capital of Kosala, in the second lun*. 

or Treta i uga. As the offspring of the sun, his i 890 ; Hyde, de Bel. Vet. Pets. p» X > t 
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Spec. IJjRi. Arab. pp. 4, 92, HO ; liirds Gujorat, 
p. 39 ; D’llcrbelot, Vocc Lat. ; Al-Makltari, Ma- 
ho?n(3dflii Dynasties in Spain, i. p. 346 ; and 
UercMl, iii. Alihat, the goda; Ilahat, a goddops; 
JIahi, divine. — Elliot. 

II/AHAHAU or Allahabad, a city of tho N.W. 
FrovinccR of British India. Before Alcbar’a time, 
this place was known as Proag or Prayag; by 
him it was denominated Allahabas, which subse- 
qucntly became Allahabad. Tho name is more 
correctly Tlhabad or Ilahabad, but the usual 
practice of writing it is Allahabad. The article 
‘ al ’ coalesces with the substantive in Allah, and 
represents tho Almighty. — Elliot. 

ILAHl. Arab. The title of an era, now ob- 
solete, invented by the emperor Akbar, commenc- 
ing with the first year of his reign, A. if. 963 or 
A.D, 1556. It was on his coins. The Ilaliigaz is 
tho standard gaz, or yard, of forty-one lingers, 
instituted by Akbar, After much controversy 
respecting its length, it was authoritatively de- 
clared by the British Indian Government to be 
33 inches long ; and the declaration has been 
attended with considerable convenience to revenue 
officers, as a bigha measured by this yard consti- 
tutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. — Elliot. 

ILAKA. Arab. A dependency. Ilaka-dar, a 
person in possession. 

ILAKA-BAND. Hind. A silk fringe, silk | 
girdle, and bis.scl maker, Ilaki, a square scarf of j 
Multan. 

ILA KURA. Tjcl. Salsola Indica, WilU. 
This is occasionally used as a vegetable, and, being 
naturally salt, has given rise to tho Tcling saying, 

* The carping husband (finding fault without 
cause) says to his wife. There is no salt in tho Ila 
kura.* 

ILAM, said by some authors to bo the Tamil 
name of Ceylon, and to signify gold ; but gold in 
Tamil is Ponnu. 

ILAMBADI. Tam. Corruption of Larabady, 
tho Banjara race, so called in the south of India. 

ILA-PANANKf JANGU MAVU. Tel. A 
farina is obtained from this root by treating it 
tho same as in manufacturing manioc. It is very 
nourishing. 

ILAVKATA. In an ancient Hindu geography, 
one of the divisions of the known world; its 
mountains are called Tieu-chan, Kiloman, Tan- 
grah or Tangla. — As. Ees, viii. p. 311. 

ILGHI, a town in High Asia, with 40,000 in- 
habitants. 

ILEX, the holly genus of plants. Dr. Wight 
mentions L Gardneriana and I. Wightiana. Mr. 
Thwaites names, as powiM in Ceylon, I. dee- 
ticulata, a large, and I. Walkeri, a small toee. 
Mr. Hodgson, in bis Nagasaki, mentions eight 
mecies in Japan, viz. creuata, Thbg.^ microphyila, 
Bf., Integra, Thhg., latifolia, Thhg.^ rotunda, 
serrata, Thhy,, aquifolium, L., var. heterophylla. 

Ilex denticulata, Wall^ is a very large timber 
tree, not uncommon on the higher ranges of 
the Neilgherries and Animallays at 6000 to 8000 
feet, and at similar elevations in Ceylon; its 
tim^r is much valued, and is said not to warp or 
crack ; it has serrated leaves.'^Bedd. FI Sylv. 

Ilex dipyrena, Wall. Himalayan holly. 


Dodru, Dinta, . • Bbas. 
Krucho, . . . « . „ 

iCimelu, . . . Chamba. 
Bhangala, . . Omenab. 


Ksnjni, Ksrelu, . Ravi. 
Drvinda, * ■ >» 

Kalucho, Butlkt. 


This moderate-si/cd tree grows at Mussoori and 
everywhere in the Himalayas to 6000 or 9500 
feet. The wood is heavy, hard, and fine grained, 
much like common holly, and used for various 
purpose's of carpentry. It bears a very close 
resemblance to the holly, especially in November 
and December, when it is covered with clusters of 
scarlet berries. — Stewart. 

Ilex Malabarica, Bcrld.., a large species growing 
in tho Wynad. — Bedd. FI. Sylv. 

Ilex serrata is a lofty species found in Mussoori, 
and I. excclsa in Nepal. — Boyle, 111. p. 167 ; 
O^S. 

Ilex Walkeri, Wight, Gardn., is a small tree in 
the Central Province of Ceylon, growing at an 
elevation of 6000 to 8000 feet 

Ilex Wightiana, Wall, is a large umbrageous 
tree, with small white flowers and red berries, 
growing in the Neilgherries and in the southern 
and central parts of the island of Ceylon up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet. — Thio, Zeyl. p. 183. 

ILl, a valley and town in Central Asia, from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by the lue-tchi or White Huns, u.c. 
160. lie supposes the Szu Tartars to bo tho 
SaesD, and the Vuc-tchi to be the Tochari. After 
occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, they are 
stated by the Chinese to have been driven thence, 
also, by the Yengar, some years afterwards, and 
to have established themselves in Kipen, in which 
name Lassen recognises the Kophen valley in the 
Kohistan. Tho great Kirghiz horde is adjacent 
to Hi and Tarbagatai. It is under the dominion 
of China, and exchanges largo quantities of cattle 
on the frontier for silk goods. The Tsiankiun 
has authority over the Kluth and Chahar of his 
own central province of Hi, who have also 
Chinese ministers ; also over the Elutb, Chahar, 
and Ilassack, under the Tsantsan minister resi- 
dent at Tarbagatai, and over the Mahomedans of 
the eight cities in Hi, south of the Ticn-shan, 
who are under resident ministers of different 
degrees. 

ILl YAT are tribes in Persia and Khiva, some of 
whom aro nomade, dwelling in tents, and others 
reside in towns. The word lliyat is derived from 
II, a Turki word signifying tribe, equivalent to the 
Arabic Kabilat, to which ‘aut,* an Arabic ter- 
mination of the plural, wns added, — a combination 
not uncommon. The lliyat tribes in Persia are 
mostly of Arab, Kurd, and Turkoman descent; 
along with tribes from tho Bakhtiara mountains, 
who are of a race totally distinct from the 
northern hordes, and probably something more 
indigenous to the soil than any of the other 
wanderers, but all lead the same manner of life, 
and bear the common name of lliyat, their 
pastoral habits little distinguishing them from 
the Bedouin Arab or the nomade Tartar. The 
subjects of the Persian empire therefore appear 
to consist of the stationary inhabitants of towns 
and cities, and the wandering dwellers in tents 
and temporary villages. The lliyat comprise 
a very large portion of the population of the 
country though their actual numbers are not well 
known. They are Mahomedans of the Suoni 
sect. Many of the best families in Persia arc of 
lliyat origin. Ibe present royal family is of the 
Kaiar tribe, a Turkish II, whidi came into Persia 
witb Timur. The principal lliyat tribes aro said 
by Morier and MacGregor to be— 
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Afnhar. 

Aimak. 

Arab. 

linjiban. 

BAkhtiari. 

Batiich. 


Bayat. 

Ftiili. 

Hazara. 

K:ijar. 

Kliuda Bandi. 
Kurd. 


Kurd Bucliol. 
Lak. 

Mama Scuni. 
Shah Sevan. 
Shekagi. 


Frazer mentions that in his time 195,000 
Iliyat families were tributary to Khiva, viz. : — 


Yamnt, .... 15,000 Knzak, .... 40,000 

CJoklan, .... 20,000 Ikdnr 15,000 

Chudar, .... 2,000 Sarokh, .... 15,000 

Knlpak, .... 30,000 I IV.bak 40,000 


The Chudar arc said to have been brought 
from the farther borders of the Oxus by Muham- 
mad Rahim Khan. In tlie 10th century, they are 
said to have comprised 500,000 families within 
the province of Fars alone. Although much 
inferior in numbers, many of the present Iliyat 
tribes are very considerable ; and since the 
destruction of Rai, and tlic decay of Isfahan, 
Shiraz, and all the other great cities throughout 
the empire, thev constitute a principal source of 
]X)pulatioD, and the best nursery ot its soldiers. 
Some of their chiefs are men so powerful that 
the king attaches tiiciu to his court by honourable 
and lucrative employments, or detains them about 
his person as hostages for the loyalty and good 
conduct of their respective clans. We find them, 
ns they were 800 years ago, unmixed with the 
Persians who inhabit cities ; retaining their pas- 
toral and erratic habits, and u.sing among them- 
selves a dialect different from the laTiguagc of the 
country, which, however, most of them can speak 
and understand. They are an independent and 
hardy race, inclined to hospitality. Two or three 
families in little groups, preparing or enjoying 
their simple meal by the roadside, or proceeding 
on their journey, the wife carrying one child, two 
or three others packed in baskets on an a.s8, 
which the husband drives before him, arc usual 
pictures to be seen. 

Iliyat tril>eR have each their own history. They 
change their places of encampment with the 
season and climate, going in the summer to the 
Ailak, or quarters where pasturage and water 
are to be fouiui in abundance ; and when the 
cold of winter sets in, adjourning to the Kishlak 
or warmer region, in which their flocks and herd.s, 
iis well as thems(*lvcfl, arc bctt<T sheltered. The 
tribes adhere to their respective districts, but the 
distances that some of the tribes have to perform 
in their annual migrations are really wonderful 
From the southern shores of Fars, the Kashgoi 
arrive in spring on the grazing grounds of Isfahan, 
where they arc met by the wandering Bakhtiari 
from their warm pastures of Arabistan, near the 
head of the IVrsian Gulf. At the approach of 
winter both these tribes return to their respective 
Kishlak or Garm-sair. In each province of Persia 
there are two chiefs, elders, acknowledged by all 
the tribes who roam in that province. In their 
conduct and morals the Iliyat women arc vastly 
superior to those of the towns and scttleimMits. 
rhey are ehastc and correct in their lives, and 
faithful to their husbands. They arc Sunni 
Mabomedans, but are by no means particular in 
tlieir religious observances, and arc not ruled or 
iufluencc<l by the niaula as townsmen are. They 
nre all, in a greater or less (legrec, professional 
robbers, — some tribes living solely by rapine and 
plunder, and others resorting only occasionally to 
such means. They have large flocks and herds, 


which they often augment by taking 
of their neighbours’. The civilised pupuljiti(ni 
hold them iu great dread on this account, 'riie 
Il-khani of Fars is the chief of the Kashgoi tribe. 

The nomades breed camels, cattle, and horses, 
mules and asses. Their tents are made of goats’ 
hair. Often on approaching an Iliyat encamp- 
ment, the stranger is met by the women of the 
tribe, who burn aromatic herbs in honour of the 
guest, and as a token that ho is welcome to their 
hearth. Mr. Bickmcr observed a similar practice 
among the Kuldi in Kurdistan. This custom 
must be very ancient, for we find Fardusi allud- 
ing to it in his descriptions of the early heroic 
ages of Iran. 

The ustial drink of the Lnristan Iliyat consists 
of buttermilk weakened with water ; a little salt 
is ^ded to it, and it is then called Ab-i-dhiing. 
It is generally sour. There is nothing so effica- 
cious for the purpose of slaking thirst on a hot 
summer’s day as this ab-i-dhung. — De BoJeV 
Tmveh ; Ouse ley's Travels ; Rick's Kurdistan ; 
Fra::t'r's Travels; Morier ; MacGregor. 

ILL AM. Maleal. a house, a dwelling, a 
liouBchold. 

ILI.ANUN, also J^nun, a maritime race of the 
Archipelago, formerly addicted to piracy. In the 
year 1837, the schooner Maria Frederica^ Capbiin 
Gregory, was cut off in Ampanam roads ; and in 
1840, the English whaler Mary^ Captain Blosse, 
while at anchor at the North Islands, near the 
N.W. point of Lombok, was surprised and taken 
by a fleet of Lanun prahus (See Monitciir des Indes 
for 1847-48, pp. 17-21); but the vessel and crew 
were soon afterwards ransomed for a large sum in 
Spanish dollars by Mr. King, who subsequently, 
finding that the pirates still remained there, fitt^ 
out an English merchant brig, that was then 
loading rice for England, with guns and men 
supplied by the king of Ijombok, and succeeded 
in clriving them away for a time. Traders visit- 
ing any of the ports east of Java should take 
every precaution to prevent surprise. Their 
course along the north-west coast of Borneo to 
the coasts of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula is 
now obstructed by the settlement of Ijabuan, 
which they cannot pass without some intelligence 
being received of their motions, and this being 
conveyed speedily to Singapore, would inevitably 
lead to their being sought out and destroyed. 

ILLECEBRACEiK, the knot - grass tribe of 
plants, comprises thirty-nine genera. Of these, 
three j^ccies are found in Arabia, one in Persia, 
one in China and in continental India. Seventeen 
4orms have been discovered in the E. Indies of 
llcrniaria, Ha^mlosia, Illecebrum, Polycarpa^n, 
Dry maria, Mollugo. 

ILLICIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Winteracc® of Lindley. The order 
contains four genera and twelve species, shrubs 
or small trees; one of them, the Illiciuin nnisatum, 
grows ill Japan and China; one on the Khassya 
mountains, and oiu; in New Zealuml. The 
general properties of the order arc stimulant and 
aromatic. — Ko/V/f, p. 13. 

ILLICIUM ANISATUM. L. Star anise tree. 


Bndian i khntai, . Auau. | Ohinesc aninc, . . Bno. 

llwai-hiang, . . (»H1N. Skimmi, . . . Japan. 
IVhwui'hian^,. . „ >Sati>ki, . . Mank.la. 
Pah*kyh hwui liiaiig, „ Auani pu, . . . Ta.m 

Anna ph.'d, H IN!). Marat i 'I'r.i 

Aniseed tree, • , Eno. 
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The star anise tree is a native of the countries 
extending from lat. to 36° N., or from 
Canton to Japan. The designation star is applied 
to the fruit from the manner in which they grow, 
the pods being in small clusters, joined together 
at one end, and divciving in five rays. They are 
prized for the volatile oil obtained from them, 
and for their aromatic taste. The barks have a 
more aromatic flavour than the seeds, but they 
are not so sweet. In China, their most common 
use is to season sweet dishes. In Japan they arc 
placed on the tombs of friends, and presented as 
offerings in the temples. They are chiefly ex- 
erted direct to India, England, and the north of 
Europe, at the average value of dollars per 
pikul. In India they are used in seasoning curries 
and flavouring native dishes; and large quantities 
are used in Europe in the preparation of liqueurs. 
The capsules constitute in India a rather im- 
portant article of commerce, and are sold in all 
the bazars. Both capsules and seeds evolve a 
powerful odour of anise : the taste is similar, very 
mild, sweet, and somewnat acidulous. The cap- 
sules and seeds abound in an essential oil, easily 
procured by distillation with water; this oil is 
rather brown, lighter than water, more diflicultly 
congealed than the true aniseed oil, but in other 
respects exactly of the same properties. The 
powdered capsules are used by the Mahomedan 
pri^titioners as stimulant carminatives. For the 
colics of children, the essential oil is given with 
advwtage. The tree might be introduced into 
India.-— ; Thunherffs Tr, iii. p. 227 ; 
Morrison's Comp, Sumrn,; Simmonds; Faulkner; 
O'Sh, Ben§, Phar, p. 412 ; iioyte, H, B, p. 68. 

ILOCO, one of the languages spoken in the 
island of Lu^on. In the Philippines are many 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct lan- 
guages, unintelligible to each other. The principal 
tongues of Lu^on are the Tagala, the Pampanga, 
the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, spoken at present 
by a population of 2,260,000 people; while the 
Bisaya has a wide currency among the southern 
islands of the group, Leyte, Zebu, NeOTos, and 
Panay, containing 1,200,000 people. Mr. Craw- 
ford says that it does not appear, from a com- 
parison of the phonetic character and grammatical 
structure of the Tagala with those of Malay and 
Javanese, that there is any ground for fancying 
them to be one and the same language, or lan- 
guages sprung from a common parent, and only 
diversified by the effects of time ana distance, 
and that an examination of the Bisaya dictionary 
gives different results. See India. 

ILOL, a native state within the political a^ncy 
of Mahikanta, in the province of Oujerat^m- 
bay. Pop. (1872), 6511. 

IMAD SMAHI, a dynasty of Berar, founded 
by Fattah tJllah, a descendant of a Hindu con- 
vert. 

Faitah Ullah, . . • A.D. 1484 a.h. 890 

Ala-tid-Dfn, , . . „ 1.^04 „ 910 

Deria, • . (about) ,, 1529 „ 936 

Burhan, . . „ „ 1560 „ 968 

Tula!, • , . • T 7 

Merged into that of Ahmadnaggiir, a.p. 1572, 
A.H, m.-Slph. p. 676. 

IMAM. Arab. A leader ; the president of a 
mosque; the person who leads the daily prayer 
nod 18 in receipt of the revenues of the mosfiue ; 
also the title of the four great doctors of the four 


orthodox Snnni sects ; also the title of the twelve 
great leaders of the Shiah sects ; but it is also 
given to any great religions leader, head, or chief 
in religious matters, whether the head of all 
Mahomedans as the khalif, or the priest of a 
mosque, or the leader in the prayers of the con- 
gregation. Imam answers to the Latin Antistes. 
Tn the Koran (chap. ii. vers. 118-20), ‘God said 
unto him, Abraham, I constitute thee Imam unto 
men,’ that is, a model of religion. 

Aftt^r the death of Mahomed, his successors, 
the khalifs, became his delegates or lieutenants, 
and were also termed Imam or leader. When Ma- 
homedans meet together for prayer, an Imam is 
chosen who leads the prayer, and the congrega- 
tion regulate their attitudes by his, prostrating 
themselves when he does so, and rising when he 
risc.s. In like manner the khalif is set up on 
high ns the Imam or leader of the faithful in all 
the business of life. He must be a scrupulous 
observer of the law himself, and diligent in en- 
forcing it upon others. The election of an Imam 
is imperative (p. 229). The fourth Sura says, 
‘Obey God and his prophet and those of your 
people who exercise government over you.’ The 
qualities of an Imam are knowledge, integrity, 
mental and physical soundness. 

imam is a sacred title with the Shiahs, and is 
given only to Ali and the immediate successors of 
the Prophet, who were twelve in number, their 
Bara-Imam, The lost of these, the Imam Mahdi, 
is supposed by them to be concealed (not dead), 
and the title which belongs to him cannot, they 
conebive, be given to another. Among the Sunni 
Mahomedans, however, it is a dogma, that there 
must be always a visible Imam or father of the 
church. It was long maintained that the Imam 
mtist be descended from the Arabian tribe of 
Koresh ; but the emperors of (Constantinople 
(who are of a Turk family) have assumed the 
sacred title, which they claim on the ground of 
the formal renunciation of it by Muhammad the 
twelfth, the last khalif of the race of Abbas, in 
favour of Selim the first. The acknowledgment 
of this title renders the emperor of Turkey the 
spiritual head of all orthodox Mahomedans. 

The sect of Mahomedans who believe that the 
Imam Mahdi has conic and gone, are the Mahdavi, 
or, as others call them, Ghair Mahdavi, i.e, people 
without Mahdi. About the year 657 a.d., or some 
twenty-five years after the death of Mahomed, his 
son-in-law Ali met Muavia, and fought the battle 
of Siffin. Displeased at the conduct of Ali on 
that occasion, about twelve thousand men deserted 
I him. Some years after, they were nearly all de- 
stroyed W Ali ; but few survivors fled to various 
parts. Two men settled in Oman, and there 
preached their distinctive doctrine of the Imamat, 
that is, they taught that the ofiioe of ‘ Head of the 
Faithful * was elective, and not hereditary. They 
thus differed from the ordinary Shiahs, who hold 
the doctrine of divine right in its entirety, and 
never can acknowledge any khalif or chief who si 
not descended from Ali. Some fifty years after 
this, one Abdullah-ibn-Abad vigoroiiuj preached 
the doctrine of the right of the people to elect 
the khalif, or, as they would call th^ head, the 
Imam. It is from him that the eect of the 
Ibadiyah, an offshoot of the Shiahs proper, takee 
its rise. They elected their own Imam, and thus 
arose the juriraiotion of the Imam of Oman. From 
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tliis potentate came the Sultan of Zanzibar. This 
shows how entirely free they are from any 
allegiance to the Sunni Ichalif. No Ibadiyah ever 
acknowledged the khalif of Baghdad as his spiritual 
chief||muoh less is he likely to recognise one in 
such a doubtful successor to the office as the 
Ottoman Sultan. It is not known that the ruler 
at Muscat has ever laid claim to the title of Imam, 
though Europeans invariably confer it on him. 
Imam is, however, said to be now adopted as a 
royal or dignatory title by several Arab and 
African sovereigns. The succcBsors of Mahomed 
continued to exercise their religious functions in 
proof that they enjoyed spiritual as well as 
temporal power, and took the title of khalif ; but 
various Arab princes, who dared not aspire to the 
title of khalif, took that of Imam, to which they 
frequently added that of Amir-uLMominin, or 
prince of the faithful, and, like the khalifa, 
observed the precaution of changing their name 
when they ascended the tlurone. The custom 
seemed to typify that their whole nature under- 
went a change, on being invested with an office to 
which a certain amount of sanctity was attached. 

Of the twelve Imams of the Shiah sect, one was 
linam-Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, 
who married Fatima, Mahomed's daughter; the 
two sons of Ali, the Imam Husain and Imam Hasan, 
neither of whom were successful leaders, though 
since their deaths they have by some sects been 
deified and believed to be incarnate (AH, llahi). 

In every Sunni mosque, at the appointed 
prayers, there is a leader of tlie devotions, who is 
called the Pesh-Imara, because ho remains in front 
(Pesh) of the worshippers, leading them in the 
successive parts of their worship. 

The four learned doctors of the faith were 
Malik ibn Anns, Imam Abu Hauifa, Imam us Shah, 
and Imam Abinad bin Hanbal. 

Malik ibn Anas, a native of Medina, born a.I). 
713-14, A.H. 95, died a.d. 796, A.ir. 179, in his 
84 th year. He wrote the treatise called Muwatta, 
the Beaten Path, classifying the oral traditions. It 
formed a system of jurisprudence which prevailed 
throughout Spain and Northern Africa, its exten- 
sion in Spain having been aided by Yahia ibn 
Yaliia, a Berber, who had visited ^ledina to sit 
under the teaching of Malik ibn Anas. He re- 
turned to Spain, where he had much influence. 

Imam Abu Hauifa, a Nomau of Persiau origin, 
was born at Basra, in the Hijira year 80 (a.d. 
G99-7UO). Ho was a learned and devout man, 
humble in spirit. Ho passed most of his life iu 
Kufa, and was famous as a lawyer. Ho refused 
to be kadi of Kufa, on which Ibn Omar ibn 
Hobaira, governor of the two Iraks, ordered him 
to be daily flogged until he cousented. Ten strokes 
of a whip were consequently inflicted daily for 
twelve days, and, being still a recusant, he was set 
at liberty. He died iu prison a.ii. 150, a.d. 707. 

linaiii us Sbafi, of the tribe of Koresh, was born 
A.H. 160, a.d. 767-68, and was brought up in 
Mecca, but at the age of 45 went to Baglalad, and 
afterwards to Old Cairo, where ho remained till 
his death iu a.h. 204, A.D. 820. He was an 
eclectic. His doctrines were taught in the schools 
of Cairo, Irak, Khorasan, and iu the regions 
beyond the Oxus. Between the Hauifa and Shafi 
sects there were controversies and animositicH, 
and when the Mongols of Chengir. Klian appeared 
before lUio, tlie Shafi sect offered to deliver up the 


city on the condition that all the Hanifi were slain. 
This was acted on, but a few days afterwards the 
Mongol slew also all the Shafi, and the bodies of 
tho members of the two sects were thrown to- 
gether. 

Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal was the fourth and 
last of the great orthodox Imams. He was born 
A.II. 164, A.D. 780, at Mcrou or Baghdad. His 
teachings differed from those of Shafi in that he 
did not allow the principle of deductions. His 
system never extended beyond Baghdad, and is 
now obsolete. — Osborn's Islam ; Pottinger^s Travels^ 
linrton^s Scinde ; Malcolm's Persia^ ii. p. 345. 

IMAM ALT, a town in the vicinity of tho Shatt 
ul Arab, in Ur of the Chaldees. 

IMAM BARA. Hind. A building in which 
are conducted the ceremonies of the Maharram, in 
commemoration of the deaths of Ali and his sons 
Hasan and Husain. Tho Tazias or shrines are 
sometimes retained in it. 

Imam-bari, a building over an imam or Maho- 
medan saint, or other holy Mahomedan. The 
imam-bari at Lucknow is a magnificent palace. 
Its most remarkable part is an immense hall, con- 
taining the tomb of Asof-ud-Dowla, the great- 
grandfather of tho last king of Oudh. 

IMAMI. Hind. A kind of Kabul silk. 

IMAM MASHUDI, the religious guide of Akbar. 
His tomb is to the west of the Masjid-i-Kutub- 
ul-Ialam. — Tr. JUnd, ii. p. 201. 

IMAM RAZA is buried at Moshid. In his 
name whole bazars and streets Lave been bestowed 
in Mashid, and outside that town, as also in other 
parts of Khorasan, fields, vineyards, and caravan- 
saris. He is styled Hazrat, also Sultan-ul-Ghriba, 
king of tho poor, and is always mentioned as if 
still living ; a poor person applying at his shrine 
receives three days’ provisions, — Vamhery^ p. 28G. 

IMAM-ul-MUWAKKAF. See llasian ibn 
Sabbah. 

IMAMZADAli moans tho doscendants of an 
imam ; but, it is said, generally applied in Persia 
to the mausoleums built over the bodies of such 
descendants, which are to be found scattered in 
great abundance all over tho country. — Fraser's 
Kkorasaiif p, 303. 

IMAN. Ah,\d, Faith. In Mahomcdiuiism, the 
belief of the heart and the confession of the mouth. 

IMAUS, a name by which part of the Himalaya 
was known to the Greeks and Romans. Pliny 
was fully aware of tluj signification of the name, 
for he says (Hist. Nat. vi. p. 117), ‘ Iinaufl in 
colaruin lingua, nivorum significaiis.' A great 
part of the mountains N.W. from India was also 
•called tho Paropamisus or Hindu Kush ; and 
Imaus and Hindu Kush seem to have been 
identical. The true Imaus, however, is the ridge 
which separates Kashmir from Little Tibet. It 
appears to incline in its northern course towards 
the continuation of tlu* Hindu Koh, and even to 
join it. The term Hindu Koh or Hindu Kush is 
not applied to this ridge in its whole extent, but 
seems confined to that part of it which forma the 
N.W. boundary of Kabul ; and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander. There is, however, much 
confusion from the 1’ibeian, Chinese, and Persian 
imiiu B of that great mountain mass. — As, Res, iii. 
p. 389. See Himalaya. 

IMMOLA'riON. Sclf-iinmolatkm is not uii- 
comifion ill India. It is generally performed by 
persons lingering under ineurublo disorders. It is 
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done by leaping into fire, by burying alive, by 
plunging into a river, or by wading into the river 
with earthen pots at the side, and filling them until 
they sink, dragging the victim down with them. 
— Elphin. p. 191. See Sati. 

IMPATIENS, Balsams. 

Fung sien, . . . Chin. Tatura, . . . Kanqra. 
Kih aing-tase, . . „ Pallu, Tilphur, , Ravi. 

Bantu, . . . JUELUM. Hulu, Juk, . . Sutlej. 

A genus of plants belonging to the East Indies. 
Single species extend into Europe, Siberia, and 
North America. Not less than 100 species are 
known, and almost entirely from the mountains of 
the Peninsula of India or the Himalaya, from 
Sylhet as far north as the Sutlej, and in lat. SO"" 
1^, at as great elevations as 7000 feet, but chiefly 
at elevations of 4000 and 4500 feet, where there is 
moisture combined with a moderate but equal tem- 
perature. They are abundant on the mountains of 
the Western Ghats, but absent from the plains of 
ludiiv, though some are found on the Malabar coast, 
little elevated above the sea, but only during the 
monsoon. They are largely cultivated in Indian 
gardens as handsome flowering plants ; colours — 
rose-'pink, white, blue, and variegated. In the 
middle of the rains, the whole line of the Western 
Ghats is covered with them. The ripe capsules, 
on being touched, fly open and scatter their seeds, 
whence they get the name of Noli me tangerc. 
alliida. Ooughii. ornaU. 8y]ve8tria. 

IiractcaU. iuconsplcua. opi>ositi folia, tnlobatu. 
oampanuiaU. ioai^iis. liliccdii. ioincntoua. 

i:uHi»(lBta. JerUonla). rivalis. tnpotala. 

(ia8yMi>crina. Kleiuii. roHinarinlfolia. triphylla. 

foBciculnta. latifolKU ruftiHCciis. uinbullata. 

tlliforniiH. Lesclicnaultli. scabrida. uiicinata. 
fumoiitiibia. modc.sta. acapillora. vcrtieilloia. 

f'niticosa, Muuronii. actacca. vtscida. 

Uurdneriana. Mysorouais. 

IMPERATA ARUNDINACEA, Cyrillo, of S. 
and E. Asia, the lalong gross of India, almost a 
sugar-cane in miniature ; valuable for binding 
sand, especially in wet localities. — Mueller, 

IMPERATA CYLINDRICA, Jkauv. 

I. arundinacea, (Ijjril. I Saccharum cylindricum. 
Lagurua arundinaceua, L, | lAim, 

The Ooloo plant of all India, Ceylon, Moluccas, 
and Australia. Much u.^ed as thatch. — VoigU 

IMPERATA KCENIGII. Bcauv, 
sir, Sil, Bharwi, . Panj. j Alaiig-alang, . . Malay. 

A silky-headed small grass, abundant at low 
spots in many parts of the Pan jab plains. 

IMPHI, the Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum 
saccharatum, Pers.^ is said to have long been 
grown in India, but was re-introduced iu 1800 
by Surgeon-Major Balfour, of the Madras mcdicaj 
department. With ciireful cultivation in a rich, 
well-watered cotton soil, it attains the licight of 
eight feet, and it yields in three months a crop 
of xdants very similar to sorghum, except iu 
the appearance of the heads. Tlio natives con- 
sider it a variety of sorghum, and are favourably 
impressed with the plant, as it yields a largo 
quantity of sweet juice which produces good 
jagari, and the crushed stalk is excellent food 
for cattle. 

IN AM, Akah. a gift, a grant, of which there 
arc many kinds. Inamdar, a holder of a rent-free 
grant of laml. A revenue term introduced by the 
Mahoincdans. Hindus have no word to denote 
rent-free lands, or freehold pi-oper^, except 
Suwusthan, one’s own place ; but witii them that 
is never found in loss quantities than a whole 


village. Rent-free lands under the Hindus were 
merely designated by terms signifying the pur- 
poses to which devoted, as Dewaathan, tiie idols' 
place ; Pasodi, a shawl, the Patel’s grant ; Choli, 
*a bodice’ for the Patel’s wife; Hadola, a row or 
collection of bones ; Hadki, a little bone ; Domni, 
a dish, — the last three being grants to the Mhar 
tribe. Deo Shet, a grant to a person who has 
been successful in a trial by ordeal, such as that 
of determining a village boundary. In Maho- 
medan countries, it is customary to call inam 
grants to religious orders grants of laud, although 
they include only the rents thereof ; for there is 
no seising of the land itself, which is the proprietary 
right of the cultivator only. In the tamba-patra, 
copperplate patent (by which such grants are 
designated in Rajputana) of Yasovarma, the 
Pramara prince of Ujjain, about the 12th cen- 
I tury, commanded the crown tenants of the two 
villages assigned to the temple to pay all dues as 
they arise, money-rent, first share of produce. 
In India, where the cultivating proprietor has 
always paid a feu-duty to the state, the grant of 
an inam is, like the grant of a jaghir, merely the 
transfer of the state duea According to practice, 
a jaghir is a reward for past or a retaining fee 
for future services, or a means of support, and is 
resumable at pleasure. The inam for religious 
purposes has been a more permanent alienation ; 
but even the Madras Government about the middle 
of the nineteenth century rc -examined all the 
inam grants, and up to a late date decisions had 
been given on 396,815 cases. 

Under the Mahomedan swav, inam became a 
revenue term, which the British adopted, but was 
inquired into when peace permitted the examina- 
tion of the inams. The religious merit attached 
among Hindus to the grant of land to the Brah- 
manical class, the facility afforded by the period 
of anarchy which followed the overthrow of tlm 
native dynasties for irregular alienations by inferior 
authorities, the acceptance by the Mahomedan 
rulers of the existing condition of things, the 
further opportunity for irregular grants which 
was given under the political confusion occasioned 
by the struggle between the British and French 
for Indian supremacy during the latter half of the 
18th century, and the system of rewarding meri- 
torious service by alienations of Government 
revenue, either iu perpetuity or for a stated number 
of lives, which was iu force during the earlier years 
of British rule in the Madras Fresidcncy, from 
the enormous sacrifice of state revenue involved, 
attracted the attention of the administration at a 
very early period, and caused a recognition of the 
iinportuncc of a general inquiry into titles to rent- 
free lands. 

Inam tenures were found divisible into nine 
general classeB. The first three classes are inams 
for religious and public service. They consist of 
grants for the support of pagodas, inuttums, 
village headmen, mosques, and durgas, kaxis, 
Christian churches, chuttrums, water pundnls, 
topes, tanks, wells, anicuts, schools, and miscel- 
laneous works of utility. 

In the Madras Presidency the basis of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s inquiry was that possession 
for fifty years was to give a good title, no matter 
what the origin of the possession might have been. 
This being established, religious service iniiius 
were all to be eoofirmed on existing tenures, and 
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to be resumed only Teben the object for which 
they were held had ceased to exist. Other service 
inams were to be continued on the same terms 
when such services were still required ; but when 
they coidd not be made available for any useful 
public purpose, the value of the public claim upon 
the land was to be added to any existing quit-rent 
payable thereon, the owner being thus enfranchised 
from service. All other inams held for personal 
benefit were either to be retained on existing 
tenure, subject to liability to lapse and without 
power of alienation, or were, at the option of the 
holder, to be converted into an absolute property 
by the imposition of a quit-rent representing the 
annual value of the reversionary right of Govern- 
ment in the property. This reversionary right 
was estimated in terms particularly favourable to 
the inamdars, in order to induce them to take 
advantage of the privilege offered. — W. 

INCENSE- WOOD, eagle-wood. Incense was 
burnt in ancient heathen temples to neutralize 
the offensive odour arising from animal sacrifice. 

INDERABIA, of some English navigators, is 
also written in different charts, Andervia, Andcripe, 
Indcrvea. Dr. Vincent (Nearch. p. 375) thinks it 
the Caicandrus of Arrian, but a correspondiug 
name is not found in oriental manuscripts. — 
Ousch}f\*< 'rravcls, i. p. 174. 

INDEKJAO. Hind. Wrightia antidyaenterica. 
Its seeds are very largely used medicinally, being 
boiled in milk, and given in haunorrhoids and 
dysentery, and in dococtioii in fever and gout; 
also used as an anthelmintic. Dose, gr. v to 3j, 
Price 5 annas ])cr lb. The bark of the root is 
astringent and febrifuge, and is used as a specific 
in dysentery and bowel complaints. Dose, 3j I’O 
Jiij in decoction. 

Inderjao-i-Sberin is Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Inderjao-i-Talq is Holarrhcna antidysenterica, also 
II. pubescens. 

INDIA is supposed to have obtained its name 
from the Indus, the Sin, Sinda, or Hindu, the 
Abu-Sin of the Arabs, the first great river met in 
the routes from Western and Central Asia. It is 
true that so far back us the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, n.c. 521, writers placed Indians on 
both sides of tlic Indus, and made India extend 
we.stward to Kandahar ((jandhara), embracing 
perliaps tin; fourteen Iranian provinces or nations 
enumerated on the Naksb-i-Kustum as lying be- 
tween JSogdiana and the Panjab, and subject to 
Darius. Hut eastward of the Indus, the country 
w'JiS always India. But Ibis term seems to have 
been ebiidly used in tlie soiitli ot Asia, for it tirst 
occurs ill the book of Estlier (i. 1, viii. as the 
limit of the territories of the king Ahasuerus in 
tli!‘ east, as Ethiopia was oii the w<*st, and the 
luuiiesaie similarly eonneeted by Herodotus (vii. 
tl). Tlie b rill iloddu, used by tlie liebrews, is an 
abbreviation of Honudu, whicdi is ideiitieal v^ith 
the nanus of the river liubis, for to the pre.smt 
< lay all along the cimvse ol river the lelii rs 

sand h are interehanged. In the yendidad, tin* 
i^anjab is described as the llapta-lliudu, uml^the 
oUier native form, Sindiis, is notieeil by 1 liny 
(vi. 23). The India of the book of Esther is not, 
however, tlic Pemnsula Hindustan, but the 
country surrouiiiling the linluH, — tin* i*aiijal), .iiid 
perhapV, Sind, —-the India wliieii Ilerod»itiis de- 
HcribcB (iii. 9H) as forming [lart. of the IVrsian 
empire under Darius, and the India wliicli at a 


lattT period was conquered by Alexander the 
Great. The name occurs in tlie inscriptions of 
Persepolifi and Naksh-i-Rustura, but not in those 
of Benistun. Masudi mentions tiuit at the time 
of tlie Muhammadan conquest, the country about 
Basrali was called Arz-ul-Hind, tlie Ijarid of India. 

There were other three names by which India 
was known to the western Asiatics. One of them 
originated from most of the traffic with India 
having at one time been by way of the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. The Tyrians cstablisheil 
depots on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
course of trade being tlnough the land of the 
Cnshdi, the races in India came to be included 
under the ethnologicial title of Cush (Genesis x. 
6) ; and hence tlie Persian, Chaldman, and Arabic 
versions of the Bible frequently render that term 
by India (Isaiah xi. 11). 

Another ancient but local term for India is 
stated to have been Kolaria, and numerous Kol 
tribes are scattered through the country to the 
present day. Bharata or Bharata-varsha is like- 
wise mentioned as an anoumt local ap})ellaiion. 

In recent limes success in wars and diplomacy 
has placed under the dominion of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, or in alliance, nearly 
all the territories lying between the Indus and the 
Himalaya on the N.W., to Cape Comorin and 
Singapore on the S.E., and that part of Southinn 
Asia Jiaa come to be spoken of as British India, 
and the Britisli Empire in India also as Her 
Majesty’s Eastern Empire. But British India, 
Nctberland India, tlu' Spanish Indies, Poriuguese 
and French India, arii but portions of the ri'gion 
in Eastern and Soutliern Asia known to Europe 
lift the Ea.st Indies, and which include all the 
eouiitrica from Arabia and Persia eai^t wards 
through BaluehisUin, Hindustan, the Malay Piuiin- 
sula, Siam, the Indian Archipelago to New Guinea, 
China, and Japan. With the Portuguese, the 
northern part of Hindustan held by the Moghul 
sovereigns was styled Mogor, and Goa and the 
western coast ui the PeniiiHida was to them India. 
With tlie Dtib'h, India im‘anK Java, Sumatra, and 
other Netlierl.ind possessioiiH in the Archipelago. 
French Imlia is in the Westein Pt'uin.sula, and 
ill Annam and 'ronquin in UItra-In«lia ; and tlie 
Spanish Indic.s arc in the Philippine iBlands in the 
f.ir east. 

The ancients termed the Ultra-Indian region 
India beyond the Gange.s. I icyden included it and 
the Indian .\n hipelago uud(‘r the name of the 
Ilindii-Chiiievse countrieK. M.ilte Hnm ealls it ('hin- 
Iiulia. iblter, the gieatent of geographei-s, prefers 
t lit* Gel man name Ihnter-liKlieH. Hut instead of 
Furtlier India, Traius-Gangehc India, the Ea.Htem 
IVuin.sula of India, eli\, tin* single words Ultia- 
liidia and Tiaiih-lndia have been propoani Ijy Mr. 
Eogan, as they admit of the etlmio ami adjective 
foruis of Ultra-lmban or Tians-lndian ; ami fi>r 
the insular regimi of llie Eastern or Indian 
Archipelago, Mr. l.(*gan proposed tin* term Indo- 
nesia. Mr. l.ogaii's iiinneB are will choRen, be- 
cause several i>f the isiaml.'i have been oeenjiied 
by Indian laeeB. Java was long under n rjk-.e 
fiom lliiiduslaii. and lUli still professes Hinduism. 
The ..hole of tin- East Imlies, therefore, consint- 
iiig of till' contimntal poitnms bisected by the 
H.rv of Bengal, and ihe cn8li.M'n islands, may be 
eoinjuirfi il under the thu e mimes of India Projier, 
Ullia-lndia or Turns Imli’u ami Indonesia. 
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— The regions thus defined arc Their route seems to have been from the north-west, 
occupied by races of Negroid, Mongoloid, Aryan, where, Chevalier Bunsen says, the two great nations 
Turanian, and Semitic descent, and this article is once centred, the one in the Altai and the pasture 
restricted to the ethnic relations of the populations, land towards the Himalaya, the other having its 
It is generally accepted that a great part of the centre in the Ural mountains, and now appear in 
inhabitants of Hindustan and the Peninsula are Asiaas the subdued or primary element, as the sub- 
of Scythie, Mongoloid, or Turanian race, and were dued substratum of Iranian civilisation ; and the 
the earlier occupants of the epuntry. This con- aboriginal languages of India which attained their 
elusion has been come to from their linguistic full development in the Dekhan dialects belong to 
and physical affinities. Some of them seem to that stock. Also Dr. W. W. Hunter's philological 
have been pastoral tribes from the north and investigations permit the conclusion that the 
north-west, who were subsequently pushed aside fragmentary peoples still to be seen in India, who 
or pressed farther on by races in possession of a have preserved their ethnical identity in sequestered 
higher civilisation and a knowledge of agriculture, wilds, or have merged as helots or low castes into 
The successive arrivals have been supposed by the lowland Hindus, form the debris of a widely 
Dr. Caldwell to have been — first and earliest, the spread primitive race ; and from the northern 
Kol, Santal, Bhil, etc., who, he supposes, may shores of the Indian Ocean and the China Sea, 
have entered British India from the north-east, traces have been eichumed by him of ethnical 
After them, but from the north-west, came the evolutions, and the ebb and flow of human speech 
Dravidian races, who now occupy the south of the far more ancient, and on a grander scale, tlian the 
Peninsula, into which they voluntarily migrated pre-historic migrations of the Indo-Germanic stock, 
or Were driven by the pressure of subsequent Successive Turanian ind Irano-Semitic races 
hordes. Then there came Scythian or non- Aryan have in turn influenced all the great outlying 
immigrants, also from the north-west, whose southern provinces in Africa, India, and Ultiu- 
language afterwards united with the ^nskrit to India ; but from the formation of the laugu^e, the 
form the Prakrit dialect of Northern India ; and older intrusive people, the Scythico- Semitic and 
lastly came the Aryans. pastoral, found India less Scythic and more African 

From time immemorial the region between the than it became under their influence. And the 
Euphrates and the Indus has been held by sue- land routes from the north-east, north, and iiorth- 
cessive Turanian, Iranian, and Semitic conquerors, west were not the only highways to the East 
In historic times Scythic tribes have invaded Indies. Mr. Logan is of oninion that several of 
India, — Getse, Takshak, Sakm, Su, Yu-chi, Naga, the races now dwelling in the south and cast of 
Qhakar, Jat, Asi, Kathi, Rajpali, Hun, and Asia, in British India, Ultra-India, and Indonesia, 
Kamari. They seem to have brought with them reached their present localities by sea. Certainly, 
a worship, out of which ultimately was formed amongst all tiic foreign influences acting on tlie 
the Buddhist religion as promulgated by Sakya south of India proper, of which the presence can 
Muni. These Indo-Scythic tribes also b»’ought be clearly traced, two are of the widest extent 
with them, their northern custom of using tribal The first is entirely African und ludo-Africau in 
designations, taken from the names of aniiiuils, — its character. It embraced the whole Indian 
Yaraha, the hog ; Numri or Luinri, the fox ; Archipelago, Australia, and Papuanesia, and the 
Takshak, the snake ; Ijingolia, the wolf ; Cutcli- races to wliich it must be referred appear to have 
waha, the tortoise; Aswa or Asi, the horse; pevailed along the shores and islaiuls of the 
Sisodya, from Sisoo, the hare, etc., — and several of Indian Ocean from Africa to Polynesia, their 
them still hold largo possessions in the western limits being those of the monsoons, 
parts of Central India, Sind, and Bahicliistaii. There was prolonged commercial intercourse 
Some of them even carried their names into between the western and eastern parts of the 
Europe. Asi was the term by which the Gotse, Indian Ocean, from the Arabian Sen, Persian Gulf, 
Yeut, or Jat were known when they invaded Rod Sea, and Africa, to the Mozambique channel on 
Scandinavia and. founded Yeutland or Jat laud ; the west, to the ludo-Austrulian seas on the cast, 
and the Asi and other nornades who took Iku tria And when they were spreading over E. Africa, 
from the Greeks, Mr. Prinsep consideii. have India, and the Indian Archipelago, tlicre could 
been Scythians of Azes, who over|)ow« mi the have been no civilised Semitic, Iranian, Burmese, 
Greek dynasties in Sogdiana aitd Northern I iactiia, or Siamese races to hinder them. The strong 
between 140 and 130 n.c. And Asia .s(*ein8 to Africanism observable in some of the lower South 
have been so called in ancient times from tifis Indian castes is seemingly the remnant of an 
groat Asi race, whose name is said by Komusat archaic formation of a more decided African 
to have been applied by the Chinese idinost pro- character. India proper lies between two great 
iniHCUOusly to tne nations between the Jaxartos Negro countries, that on the west being still 
and Oxus, as far south as Samarcand. In one of iiiainlv Negro, even in most of its improved races, 
his quotations it is n])plic<l to the people of and that on the cast preserving the Negro basts 
Khokand, and in another to the people of ho near India proper as the Andamans and Kidali. 
Boklutra. Kaiiishka, ]i.c. 40, formed a isiweriiil It is therefore highly probable that the African 
Scythic dy^nasty in Uie N.W. But Vikrainaditya, element in the population of the Western Peniii- 
ic^ng of Ujjain, it.C. 67, steiimied one Scythic inva- sula has been transmitted from an archaic period, 
sion, and in a.d. 78.&Uvaiiaiia checked another before the Semitic, Turanian, and Iranian races 
inroM; yet during the next seven centuries the entered India, and when the Indian Ocean bad 
Sah, the Gupta, and Valabhi established dynasties Negro tribes along its northern as well as its 
in Northern and Western Indies. eastern and western shores. 

The Dravidian race preceded the Ultra-Indian. In the southern parts of the Western Peninsula, 
Tibetan, and Aryan, and their language pfevailca amongst the races speaking the Tamil language, 
everywhere to the southward pf the Hlmslayas. are many who have African featuree in all their 
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variety. The mixed Labbi aud Moplah races of 
the extreme south of the Peninsula may be of 
African and of Arabian descent. But the Sidi of 
Janjirah are recent arrivals ; the Negroes of the 
Daiidilli Hills of N. Canara are of unknown 
ori^n ; the African slaves of the Muhammadans 
of Baluchistan, Sind, the Dekhan, and Kamatic 
are classes regarding whose African and Arabian 
origin there are no differences of opinion ; also 
the Kader of the Aniinallay Hills file their teeth 
to a point like some African tribes ; the Mincopi 
of the Andaman Islands, the Semaug of the 
Eastern Peninsula, the Negrito and Papuan races 
of Indonesia and Papuanesia are recognised 
branches of the Negro race ; while farther to the 
north, the Kisan or Nagesar, a broken tribe in the 
Jashpur highlands, have Negroid features; and 
the Bhuiher of Palamau and Jashpur reminded 
Colonel Dalton of the representations he had seen 
of the Andamanese. 

The vernacular of a people can only be taken 
as a test of descent along with their physical 
characteristics. The languages of conquered 
races, and of such conquering races as become 
associated with a higher civilisation, are liable 
to disappear. There cannot be any doubt that 
physically the Tamil Pariah, the Mhair of the 
Mahratta country, the Dher of the Dekhan, the 
Hollar of the Canaresc, the Paravan of the 
Malcalam territory, and the Malla of Telingaua, 
are of the same Dravidian stock, though they now 
speak five different tongues. Some broken tribes 
of Bengal speak a dialect of Hindi ; but their 
physical characteristics, some of their customs, 
the remnants they have preserved of their primit- 
ive paganism, and in some cases their traditions, 
lead to the conclusion that they are the residue of 
a people who, together with the Kolarmn races, 
occupied India proper prior to the appearance of 
the first Aryan invaders. It is now known that 
there are many Oraon villages in Chutia Nag- 
ur in which the Oraon language is quite lost, 
ut the inhabitants nevertheless speak two tongues, 
Munda and Hindi. Tiie languages of the Hin- 
duized aborigines of Chutia Nagpur appear to 
have followed their religion. All the tribes that 
have became Hindu in faith have lost their old 
language, and speak a rude dialect of Hindi. The 
Oraon in Chutia Nagpur follow the Munda pagan- 
ism, and adopt the Munda languages ; while the 
Munda, Ho, Santal, and other Kolarian tribes, 
who adhere to their ancient faith, have preserved 
their old language, or at all events a pre- Aryan 
tongue. Alaung Phra (Alompra) subdued the Mon 
or Talaing race in 1757-58, from which time the 
Burmese strongly discourage<l the Mon lauguiigo ; 
and after the first war between the British and 
the Burmese in 1824-2G, the Burmese forbade 
the Mon to be taught in the monasteries or else- 
where. The result has been that in little more 
than a century, the lauguoge of a million people 
has become extinct. In 1870, there w<*re not 
one hundred families in Pegu in which it was 
used as their vernacular tongue, though still 
spoken iii Martaban and in Mamlam-yang by the 
descendants of immigrants wlio reappeared there 
when the British became supreme. But it is not 
merely the language that is disappearing, —the 
Talaing people themselves are being absorbed by 
the more powerful Burmese race. 

//wfory.— Noouoof the races who were oocopy- 
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ing India and South-Eastern Asia prior to the 
Muhammadan invasions, retain any strictly histor- 
ical record of the routes by which they reached 
their present localities, or of the date of their 
respective advent. From the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Kol and Dravidian languages, 
Mr. Hislop formed the opinion that while the 
stream of Dravidian population, as evidenced by 
the Brahui in Baluchistan, entered India by the 
north-west, that of the Kol family seemed to have 
found admission by the norUi-eoat ; and as the one 
flowed south towards Cape Kumari (Comorin), 
and the other in the same direction towards 
Roumania, a part of each appears to have met and 
crossed in Central India. The Karen of Ultra- 
India have a tradition of crossing a sea of sand, 
which is supposed to mean the desert of Gobi ; but 
they have no knowledge as to the date of their 
migration. That the Mongoloid races have made 
great efforts to reach more hospitable climates, is 
shown by the presence of many tribes wedged into 
the mountainous region on the frontiers of India. 
On both sides of the Indus, in Baluchistan, Lower 
Sind, in Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim, are many 
hundred tril^, some of almost similar origin, yet 
forming distinct nations and using dialects unin- 
telligible to each other, though of the same family 
of languages. 

The linguistic affinity of many of the non- Aryan 
peoples of India, is shown by the fact that they 
take their tribal designationB from their word for 
man in their respective dialects, -—thus Bala-li, 
Mola-li, Dhima-li, Santa-li, Banga-U, the people 
of Bala, Dhima, Banga, etc. ; and the very genei*al 
term Mi (man) supplies the basis of the race 
name to not less than forty ascertained tribes, — 
thus the Du-mi, Ka-mi, Anga-ini, Mi-than. 

The prior immigrants from the north have been 
termed Scythic, Turanian, Mongolian, Kolarian, 
TamuUan, and Dravidian. All these designations 
distinguish them from that branch of the Aryan 
races (Iranian, Indo-Atlantic, Caucasian, Medi- 
terranean) now dispersed through India nroper, 
called by Humboldt East Aryans or Braniimnio 
Indians. The West Aryans or Persians hod 
separated and migrated into tlie northern country 
of the Zend, where they combined a belief in 
Ormuzd and Alirimiin with a spiiitualized venera- 
tion of nature. But the East Aryans came through 
the Panjab into India proper, and they have con- 
tinued up to the present time to exert a great 
influence on the people. It was an immigration 
on the bordere of historic times. Much connected 
with this people remains in obscurity, for they 
liavo been a non-recording race. Chevalier Bun- 
sen supposes tliat they reached the land of the 
Five Rivers some time between 4000 aud 8000 U.C.; 
but we have no staiuhird whatever, from our 
nresent point of view, by which to estimato the 
length of the period from their immigration into 
the country of the Indus down to tlieir farther 
advance to the land of the Saraswati. All we can 
say regarding them is, that peculiar habits of life 
were contracted in the lend of the Five J^veis, and 
that, out of the elemental religjioii there instituted, 
allusions to which are found in the oldest Vedic 
hymns, the Brahmanical system, with a new 
mythology aud the introduction of castes, gradu- 
ally grew up on tne eastern side of the Sutlej. 
That author is, however, of opinion that the period 
of Uie passage of the Sutlej and immigration to- 
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wards the Saraawati occurred from b.c. SBOO to centre, and the horse and elephants on the flanks 
B.G. 8000. Whilst they dwelt in the country of of their armies. 

the Five Rivers, from b.c. 4000 to 3000, little The date of the Rajputs* appearance in India 
change in their habits and belief seems, in his proper is even more obscure. The Lesser Sind* 
opinion, to have occurred. But about b.c. 3100 river now marks the eastern boundary of Raj* 
or 3000 their power on the Indus appears to have putana, as docs the river Indus that to the west, 
been broken, in con8C([uenc6 of some war with its limits being lat. 23° 16' to 30° N., and long, 
one of the surrounding kingdoms, and from the 69^ 30' to 78° 15' E., an area of 128,000 square 
latter date India east of the Sutlej up to the miles, inhabited by a population of ten millions 
extent of the Aryan conquests adopted Brahman- of souls. The north - eastern Panjab and Gis* 
ism. From that time the religious views, forms, Sutlej district seems to have first been a Brah- 
aud habits of Bactria were for ever abandoned by man before it became a Rajput country, and 
the East Aryan immigrants, and between b.c. 3000 subsequently to have been advanced upon by 
to B.c. 1900 they extended their Brahmanical the Jat. The great seat of Rajput population 
religion from the Saraawati to the Doab. It was and ancient power and glory was, however, on 
this race who called the portion which came under the Gauges. When vanquished there by the Mu- 
their own rule by the name of Aryavarta, the hainmadans, after the 12tb century, the principal 
abode of the Aryans. In cla .sical Sanskrit it was Rajput families retired into the comparatively 
also known as Bharata and Bharuta-varsha, and unfruitful country to which they give their name, 
also Jambu-Dwipa. But by the western nations, But even in itajputana proper, though it has 
India, east of the Indus was always India, and Rajputs for the aomiuant race, the population is 

was never called Arya by any writer. much more Jat than Rajput, the Jat extending 

This Aryan or Sanskrit speaking colony of continuously from the Indus to the Ganges. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas found the BeforotheRajputs were driven back from Ay odhya 
greater part of Northern India peopled by rude and the Ganges, Northern Rajputana had been 
tribes, whom they designated M’hlecha, Dasva, partitioned into small Jat republics, and the Jat 
Nishada, etc., and it is the received opinion that still form the most numerous part of the popu* 
many of those prior occupants were of Scythian, lation and possess the largest share in the emti- 
or at least of non-Aryan origin. But to a much viition, though they share the more open parts 
later period, and when the Aryans were in full with the Mina, the remains of the Saraswati 
occuption of the country from tlie Indus to the Brahman population, and the dominant Rajput. 
Ganges and into Bengal, all to the south of the The southern and more hilly parts of Rajputana 
Vindliya mountains continuc<l to be occupied by are much occupied by the Mma, the Mhair, and 
Turanian races. An immigration into Ceylon of the Bhil, and Malwa is occupied by Rajput, 
a colony of Aryans from Magadha took place Kunbi, and Jat, the Charun and the Bhot races 
about B.C. 550 (b.c. 543) ; and Wajeya, the being also there. Rajputs and Jat occupy the 
leader of the Ceylon expedition, is said iu the plains south of the Salt Range. In the valley of 
Mahawanso to have marrictl the daughter of the the Gauges, the body of the Rajput population lies 
king of Pandu. But now, unless 'fravancore be next to the Jat race to the east ; in tlie Middle 
an exception, there is no largo Aryan colony in Doab, Rohi Ik hand, and Oudh, and still farther east, 
any part of the south of the Peninsula of India, the country is shared by a Brahman population, 
individual members of that race alone appear- In Lower Rohilkhand, where tliey are called 
ing scattered amongst the nations occupying it. Thakur, as also in Western Oudh, Rajput com- 
There is nothing in history to show, nor is there munities arc strong and numerous ; in Eastern 
in the physical appearance of the races to the Oudh, especially on the broad tracts between the 
east of the Ganges and of the Bay of Bengal any- Gogra and Ganges, there is a groat Rajput |>opu- 
thing to warrant, the belief that those East Aryan lation, and they an^ pretty numerous to the east 
immigrants ever advanced, in masses, beyond of Oudh, in Aeitnghur and Gbaxipur. They are 
their present locality north of the Viudhya also numerous in My npuri, Fiittchghur, and Eiawa; 
range. and Baiswara, the country of the Bais Rajputs, 

Jirahmanie Life. — 'Fhey brought with them lies almost parallel to tlie Brahman country of the 

views as to the gradations of social rank, against Ix)wer Doab. 

which, upto the present day, all otherraeesand even The GoUo, the Jat, Jut, or Jit, and the Tukshak, 
their own refurmera have been repeatedly striving^ from the Sakatai or Ohaghhii region, now occupy 
but they likewise brought larger iutellect, letters, places amongst the 3(i royal races of Rajputana. 
and a higher civilisation, not only enabling them The Purantas furnish certain points of information 
to hold a position of superiority, but to inspire regarding their earliest migrations, and the histories 
the prior races with the desire to be enrolled of Mahmud and Timur acrpiaint us with their later 
amongst the Aryan classes of Brahmans, Kshatriya, efforts. They expelled the Greeks who remained 
Vaisya, and Sudra. These East Aryan immigranta after Alexamter's departure. Between the time of 
throughout all India prosier possess the lands best C'yrus, six centuries before (Uin'st, when Toiiiyris 
suited for tillage, and in Travaiicore they are fought for independence, and the Hse of Timur 
the sole landlord. When they fiist reached the (a.p. 1830), although twenty centuries hiulchq h ul, 
Painab, they depeudcxl on their horses. Arrived the great Getic nation was little circumscribed in 
in India, they tamed the clepliant, which liiiatly power. Under this last prince of tlic Getic race, 
Hvalled tlie chariot. In the time of the Maha- Taghalaq Tirnur Khan, tiio kingdom of (Jlinghtal 
bhairata, B.c. 1400? Hhagadatia, Uttara, Duryodh* was bounded on the W. by the Dhasht-i-Kipchak, 
ana, Anvinda, and others fought on elephants, and on the 8. by the Jaxartos or Jtlmn, onwhich 
At the time of Alexander's invasion (b.c. 327) Timur, like Totnyris, had his capital. Kojend, 
elephants had almost completely supersedinl cars. TashkaQd,Ootrar, Oyrapolis, and tlm most norUicrii 
And in their wars they placed the infantry in the of the Alexandrian eitios, were within the bounds 
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of Chaghtai. The MassageteQ, Getse or Goths, 
seem gmuall j to have advanced from their ancient 
limits into the more fertile districts of Asia, and 
to have been driven in successive wars across the 
Sutlej. They are now spread throughout the Indus 
valley, from the mountains of Joud, through 
Sind, to the shores of Makran, and up to the 
valley of the Ganges. They long preserved their 
ancient habits; appearing as desultory cavaliers 
under the Jit leader of Lahore, they made a brave 
stand for independence against the British under 
the Jat ruler of Bhurtpur and the successors of 
Ran jit Singh, while Dholpur state is still Jat. In 
Bikanir and the Indian desert, in the desert tracts 
E. and W. of the Indus, they are camel and cattle 
breeders, but cultivate in the valleys and fertile 
oases wherever tillage is possible. 

The Kathi^ another ancient Scythic race, are the 
ruling tribe in Kattyawar. The Malli and the 
Katheri of Multan opposed Alexander's advance ; 
1300 years afterwards, Mahmud was opposed by a 
race of the same name, and they must have pre- 
served their ancient spirit to have been so long 
able to offer a front to the formidable armies of 
BO furious an enthusiast. Their laureate bards 
still style them * Lords of Multan and Tatta,’ and 
they repeat couplets descriptive of their emigra- 
tions from Multan, their teinjjorary settlement in 
the tracts called Pawin, N. of the Kunn, and tell- 
ing of their leader, Megum Itao, conducting the 
first Kathi colony across the gulf into Saurashtra, 
eight hundred years ago ; and so predominant was 
their power, that it changed the ancient name of 
the Peninsula from Saurashtra to Kathiwar. 

J^irsees occupy a prominent place in the W. of 
India. In the eighth century (a.d. 717), a small 
body of W. Aryans einigratod from Ormuzd, and 
lauded at Sanjan, 25 miles S. of Damaun. They 
were a mere remnant of the ancient followers of 
Zoroaster, and though still few in nuiiiber (69,000), 
they have distinguished themselYes in W. India 
by commercial enterprise. 

The information regarding the more important 
immigrations into W. India, as will have been 
observed, is still so vague as to justify Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s remark (i. p. 19), that until Alexander’s 
conquests, the dates of events arc all uncertain ; 
and again, from that time till the Muhammadan 
invasion, a connected history of tliis country cannot 
be given. 

A Bactrian dynasty for nearly a hundred years 
held a considerable portion of the Indus territory, 
but in the early centuries of the Christian era 
there was a great upheaving of tlie nations in 
India proper. During the khalifat of Umar, 
history reconls an expedition from Arabia by the 
route of Baluchistan. From the eleventh to ike 
eighteenth centuries there were repeated inroads 
of Moghuls, Turks, Persians, Afghausj and Arabs, 
led by Mahmud, Timur, Baber, Nadir Shah, and 
Ahm^ Shah. Their military jpollowers seized on 
kingdoms, provinces, and royalties, and in Briti^ 
India, in 1831, their descendants and those of their 
converts numbered 50,121,585 souls. 

As the Muhammadans' power declined, the 
Mahrattas, a Turanian race, led by Aryan Brali- 
mans, rose to full, though brief, dominion, and 
liave been succeed^ by Christian races from W. 
Europe. The Daiies have ceased to retain any 
territory in the E. Indies. The French, however, 
ill. India proper still bold Chanderuuggur, Kari- 


kal, Pondicherry, Yanaon, Mahe, with eight other 
smaller settlements, comprisiog an area of 178 
square miles, and a population of 285,022 souls, 
^d they are now dominant on the Mekong river 
in Ultra-India. Portug^, on the W. coast of 
the W, Peninsula, at Goa, Damaun, and Diu, 
has 1066 square miles, with a population of 
369,788 souls, and that nation occupies Macao in 
China. The Dutch have left India proper for In>« 
donesia, where their great^ssessions amongst the 
Archipelago islands from Sumatra to New Guinea 
occupy 455,411 square miles, with a population 
of 17,952,803 souls, — Malay, Negrito, rapuan, 
Muhammadan, Christian, and Pagan. The Spanish 
Indies are likewise in' Indonesia, in the Philippine 
Archipelago, most of the population being of 
the Negrito race, and almost all proselytes to 
Christianity. Nothing is known oi the ^te of 
advent of the multitude of peoples of Mongoloid 
origin occupying the region from the N.E. part of 
the Himalaya, southwards to the seas of the Archi- 
pelago. 

Languatfe. — Dr. Hunter, at page 20 of his Com- 
parative Dictionary, has put forward the opinion 
that the aboriginal races of the E. Peninsula, 
Burma, and India N. of the Vindhya range derived 
their speech from a source common to them and 
the Chinese (p. 22), — not only the terms for 
common natural objects and for the civil institu- 
tions of a primitive race, but also a part of the 
nomenclature of tillage, and even such terms of 
civilisation as road, yam, etc. 

The Jaiua aud Buddhist religionists number in 
British India 4,640,780; the great bulk of them 
(3,251,584) being in British Burma. The Sikh 
religionists, converts from tlie Jat race, are 
almost two millions (1,853,426), and arc nearly 
all in the Pan jab ; and of the Christians, 1,862,684 
in number, 711,080 are in Madras, in which 
tradition asserts there have been converts since 
the days of St. Thomas the Apostle. The small 
body of Parsces, and a still smaller number of 
Jews (7600), are mostly in the west parts of the 
Peninsula. 

Amongst most of tliese eastern races, the birth 
of a boy is greatly more prized than that of a 
girl. Their daughters are occasionally neglected, 
and, amongst some of the Rajput tribes, even 
destroyed. The proportion of girls to boys was 
found by the census of 1871 to be low. Amongst 
Hindus the range in the several provinces was 
from 72*95 to 97*37 girls to 100 boys, and 
amongst Muhammadans from 80‘92 to 95*18. 

Jt is quite au oriental custom for Hie population 
to arrange themselves into separate communities, 
each with au iiulcpeudent life, and intermeddling 
as little as possible with events that do not disturb 
its internal condition. Under this system a man's 
country is the guild or community m which he is 
born, and the people recognise os the supreme 
authority whoever happens to be de facto ruler. 
Such race and communal isolation is common to 
all the populations of British India proper, but it 
has been widely extended by the system of minute 
castes which the East Aryans brought into India. 
Many of Uie prior races, while continuing the race 
guila, or clinging to a religious sect, resent tho 
Brahmanical arrangement, aud the census of 1871 
showed, in British India 8,712,998 pereons not 
recognising caste, or designated out-castes. The 
geographical, historical, and economic notices of 
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the countrieB in Eastern and Southern Asia will 
be found under their alphabetical arrangement. 
This article relates solely to their ethnic features. 
•^Logan in Joum, Ind, Archipelago ; Bunsen ; 
Max MuUer; Hunter's Comparative Dictionary; 
Tod*s Rajasthan; Humboldt's Cosmos; Dalton's 
Ethnology; Yule's Cathay; Rawlinson's Herodotus; 
Dr, Caldwell ; Sir Walter Elliott ; Prinsep's 
Antiquities; British India Census; Elphinstone's 
Hist, of India. 

AFBIOA. From ^e - historic times, Iranian, 
Turanian, Mongol, Turk, Hamite, Semite, and 
Negro races have been continuously adding to the 
inhabitants of India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Of the races occupying Africa, ethnologists re- 
cognise three distinct ethnical divisions, — that of 
the woolly fleecy-haired, woolly tuft-haired, and 
lank curW-baired ; and six linguistic divisions, — 
Semitic, Hamitic, Fulah-Nuba, Negro and Negroid, 
Bantu, and Hottentot Bushman. 

The Fulah of Senegal and the Upper Niger, as 
well as the Nuba of the Nile region of Darfur 
and Kordofan, are considered of indigenous 
African race ; but they are very superior to the 
Negroes, and seem to be the intermediate agents 
of Muhammadan civilisation. South- W estern Asia 
is the original home of the Hamite and Semitic 
branches of the Caucasian race ; but they havp 
intruded into Africa, and now Qccupy the wholo 
of its northern part as far as the Soudan and 
the east coast districts north of the equator. Of 
the two, the Hamite were the first to become 
dominant there, but they are in no way akin to 
the pure African. 

The Semitic populations in Asia are the Arab- 
ians, Syrians, and Samaritans ; in Africa, the 
Abyssinians of Tigre and Amhara, Agow Fala.sha, 
and Gafat. Several branches of this race have 
played a distinguished part in the history of the 
world. Conquest and commerce, but chiefly the 
former, have greatly diffused them. They have 
gone northward and eastwards into Persia, Cen- 
tral Asia, India, and China; small parties are 
located in India proper, Ultra- India, and Indon- 
esia. In Asiatic Turkey, there are about 
1.500,000 Arabs and others of the Semitic group. 
They conquered and migrated westerly along the 
north of Africa and iuto Europe, and they ruled 
in Spain for 700 years, but were again driven 
back into Africa ; and now representatives of 
the Semites and Hainites are found differently 
mixed in Egypt and Abyssinia, all over the 
Sahara, and iu the Arab and Moorish stait s; 
and the races in Morocco have been stated as 
under ; — 

Iterbcr an<l Tuarik, 2,300,000 Jews, . . . 339,500 

tshflluk «r ShflltHik, 1,450,000 Negroes, Maiulint?os, 120,000 
Moorand mixed Arab, 3,555,000 Oiristiuns, . . 300 

Uedouin and oUier Heuegados, . . 200 

pure Arabs, . . 740,000 

The Berhtr include the Libyan, the Moor, the 
Numidian, and Gaetulian of the old geographers. 

The Berber and Shelluk are untamed, war- 
like tribes, dwelling in the mountains; when 
possible, rovers of the sea; claiming fanciful 
origins, but impatient of any subjection. They 
are the same race as those whom the French call 
Kabyle and Zouave. The Moors are little idle 
men, who grow fat from indolence; they are 
lowlanders, traders, dwellers in ciUes, avaricious, 
prfidious, cowardlv, cringing, and insolent. T^ie 
Riff-dwelleis of Knlhiya, Oipe Tree Forcas, coirc- 


spond to the Arab Suaheli on the Red Sea coast, 
the names being from Ripa, a bank, and Sahilah, a 
sea-shore. 

In Morocco, the Berber continue pure, free 
from Arab blood, and still call themselves Maxig. 
Their language is termed Shelluk, or Tamasbigt. 
The Algerian Kabyle or Qabail are pure Berber. 
They are the old Numidians, and differ in lan- 
guage, form, and habit from the Arabs of the 
lains. Their number is about 700,000; they 
ave a federal republic, the old Quinque-gentes 
who gave so much trouble to the Romans, who 
tried the soldiership of Maximilian, and sixty 
years afterwards again revolted. 

In Tunis the Berber are called Suawua, and 
south-east of Tunis they receive the name of 
Jabaliya. The inhabitants of Suiva, the oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, the Garamantes of ancient 
geography, are likewise of Berber origin, as also 
are the Teda or Tibbu of the Eastern Sahara. 

The Sanhadsha of the Western Sahara are 
Berber. The Tuareg of the central region of the 
great African desert, who call themselves Imoshag, 
are Berber. 

The Tuareg noraade in the Great Desert are very 
fair, with long hair, aquiline noses, high fore- 
heads, and thin lips. They say their prayers in 
Arabic, and speak a Semitic tongue. Their arms 
consist of a long lance with a broad head, 
javelins 6 or 7 feet long, with jagged hooks at 
the ])ointed end, a round buckler (darega) of 
buffalo or elephant hide from Soudan, and a 
poniard and broad-bladcd scimitar. 

The Arabs of Morocco are the Moors of Spain, 
the Saracens of France, — tall, graceful sons of 
the desert, courteous, brave, hospitable, and con- 
fiding,— descendants of the conquerors who iu the 
first ages of the Hijira propagated the religion 
of Mahomed, crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
destroyed the Gothic chivalry, reigned in Spain 
for 700 years, invaded France, devastated Italy, 
and pillaged the suburbs of imperial Uome. 
When the last Arab king submitted to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and the Moorish palaces of Granada 
w'cre surrendered to the Christians, the old con- 
querors went back to Africa, and resumed their 
nomade life. In Tripoli, the Arab has mono- 
polized the country. In Tunis, the imtive reappears 
in a smaller ])roportion, and in Morocco be is very 
scarce. 

Abyssinia was peopled by Southern Semites, 
who crossed the Red Sea from Yiiineii and Had- 
ramaut before the Arab conquest of Egypt. 
They were converted to Christianity iu the 4th 
century of the Christian era, and in the 6th they 
re-crossed over to Arabia, to avenge the persecu- 
tion of Christians by a Jewish ruler, conquered 
Y emeu, and inarchccl to the gates of Alecca, where 
they were overthrown two yearn before Mahomed 
was born. Such partial migrations and con- 
quests liavc left tribal bodies from other races in 
the land. 

The Adul tribes, also said to be a Semitic race, 
dwell on the west of the Red Sea. They call 
themselves Afcr, but by the Arabs they are 
called Dauakil, from their chief tribe Ad Alii; 
and Dr. Krapf was of opinion that this Afcr is 
the Ophir of Scripture. 

The Danakil^ pi. Dankali^ are a Hamite race who 
inhabit the most southerly African shores of the 
Red Sea as far ns the Straits of Bab-el-Afandeb. 
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The Kloikoh or and the Masnu also reduce»i to onoRystcin; but the people themselvea 

Hamite races, arc the terror of all Negro tribes in arc of one type, and that typo quite different 
equatorial East Africa, on account of their wars from those dw«'lling north and south of them, 
and kidnapping expeditions. The majority of the Negroes have high and 

The Somali^ another Hamite race, occupy the narrow skulls, a prominence of the upper jaw, 
eastern promontory of Africa from near Bab-el- prominent lips, and an oblique j^osition of the 
Mandeb to the Juba on the Indian Ocean, and teeth. But the variations are very great. The 
they borflcr on the (ialla district on the west, colour of the skin ranges from ebony black, as in 
They have a w^oolly head of stiff thick hair from the Joloffer, to the light tint of the Wa-kilema; 
6 to 8 inches long, and which is said to be always and Dr. Barth even mentions a copper colour 
crimped. of Negroes in Margbi. Winwood Reade says the 

The Fellaheen peasantry of the Ijowor Nile, and typical Negro is rare even among Negroes. In 
the Coptic Christians of the towns of Egypt, many tribes the jaws are not prominent, the 
represent the ancient Egyptians. These are also lips are not swollen, and the nose is pointed 
represented by the Berabra or Berber of the straight or hooked. 

Nubian Nile districts, who were Christians until The Bantu Negro family occupy Central Africa, 
the fall of the Berber-Nilitic empire of Dongola from lat. 5® N. Its eastern tribes are the people 
in A.D. 1820. Between the Nubian Nile and the of Zanzibar, the Suaheli, the Mozambique nations 
Red 8 cr are the Bisharin, the Hadendoa; and from the coast to I.iakc Nyassa, the Betshuan 
some of the Beni Amer, who, in addition to a inland, and the Kafir, with other little known 
corrupt Arabic, speak Tobedauie, a more ancient tribes farther to the west. 

Hamite language with three genders. The Soudan Negro family occupy from the 

The inhabitants of Shoo are about 2,500,000, of Niger to the White Nile. The tribes are numor- 
whom one-half are Cliristians, the Amhara, and ous, — Ibo, Nuffi, Ewhe, Otshi, Joloffer, Sererer, 
the remainder partly Muhammadan and partly Fulke, Sourhay, Hausa, Kanuri, Bagrimma. In 
Galla. The Christians are a stout, well -formed the towns of Darfur and Kordofan, both Arabic 
race, from 6 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 9 inches in and Barabric are spoken. The lowest of all Negro 
height, witli luxuriant silky black hair. tribes inhabit the district of the White Nile. 

The Galla^ a Hamite race, call themselves Orma From lat. 11° southwards, wo find the Shelluk, 
or Oroma. The word Galla means immigrants, the Nuehr, the Dinka ; and west of the last are 
and Orma means strong, brave men. They are the Luoh (Djur), the Bongo (Dohr), and the 
partly distributed in Abyssinia, and partly in a Sandeh (Niam Niam). The Luoh and Bellanda 
compact body in the east of the interior of Africa, are offshoots from the Shelluk. The Dinka and 
They live in a beautiful country, extending from Shelluk Negroes closely I’esemble the Fundi 
lat. 8° N. to 3° S., with a climate not sur- Negroes on the Blue Nile, the founders of the 
passed by that of Italy or Greece, and ^eak a kingdom of Sennaar in the 16th century, which 
language as soft and musical as pure Tuscan, they maintained for three centuries. The Fundi 
They are from six to eight millions in numbers, and the Bertha Negroes are directly allied in 
They are one of the finest races in Africa, of a physical characters, language, and manners, 
dark -brown colour, with strong hair, and well The Zanzibar dominions comprise that portion 
limbed. They are a warlike, manly people, con- of the coast included between Magdashoa, in lat. 
sciouB of their own ^rength, and of a moral and 2° N., and Cape Delgado in long. 10° 42' S. Be- 
noble character. Their beards are tolerably yond them, to the N., are the independent Somali 
luxuriant, and their features regular and ^reeable. tribes, which extend ^most to the Red Sea, where 
With the exception of the southern tribes, they they meet the Dankali race ; and on the S. they 
and their wives always appear mounted either on are bounded by Mozambique. The extent of 
horses or on oxen, coast under the dominion of the Sultan of Zanzibar 

Amongst them are scattered Christian tribes, is about 1100 miles, but the most valuable parts 
but the religion of the race in general is fetish, of his sultanate are the islands of Zanzibu* 
and the seven tribes of the Wollo Galla are taining the capital of the same name), also called 
Muhammadans. The fetishists w'orship the scr- Ungujo, Pemba, and Monfia. The first is situated 
pent as the mother of the human race, and hold at a distance of from 20 to 80 miles from the 
their r«digiou8 services under a tree. They ac- mainland, and is in size about equal to the Irie 
knowledge a supreme being, whom they call of Wight. It contains none but small streams. 
Mulungu, and have a notion of a future state. The coasts of the mainland are called Us-Suahil, 
There seem to be three natures or attributes in and its inhabitants, without distinotion, Suahili. 
their supreme being, viz. Wak or Waka, supreme ; The population of Zanzibar island is about 260,000 
Ogli, a masculine, and Ateli, a feminine, power souls, comprising (1) the Arab landed proprie- 
or embodiment. They have two holy days m the tors, the ruling race, who are enterprising and 
week, viz. Saturday, which they Saubatta intelligent, but dirty, iguorant, and bigoted, 
kenna or little Sabbath, and Sunday, which is dishonest and unprincipl^ ; (2) a race of mixed 
their Saubatta gadda or greater Sabbath. descent ; (8^ natives of the Comoro islands, brave 

The Negro race families inhabit Africa from and industrious ; (4) natives of the W. coast of 
the southern margin of the Sahara as far as the Madagascar ; (5) Arabs from the coast of Hadra- 
territoriesof the Hottentots and Bushmen. They maut, patient and indastrious; and (6) Arabs 
extend from the Senegal across to the Upper from Oman, s troublesome, turbulent, and j^un* 
Nile, including the Upper Guinea coast ; but they dering race. Southwards from this, 
have been driven from the extreme eastern parts Indians. — ^About 4000 Mubammadaiis and HIn- 

of Africa by intruding Hamite and Semitic dns from British India have settled at Zanstbsr, 
families. The Negro tnbe spesk a number of Baamoyb, Pemba, Quilos, Dar-u-Sslsm, on the £. 
apparently distinct languages, which cannot be coast of Africa, also in Madagascar, at Nossi Bei, 
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Muroitft. "" Tlio M\iliamina»lanB arc of ihc Khoja/ of the original earlicKl. inhabitanta of the continent. 
Bohra, and Mchman sectH, thrifty and industrioiiH They hav(3 been puahed forward by the Bantu, 
races, who have their fandliea with them, I’hc and nearly destroyed ; thrir languages are totally 
Khojas settled in Zanzibar about tho middle of distinct from each other. 

the 17th century, and are chiefly from Cutch, Religions , — In Africa, tho Semitic race are found 

Jamnaggur, Surat, and Bombay. They number ns fetish- worshippers, Christians, Muhammadans, 
535 families, governed by a council of five ciders, and Jews. Abyssinia is Christian, with the chief 
and they annually remit about £6000 for religious truths of the Bible blended with merely human 
purposes to the head of their sect in India. There notions. The early Arab religion was Sabmanism, 
arc 2000 in Zanzibar, 137 in Baamoyo, and a a worship of the heavenly bodies, mixed with 
few in Pemba, Quiloa, and Dar-u-Salam. idolatry, but with Mahomed commenced the Arab 

There are 250 families of tho Bohra sect of conquests, the creed, science, and literature, and 
Muhammadans in Zanzibar, 142 at Mombas, 51 now all N. Africa is Muhammadan. When the 
at Pemba, 42 at lianiit, and 21 at Malinda. Their Arab conqueror Akbah had overrun the states of 
ancestors emigrated from Surat in the 17th cen- Barhary from end to end, and, after passing through 
tury, and settled on the N.W, coast of Madagascar wildernesses in which he or his successors were 
for trading purposes. They arc guided by a one day to found tho literary and commercial 
maula in spintual affairs. capitals of Fez, Kairoan, and Morocco, had reached 

The Hindu merchants there arc of the Bhatti the point where the Atlantic and the Great Desert 
and Banyn castes, from Cutch and Jamnaggur. meet, spurring, so it is said, his horse into the 
They arc engaged in business in all the towns and waves of tho Atlantic, and raising his eyes to 
villages in the mainland, also at Mozambique, lu\avt;n, ho exclaimed, ‘ 0 Allah ! if my course 
Eboo, .and other Portuguese settlements ; they were not stopped by the aca, I would still go on 
never bring their families with them. Their to the unknown kingdoms of tho west, preaching 
number in 1872-73, in Zanzibar, was about 474. the unity of thy holy name.’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Rigby, writing in Throughout Central Africa fetishism prevails. 
1860, mentioned that 19,000 slaves had been The Bantu Negroes have ancestor-worship, sha- 
brought to Zanzibar from tho adjoining coast of mans, and trial by ordeal. 

Africa; the adults were sold at from £2 to £7, and Suahili offer food to the demon of disease, 
boys or girls from £1, 5a. to £2, 10s., the m.ajority They do not eat it themselves, but place it on 
being from the great tribes of M’Nyassa, Miyan, some footpath that a passer-by may consume it, 
and Magindo. The tribes to theN. of Mombassa and thus take the pestilence on himself, 
were too fierce and warlike, and the Somali and TURKEY IN ASIA may be taken to include 
Galla arc never made slaves. In Zanzibar, in Syria, Mesopotamia, parts of Armenia, Asia Minor 
1872-73, African slaves formed the greater part proper, and the Arabian peninsula. These regions 
of the population. Slavery since abolished. 1 arc occupied by three distinct races, — the Ural 
The language spoken in Zanzibar is Ki-Suaheli, Altaic, the Aryan, and the Semitic, 
called by the Africans Maiieno Ungoja, and Tho f/rnM//mV, in addition to a few Kazzilbash, 
dialects of it arc spoken over a vast extent of E. comprise twelve millions of Turk who speak 
Africa, from the limit of the Galla and Somali Turki, and arc Muhammadans; also three millions 
country, in about lat. 3® N., to as far S. as the of the Turkoman tribes who speak a Turk tongue. 
Zambesi. It is soft and pleasing to tho car, The Aryan races are the Hellenes or Greeks, 
without any guttural sounds. It is written with the Armenians, and the Kurd. The Armenians, 
Arabic letters. A corrupt Arabic is also current, three millions in number, are of the Orthodox 
Mr. R. Oust adopts the opinions as to Afric.an and United Armenian sect, and speak the 
languagesof M. F. Mullcrof Vienna. He says that Armenian tongue; the Hellenes, two millions in 
among the Semitic, some, like the Old Punic and number, speak the modern Greek, and are of the 
Old Abyssinian, are dead; others, like the Arabic, Orthodox and United Greek Church; and the 
Amharic, and Tigrec, are living vernaculars. Kurd, one million in number, speak tho Languages 
Among the Hamitic, Old Egyptian and Coptic of the Kurd and Zaza, and are chiefly Muham- 
are dead ; but Berber, Kabyle, Tuareg, Galla, madan in faith. 

Somali, and others are spoken by millions. The The Arab IJ millions, the Maronite .300,000 
Fulah-Nnba languages are spoken by conquering and the Druse 40,000, arc tho races of Semitic 
races, some of whom have adopted Muhammadan- oririn who speak Arabic, but the Arab are 
ism; they stretch from the Atlantic on the'N. Muhammadans, the Maronite arc of the Unii^ 
fringe of the Negro races, across the continent to Syrian Church, and the Druse are pagan, 
the basin of the middle Nile. The Fulah have The Anatolian Turk arc a lusty, stalwart race 
extended into the heart of Negroland, and are of rude manners and harsh utterance, but frugal’ 
found everywhere. The Negro race extend across patient, much enduring, kindly, hospitable, an<i 
the continent S. of the Sahara desert and N. of tolerant in religious matters. They have an 
the equator, and reach from the Atlantic to the earnest, taciturn temperament, with much sound 
equatorial lakes. Their languages are numerous, understanding and shrewd observation, but arc 
totally distinct from each other, and of many we defective in foresight and business habit.s. Henc© 
know little or nothing. The great Bantu race they make, m a rule, indifferent merchants, and 
occupy the peninsula of Africa from the equator most of the wholesale trade has thus fallen into 
southward, leaving a comer fen the lest family, the handa of the rival races. In the country dis- 
The diverse languages of these numerous and tricts they are agriculturists and stock breeders 
powerful races, of whom the Zulu and Kafir are and hi the towns, dealers in sraallwarcs or craft.s’ 
so well known, can be traced back to one common men. Military service weighs heavily on them 
mother language, which has perished. The Hot- and with polygamy prevents their increase 
tentots and Bushmen represent all that remains The Greeks or Hellenes are industrious traders 
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shrcwcl, calcnlatinf? UKTchanta, excellent hcaraon*, married women are present, and the intercourse 
intcllig<'nt agrictilturista, and monopolise the is said to be pronnscuoua. At the village of 
learned professions. The Greek race in modern Shaikh Adi is the brass figure of a peacock, 
times everywhere displays a praiseworthy zeal which they call Malik Tans, king peacock, and they 
for the spread of education. venerate it as representing David and Solomon. 

The? .irmciiiitts still exist ns a distinct nation- They circumcise on the eighth day. Tliey place 
ality in the N.K. highlands of Anatolia, and arc the body of their dead on its feet, touch the neck 
sparsely diffused throughout Southern Asia, from ami shoulders, and strike with their palni the 
Gonstantinoplc to Ultra- India. They are con- |Mi1m of the deceased, saying, ‘ Ara - Bihtsht/ 
stitutionally timid and reserved ; rarely appealing Away to paradise. 

to arms in self-defence, they yi(‘Ul submission to Tiari, a tribe, about Siilamary, of Nestorian 
the strongest. Hut they arc, intellectually, almo^^t Christians, with about 10,000 men. 
on a h vel witli the Greok.s, outrivalliug them in Mnulajaha^ disciples of John, a religious sect 
commcrci.'d outerprisc, ruling the money market, in small communities in Hasia, Kurnah, Mahamra, 
and are keen, perhaps oumiing, traders. They and Shaikh - ul - Shayok. Their religion is ;t 
habitually speak Turkish like a second motlujr mixture of pagfinisiu, Hebrew, ChriHtian, and 
tongue, their ovn language belonging to the Muhammadan. Tiny have a book called Sidra, 
Iranian branch of the Aryan family. and also the Psalms of David. They respect the 

Armenia has no political existence. Its ancient town of Mecca, and more so one of the pyrainid.s, 
bounds w'ero betwf'en lat. 50' and 41'^ 41' N., beneath which tlu^y say their great progenitor, 
anti long. 3tV‘ 20' and 48*^40' E., but it is now Saba son of Seth, is buried. The priests ba])ti 7 .e, and 
dividc(’ between Persia, Russia, and Turkey, use the Chaldee language in all their ceremonies. 
The ptople live in good houses, arc industrious BLACK BEA, CAUCASUS, AND ARMENIA. — 
traders, and its peasantry are powerful and robust. The great Asiatic highland sotUh-ce~d of the Hlacl: 
Their women are on ecjuality with the men. On Sea and sonth-west of the Caspian has ever been 
marriage, the women are silent till the birth of a remarkable for its numerous races, and is now a 
child. They became Christiana in the 4th century, well-head of iiatioualities, where the people promisf* 
but separatod from the Greek C^-hurch in a.d, 52(>, at no distant period to combine into new nations, 
and me now under a (’atholicus or Patriarch. This region is enclosed on the west by the torrent 
Their language, the Ilaik, is written with an river Kizil Irmak, the Ilalys of the ancients; on 
ancient and modern character. tne south it has the Tigro-Kuphriates valley and 

The Kurd highlanders are the descendants of its horde r- lands ; on th(^ east are the desert ti acts 
the fierce Carcluchi of Xenophon, They belong of Central Persia ; and on its north, the Hhick 
to the Iranian brancli of the Aryan stock, nn<i S<'a, Ifuadan Georgia, and the Ca.splan Sea. l’h(‘ 
linguistically approach nearer to the Persian than highland is formed by several eribingled mountain 
to the Armenian subdivision. They are un- chains, apparently belonging to, hut somc’wJiat 
doubtedly brave, but restless and unruly, often apart from, the Caucas\is, from which it is separ- 
treacherous, lawless, and bloodthirsty. Half- ated by the -wide valley of Georgia, and the 

savage Kurd tribes occupy the uplands about the plains watered by the Kion or Pl)a^eB and the 

hcad-s- reams of the Tigris and Euphrates. They Araxes. These highland mountains run N.W. 
form a disturbing element in Asiatic Turkey, and S.E. from the Anatolian coast beyond 
which is continued from Kurdistan southwards Trebizond, to the lofty peak of Demavend, ami 
to Arj>I)ia by the restless nomade Bedouin Arabs the neighbourhood of 'Tabreez or Taurus. It com- 

of the Syrian desert, and of the plains watered by prises parts of Turkey, Russia, and Pi rsia, the 

the Tigris and Eujdirates. Nominally they arc whole east of Anatolia, with Northern Kurdistan, 
subjects of tile Sultan of Turkey, but the Shamara, both of which belong to Turkey, the Russian 
the Hrui Lam, and other powerful tribes maintain provinces of Erivan and Karabagh, with the 
an ill- disguised standing huid with the authorities, Wiraian province of Azerbijan, and in their 
often disturbing the right bank of the Euphrates, central point is the double cone of Ararat, covered 
from about the parallel of Aleppo all the uvay by never-melting snows. The soil is fertile up to 
to the Persian Gulf. If united, they might easily (1000 feet, and produces all kinds of cereals, with 
bring from ten to twenty thousand formidable the ‘ yaila ’ or pasture lands of vast extent, and 
mounted warriors into the field, but tribal dis- clothed with exeelloiit grass, rising still higher. In 
sensio is neutralize their power, and enable the the valleys below are the vines, fruit trees, maize, 
Turkr^ to keep tl»em under. rice, tobacco, and varied cultivation, alternating 

¥( li or Dasanu and Jacobites, a religious with forests in which grow the asli, walnut, box, 

sect i-i ArmcTiia, but chirfly in the Basheka pro- elm, beech, oak, fir, and pine, and amongst its 

vinct in the pashalik of Musal and the Sinjar minerals arc iron, copper, silver, and lead. From 

Hills. Their religion is a mixture of devil- its valleys flow the great rivers Choruk, Araxes, 

worsi» p, with the doctrines of the Magi, Chris- Tigris, and Euphrates, with all their countless 
tians, and Muhammadans. Their greatest saint is tributories, with other water-courses, some for the 
Shaikh Adi, wlio is supposed to have lived about Black Sea, some to the Caspian, som.t' to the 
the Kith century, and is believed to have written Mediterranean, and some to the Persian Gulf, 
a sacred book, ‘ Aswad,’ or the ‘ Black.' They The population of that mountain tract is made up 
consider the, devil the chief agent in executing of Armenians, Turkomans, and Kurds, and until 
the will of God. They reverence Moses, Jesus, recently did not exceed fifteen to the squaie mile, 
and Mahomed, as also the Christian and Muham- But to avoid the pressure of Rus.sian rule, many 
Jtiadan saints and prophets. They adore the sun of the Turkomans from the N.L., and many 
as symbolical of Jesus. On the 10th of the moon (Circassians, have e.rossorl into the Turkish 
in August they hold a meeting at the tomb of domiinuiis, and many Turkomans also have jt»med 
Sliaikh Adi for a day and a night. All men and from Pt rsia. 
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OATTOASIA con«iat<» of the narrow neck of land 
neparating tho Euxiuc (Foniuft) fron» the f-aKpian 
6^, and connecting the S.Pl. corner of Kuiopo 
with S.W. Aeia. It ie inhabited by highland 
tribes of various races, dwelling in tho closest 

S roxlmity, hemmed in on the north by Russian 
lav, and southwards by the Armenian, Kurdish, 
and Persian Iranians. In comparatively recent 
times, Tartars and other immigrant races have 
penetrated into the Kura, Terek, Kuma, and 
Kuban basins. 

In the Southern Division are upwards of a 
million of people, — tho Georgian, Imerian, and 
Raohan in Imeria; the Mingrolian, Gurian, and 
Lechgum in Mingrclia ; tho Laz in Lazistan ; the 
Svan in the Upper Ingur; and tho Pshav and 
Khevsur near the sources of Alazan and Yora. 

In the Western Division, on the left bank of 
the Kuban, on the coast of the Euxine, and N. 
and £. of the Elburz, are the Oherkess, Abkhast, 
and Kabard, 138,000 souls. 

In the Eastern Division, the Chechenz, 164,000, 
occupy the right bank of the Terek, and the 
Le^ni, 517,000 in number, dwell in Daghestan. 

iTie Oss or Osseti, 110,000, hold both slopes of 
the Great Caucasus about Kazbek. 

The Georgians alone are of historical interest. 


Cauoaiia Inhabitants. 

Kartvelian stock— Georgians, Imcrians, Min- 

gprelians, Svans, Pshavs, Khovsur, . 1,160,000 

Las (Sunni), 20,000 

West Caucasian stock— Cberkess, Abkhasian, 

Kabard, 138,000 

East Caucasian stock— Chechenses, liosghi, . 164,000 

Semites — Jews, ...... 30,000 


Slay stock— Great Busslans, Little Russians, 

Bulgarians, Bohemians, • « • 1,600,000 

Iranian stook— 

Oisi, . 110,000 

Armenians, 720,000 

Kurd, Tat, and Talisb, .... 380,000 

Greeks and Gormans, .... 60,000 

Mongolo Tartar stock— Tatar, Nogai, Turko- 
man, Kumik, Kirghis, Turk, Kalmuk, * 1,650,000 

Christians, 3,660,000 

Muhammadans, 2,200,000 

Of all the Turki peoples, the Uzbeks are the 
most ctviliB('d, and, besides the Usmanli, they are 
the only Turki people who possess a written 
language and a literature. The Ghoghtai, in which 
Baber wrote his memoirs, is still the standard 
literary language of all the Central Asiatic Turki 
peoples. 

Kara Kalpak, or black cajM, are a fertile race. 

Kara Kirghiz are the Burnt of the Ohinefe 
and Kalmuk. They live partly in Zangaria and 
Turkestan, and partly in the Western Altai. 
Th^ speak an almost pure Turki dialect Kara 
Kirghiz and the Kazak or Kirghiz Kazak repre- 
^t respectively the highland and lowland 
nomade elements all along the northern and 
eastern border-lands of the Aralo-Caspian basin. 
The Kazak do not acknowledge the appellation of 
Kiighiz, which the Russians affixed to their name 
to msthiguiah them from the other Kazak. 

Tajik are the orMiial Iranian element, settled 
In all the araUe land 

8art is the term allied to the settled inhabitants, 
oti meaning is not known 

OOtOASSIA is the Oherkess of Asiatics: It te 
a mountainous country in the S.E. corner of 


Europe, on the northovu fneo of tho (Juncasun, 
lying between lat. 41'’ 50' to 45® N., and long. 

37® to 47® 20' E., about 650 miles long and 75 
miles broad; area, 40,000 square miles. The 
highest summits for nine months are covered with 
snow. In a small tract not less tlian seventy- 
two dialects are spoken. The Cherkess and the 
Che Chen are the two great tribes. They 
take tho common name of Adigho ; but tho 
Cherkess include amongst them the Kabard, 
Abkhas, Uicho, and other clans, and number 

400.000 to 500,000 souls. The Che Chen number 

160.000 souls. Their reli|pon is a mixture of 
Christianity, Muhammadanism, and paganism. 
They reverence Mcrem, a benevolent deity, and 
I Tschible, the spirit of thunder. There are three 
social classes, — Usdi or nobles, Tschfokot or 
freemen, and Pscbilt or slaves, — and these are 
hereditary, like tho castes of Indio. On occasions 
when their forts or villages have been surrounded, 
they have destroyed their women and children, 
set dre to their dwellings, and perished in tho 
flames rather than surrender. 

Their young women are famed for their beauty, 
and are sought for in the neighbouring kingdoms. 
They are brought up in simple and domestic 
habits by their mothers, are taught tho use of the 
needle in decorative works, and to make their 
own clothes, and those of tho men of their family, 
and are otherwise very carefully reared. They 
are sold to tho bridegroom and to traders. 

The Cherkess or Circassians were typical repre- 
sentations of the West Caucasian races. They 
were the most powerful and warlike of all the 
western nations. Since their fliial reduction in 
1864 by Russia, most of their lands on the left 
^ bank of the Kuban have been occupied by 
their conquerors, the great bulk of the Cher- 
kess having withdrawn into Turkish territory, 
and dispersed over Armenia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and the Balkan peninsula. Similarly, 20,000 
Abkhasians emigrated to Turkey at the close of 
the last Russian war, and both races have become 
predatory. Cherkess arc to be found in Asia 
Minor along with IjRzi, where also are the Yuruk, 
a nomade Turk race occupying the uplands 
between Erzerum and the plains of North Syria. 
Kazzilbash also are there, and are scattered over 
Anatolia, Persia, and eastwards to KUbul* They 
call theraBclves Eski-Turk or old Turks. The 
fertile plains of Rnz Ova and Ard Ova near 
Tokat, and the villages between Angora and 
Amasia, and between Kara Hissar and Tokat, are 
the Kazzilbash headquarters. They profess Islam, 
but avoid all inquiry into their doctrines. The 
Circassians and Abkhasians have never found a 
suitable home in Asia Minor, and are a serious 
disturbing element, being indolent and predatory. 
The CherxeB!! and Abkhosiuis of West Caucasus 
are Sunni Muhammadans ; the Kabard are Chris- 
tians; and these three races number 138,000. 

Georgians have a tell, slender flgure, a noblo 
bearing, regular features, aquiline nose, flnely- 
formed mouth, dark complexion, black eyes and 
hair. 

Arbiohes, a daring, brave tribe in the mountains 
on the £. coast of the Black Sea. 

Abasia, a tarans- Caucasian province, in tho 
government of Immeretia, Ruima. The Abases 
are of the Caucasian race, rude, and are predatory. 

Khersuri, a half-savage pr^tory tribe near 
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the crcflt of the Oauensus. They arc surrounded 
by the Ghondmakar, Kist, Boghasser, and Didycn. 

Kistes, a brare pagan Caucasus tribe, a branch 
of the Lesghi, ana bordering on the military road 
from Tiflis to Mozdok. They arc governed by 
elected elders. 

Kosakint, a powerful tribe of the Caucasus, of 

10.000 families, who can bring above 4000 ex- 
cellent cavalry into action. 

Lazi, a brave race occupying the head of the 
groat range of Taurus district of the province of 
(Trebizond) Tarabazun, to the east along the 
shores of the Black Sea, in the neighbourhood of 
Batoum. At the census they numbered 18,000 
men. During the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29, 
they brought 12,000 fighting men into the field. 
Lesghi. The country of this race is about 

12.000 square miles, the N. and S. slopes of the 
Caucasus. Narrow valleys and lofty mountains 
are occupied also by their tributaries, the Avar, 
Zerker, and others. Menteith says there are 
four tribes, — Kajar Kumak, 20,000 families ; Kafir 
Ktimak, 25,000 ; Avar, 32,000 ; and the Ak- 
Kuscha, 12,000. The Lesghi arc the bravest but ; 
most turbulent of all the tribes of the Caucasus; i 
most of them are Muhammadans. Nadir Shah 
lost 30,000 of his best soldiers in a campaign 
against/ the I^sghi, but they were totally defeated 
by the liussians in 1788. Their government is 
democratic. 

Avar, a predatory tribe of the Lesghi, occupying 
tlie north slope of the Caucasus between the 
rivers Ahsai and Koisu. They arc of Tartar 
descent 

Osset, a tribe dwelling on both sides of the 
Caucasus, numbering 16,000 to 20,000 families, 
partly Christians and in part pagans. They 
belong to the Indo-Germanic race, with many 
customs similar to the Germans. They are of 
slender and light form, some with brown or 
red hair. They sit on chairs or benches, never 
cross-legged like orientals. They are cleanly, 
brew and drink beer, uaing horns, and drink 
healths. They show the grave of the prophet 
Elijah (ABiljalcgat) in a grove near the village 
of Lamadau. They pay money for their wives. 
Until the married woman bear a child, she must, 
as with the Armenians, be silent. A widow who 
has borne children maybe rc-married to the father 
or brother of her deceased husband. There are 
nobles, freemen, and slaves. They adhere to the 
vendetta. They are short, 5 foot 4 inches, and 
thick-set, with haggard features, usually blue 
eyes, and red or light-brown hair. The women 
are seldom pretty, 

Pehavi, a tribe of the Caucasus, living in fifteen 
villages, and nuiubcring 3698 liouls. 'Phey hold 
the mountaius between Kaklieliaus and (3k*c1iciiz. 

ARABIA.— The Arab has been a migrating, 
conquering race. The first cmigtation from A rabia 
is supposed to have taken place al.*out 70(t ycai-s 
before the time of Solomon. Arabia is described 
in the Perlplus os a country filled with pilots, 
sailors, and merchants. In Pliny's time Arabs 
were the carriers of the Indian trade; their settlers 
have occupied the north and cost of Africa, have 
filled the western shores of ('eylon, have estah- 
lislied themselves on the coast of Malabar, and they 
are promin<*nt in Sumatra in the Archipelago. 
Ill all parts of the south of Europe, W. Africa, 
W. and S. and E, Asia, arc to be scon dcRccndaiits 


of Arab conquerors. They occupy Khuztstau and 
the whole of the Perflian littoral, and also that of 
Persian and Baluch Mekran. Their armies have 
overrun the valley of the Lower Indus, have been 
dominant in Samarcand, Oudh, and Arcot, on the 
east have reached the Chinese territories, and on 
the west the Atlantic, Malta, Italy, and Spain. 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks : Kahtan, 
the same with Joktan or Yoktan of the Bible, the 
son of £bcr, whose descendants occupy the south ; 
and Adnaii, descended in a direct line from Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham and Hagar, who occupy the 
north. Yoktan, according to Ch. Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrud, and was the chief of 
the first Arabian emigration that proceeded south- 
wards. Tradition points to the mountains of 
Armenia as the birthplace of the Arab and 
Canaanitish races, and it is supposed that they 
travelled along the banks of the Tigris into Meso- 
potamia, from which a portion of them commenced 
a great migration southwards, the result of which 
was the foundation of the primeval kingdoms of 
S. Arabia, the kingdoms of the Adites in Yemen, 
who believe that they came from the sacred north, 
and once lived in a glorious garden of the earth, 
which they are to restore. In tlie matter of their 
present locations, Dr. Latham, in his Ethnology, 
considers that Heiaz is peopled by the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants of Mecca 
and Jedda consist of pilgrims and their descend- 
ants of African, Persian, and Turk blood. In 
S. Arabia, Yemen, Hadramaut, and Oman, the 
people arc more or less Himyarite in blood, 
history, and civilisation. Those of the towns of 
Mocha, Sana!, Rodda, and Loheia are the more 
civilised, and the desert and hill Arabs are rude 
and ignorant, one of them so rude in speech as 
to be named the Bin-i-Kalb, children of dogs ; 
and the Berckedc, a branch of the Asir, are said 
to lend their wives. The Asir tribe occupy be- 
tween Mecca and Medinah. They have six kabileh, 
— Bin-ul-Asmar, Bin -ul-Akmar, Charaan, Asir, 
Roufeida, and Ahida, and muster about 44,500 
fighting men. 

The people now occupying the Arabian penin- 
sula arc, liowever, regarded by Captain Burton 
as of three distinct races, viz. the aborigines of 
the country, who have been driven, like the Bhils 
and other autochthonic Indians, into the eastern 
and Bouth-castern wilds bordering upon the ocean; 
second, a Syrian or Mesopotamian stock, typified 
by Sliem and Joktan, that drove the indigene 
from the choicest tracta of country; these in- 
vaders still enjoy their conquests, representing 
the great Arabian peojdc. And, tliirdJy, an im- 
pure Egypto-Arabcian.wellpersoiiifiedbyJslnnacl, 
his sou NelKijof.h, and Edom (Esau, the son of 
Isaac), that still populates the Sinoitic peninsula. 

{ The indigens or autochthones, he says, are th^o 
I sub-Caucasian tribes which may still be met with 
I in the province of Mahrah, and generally along 
' the coast between Muscat and Hadramaut. The 
= Mahrah, the Jenabah, and the Gara especially 
show n low development. These are Arab-ul- 
Aribah, for whose inferiority oriental fable 
accounts as usual by thaiimatur^. Dr. Carter 
also has remarked on the similarity between the 
lowest type of Bedouin and the indigens of India, 
as repr^asented by the Bhils and other jungle races. 
' The priiiciiml irnnngrant race, he says, arc the 
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Noachian, a great ChaUlnean or Meftopotamian 
clan, which entered Arabia about n.c. 2200, and 
by slow and gradual encroach monte drove before 
them the ancient race, and soizod the happier 
lands of the peninsula. This race would corre- 
apond with the Arab-cl-Muta’-Aribah or Arabicized 
Arabs of the eastern hiptoriana. The third family, 
an ancient and noble stock, dating from B.C. 1900, 
and typified in history by Ismael, still occupies 
the Sinai tic peninsula. 

In Arabia there are several powerful nations, 
practically independent, though the emperor of 
Turkey claims to be their suzerain. But the 
great bulk of the population are in tribes, rulc<l 
by shaikhs or chiefs of their own election, chiefly 
pastoral and nomade, many of them predatory, 
with smaller tribes clinging around the larger for 
protection. Around Jerusalem are the Anezi, 
Sluimmar, Mowali, and Sallmn. 

The Skamr or Shammar is a great and powerful 
tribe of Bedouin Arabs who inhabit the N. part of 
the Al-Jazira province of the pashalikof Baghdad, 
and extend all over Mesopotamia. They pay no 
tribute, arc greatly predatory, and have so thrown 
the beautiful lands of the Al-Jaziras out of cultiva- 
tion, that it is literally a desert. They came from 
Nejd, about the beginning of the 19th century, 
under the leadership of Farez-ibn-Urar-ibn-Mu- 
hammad-ibn Abdul Aziz, and the country they 
occupy is now called Jazirat-ibn-Farez. They 
have ten divisions, which have 1000 tents. There 
are also ten Bedouin and Fellaheen tribes subject 
to them, mustering 13,500 tents, with 81,000 souls. 

The Shammar Jerheh tribe wander in Irak, all 
over N. Mesopotamia, from S. of Sinjar and the 
Khabur river to the Saklawiyeh canal, W. of 
Baghdad. They are the terror of the Turkish 
authorities and pe^le. 

The Shammar Togha tribe wander about the 
Diyaleh river, as far as Kut-ul-Amareh, and from 
the E. bank of the Tigris to Nahrwan. They 
have ten families, have about 200 matchlocks or 
guns, and 700 horsemen. Their war-cry is Sinaaish. 

The Daasur families have 210 tents. 

The Daour tribe number 300 guns and 800 
horsemen, and, when at feud with the Shammar 
Togha, they cross to the W. of the Tigris, and 
settle near Shirsh and Shedhayf. 

In Mesopotamia are the following tribes 

Ahdeh^ a Bedouin tribe in N. Mesopotamia, with 
2000 families. They are under the Shammar* 

Al bu Asiy a Fellaheen Arab tribe of 500 tents in 
the N. part of Mesopotamia, round Nisibin. 

Near the Zab river are the Ash Sbawan, Al 
Bakr, and Al Tai, with 700 tents. They ax^ 
pastoral and predatory. 

A mud, a Bedouin tribe of Arabs of about 700 
tents, in the N. part of Mesopotamia, on the 
banks of the Jaghjagha river. 

Khuresehy a Bedouin Arab tribe near Nisibin, 
in N. Mesopotamia, with 800 tents and 18^500 
souls, tributary to the Shamr. 

Thahet^ a tribe of Bedouin Arabs who inhabit 
ibeN. portion of Mesopotamia. They have 1000 
tents, and are subject to the Shamr. 

Kikia^ a Turkoman tribe in N. Mesopotamia, 
from Mardin to Veran Shahr, numbering 1000 
tents. They are the descendants of the old 
Artokide kings. 

M/tu, a Turkoman tribe occumng the extreme 
N. part of Mesopotamia, from Mardin to Yeran 


Shahr. They number 600 families. They are 
subject to the Shamr Arab. 

The Baiat or Al-Beyat, a Turkoman tribe of 
300 tents, W. of Kifri, who can turn out 1000 
horsemen. Nadir Shah swept away the bulk of 
the Baiat to Khorasan. 

Al bn Sehmn^ 200 tents, of Zab al Kabir 
and the Al bu Hamad of Eski Mosul, are pastornl 
and predatory. 

Beni Zidy 100 tents, of Eski Kifri, are pastoral 
and agricultural. 

The Zoheid is a great and powerful tribe in 
Mesopotamia, S. of the Saklawiyeh canal as far 
the Ajaf marshes, partly nomade and predatory, 
partly settled and agricultural, on the E. and W. 
of the Euphrates, about the Hindiyeh. They 
have 1750 tents, and can muster 500 horse and 
COO foot with fire-arms. Their war-cry is Jeheysh, 
and their chiefs are descended from Abdallah, of 
Hinicnt® descent, the Himentsc of Ptolemy. 

Dhiff'gry a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, in the desert 
about the Montafik territory \V. of the Euphrates. 
Tlmy arc predatory, and cross the Tigris to levy 
contributions as far as Badrai and Mcndali, and 
aid the Montafik. 

Near the rivers Tigris, Euphrates, and Hye arc 
the following tribes : — 

Kojami, a savage, ferocious, wild tribe of 1000 
families, W. of Urumia and Selmast, in the moun- 
tainous country at the source of the Tigris. They 
are Christians. 

Tokahiy a wild tribe about the source of the 
Tigris. They are Christians. 

Ahhu Muhammady an Arab tribe in the marshes 
N. of Kuril ah and the banks of the Tigris, as far 
as the Hud stream. They rear buffaloes; arc 
neither courteous nor brave. 

Al bu Berajy a tribe of 500 tents, wander be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates, S.E. of the Hye. 

Askair Beni Laam tribe occupy both banks of 
the Tigris, from the Hye river to the Hud, and 
have about 4500 tents. They are proud, and do 
not marry their daughters into other tribes ; when 
pressed by the Government, they migrate into 
Persian territory. They could, if united, bring 
16,000 horsemen into the field. 

Ashereh Kut al Amarek is a small Bedouin 
family on both banks of the Tigris, around the 
Hye stream. They have about 60 and a few 
flocks. They are chiefly guides, and are quiet and 
useful. 

Al Deriyttj Al Mayoof, and Al Mariyan are 
great pastoral families S.E. of the Hye. They do 
not cultivate. 

Al Hamid Bedouins have 800 tents, and dwell 
in Irak, N. of the Hye. 

Arjiyd family dwell from Shuroli to Hye In 
Irak. They have 400 tenta They are Bedouins, 
and can muster 300 horsemen with spears. 

West of Baghdad^ as far S. aa Musserib, there 
wander several families, the Al-Abu-Aamer, the 
Beni Timim, the Az-Zoba, the Al-Tedagheh, and 
Al-Berghut, agricultural and pastoral, in all about 
1200 tents ; and to the N.W. of Baghdad are the 
pastoral Al-bu-Sagr, the agricultural Ai-Mesha- 
hedeh, and the Aj-Jeburur (300 tents). Near 
the Dijeil canal, N.W. of Baghdad, are the tribes 
Al-Khasrij (100 tents), Al-Majma, Al-Makadmeh, 
Beni Timim, Al-bu-Hujaaa, and Aj«jeneyleh. 
They are pastoral and agricultumi, and preda- 
tory. 
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In the Baghdad p4aslialik arc the following 
tribes : — 

Ahegd, an Arab tribe, N. of Baghdad. They 
comprise six families, with 1050 tents. They 
occupy the lands opposite the Dijeil canal, around 
Samara and the Katuls, and extend from the E. 
bank of the Tigris to the Hamrin Hills. They 
are styled A1 bu Shahr, or illustrious. They are 
predatory, have good horses and camels. 

Adeil^ an Arab tribe dwelling in Baghdad city ; 
another part of this tnbe arc in Ncjd. 

Al Bnkr^ an Arab tribe of about 200 tents, N. 
of the Zab river, in Baghdad pashalik. 

Al Bcyathy an Arab tribe of 300 tents, between 
Tuz, Kharmati, and Kifri, in Baghdad pashalik. 
They may be the Al Boiyath, an Arab nomadc 
tribe of 130 tents and 130 matchlocks, who 
wander about Nahr Kathwaniych in the Baghdad 
pashalik. 

A I bu Hamad, a protlatory Arab tribe of 150 
tents near Eski Mo.sul, province of Baghdad. 

Al bu Salr, ajmstoral tribe of Arabs with about 
300 tents and 300 inatclilocks, N.W. of Baghdad, 
above the Sakhiwiyeh canal. 

Al hn !>alman^ an Arab tribe of 200 tents, partly 
agricultural, in part predatory. They dwell at 
Zabl Kabir in the Baghdad pashalik. 

Aj Jebur^ 300 tents, and the Khasrej, 100 tents, 
both cultivate in Dholoiych Havvis. 

A I Kherkhiych^ 300 tents, cultivate in Keshkul 
and Sycdclan. 

A I Kerwiyeh, 300 tents, cultivate in Kara Teppeh. 

A I Mashahedeh^ a iiomade tribe of Arabs to the 
N.W. of Baghdad, above the Saklawiyeh canal. 

Amaveh^ an Arab tribe in the pashalik of 
Baghdad. They have 27 diviaons and about 
2520 tentfl. In the early part of the 19th century 
this tribe was the most powerful in Irak-i-Arabi. 
They have about 500 matchlocks. Their war-cry 
is Akhuyet Saadeh. 

An Nam^ a tribe of Arabs of about 100 tents 
near Hamrin, in^ the pashalik of Baghdad. Thev 
profess great sanctity, and wander about as Syuds 
and Darvesh. They have cornels and horses. 

An Nedfhy a tribe of agricultural Arabs near 
Mend Ali, in Baghdad pashalik. They have 300 
tents. 

As Serajy an Arab tribe in the pashalik of 
Baghdad in Mesopotamia. They have li80 tents, 
wander over Mesopotamia, S.E. of the Hye, us 
far as the Hud river. They can muster 800 horse 
with spears, and 400 foot with fire-arms. 

AzzobOy a tribe of Bedouin Arabs near Nuhi 
Abu Qbarib, W. of Baghdad. They number 800 
tents ; are partly pastoral, partly predatory. 

Baij families are of Bedouin habits. They have 
600 tents ; they are good horsemen. 

Beni Xam, a poweiiul tribe of Arabs in the 
S.E. portions of the province of Baghdad, with 68 
clans. They occupy the frontiers of the Turkish 
and Persian empires, are continually engaged in 
plundering exp^itions, are most treacherous, 
dishonest, and greatly feared. Thev are estimated 
to have 40,0^ families. The Montafik Arabs 
have repeatedly defeated thorn. They can muster 
about 5000 horse and 10,000 infantry. 

Beni Ttmtm, two small Arab tribes in the 
Baghdad province, engaged in cultivation. They 
have 150 tents, and dwell between Sindiyeh and 
the Atheitn, and in Balad Ruz. 

Dellim occupy both banks of the Euphrates, 


from west of Baghdad northwards as far as the 
town of Hit. They have thirteen families and 
1700 tents, ami are warlike and agricultural. If 
united, they could muster 10,000 fighting men. 

Khezaily a large Arab tribe in the I^amlun 
marshes near Bagh<lad ; fierce and independent. 
They arc stout, fair, and comely ; their women 
very beautiful. They are the only Shiah tribe of 
Arabs. 

Madauy an Arab tribe settled in small reed 
huts in the province of Baghdad. They have 
buffaloes, k1h'(‘P, and goats. They are of uncouth 
and brutal hal>it8, and thievish. They use scant 
apparel. Captain Jones says they have nine 
families, with 1900 tents and huts. They are 
strong in guns. 

Majmny a collection of small Arab tribes on the 
left bank of the Tigris, in the province of Bagh- 
dad, partly pastoral, partly settled. They are 
very thievish . 

Montnjiky a powerful Arab tribe near the banks 
of the Euphrates from Korna to Samvat, in the 
province of Baghdad. The shaikh can bring into 
the field 4000 horse and 4000 foot. About a.d. 
1744, they obtained the right of dominion over 
a small tract of country above and below Suk-u- 
Shaikh, paying tribute to the Sultan. But, on 
one of their shaikhs refusing to pay, a Mameluk 
officer attacked and destroyed them. They have 
since then again risen. 

Anizeh and Dhiffyr arc Bedouins. They gene- 
rally locate themselves in the desert about tlu* 
Montafik territory to the west of the Euphrates, 
and make occasional forays into Mesopotamia. 

Sherahiny a tribe of Fellaheen Arabs who inhabit 
the neighbourliood of Nisibin, in the province of 
Baghdad. They number 600 tents, and pay a 
money tribute to the Shamr. 

The Mahrahy a sea-coast tribe, dwell in the 
S.E. part of Arabia, from the opening of the 
great Wadi Masilah on the S.W., in long. 61° 13' 
E., and the town of Darnkot, in the Bay of Al- 
Kamar, on the N.E., in long. 62° 47' E., with a 
coast-linc of about 135 miles. Their country 
contains many Himyaritic inscriptions. They are 
descended from the ancient Himyari of Hadra- 
maut. They have their divisious, subdivisions, or 
families, t’.c. bait. They are of small, almost dimin- 
utive, stature, and are always at war with each 
other. They are not a handsome race; their 
features are short and irregular, eyes small, black, 
sunken, and piercing, with a cunning eimression. 
They and the Gara touch each other’s fingers in 
saluting, but instead of kissing them afterwards, 
as the Gara do, the Mahrah place each other's 
noses side by side, and audibly sniff in the air. 
Inland they live on milk and flesh, with dates aud 
sorghum millet ; on the coast, on fish and dates. 
They are said to have no religion. Their language 
is very soft, and they say of it, Kalain d’Mhari 
misl Kslam-ul-tair, ‘ The Mahrah tongue is like the 
singing of birds.* The Mahrah dialect, as spoken 
by the Mahrah themselves, is described by Dr. 
Carter as the softest and sweetest language that 
he had ever heard. A dialect of the Mahrah, 
called Shohri, is spoken by a tribe around Mor- 
baat, and with this the language of the Curia 
Muria islanders is almost identical, and that of 
Socotia appears to resemble it. 

The maritime part of Hadramaut is known ns 
Joor Sbihr. The Mahrahs to the wcatwawl are 
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ftai»l lo ho rirncnulpn from llu rufiro lUiriotU wl 
r»n|?iniil lnl>f a of (Jam, mikI both dcrlarr tliny 
floHCo.nrUal from tlus (liinyaii rnr,<\ 

TJip (tara or Ual Ui ra^’o, in tlio S.K. of Ainbia, 
(lociipy oxclunivi ly tlio Sal^hari inonntflinR, which 
extend from MarJ»at <(» lIa«ok. They elaiin 
d^?Rccnt from the ffimyan. They border on the 
Mahruh race, but near them arc rtimnania of the 
Afar tribe of Uie Haf:ftf».rit, a)id the Barnma, 
while in most of the towns in Dofar arc the 
Al-Kathirif who orij^inally came from Ifadrnmnnt, 
and are at war with the Gara. The Kahtan 
family is the head of the Gara tribe. 

At Hasek is the tomb of the prophet H ud, iho 
fourth in descent from Shorn. 

The lanpfuagc of the Gara, called Hakili, or 
Ekbili, or Khkyly, appears to be a purer or more 
archaic dialect than Malirab. Dr. Carter wiys the. 
Gara is the Bedawi dialect of the south-east of 
Arabia, and, like that spoken by the Socoirana 
and the Curia Muria islanders, is intensely guttural. 
They understand the Arabic of the towns only 
after much intercourse. It is spoken at Marbat 
and Zafar, and throughout the district of Shajr, 
by the Ilnkili (Gara of the Arabs), and Baraina 
tribes, whose coast is from Daingut to Nus. 

The Southern Arabians say that the Gara 
has a much less prnjiortion of modern Arabic 
than the Mahrah. It is spoken along the S. coast 
of Arabia from Sehut to Damgut, and extends far 
inland amongst the mountains. 

Aden is llritish tetritory, but scveml tribes 
occupy the region around. 

The Ahdnli or Al-Ahadil occupy Lahcji which 
has an agricultural population, all Arabs. They 
hare 66 sub-tribal divisions. The Jews arc the 
goldsmiths, money-changers, and masons. 

The Khadmi and Jlijri are of African descent, 
resembling the Suahili, and are mcuiials. 

The Monludi are of mixed descent, — Arab 
fatbora and African mothers, — and are more 
honourably employed. TIutc arc few slaves. 
The principal grain grown is the white and red 
varieties of the 8orgliiiiii vulgare. 

The Fadhli or Al-Fndhl have about 100 miles 
of hilly sea-board. They have 24 sub-tribes, 
with alwut 6000 fighting men. They arc j>roud, 
warlike, and independent, ready to tako oflenco, 
treacherous and vindictive, grasping and avari- 
cious, and lax in morals. The Afvntkashn siib- 
tribo hold a sanoo or base-born son in higher 
honour than a legitimate son. They claim descent 
from the ancient llimyariU^s. 

The Akrabi tribe (Al-Akarib) have a small* 
territory on the coaHt-linc, inland to tlio desert. 
They have about 250 or HOO fighting men. 

The Ilownhnhi (Al-Hownshib), with 10 subdi- 
visions, dwell in a marshy, uiihcaltliy tract They 
cultivate sorghum and sosatnuin. 

The Alawi tribe are united and powerful. They 
have about 700 fighting men. Their itilly district 
is N.W. of the iiow^iabi country, and little 
cultivated. 

The iimtV tribe dwell N.E. of the Alawi, on the 
high road to Sanna. The majority of the culti- 
vaton are Jews. Their fighting men are 2000. 

The Suhathi (us-Subaiha) is a large sea-board 
iribei from Ras Imram to ^.b-ul-Mandeb. They 
are typical Bedouins; are 16 petty sub-tribes, 
few of which cultivate or trade, and only one has 
anjr filed habitation ; but live by plunder, which 


they do 1 Inros^J*ain<'dlJ^ They c.af the Borghilm ; 
me spare of frame, but brave and eiubiring, 
fhongli troaoherouH. Th(*y have not any hnrsw, 
mid hut few camels, but these of a high breed, 
usually cQunl in speed to that of hoi-sos. 

The YnJI'ni (iil-YafFaa) have more than 55,000 
fighting men, in 15 sub-tribes ; brave, but peac(‘- 
ably dift])(>fted. Their country is said 1.o be 
mountainous in the interior. It begins at Khanfnr, 
on the left bank of tho Banna river, and hns 
several towns. Many parts are well cultivated. 
They have several sub-tribes, one of them, the 
Ye her, of Himyarite d(;8cent. Their country is 
fertile, producing coffee, safflower, cotton, wheat, 
barley, and wax ; the exports being from Shoogra 
to Ibvdraniaut. 

Tho Anlaki (Al-Awalik) country if*, on the sea- 
board between the I'adidi country and the Hadra- 
inaut. Tho jiopiilation, 15,000 in number, are 
herdsmen and cultivators. Some of this tribe 
have taken service with the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Arabian Sea, that part of the Indo-Afric 
Ocean on tho south of Arabia, including the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf, lias 6000 miles of sea-coast. 
Tho southern tribes of the peninsula of Stmai arc 
more or h'ss fiBherinen. The littoral Arabs of the 
Persian Gulf obtain almost all their means of 
livelihood from the pearl fisheries on the liaiiks 
off the Arabian coast. The inhabitants of tho 
Persian littoral are Arabs, more or loss mixed, 
but in many places pure. The Persian rulers, 
liow«‘ver, regard all who reside below the raised 
table-land of Persia as aliens, and the Arab 
settlers on their coast retain the habits of their 
pjircnt tribes. 

Women , — The Arabs are not bo scrupulous as 
tho Turks and Persians about their women ; and 
though they have the haram, or women’s part of 
the tent, yet such as they aro acquainted with 
come into it. 

Cmtoms . — It is necessary, when considering the 
Arabs, to distinguish between a series of grades 
tOHurds civilisation, in Avhich they are at present 
to be found. The Bedouin is wandering, pastoral,’ 
tent-loving, disdaining to trade, yet avaricious, 
and willing to sell his ghi, liia mutton, or his 
horse, and always found in wide and open wastes, 
impressed upon by adequate exterior power. 
Yet even tho Bedouin bends to circumstances, 
lie accepts tho region allotted for his pasture 
grounds. Plunder has its laws, and vengeance its 
chivalry. If ho will not trade, he has still wants, 
and ho suffers the presence of a Jew or Salecbah 
as tho Afghan suffers that of the Hindu. A 
little hifjhor in tho scale, os with the Cha’ab, ia 
tho original wandering pastoral Arab, in a dis- 
trict where ho is pressed upon from without, and 
whore boundless plunder and roaming aro re- 
strained by exterior force. The Arab then partly 
turns to ngriculturo, and for this ho must in some 
degree settle. Society harmonizes to this level. 
Trade is posaiblo. Corn is sold. The abba 
cloaks aro woven and exported. Date trees arc 
planted. Huts of reeds replace tents; and one 
sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornamentation, 
and in their rough twisting of their reed rope 
for their bunds, the possible germ of some archit^- 
tural efforts. Yet higher in the scale is the Arab 
flourishing as an expemneed and wealthy merchant 
in a town, or administering a well ordered and 
comfortable rural district rassing among these 
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people, society is seen in its transitional state amongst the Turks, Persians, Malays, some of the 
towards civilisation. people of India and Africa. It was, however, of 

PIRATE COAST.— The littoral within the Per- Syrian origin. The Arab family is Muhammadan 
sian (lulf between the mountain range and the excejjt the Christian Arabs of Malta. Nejd or 
sea-shore, and extending in that direction from Central Arabia is Syrian, and arranged into 
Kasab to the island of Bahrein— a distance of 850 divisions called Suk. — Lane's Koran ; Peschel, 
miles— bears the designation of the Pirate Coast. Races of Man; Latham's Ethnology; Captain 
Ibn Haukal, in his version of the Koran, informs Felix Jones in Boy, Geoql. Sues, Trans. ^ xii. ; 
us that before the deliverance of the children of Colonel MacGregor ; Dr, (barter in Boy, As, Soc. 
Israel from Egyptian bondage, the subjects of a Jour , ; Felly ; RawUnson ; Wellsted's Travels ; 
pirate monarch in these parts seized on every Burton's Mecca, Bunsen's EgypLm,BJiA 

valuable ship which passed. The possession of a iv. ; Fontauier; Layard's Nineveh; Mignan's Trav, 
few ports within and near the entrance of the PERSIA. — The regions through which the 
Persian Gulf, where it is not more than thirty Euphrates and Indus rivers run, and the coun- 
miles across, enabled them to perceive and sally tries intervening, have, since remote ages, been 
out on all passing vessels. To the Portuguese, occupied by races who have taken a prominent 
during their brief career in India, they proved place in Indian history. When Chengiz Khan in 
quite as troublesome as they did in the latter the early part of the 18th century overthrew Khar- 
part of the 18th century to the British. The asm, and its ruler fled, only to die on an island in 
imanw of Maskat have been repeatedly at war the Caspian, and his son, Jalal-u-Din, was defeated 
with these tribes. In 1809, an expedition was on the banks of the Indus, which he swam with 
sent against them under Captain Wainwright, in seven followera (a.d. 1221) amidst a shower of 
Ills Majesty’s ship Chiffonne, Their principal arrows, but he conquered Sind and established his 
stronghold, lias-ul-Khaimah, was stormed and power in Persia, and was killed in Mesopotamia 
taken, and fifty of their largest vessels burnt or about a.d. 1238. After Shams-u-Din Altamsh 
destroyed. Leit, on the island of Kishm, and had established himself firmly at Dehli (a.d, 1211, 
several other ports, were reduced, but they soon April 1230), he received investiture from the 
returned to their old practices. The iiihabitaiita khalif of Baghdad, and at his court dwelt the 
of the Pirate Coast consider themselves to be far author of the Jama-ul-Hikayat, a collection of 
superior to cither the Bedouin or town Arab, historical anecdotes in Persian. The grandson of 
The latter, especially those from Oman, they hold Altamsh, Nnsir - u - Din Muhammad, reigned at 
ill such contempt, that a Maskatti and an arrant Dehli from a.d. 124G to 12GG. Ho was an 
coward are by them hold to be nearly synony- eminent patron of Persian literature, and the 
mous. They are taller, fairer, and in general Tabakat-i-Nasiri, a gentTal history of Persia and 
more muscular, than either of the above cL'isses, India, was written at his court. In a.d. 1544, 
until they attain the age of thirty or forty years, the Dehli emperor llumayun, driven from India, 
when they acquire a similar patriarchal appear- was received in Persia by Shah Tainasp, who 
ance. sent an army to restore llumayun, and it took 

The Arab Caliphs were eminently literary. Kandahar. After the acce.s8iou of the house of 
The Arab invasion of Europe fimt dispelled the Timur, notwithstanding the hostile feelings felt 
darkness which hod spread over that continent, towards the Persians from religious prejudices, 
They brought with them the knowledge of the the court of Dehli long continued to have two 
East, and in a meHsure, also, the then forgotten jjartics, one using Turki, the other Persian ; and 
learning of Grecian antiquity. About the 8th although Aurangzeb treated the Persians (the 
century they gave to Europe their nimierical original models of Indian Muhammadans) as rude 
figures, and the art of determining their rank in and barbarous, and never mentions their iiaines 
the decimal arrangement by their positional value, without adding a rhyming dislike, to the present 
The Arabic language, as written in tlie Koran, day (1883) the Persian continues to be tlio court 
is the most developed and richest of the Semitic language of Indian rulers, and used by the 
tongues. It is not now spoken in any part of learned in their literary and epistolary writings. 
Arabia, as there written. Probably it never was Till the middle of the 17th century (1648), Kan- 
so, any more than the Latin, the English, the dahar was usually in the power of Persia ; but 
German, or Italian, have ever been spoken as early in the 18th century (1720-1722) Persia fell 
written in their respective bounds ; and Burton to the Gbilji. A few years later, Nadir Shah’s 
quotes from the Arabic Grammar of Clodius, that victories in Herat (1781) led to his election as 
the dialectUB Aiaburn vulgaris tantum differt ab king. In 1738-89 lie invaded India and sacked 
erudita, quantum Isocrates dictio ab hodierna Dehli. During the first half of the 19th century, 
lingua Grfieca. Indeed, the Arabs themselves the British from India and the Persians have 
divide their spoken and even written language alternately been interchanging friendly embassies 
into two orders,— the Kalam Wati, or vulgar and been at war. British officers of rank and 
tongue, sometimes employed in epistolary corre- eminence have been lent to discipline the Persian 
Bpondence ; and the Nahwi, or grammatical and army, and that army has been repulsed from Herat 
classical language. Every man of education uses by Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, and been defeated 
the former, and can use the latter. And the at Mahammerah by British Indian forces. The 
Koran is no more a model of modern Arabic (as region intervening between the Euphrates and 
it is often assumed to be) than Paradise Lost is of the Indus is thinly peopled. It is now occupied 
English. The Koran has been translated from by races who are subjects of the king of Persia, 
the Arabic into English, French, Persian, Urdu, the bulk of whom are nomadc and of varied 
Malay, Javan, Tamul. In Socotra, the language origin; also by the races known to Europe as 
in use is undoubtedly derived from the Ghiz or Afghans ; by the Brabui mountaineers, and the 
Ethiopic. At present the Arabic alphabet is in use BiuucU races of Baluchistan, and by races on the 
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sea- coast the period of whose arrival there is Ziadofflu were settled at Gan jab, in Russian 
unknown, but who are largely Arab. Armenia, where they still remain. The Azdanlu 

The Arab conquest (a.d. 632 - 38) permitted clan wei*c removed to Merv in the reign of Shah 
many of that race settling in Persia and to occupy Tainasp i., and held it until conquered and nearly 
prominent positions in it ; but there are consider- annihilated by the Uzbak under the khan of 
able numbers of maritime Arabs in its seaboard Bokhara. 

provinces, extending eastward as far as Sind, and iafc,a very large nomade tribe spread over Persia, 
who have probably been dwelling in their present though chiefly in Fam, Mazandaran, and Kasvin. 
localities long prior to the time of Mahomed. The Tlmy claim descent from the Kaiauian kings, 
people of Karak are Arabs, as also the Tangistani The Zand, the tribe of Karim Khan, were Lak. 
tribes S. of Bushabr near the sea ; likewise the They have 20,000 families, all of them predatory, 
inhabitants of the Rohila district of the Fars The principal are the Beiranawand, Khojawond, 
province, who rear horses of mixed Persian and Nadawand, Nakawand, Jalalawand, Abdul Maliki, 
Arab breed, and export them to Bombay. and Sujah Vaksan. They are of the Ali Ilahi 

The population of Persia has been variously eati- sect, 
mated. Sir John Malcolm estimated six miliions, The Abdul Maliki reside partly near Shiraz and 
tind latterly about five millions have been named, partly in Mazandaran, but chiefiy around Sarmi 
The people are partly settled in towns and jmrtly Kala. They are said to be about 8000 or 4000 
pastoral uomades, and this joint occupation of the families. They have villages and cultivate, but 
South-AVest Asian lands, from the Mediterranean are constantly on the move. They are professed 
and the Red Sea tobtho Indus, by fired civic nations thieves, living on plunder of passengers and small 
and npmadic tribes of lierdsmen, sometimes of the caravans, but seldom murder. They are liable to 
same and sometimes of different races, is a stand- furnish 500 mounted fighting men for the Shah, 
ing ethnic phenomenon. Iliyat is the general designation of the nomade 

The nomade tribes ere all predatory, and glory tribes of Persia. They comprise a very large 
ill their pursuits. They are brave and hospitable, portion of the population of the country. Many 
but rude, turbulent, and grasping. They move of the best families are of Iliyat origin. The 
with tlie seasons to summer and winter quarters, term is derived from the Turkish word II, signify- 
Tlie men of Kasvin, Tabreez, Hamadan, Shiraz, ing a tribe, and the Arabic termination * at.’ All 
and Yezd are as remarkable for their courage as of them, Zand or Pehlnvi, Arab or Turk, lead the 
those of Kuin, Koshan, and Isfahan are for their same manner of life, their pastoral habits little 
cowardice. From time immemorial, Persian or distinguishing them from the Bedouin Arab or 
Pehlavi, Arab and Turkoman, have been con- the nomade Tartar on the banks of the Tedzen. 
tending for mastery. But the Persian inhabitants Each Iliyat tribe has its own history, and the prin- 
of towns, and those engaged in cultivation, are cipal nomade tribes are the Afshar, Aim^, Arab, 
not warlike, and the contest has been between Bajiban, Bakhtiari, Baluch, Bayat, Foili, Hazara, 
the Persian nomade and the Turkoman nomade, Kajar, Khuda Bandlu, Kurd, Kurd Bucheh, JAik, 
— the two great martial classes of the population. Mamaseni, Shah Seven, Shekagi. Some of them 
The Persian nonmdes all belong to the Pehlavi grow small quantities of grain, but their chief 
stock, though their dialects are different. They avocation is to breed camels, horses, cattle, mules, 
inhabit Kirman, nearly all Fars, a part of Irak, and asses. 

and the whole of Kurdistan, a region stretching They change their places of encampment with 
through the ranges of highlands from near the the season and climate, going in the suinmcr to 
entrance of the Persian Gulf in a N.W. direction, their Ailak, or quarters where pasturage and water 
along the left bank of the Tigris as far as Armenia, are to be found in abundance ; and when the coUl 
The Turkoman iioinades entered Persia with con- of winter seisin, adjourning to their Kishluk or 
quering armies ; they iiad come from the banks of warmer region, in which their fiocks and herds as 
the A'^olga, from beyond the Oxua, and from the well as themselves are better sheltered. 'I'heir 
jilains of Syria. Their habits are the same as the summer abodes consist of largo black tenta, made 
Persian uomades, but they speak a different of woven horse-liair, tins sides being matting 
language, and from the Arab conquest till the or dried rushes. They aro usually [litched in a 
ilcath of Nadir Shah, the rulers of Persia had (quadrangular form on the banks of their hereditary 
cillier been Arab or Turkoman. No member of rivers, and under the brow of the inountains which 
the Persian nomades had ascended the throne. It have shadowed their forefathers fur unknown 
was this, probably, tliat gave rise to the bloody generations. Hence, though they wander, it is yet 
strife between the Zand and the Kajar. The within bounds. They have a country, and only 
yinud aro the most illustrious of all the Persian change their ulacc in it. Thu nomade tribes of 
tiibes, and one of their chiefs, Karim Khan, after Arabia and of Tartury bear the same character, 
the death of Nadir Shah, succeeded in establish- possessing an exteiwle<i inheritance, though it b(^ 
ing himself in Isfahan and the Southern Provinces, only a desert. The Iliyat chiefs, to wliotn the 
'Gie Kajar was a Turkish tribe brought by Timur trilies are entirely devob^d, arc the liertMlitary 
from Syria, A.D. 1398, a.h. 803, and settled between nobility of the kingdom of J^ersia. Thosci In the 
Elburz and the Caspian, where they rapidly in- southern provtncea, tlie Bakhtiari,. Keili, and 
creased. After the death of Nadir Shah, a fierce Mamaseni, trace their origin to the most remote 
war raged between Karim Khan, Zand, and antiquity, ami are probably the descendants of 
Muhammad Hasan Kban, Kajar, which ended in the warlike bands who inhabited Uio same country 
Karim Khan’s accession. The Kajar tribe is a in the d^s of Aloxaudor. The Kashgoi are a 
Turkish II, and from the accession of Fatah Alt nomade Turkish tribe of about 12,000 families, 
8hali (obiit 1834) they have been dominant. They whose chief is the Il-khani of Fan. They and the 
have two sections, the Yokaribash and Ashagabfuib, B^htiari from the warm pastures of Arabiatan 
each of which bM six subdivisions or clans. The and the bead of the Persian Gulf arrive in spring 
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on the grazing of Isfahan. At the approach of 
winter, both the tribes return to their respective 
Gami-sair or wintering lands. The entire southern 
region of Pars, bordering on the Persian Gulf, is 
called the Garm-sair or hot region. It extends 
from the sea to the latitude of I^eruu, and runs 
parallel with the Persian Gulf, from the banks 
of the Tab to the confines of Luristan. From 
Bushahr eastward, as far as Kangoon, the tract 
is named the Dashtistau, or land of plains. The 
Tuugistan, commonly pronounced Tungistun, or 
narrow land, is a small tract of land east of 
Bushahr. The greater portion of the people of 
the whole of that Qaim-sair consists of an in- 
dependent, lawless set, many of the tribes being 
robbers by profession. 

The Garm-sair of Sijistan is a narrow tract 
along the lower course of the Helmand. The 
Baluch races seem to pronounce it Gurm-sehl or 
Garmi-sail, and one or their wintering places is 
about 75 miles north-west of Nooahky. Each 
lliyat tribe has a separate grazing ground for its 
flocks ; and this land, from long and undisputed 
possession, is considered ns the property of the 
different chiefs. In the fine season they are con- 
tinually on the move in search of pasturage ; but 
in the winter, several of the tribes, amongst which 
may be numbered the Karagoosli and Afshar, 
settle in villages. In Dashtistan, Aaterabad, and 
the northern parts of Khoraaan, instead of tents 
they live in small portable wooden houses. They 
principally subsist on the produce of their docks, 
and consequently grew but a very small propor- 
tion of corn. They manufacture cloth, as well as 
several other little articles for their own use ; and 
the moat beautiful Persian and Turkish carets, 
so much admired in Europe, are the work of the 
lliyat. Inured from their infancy to arms, to 
danger, and fatigue, and tenacious ut the same 
time of the honour of their tribe, they are at 
once the prop and the glory of their country. 
Kixch tribe is divided into tira or branches, and 
i;ach tira has a particular leader, all of whom are, 
however, subservient to the chief. These chiefs 
arc, both from birth and influence, the first men 
in the empire ; they arc always mutually jealous 
aind hostile ; and the king, by nicely balancing 
the power of the one against that of the other, in- 
sures his own safety and the peace of his dominions. 
It was also the custom to detain at court, either the 
chief himself or some part of his family, as hostages 
for the fidelity of the tribe. lliyat women are 
chaste and correct in their lives, and faithful to 
their husbands, and in their conduct and morals 
are vastly superior to those of the towns and 
Hettlcments. 

Turk Tribes. — The Afshar tribe is one of the 
Kazzilbash, spread over Kiriuan, Pars, Luristan, 
iiiid Khuzistan, in great numbers at Abiverd, and 
round the lake of Uruinia, They are said to be 
of Turk origin, and to speak a Turki tongue. 
Their two scotioiis are Shamlii and Karklu, ami 
they number 20,000 families. They were one of 
the seven Turkish tribes to whom Shah Ismail 
owed much of his success, and whonj ho desig- 
nated Kazzilbash. Abiverd was the birUmlaco of 
Nadir Shall, who was of this Karklu branch. 

Layanl says tlie (tunduxlu^ a Turk tribe of 
Khuzistan, have 1600 fighting men. It is ubrancli 
or clan of the Afshar tribe, Nadir Shah found 
them occupying the plains of Kliuziatiui to the 


foot of tlie great chain of mountains, and also in 
the country now held by the Cha’ab Arabs. They 
were sufficiently powerful to restrict the Bakhtiari 
to the moiiii tains. Nadir Shah deported them to 
the north of Persia, but they returned to Khuzi- 
stan on his death. The Gunduzlu Turk in winter 
reside near Bolcti, and in summer and autumn on 
the Ab-i-Gargar. 

The Baharlu is one of the Kazzilbash Turkish 
tribes whom Shah Ismail brought from Syria. 
They have 2000 houses in Azarbijan. The other 
Kazzilbash tribes were the Ustaiulu, Chamlu, 
Nikalu, and Zu-ul-Kadar, but whether any of 
them now remain is not known. 

Chardaoria tribe from Luristan and the Afshar 
occupy Sain Kala in Azarbijan. 

Kasvin is a town in Irak-i-Ajain, 97 miles from 
Teheran. Its inhabitants amount to about 25,000 
souls. They are chiefly descendants of the Turk 
tribes who have long pastured their flocks and 
herds in the neighbourhood. They are hardy and 
robust, but rude and ungovernable. 

/vara Papa is a Turk tribe of several liundrod 
families, in the Solduz district of Azarbijan. They 
were settled in Georgia until a.d. 1826, and on 
war breaking out between Persia and Russia they 
moved into Solduz district, and Abbas Mirza gave 
them lands on military tenure, Tiiey found the 
occupants of the country chiefly Kurds, with a 
few Mokaddam Turk. They are prosperous. They 
have a high reputation for valour, and are skilful 
horsemen. 

The Khxizistaii province, in the extreme S.W. 
corner of Persia, has on its south the province of 
Pars and tlie Persian Gulf. Its population consists 
of nomade tribes, dwelling in tents, pastoral and 
agricultural. In its northern part are Peili, Bakli- 
tiari, Kohgelu, and Maiuaseni ; in its south are 
the Arab tribes Anafijah, Ali Kathir, Oha’ab, and 
Beni Lam. The Diuaruui and their subdivisiouB 
dwell in Khuzistan. The Dinaruni are predatory, 
ignorant, and barbarous, and caa muster 3000 
men. They arc overawed by the Bakhtiari. 

The Fcili, Bakhtiari, Kohgelu, aud Mamaseui 
occupy also Luristan, Avherc the Peili have two 
sections, the Pc.sh Koh and Puslit-i-Koh, ci.s- 
montane and trans-montane as regards the Zagros 
chain. The Pesh Koh are notoriously piedatory, 
and single travellers and caravans cannot travel 
ill safety. They are a branch of the Ali llahi 
Muhammadans, holding to many local supersti- 
tions. The Peili pretend to have more respect for 
an oath than the Bakhtiari, and to bo less blood- 
thirsty, but there is little difference between them. 
'Blie Silah Silah section of tho Peili Lur are of 
similar bad character. 

The Bakhtiari are a large, martial, valorous 
tribe, who occupy the mountains, and move to 
summer and winter quarters. They have a tra- 
dition that they came originally from Syria. The 
lla/t Lang and Char Lang are their two sections, 
between which from time immemorial there has 
been tho greatest enmity, and wJieu they ap- 
proach, blood is spilt. They can muster OOOt) 
cavalry and 13,000 infant)^. They have a 
national dance called chapi, and they have 
rejoicings over their dead, especially over those 
who fall in battle. Nadir Shah took a mmiber 
of them into his army. ’The Jaucki are the eliief 
branch, of tlie Char Lung. The Bakhtiari hay 
been supposed to have gix ii the name to Baetria. 
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The Biitduni A Bmo\\ tribe dwelling amongst 
the Bakhtiari. 

T\ieMal(th*Madi tribe of Bakhtiari accompanied 
Nadir Shah against Herat. 

The Alakif a branch of the Haft Lang, make 
their summer quarters in the mountains near 
Teheran, and in winter go to the sea-coast near 
Bushahr. 

The Kohgelu inhabit the mountains at the source 
of the Jarahi river, between lat. 50® and 51®. They 
adjoin the Bakhtiari, and are the same in language, 
manners, customs, character, and religion, but 
they consider themselves different ; they are under 
ihe Behbehan governor, whilst the Bakhtiari are 
under that of Shiraz. They have about 20 clans, 
with 15,500 families. 

Arad Tribes. — The Cha'ab Arabs are a tall, 
martial race, strong-limbed and muscular, active 
and healthy. They occupy the lower part of 
Mesopotamia, the southern portion of the plain 
of Khuzistan, in Persia, with the Hindiyan river 
oh the east and the Karun river on the west, 
extending along the banka from Ahwaz till its 
junction with the Shat-ul-Arab. Tlieir divisions 
are the Ali Bu Nasir, ttie Idris, Nasara, Mohaisen, 
Bawl, Beni Jemim, and Haidari Haidar, with 
about 50 subdivisions. I'heir adults arc stated 
at 68,000, but about 10,000 are supposed to be 
fighting men. They are agricultural, and have 
irrigating canals. They protect trade. I'hey are 
Shiah Muhammadans. They are tributary to 
Persia. 

Albu Ali is A tribe of the Cha’ab Arabs, residing 
in Khuzistan. They number 2500 adult males. 

Abu Ghesh, a tribe of the Cha*ab Arabs, residing 
at Buziah, in the province of Khuzistan. They 
have 6000 adult men. 

Ali Bakard is an Arab tribe settled in the plain 
of Ram Hormuz, in Khuzistan. They have good 
matchluckmen, and a few expert horsemen. 

Ali Katliir, a large Arab tribe in the Dizful 
district of Khuzistan. They have 19 branches, of 
about 14,000 to 15,000 families, and can furnish 
a good body of cavalry. 

Ali Khamis, a nomade tribe of Arabs, a 
branch of the Macdan, inhabiting the plain of 
Ram Hormuz, io Khuzistan. 

A1 Kuniferah, a clan of the Cha’ab, are located 
on the road from Mohamra to Dorak, in Khuzistan. 

A1 Mukadam, a tribe of Cha’ab Arabs, near 
Dorak, in Khuzistan. 

The Amur clan wander about in the southern 
parts of Khuzistan. They number 10,000 adult 
males. ^ 

Anafijali, a nomade clan of the Maedan Khuzis- 
tan tribe of Arabs, are a powerful tribe under the 
authority of a shaikh, who retains 300 horse and 
400 foot. They occupy in Khuzistan the right 
bank of the Karim below Band-i-Kir. They 
possess large flocks of camels aud sheep. 

The Asar Kirah clan reside near Oushar, near 
Buziah, in the Falahiyah district of Khuzistan. 

The Bawi are a large and powerful tribe of 
Arabs, who can turn out about 1000 horsemen 
and about 2000 footmen. They inhabit both 
banks of the river Karun, and are tributary to 
the Oha*ab shaikh, though its chief considers him- 
self more under the protection than under the 
absolute authority of the siiaikh of the Cfaa’ab 
Arabs, against whom they frequently ajSpear in 
arms. They are notoriously treacherous. 


Dinaruni, a predatory, barbarous, and ignorant 
tribe of the mountains of Khuzistan. They can 
muster 3000 men. They are overawed by the 
Bakhtiari. The Ali Mabamdi in Khuzistan is one 
of the largest subdivisions of the Dinaruni. 

The Sadat and Sadir and Saki tribes dwell 
near Hawizah in Khuzistan, and numbers of the 
Saki are in Luristan. 

The Sharifat tribe has about 10,000 families. 
They occupy tlie vicinity of the right bank of the 
Hindian river in Khuzistan and the Zaitun Hills. 
This tribe has 2000 foot and 700 horse, and has 
frequently opposed the Cha’ab shaikh. 

Teheran^ the capital of Persia, is built in the 
very lowest part of an immense desert plain. It 
has 100,000 inhabitants. Colonel Shiel gave the 
following tribes of the neighbourhood and district 
of Teheran. 

Turk^ viz. Shah Seven, 9000 tents; nomade in 
Klim, Teheran, Kasvin, and Zanjan. 

Kharckunlu, Bajmanlu, Kundeshlu, Khollij, 
Khoda Baudehlu, 400 houses in Teheran city. 

Afshari, 900 bouses and tents, between Teheran 
and Kasvin. 

Usanlu, 1000 tents at Demavand, Kehleku, and 
Gavbaz, 150 bouses. 

Abul Hasani, Jahan Beglu, and Shadlu, 320 
tents at)d houses. 

Tuyuj, a base tribe, dwelling in 300 tents near 
Teheran. They aro very poor, are thieves and 
fortune-tellers. 

Turk and Lek^ viz. Turk-i-Mafi, 100 houses; 
Pazeki, 2000 tents and houses ; Kcngerlu, Kara 
Churlu. 

LeAr, viz. Nino tribes near Kasvm, 1500 tents; 
Hedawaud, Burbur, and Sylsipur, 1000 tents and 
houses. 

Zargar, thieves and coiners. 

Khurd Bacheh, 400 tents, 

Shah Sarwari, 250 tents, aud Nana Kelli, .650 
tents, S. of Teheran. 

Kurdistan lies between lat. »‘14° to 89® 30* N., 
and long. 40® 48* E. ; 500 miles long, aud 150 
miles broad ; but near Van its breadth is about 
300 miles. The Kurds inhabit the whole of 
both sides of the main range, which, running 
out south from Mount Ararat, divides Asiatic 
Turkey from Pereia from Bayazid to near 
llamadan. The limits comprise portions of the 

E roviuces of Bayazid, Arzrum, Mush, Van, Diar- 
akr, Musal, and Turkish Kurdistan in Asiatic 
Turkey, and of Ardelan or Persian Kurdistan, 
Azarbijnn, and Kirmanshah in Persia. It is a 
succession of steep and rugged mountains, with 
fertile but narrow strips of valleys at their base. 
The mountain system consists of the great 
southern spur of Mount Ararat, which divides 
the drainage of the Tigris from that of Persia, 
and from which several spurs project. *rhe 
western part of Kurdistan gives rise to the Bat- 
man Su, Bitlis Chai, Diala, Khabur, Sert Ohai, 
Tigris, Yezdikhaneh Su, Zab greater and lesser, 
and Lake Van is in Kurdistan. The people are 
greatly nomade, with large flocks of sheep and 
goata Their hoiBes are ^ood, and 60,000 to 80,000 
could be annually supplied. 

A, Pizhder district. — ^The Sekkir and Nur-ud* 
Dini have 100 villages and 1000 fighting men ; 
Shinki, 200 families; Qhellali, 150 families; 
Siwell, an agricultural tribe. 

B, Nomade. — Jaf and its tributaries could 
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furiiiiili 1000 All fail try and Iloo hoisi-s. The %Taf 
protect all the tribes of LiiriRtaii and Pereiau 
Kurdistan, iiicroasiiifr their streiifjth to several 
thoiiKaiids, I'liero arc fragments of about seven- 
teen tributary tribes, coniprisiug nearly 3000 fami- 
lies, formerly part of the Balbassi, Lak, and Feili. 
Amongst these are the Zend, to which belonged 
Karim Khan, king of Persia, whom the Kajar 
overthrew. 

In N. Kurdistan, the four great tribes are the 
Bahdinan, Hohtan, liakari, and llowandez, the 
llakari having 27,840 souls. 

The Kurd arc the Carduchai of the Greeks. 
They are partly notnade, partly settled. They are 
brave, hospitable, robust, hardy, and temperate ; 
are long-lived, but uncivilised, averse to settled 
habits, delighting in war and rapine, ami hardly 
regarding murder and parricide as crimes. They 
are seldom taught to read or write, but are care- 
fully taught to manage horses and arms. The 
wali of Ardelan and wali of Suli mania are their 
greatest chiefs, he of Ardelan claiming to be the 
lineal descendant of Salah-ud-Din ; is tributary 
to Persia. The features of the Kurd are sharp ; 
face oval, nose prominent, mouth and chin 
receding ; brow ample, eyes deep set, dark ; 
mouth well formed, and teeth fine. Kurd or 
Kenui seems to mean speech. The people call 
their country Kaimanj. They are invariably 
mounted; are armed with bows and javelins. 
Their tents are black. 

The Kurd in Asia Minor are thievish, preda- 
tory, revengeful, untruthful, and irreligious. The 
working and industrious portion of the jK>pulation 
in N, Kurdistan are Armeniun and Nestorian 
Christians, all serfs, known as Zar Kharidi, gold 
purchased, and they are bought and sold as 
predial slaves with the land. 

Suimaniat is the capital of Turkish Kurdistan. 

Bebbcb, a Kurd clan, now dominant in Suli- 
roania, and formerly very powerful. They claim 
descent from a European princess who married 
their ancestor Fahib Ahmad. 

The Meudimi number 30U families. They are 
under the Pasha of Suliinania. 

Millis, a Kurd tribe, inhabit the Abdul Aziz 
range in tlie Suliinania district of Asiatic Turkey. 

The Kurd are widely spiead. They are found 
in Kurdistan, on the east of Pereia, also in the 
west of Persia, in Asia Minor, and in Syria; they 
also possess Merv, tliey are numerous in Khor- 
asan, are also met with in Baluchistan, on the 
Dasht-i-be-Daidat, and in Takari (Tirkari), in 
Cutch Gnndava, two miles N. of Outchi ; they say 
they can muster 500 fighting men. A few of the 
Kurd are on the Kussian territory, some are well 
within the Turkish, otheiD within the Persian 
frontier. The nucleus of the Kurd family, how- 
ever, lies south of Armenia, along the mouniaiii 
ridge which separates Asiatic Turkey from Persia. 
They have many tribes, a few agricultural, but 
most of them pastoral and uomadc. Thev are 
hardy, brave, and rai)acioUB. The Mikri Kurd 
occupy the south of Azarbijan. They are agricul- 
tural;. they are brave hoi'semon, and on one 
occasion, in the early part of the 19th century, 
drove the whole Kossian cavalry off the field. 

The Bilba tribe, in l^ahijan in Azarbijan, are 
Domade, roaming about the borders of Persia and 
Turkey. They are tJte most predatory, turbulent, 
and treacherous of all the border tribes of Kurd- 


istan, and have been rutldeasly hunted down by 
other tribes. They number about 6000 families, 
ill three divisions, — Piran, Mengur, and Mainish. 

Mikri, Uakari, Afshar, and Zerza arc found in 
the Urumia district of Azarbijan. 

The Kurd in Persian Khorasan were brought 
from Kurdistan by Shah Ismail, and settled on 
the eastern frontier of Persia, to check the inroads 
of the Turkomans. There were 4000 families, who 
have since increased to 50,000, and they are 
formidable, both on account of their numbers and 
their valour. They continue predatory, and re- 
tain much of the Kurd language, though adopting 
the Persian dross. 

The Amberlu Kurd, who occupy the Zetunabad 
district in Azarbijan, were settled there by Nadir 
Shah. 

Urumia in Azarbijan, on the borders of Kurd- 
istan, has 20,000 to 80,000 inhabitants of the Mikri, 
llakari, Afshar, and Zerza. The plain is highly 
productive, but the people are poor and oppressed. 

South of Urumia is the town of Ushnai, in lat. 
36'' 55* 29", at the foot of the great Kurdistan 
mountains of Turkish Kurdistan. The inhabitants 
are Kurds of the tribe of Zerza, formerly 4000, 
but now only 800 houses, the plague having 
carried off numbers of them. 

The Mengur, a division of the Baibas Kurd, are 
uomades who pasture their docks in summer upon 
the Persian frontier, between Sardasht and Ushnae, 
and in winter retire far within the Turkish line. 

The Bera-Dust, a celebrated tribe, inhabit the 
district of Kamresh, west of lake Urumia, in the 
Persian province of Azarbijan. They formerly 
gave chiefs to Sumai and Terkur. 

Baban, a tribe of Kurds between lake Urumia 
and Kerkuh. 

The Kurds of Guran of Kirmanshah are frank 
and hospitable, of the Ali Ilahi religion, mixed 
I with doctrines of Judaism, Christianity, and Shiah 
Muhammadanism. They are supposed to be of 
Hebrew origin. Major Kawlinson raised a regi- 
ment amongst them. The Sharaf Bayeue tribe, 
between Zohab and Sulimaui, are supposed to bo 
Gurau Kurd. 

The Baho and Dastiari districts of Persian Mak- 
ran are occupied by the Jagdal, Hot, l^atti, Haisi, 
Kosagi, and Sbahzadab. 

Adian, a tribe of Kurds claiming descent from 
Shaikh Adi, the Kurd saint. They dwell on the 
banks of the Boh tan. 

Ali Arus, a noinade tribe of Arabs dependent 
on Hawizeh district of Kurdistan. 

Bahdiuan, a Kurd tribe iu the valley of Amadia 
*and left bank of the Tigris. The chiefs of Amadia 
claim descent from the Abbassi khalifs, and 
assume a saintly cliaracter. Some of the chiefs 
have iinitated the latter khalifs by covering their 
face with a veil, so that no one may sco their face. 

Buibassi is a Kurd tribe composed of the fol- 
lowing sections:—!. The Kabaiz, the reigning 
family ; 2. Manzoor ; 8. Mamash ; 4. Piran ; 
6. Itummook ; 6. Sinn ; and 7. Taafah. The chiefs 
of tribes are called Muzziii. The Buibassi will 
not bestow a girl in marriage on a person of 
another tribe or people. Tliey have wurtship 
among them, and carrying off a girl by the lover 
is common. When a cliief dies, ho is succeeded 
by the best or bravest of his family, with the 
coinnion consent of his tribe, if his eldest sou ^ 
incapable, the best of the brothers succeeds. In 
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their own country the Bulbassi do not willingly 
acknowledge any superior, either Turkish or 
Pershin ; but when they deecend into the regions 
of Karatchuk, they pay a tribute of sheep to the 
Bey. Most of the principal people among them 
possess a complete suit of mail. They sew a 
wounded man in the skin of a bullock fresh 
stripped off the animal, leaving only his head out ; 
and they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrefy. They say this never fails to cure ^the 
most desperate spear or sabre wound. 

Baliki, a large Kurd tribe of 10,000 families, 
occupying a strong secluded country which forms 
the prolongation of the Ushnai mountains. They 
claim descent from Sharezer or Sanaser, son of 
Sennacherib. They mix up a belief in Moses, 
Christ, Mahomed, and Ali. 

Kelowski or white caps, called also Guran, are 
scattered all over Kurdistan. They are deemed 
ignoble. 

Khazanli, a Kurd tribe in the Kharzandagh 
mountains, formerly predatory. 

Khoshnav, a Kurd tribe in tlie north part of the 
country. They have three branches. Their lan- 
guage partakes of the Bebbeh and Bahdinan 
dialects. Khoshnav and Bowanduz Kurd are 
brutally savage. They rigidly follow their prayer 
times, but do not scruple to kill their enemy, 
oven in their mosque. 

Luristan^ a province of Persia, of 19,600 square 
miles, extending for 270 miles westward from the 
borders of Pars to those of Kirmanshah. It has a 
population of 56,000, composed of the Feili. It 
is divided into Luristan Buzurg and Luriatan 
Kuehak (greater and lesser). The former is the 
mountainous country of the Bakhtiari, stretching 
from die frontiers of Pars to the river Dizful ; and 
Luristan Kuehak is situated between the river and 
the plains of Assyria. Prom the 12th to the 17th 
century, Luristan Kuehak was ruled by a race of 
independent princes who were styled Atabeg, the 
last of whom, Shah Verdi Khan, was displaced by 
Shah Abbas the Great, and the country, with the 
tide of Wall, granted to Husain Khan, a rival 
chief. The Feili clan is that of Husain Khan. 
When the whole of the Luristan Kuehak was under 
the dominion of a wali, all the tribes were desig- 
nated Feili, but it is now applied only to those 
of the Pasht-i-Koh behind die great Zagros 
chain. Major Kawlinson gives Luristan Kuehak to 
six tribes and twenty-seven clans. The women 
perform all the labour. Their religion is an off- 
shoot of that of the Ali liahi sect, with many 
local superstitions. The Lur do not revere Ma- 
homed or the Koran. They warship Baba Buzurg, 
and regard several holy men amongst them with 
little sliort of adoration. And many of their 
observances are traceable to a time long prior to 
Mahomed. Macdonald Kinncir had nolic^ Uieir 
midnight orgies of Ohiragh Kushan, which are 
probably not now continued, but they were com- 
mon till die beginning of the 19tli century, ami 
at*o supposed to have been a remnant of the 
piiyHioiOgical worship of Auaitis and Mithra, from 
die time that Sesostris erected the einbleius of 
the worship, and SemiratniH followed them in 
practice. 

Mahmagcni^ properly Muhammad Huseni, one of 
the most turbulent and lawless tribes of Persia, 
are setded to the north of Kazeran, in the province 
of Pars. They claim descent front Rustam. They 


have six clans, — Rustami, Gavi, Zali, Bekesh, Dusli- 
iimn, Ziari, and Z^i, Tlioir families have beeu 
estimated at from 400 to 12,000. They dis- 
possessed the former inhabitants of Fehlian from 
all the arable laud. Regular troops were sent 
against them after the death of Fatah Ali Shah, 
on which they threw themselves and children over 
a Mccipioe and destroyed themselves. 

The Kustami of Sarab-i-Silah and Digar, in the 
plain of Bairam in Pars, arc esteemed the bravest 
of the tribe. They can bring 200 well- mounted 
and well-armed horsemen into the field. 

Laristariy a province of Persia, in lat. 26® 30' to 
28® 36' N., and long. 62® 30' to 65® 30' E., extend- 
ing along the north shore of the Persian Gulf, and 
is 210 miles long and 120 miles broad. The coast 
is in the possession of different Arab tribes, all 
predatory. The interior has an aboriginal race 
who speak a dialect of the Pehlavi. 

Azarbijayi province is in the extreme N.W. 
corner of Persia. Colonel Shiel gave the numbers 
of their tents at 66,000, as under : — 


Turk, 

Shah Sevand, . . 16,000 

Khagehalilu, . . 800 

Beg dillu, . . . 200 

Shoklu, .... 150 


Lek. 

Shekaki, . . . 16,000 

Zergar, .... 400 

Kulboglu,MiBhkamber, 400 
Kara choorlu, . • 2,500 

Chelebeanlu, • . 1,500 


Tat and Turk. 
Mukadam, . . . 5,000 


Mahmudlu, 
Beharlu, 
Afshar, . . 
Kara papak, 


2.500 
2,000 
7,000 

1.500 


Kurd. 

Mikri, .... 15,000 
liaban 1,600 

Tat and Lek. 
Alimadavad, . . 200 

Dunibcli, . . . 2,000 


The Azarbijan people have an aptitude for war, 
and could supply 60,000 men, viz. 20,000 cavalry, 
3000 artillery, regular infantry 12,000, irregular 
infantry 26,000. 

The Chardaori tribe from Luristan and the 
Afshar, occupy Sain Kala in Azarbijan. Tabrecz, 
its chief town, has a population estimated from 
80,000 to 140,000. It has been repeatedly taken 
and sacked by the 'lurks, Persians, and Russians. 

Shabgagi is a large but rough and lawless tribe 
of about 60,000 families, in Azarbijan, iu the 
districts of Hasht-Rud, Garm-Rud, Miana, and 
Ardcbcl. They use 'furkish and Leki. They 
make excellent soldiers, and British officers in 
1833 formed three battalions from them. 

Shah Sevand are nomade Iliyats in Irak and 
Azarbijan. They form a very large tribe of 15,000 
families ; they do not cultivate, but are wealUiy 
from their herds of cattle and docks of sheep. 
They we predatory. Their winter quarters are at 
Mishkin, and they occupy Ardebil and Khemseb. 

Farsy a province of Southern Persia, is bounded 
on the N. by Irak, E. by Kirman and Luristan, 
W. by Khuzistan, and S. by the Persian Gulf. It 
lies between lat. 27"‘ 20' and 31® 4P N., and long. 
49® 20' and f)4" 20' E., with an area of 44,335 
geogruphical H«iuare miles. Its plains are in 
general ferti)(\ It has the seaports of Tauri, Kon- 
gun, Rcsbulii-, Buslmhr, Bandar Reg, and lUndar 
Diluin. It sparsely i»eopled. lU tribes are 
Persians— I a K, 9000 houscH; Turk, 40,000; and 
Arabs, 10,U0i>. 

Kasii Kayi is a collecUoii of tribes iu the pro- 
vince of Pars, whose ancestors are said to have 
been deported from Kashgar by Hulaku. They 
have thirty divisions, with about 15,000 families. 
They have sheep, goats, horses, homed cattle, and 
asses, mid they make up wool into carpets and 
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clothing^. Some of ihoir fiheep are of remarkable 
aize, weighing 130 Iba. to 144 lbs. 

BMehan ia a town in the province of Faro, 
128 milea W.N.W. from Shiraz. It ia on a fertile 
plain watered by the Kurdistan river. The tribes 
are nomades, and, with the numbers of their tents, 
are as under : — 


Bawi, ..... 1,200 
Kohmari, . . . 800 

Boverr, .... 2,000 
Charm, .... 1,000 

Nui, 1,000 

Daahman Zarll, . 500 

Yusufi, .... 400 

Tyahi, 1,000 

Bahmahi, . . . 2,000 

Nafar, 850 

Beharlu, .... 1,230 


N 1000 be* 
1 tweenBam 


Sher All, 

Aghajiri, . . 
Jagkutai, . . 
Keshtil, . . 

TUehKohi, . 
Bilehlu, . . 
JamaBuzurgf, 


k Shustu. 
1 1,000 
|. 1,000 


The Nafar are Turk, and roam through Fare. 

The Behmebi or Bahmahi are a wild and ferocious 
clan, and frequently at feud witli the governor of 
Behbehan. 

Ghilan, a province of Persia, extends between 
lat 36° 30' and 37° 46' N., and long. 48° 30' to 
50° 45' E., with an area of 4673 square miles. It 
is bounded on the N, by tlve Caspian Sea, on the 
E. bv Mazandaran, and on the S. and W. by 
Azarbijan. The parte near the Caspian are low, 
unhealthy, jungle -clad plains ; the climate is so 
highly insalubrious, that the Persians have a 
proverb, if tired of life, go to Ghilan. The popu- 
lation is about 100,000, ignorant and bigoted. 'The 
women are extremely handsome and beautiful, and 
the children are particularly so. There are many 
gipsies ; they are called Kaola, literally black. 
The silkworm is largely bred. 

Talish district is N. of Ghilan, with the Caspian 
ou tlie E, and the Maaula mountains on the W. 
It is fertile, but unhealthy, and the inhabitants 
take up suiuinor quarters in tha mountains. The 
men are spare and robust, but not tall ; thev are 
brave, but highly predatory and savage. They 
arc devoted to their chiefs ; their weapons are the 
matchlock and Ghilani knife. 

Isfahan, in lat. 32° 39' 34" N., and long. 61® 44' 
37" E., is on the left bank of the Zainderud river, 
in the midst of a plain 75 miles long from E. to 
W., and 20 miles broad from N. to S. The streets 
are narrow, dirty, and moan. Its population may 
be about 200,000. They are industrious, and 
manufactures in wool and silk are largely produced. 

Dabasi are beggars of Isfahan, whoso members 
travel all over the country. Tliey pretend to be 
atiiicted with ailments. 

Khotman, a mountainous province with long 
narrow valleys, extending between lat. 33° 30' to 
38° 30' N., and long. 53^ to 60° E. Its N. fertile 
districts are occupied by the Kurd, and its other 
divisions are Turgnez, Tabas-Ghayn, Khaf, Mashad, 
Nishapur, and Shabrud or Damgau, Shah Abbas 
is said to have settled the Kurd^ in the N. district, 
and to have brought Arabs into tlie S. part. The 
centnil and W. portions liave Persians and Aimak, 
and Hazara occupy the east. To the N.W., and 
on the frontiers of Asterabad, and towards the 
Caspian, are Turkonians of the Goklan tribe ; to 
the N. and N.E. are the Kurd of Khabushau and 
DaragaSy in Turbat, Shaikh Jam, and Khaf, are 
the 'raemuri Aim^-, in Turbat Kaidari are the 
Karae and various tribes of Baluch and Lek ; while 
Tualiez, Ghayn, Tun, and Tabas are occupi^ 
by Arabs. The language generally spoken is 


Persian. The N.W., N., and N.E. districts are 
-fertile and well watered, and produce metals abun- 
dantly; woollen articles are manufactured, and 
fruits are largely exported. 

A branch of the Taemurl of Afghanistan in- 
habit the district of Khaf in Persia. 

Hazara, to the E. of the Taemuri of Khaf, are a 
small but turbulent tribe, of thievish habits, who 
kidnap surrounding races and sell them to the 
Turkoman. They possess three small towns. 

I bn Sharban, Arab tribe of 80,000 families, 
occupy Tabas, a town of Khorasan. They were 
brought here by a king of the Suffavi dynasty. 
They breed camels and sheep. They maintained 
independence for centuries. 

Aimak, numbering 50,000 families, occupy 
the southernmoBt parts of Khorasan province, near 
Kara- Khaf and Bakhey. They are of the same 
race as the Aimak of Afghanistan, and are all 
nomade. They are Sunni Muhammadans. The 
Sakli live in the district of Ghayn in the province 
of Khorasan. Nishapur district of Khorasan, to 
the W. of Mashad, is celebrated for its turquoise 
mines, which are 40 miles W. of Nishapur town. 

Karai or Garai is a brave tribe with 5000 
tents. The Baluch (2000) and Lek pOOO) occupy 
the town and district of Turbat Haidari in Kho- 
rasan. 

Kir man, a province of Persia, bounded on the 
E. by a part of Seistan and Baluchistan, W. by 
Pars, S. by parts of Luristan, Makran, and the 
Persian Gulf, and N. by Khorasan. It is about 
365 miles long and 280 miles broad. It is very 
mountainous. The desert region of Kirman is 
about 270 miles long, from lat. 29° 30' to 34° N., 
from the city of Yezd, in long. 55° 40' E., to a 
range of mountains separating it from Seistan in 
long. 60° E. The whole tract is without water, and 
is so saline that for 80 or 00 miles at a stretch it 
doos not produce even gnua. 'Phe Afghan army, 
on its march to invade Persia in 1719, suffered 
the most dreadful hardships in this waste, one- 
third of their number perished, and the remainder 
reached Nurman-shahr with the loss of all their 
equipage and baggage. There is a path through 
it from Kirman to Herat, by which couriers can 
go in 18 days, but the risk of perishing is so great 
that in 1810 a peison asked Rs. 2O0 to take 
a letter from Lieutenant Pottiuger to Captain 
Christie. The tribes and their population con- 
sLstof Afshar, 'rurk Karae, and Ali Ilalii, Lek, 
Seislaui, and Jhilucb, — in all about 5000 or 6000 
families. 

The town of Kirman has 30,000 souls, among 
thtftn a few Parsee or Gabr. I ts shawls, numdahs, 
and matchlocks are famed all over Asia. The wool 
of the sheep is of liigh quality. AVheu cut off 
the sheep, it is repeatedly and carefully scoured 
and picked, after which it is immersed in a 
wash. Ite shawls and carpets are next to those 
in Kashmir. 

Kirman town is in the direct route between 
Khorasan, Halkh, Bokhara, Mawar-un-Nahr, and 
all the N. of Persia. It has been taken by the 
Khalifs Chengiz Khan, Timur, the Afghans, 
Nadir Shall, and so late as 1794 it was betrayed 
into the hands of Aga Muhammad Khan, the 


founder of the Kaiar dynasty. ^ 

Kirmanshah, a district of Persia, ^ween 
lat. 34° t© 35° N., and long. 44-6 to 48 E., with 
the mountains of Persian Kurdistan on its N,, 
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those of Turkish Kurdistan on its W., E. by Irak- 
i- Ajam , and S. by Luristan. It is a highly product- 
ive region. The Kurds supply sheep to Teheran 
and Turkey ; its fine horses have much Arab bloody 
and its carpets are celebrated. Its tribes are : — 


Lek. Families. 
Guran» .... 3,500 
Kalhur, .... 11,500 
Zanganah, . . . 10,500 


Surjahea, . . . 2,000 
(branch of the Zanganah.) 
Jalalawand, . . . 300 

Balawand, . . -I ^ 
Panjinawand, . .> 
Zohinawand, . . 1,000 
Kakawand, . . . 2,000 
Hemini, .... 400 


Jalilawand, . . . 600 


Zuleh, . . . 

Families. 

260 

Nanu Killi, . . 

. 700 

Ahmadawand, . 


Pynvwaud, . . 

.y 750 

Babtui, . . . 


Filehgiri, . , 


Sufehwand, . . 

.V 2,000 

Vermezgar, . . 

J 

Kuziawand, . . 

. 1,500 

Turk. 

Khudabandalu, 

200 


Kirmanshah, the chief town, is in lat. 84^ 18' 
46" N., and long. 46° 37' E., and 260 miles S.S. W. 
from Teheran. 


The Kalhur is a laige and powerful tribe, in the 
district of Ilarunabad. They number from 7000 
to 11,500 families. The men are tall, well made, 
and good marksmen. The women are handsome. 
They are of the All Ilahi sect, and they worship at 
the shrine of Baba Yadgar in the pass of Zarduh. 

The Sinjani tribe in the plain of Mahi-dasht 
number 4000 tents, and have considerable stock 
of camels, horses, oxen, mules, and asses. They 
are very lax Muhammadans. 

Alazandaratiy province of Persia, lies between 
B. shores of the (jaspian Sea and the Elburz range 
of mountains, about 2000 miles long and 60 miles 
broad, from lat. S5° 45' to 57° N., and long. 
50° 15' to 54° E. The climate is very unhealthy. 
They are the most warlike of the Persians ; the 
men are brave and expert in the use of anna. 
They are required to furnish to Government about 
12,000 infantry. The wandering tribes, estimated 
at 50,000 souls, have settled, and provide 5000 
cavalry. The tribes named by Colonel Shiel and 
Mr. Holmes are Lek, Kurd, Turk, Afghan, Baluch. 


Abdul Malaki. Itnamlu. Khojovand. 

Afghan. Imranlu. Modanlu. 

Afshar. Jan beglu. Talitih. 

Baluch. i Kajar. Uaanlu. 

Ocrailu. ! Kelidgeli. 


I 


Modanlu is the largest tribe, and contributes 
1000 horse ; the Khojevand and the Abdul Malaki 
are the next in importance. 

Gondar, a small tribe of 500 souls, who inhabit 
tbe wild country near Ashraf in Mnzandaran ; 
good marksmen with the bow and matchlock. 
They are said to eat the flesh of the wild hog, and 
place no restriction on the intercourse of the iexes. 

Firoz Ao/i, a village of 300 houses in Irak-i- 
Ajam in Persia, 90 miles N. of Teheran. It is 
b^t on the bank of a stream, towered over by 
perpendicular rocks 1000 feet high. The houses 
rise on the mountain side, but others of tbe people 
dwell in caves on the mountain side. 

The religion of the bulk of the inhabitants of 
Persia is Muhammadanism of the Shiah sect. But 
Persia has always been fertile in sects. The 
earliest known to modem Europe was promul- 
gated from tbe Alamut, a solitary, bare, and steep 
rock, 32 miles from Kasvin, which Ilasn Sabah, 
chief of the Assassins, made bis fortress. He was 
the Sbaikh-ul-Jabal which the crusaders trans- 
lated Old Man of the Mountain. t , 

The Ali Ilahi believe in the incarnation of Ali 


and his descendants. They have long taken a 
place among the sects of Persia. They extend 
eastwards into Bombay, but are now chiefly 
found among the genuine Persian tribes of Lak 
descent ; also among the Guran Kurd, and around 
tlie higher porta of Zagros. They are said to 
practise rites which they conceal from the un- 
initiated. A similar rule of retaining secrecy to 
their customs is attiibuted to a sect called Adami, 
whose meetings at night, in caves, are said to be 
conducted with rites like those of the Mylitta of the 
Assyrians, of the Alitta of the Arabs, and of the 
Persian Mithra ; but such are the usual form of 
accusations made in Asia by opposing sectarians. 
The same is said of the Lur. 

The Majusi or Gaor Yezdi are said to worship 
the cow. 

The Sufi doctrines current in Persia are various 
forms of philosophy. Many of the most learned 
and best read of tne community are Sufi sectarians, 
amongst whom there are both atheists, theists, and 
pantheists. The Kaimur and Mitanli are Sufi sects 
of freethinkers, who deny everything they cannot 
prove. The Dheri sect of the Sufi believe the 
world to be uncreated and indissoluble. 

The Babi sectarians were followers of Syud Ali 
Muhammad, who, after repeated imprisonings, was 
at last ahotat Tabreez. His doctrines were atheistic, 
under the guise of pantheism, but many of the re- 
ligious men, mulla and mush tabid, joined him. He 
gave to himself and his doctrines the title of Bab 
(door, porte), to imply that his doctrine was the 
gate of heaven. Persia has many religious mendi- 
cants, darvesh or fakir, some of whom designate 
their beets by the names of holy men ; some of 
them permit marriage, others arc celibates. The 
Adhmnian or Ajumian sect take their name from 
Sultan Adhum, who resigned his throne to become 
a mendicant ; they do not marry, are wanderers, 
and are seen constantly moving their lips in 
silent prayer. 

The Christian sects in Persia are of the Armen- 
ian and of the Nestorion Churches. The Nestorians 
claim to be Kaldani ; they inhabit the district of 
Urumia in Azarbijan, and the mountains to the 
south. They live amongst Kurd ; and their patri- 
arch has dwelt at Kojamis near Julainerk, in the 
heart of the Kurd mountains. Their number in 
Persia, Turkey, and Kurdistan is about 200,000, — 
wild, brave, and grasping. About the year 1870 
they were attack^ by the Kurds, and numbers 
massacred. There are throughout Persia, as in 
Afghanistan, Turkish Arabia, Turkey, and the 
west coast of India, small bodies of Jews, who 
are occupied in petty traffic aud as distillers. 

Fire-worshippers, followers of the doctrines 
of Zertusht (Zoroaster), are still to be found 
in different parts of Persia. Yezd is a town of 
30,000 souls, of whom 1000 are Jews and 4000 
fire-worshippers, there designated Gabr (Gaour^, 
but styled Parsec in British India, after their 
original home. The merchants of Yezd visit 
Bombay, the Mauritius, Java, and China. 

Hindus arc met with in many parts of Persia, 
engaged in financial and mercantile transactions. 
Tbe town of Turshez, 36 miles N.E. of Turbat 
Haidari, is occupied by Hindus from Multan aud 
Jeysulmir. 

Karbala, in Turkish Arabia, and in Persia, 
Mash^, and Kum, are sacred towns. Kum is in 
Irak-i-Ajam, 80 miles from Teheran. The sister 
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of Imatn Raza Is buried there, and the town is 
the most celebrated of the sanctnarics (Bast) of 
Persia. In Mashad, the caoital of Khorasan, 
the Imam Raza was interred ; his shrine is a 
sanctuary even for murderers, and Uie people 
from very great distances send the bodies of their 
dead relatives to bo interred near the saint’s tomb. 
Formerly the whole mahalah, or quarter of Bida- 
bad, was reckoned sacred, like tho Kedesh of 
Galilee, anti the Shechem of Hamaria and Hebron 
in Judea. The town of Ardebil (lat. 38° U' N., 
and lon^ 48° 21' E.) has the tombs of Shaikh 
Safi-ud-Din, and of his descendant Shah Ismail, 
the founder of the Saffavi dynasty, and on their 
account it is a place of pilgrimage, — Vorter\^ 
Travels^ i. p. 475; Kinneir^s Geographical Memoir^ 
Malcolm's History of Persia ; Voitinger's Travels^ 
Beluchistan and Sinde; JRichjResidencein Kurdistan; 
Chesney's Euphrates pnd Tigris; FoninnUr; Taylor; 
Layard; Barnes; Conolly ; Ferrier; Baron de 
Bodc^ Travels; Colonel MacGregor^ Central ylsia, 
iv., quoting Ahhot^ Chardin^ Clerks Eastwicke^ 
Fraser^ Grants Holmes^ Monteitk^ Morier^ Ogilvy^ 
Onscley^ Pelbj, Pasleij^ Bawlmson, Stewart^ Stanton^ 
tShicL Totl^ Wagner, Wilson. 

CENTRAL ASIA, as here to be notic: d, is known 
to the natives of Persia as Turan. Its western 
boundary m.ay be taken ar. the Caspian Sea and 
the Ural ; on the east Is the lofty table-landof the 
Bolor mountains, which form the western boun- 
dary of Chinese Turkestan and Zungaria ; on the 
S. and S.F], are Persia, Kashmir, Kafirista-n, and j 
Afghanistan ; and its northern boundajy is western 
Siberia. The northern half of Central Asia con- 
sists of the Kirghiz desert, which is mountainous 
and rugged on the east, and full ol saline bteppes 
on the west. In the midst of the southern half 
lies the Sea of Ural, on the western side of which 
up to the Caspian Sea there atrctchoa a broad 
tract of desert. But on the eastern side of Cen- 
tral Asia is the fertile tract watered by the Syr 
Darya and Amu Darya, — the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus,— and which was conquered by Russia in 
1864 and 1868. 

The countries north of the Hindu Kush, which 
lie in the valley of the Oxus and its tributary 
rivers, from Balkh upwards, have several designa- 
tions. Eastwards of that city lies Kundiiz, and 
Badakhshan is farther eastward. To the north of 
this territory are the hill states of Wakkan, 
Shughnan, Darwaz, Kulab, and Hissar, whose 
rulers claim a descent from Alexander the Great. 
To the eastwards of Badakhshan lies the plain of 
Pamir, inhabited by the Kirghiz, aud beyond the 
Belur Tagh mountains are Chitral, Gilgit, and 
Iskardo, which extend towards Kashmir. South 
of Badakhshan is the country of the Slab Posh 
Kafir, who occupy part of the range of Hindu 
Kush and a portion of Belut Tagh. 

Central Asia Laa a hardy peasantry, dwelling 
in the mountain region with its vast upland 
downs, well suited for summer pasture, partly 
deecendanti of the original inhabitants, and in 
ipart nomade races. At the foot of tho niountams, 
111 tracts of surpassing fertility, Turk, Bok- 
hariot, Kalmnk, Kirghiz, Uigur, Mnnebu, Chinese, 
and Iranian dwell in the well-watcrf'd plains. 

Tlie regions from the Polar Sea to the Hindu 
Knsb, and from the interior of China to the 
shores of the Danube, have been occupied bv 
nomade races from pre-btstoric times, along with 


deaceudauts of Semitic and Iranian conijuerors 
from the south. The more ancient occupants of 
Central Asia belong to the Iranian family. Tho 
later immigrants are from Mongoloid races. From 
amongst these came the warrior nations known 
in the w’est as tho Hun, the Avar, the Uigur, 
the Kutrigiir, and Khazar. And the manner 
of living, the customs, nud physical condi- 
tions of tlie tribes, whose arms reached from the 
Jaxartes to the heart of Rome and Gaul, had 
much resemblance to those of the present inhabit- 
ants of Central Asia, nomades, who are in their 
habits the same as they were 2000 years ago. In 
the tent of many a nomade chief a similar life is 
oh^rvable as that described by Priscus as pre- 
vailing at tho court of the king of the Huns. 
Attila, Chengiz Khan, and Timur, in historical 
characters resemble each other; and Vambery was 
of opinion that energy and good fortune could 
now almost produce on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxarte-s one of those warriors, whoso soldiers, 
like an avalanche carrying everything before it, 
would increase to hundreds of thousands, and 
would appear as a new example of God’s scourge, 
if tho powerful barrier of European civilisation, 
wliich has a great influence in the east, did not 
stop the way. 

Considerable portions of the region are occupied 
by the Turk race. These are usually recognised lo 
be in ten tribes, —Uigur, Uzbak, ITsmanli, Yakut, 
Turkoman, Nogaian, Bosian, Kalmuk, Kara-Kal- 
pak. and Kirghiz. 

The Uigur occupy part of tho region known 
to Europe as Chinese Tartary, and the Uzbak 
are their western neighbours under the Chinese. 
They at present occiipy Kashgar. They are called 
Hiung-nu by the Cbinese, and in Europe are 
known os the Hunigur, Hongre, or Hun. About 
B.c. 200 they dispossessed the Yu-chi, but were 
in turn subjugated by the Chinese before the 
Christian era. 

Uigur, according to Professor A. Vsmbery, are 
the most ancient of the Turkish tribes, and 
formerly inhabited a part of Chinese Tartary, 
which is now occupied by a mixed population of 
Turk, Mongol, and Kalmuk. They were the first 
who reduced the Turkish language to writing, 
borrowing the old Syriac characters from Nes- 
torian Christians, who had come to their country 
as early as the 4th century of the Christian era. 
The manuscripts of this language, written in the 
characters mentioned, afford, therefore, the most 
ancient and valuable data in investigating the 
bistpry not only of Central Asia, but of the 
whole Turkish race. He believes he hod collected all 
that has been discovered of the Uigur language, 
though the Uigur had a literature, and were very 
fond of boCks, at a time when the western world 
was involved in ignorance and barbarism. The 
roost valuable manuscript he obtained bears date 
1069, and was written in Kashm ; it treats of 
ethics and political subjects, and forms a kind of 
manual of advice to kings how to govern with 
justice and success. It reveals the social condi- 
tion of this people, and forms the basis of the 
later regulations by which all Turks are governed. 
The Uigur writing character was the original 
source of those still used by tlie Mongol and 
Manchii. The modem Tartar chameten are 
written (Vmd, it is presumed, read) in vertical 
lines from top to bottom of the page, the linea 
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succeeding each oth(;r from left to right. What 
Uigur meant with Mongol authors is doubtful, 
but the people and language so called by the 
western Asiatics were Turki. Captain Vnli- 
khaiioff speaks of the language now in uso at 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear whether 
he means that this term is known to the natives. 

Uzbak are now dominant in Khiva, and 
aie. spread through the Bokhara khanate. Their 
e&ly history is obscure, but prior to Ohengiz 
Khan^s time all Mawar-u-Nanr was occupied 
by a Turk race, with whom the modern Uzbak 
claim identity, and many names of their tribes, 
as Kungrad, Naiman, Kipchak, Jalair, etc., 
are identical with those of the Kirghiz, Kara 
Kalpak, and Turkoman. Their prominence in the 
khanate of Bokhara dates from the times of 
Chengiz Khan, whoso grandson Shaibani, brother 
of Batu Khan of Kipchak, son of Jogi (eldest 
son of Chengiz), ruled over a number of Turk 
and Mongol tribes occupying the country between 
the river Ural and Sea of Ural, and also the 
regions watered by the river Jaik, which flows 
into the Caspian. With these he founded the 
khanate of Tura ; and one of his descendants, Uz- 
bak Khan, was so beloved, that hia people gave 
his name to the nation. One of his descendants, 
a powerful ruler named Abul Khair Khan, 
advanced towards the S.E., under whom the 
Uzbaks were composed of a number of Turki and 
Mongol tribes to whom others joined, attracted 
by their prestige. Their genealogical list. Nasal - 
namah-i-Usbakia, enumerates 97 tribes, one-third 
of whom arc settled in the khanate, viz. Aimak, 
Arabet, Ohagatai, Chiljuyut, Buzachi, Byagrin, 
Byatash, Jid, Juyut, Galiachi, Gurlyat, Durraen, 
Khitia, Kir, Kirkit, Karlik, Kipchak, Kolmuk, 
Katagann, Kalichin, Kungrad, Kunigaz or Kani- 
gaz, Kureme, Lakayo or Lokbai ? Manghit, 
Naiman, Sarai, Tatar, Turkomans, Uigur, Ung, 
Ungachit, Uzoi, Yabu, Yuikhun. 

The Manghit is the chief and dominant tribe, 
some of them being settled in towns, others 
Domade near Karsh i and Bokhara. The settled 
portions cultivate by means of their Persian 
slaves. Intercourse for ages with Persian women, 
and of other Turki tribes who have joined them, 
attracted by their prestige, has largely modi- 
fied their physical appearance. Bumes, Abbott, 
Elphinstone, Fraser, Vambery, Ehanikoff, Collett, 
and others have noticed them variously; but 
they may be described as haughty ana over- 
bearing in demeanour towards all tlie other 
races of the khanates, averse to labour, rather 
given to acts of violence, but brave, simple, 
manly, straightforward, and comparatively honest. 
The simpler though ruder Uzbak of Khiva Is the 
better. 

Urganj, or Yengl Urga^, the modem Urmj, 
formerly the capital of Khiva, is a flouriming 
commercial but walled city on the banks of the 
OxuB, about 18 miles N. of Khiva. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly Tajak. Old Urganj, the ancient 
capital of Kharazm, is in ruins. 

Usroanli are descended from a pastoral band 
of Oghuz Turk, who were migrating under the 
leadership of Ertoghml. The tribe, a.d. 1224, 
had left KhorasaDj and rested for a time in 
Armenia, and, during their progress westwai^d, 
Ertoghrul aided successfully a small army Of Ala- 
ud-IHn, the Seljuk sultan of Tconium. They 
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take their present tribal name from Ertoghrurs 
son Usman, and their numbers are about 11 or 12 
millions, scattered over the whole Turkish empire 
ill Europe, Asia, and Africa. They form the 
landed proprietors, the aristocracy and bureau- 
cracy of Turkey ; and their language, the Usroanli, 
is spoken by all persona of rank and consideration, 
and by all government authorities in Europe, 
Syria, Egypt, Tunis, and Tripoli. In the southern 
provinces of Asiatic Russia it is the language of 
the people along the borders of the Caspian, and 
through the whole of Turkestan. It is heard 
even at the court of Teheran. 

The Turkoman group of tribes has been known 
from the early ages as a distinct branch of the 
Turkish race. They were first known historically 
as having come from the neighbourhood of Man- 
gishlak on the Caspian, but they have traditions 
which assert that they lived originally far to the 
east, and travelled thence in a N.W. direction ; 
and isolated groups are indeed found located on 
the supposed line of route, in the district of 
Jizikh, north of Kannina and Samarcand, which, 
although living for ages apart from the rest of 
the race, still retain all the characteristic features 
of the race. Soon after the death of Timur, the 
tribes overran and occupied Persia, and Azun 
Hasan, chief of the Turkomans of the White 
Sheep, overthrew and killed in battle Abu Said 
Mirza, the most powerful of Timuris descendauts. 
The last chief of this dynasty, Murad Beg, was 
driven out of Baghdad, a.ii. 908, by Ismail Shah 
of Persia, and was finally defeated and slain by 
the Persians, a.h. 920, A.D. 1614. 

At present the various tribes, entirely nomade, 
have no political connection with each other, nor 
any common head, and the power and importance 
of the race has greatly fallen. But the Aiameluk 
of Egypt were of Turkoman origin; and the 
Turki races in the N. and W. of Persia and adjoin- 
ing districts are of this stock. For a long time 
past they have been employed as mercenaries by 
Khiva and Bokhara, and they will serve any 
master who will pay them well. Nadir is said to 
have had the whole race in his pay; and Aga 
Afuhammad Khan, the founder of the Kajar 
dynasty, is said to have employed them. 

They extend from the Caspian eastwards to 
Balkh, in the south of the Amu (Oxus), and from 
that river southward as for as Herat and Aster- 
abad, a tract almost all desert, excepting the dis- 
tricts watered by the Atrak, Amu, Gorghan, and 
Murghab, where they cultivate the soil. 

They are chiefly nomade (charwar), but partly 
settled (chumur). The latter cultivate, have 
large flocks and herds, and keep fowls, but hav(' 
few camels ; the nomades have numerous camels, 
sheep, and goats. Both classes rear horses. The 
Turkomans have nine tribes, — AU-ali, Arsari, 
Chandora, Goklen, Kara, Salor, Sarika, Tekki*, 
and Yomut, — each of them with several taifa or 
tira, clans or branches. The Russians estimate 
their numbers at 600,000, in an area of 21,00<> 
square miles. 

The Ali-ali, about And-khui, have 8000 
= 15,000 souls. The Arsari are on the banks 
of the Amu, about Chariui and Lab-i-Ab, ami 
northwards as far as Kirkmjuk and Karakul. In 
the end of the 18th century they arrived from 
Mangashlak. Those on the Amu produce silk, 
the finest in the khanate. They have 20 clans, 
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and liavo A0,0iJ0 to 60,000 t-entw -- 200,000 or 
.^00,000 souls. 

The Ohaudor, seven or clnim, have about 

12.000 tents. They frequent the country lyin^^ 
between the S. shores of the Caspian and the I.owcr 
Amu, 

The Golden are agricultural, settled, and the 
most peaceable and civilised of the Turkoman; 
dwell in the rich country about Garjan ; most of 
them are Persian subje cts. They have ten clans, 
and about 10,000 tents. 

The Kara, a small but very savage tribe, at war 
with all their neighbours, are found about 
And-khiii, and near w^ells between And-khui and 
Merv. 

The Salor have been famous for their martial 
qualitioB ever since the Arab invasion. The Con- 
stantinople dynasty is said to Indong to them. At 
present they have three clans, with 8000 tents. 
The Sarakhs near Merv are said to be of this 
tribe. They arc rich in cattle, and cultivate. 
They and the Sarihs early left Mangislilak. The 
Sarakhs arc equally brave; they arc occupying 
about Panjdik, on the Murghab, but arc at war 
with most of the (ithor tribes. 'I'liey liave about 

10.000 tents, in five clans. 

The Tekke have their principal stations at 
Akbal and Merv. They are the most numerous 
and powerful tribe. They have less than the 
other tribes of cultivable land within their borders, 
and are more dependent on plunder. Their in- 
cursions are much dreaded in the N.E. of Persia, 
as well as in the direction of Herat. Their prin- 
cipal taifaa are the Bakshi, Otcmisch, and Tota- 
mish, with numerous subdivisions, and they are 
said to number 60,000 tents = 300,000 souls. In 
1881 they submitted to Russia. 

The Yomut are said to have 31,000 families, of 
which 16,000 are subject to Khiva, and 15,000 to 
Persia. They themselves allege that their tents 
are 40,000 to 60,000, They are settled on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian and on some of its 
islaivls, also in the Khiva <losert near the Oxus. 
They have four clans ; one, the Ogiirjali, are under 
Persia, and arc peaceable traders. 

The purest type of the Turkomans is found 
amongst the Chandor and Tekke in the remoter 
deserts, are of middle height, small head, oblong 
skull, a rather long chin, and snub nose ; cheek- 
bones not high ; eyes remarkably bright, spark- 
ling, and fiery ; feet usually turned inwards ; and 
usually fair in colour. The women are unveiled, 
have a ruddy, healthy look, and often considerable 
beauty. They are chaste, devoted to their families, 
and do all the hard work, the men confining their 
work to the care of their horses. The women 
make beautiful carpets ; a long shift is their usual 
dress, to which they add a shawl and boots, with 
many silver trinkets, chains, amulets, etc. 

The chief expeditions of the Tekke were to seize 
slaves in Herat, Khorasan, Seistan, W. Afghan- 
istan, and Persia, whom they sold in Bokhara and 
Central Asia ; while the Yomut infested the south- 
ern shores of the Caspian. The Ali-ali and Kara 
captured caravans on their way to Bokhara. The 
O^dor ill-treat their slaves, so as to be a 
scandal to the neighbouring races. The slaves 
are mostly Persians of the Shiah faith ; but they 
take the Sunni from Khaf and Herat, also capture 
Jamshidi and Hazara, oocasionally an Afghan and 
a Hindu. The slave trade is regularly organized. 


The Kara Kalpak is an iiiduslrions tribe of 
Bokhara and Khiva. They inhabit tin* delta oi 
tbo Oxns, to whieh they migrntfMl from tbe delta 
of the 8yr i-D;irya in the ix'ginniug of the llHh 
century, in consequence of continual figlita with 
the Kirghiz. They nre supposed to be the raco 
whom the lluKsiaiis call Tchernie Kobluki. Their 
traditions are to the effect that about the It'jtli 
century they occupied the territory about Kaa^n, 
which they built. Afterwards Tartars came there. 
Subsequently, the city was taken by the Riissiaus, 
on which the Kara Kalpaks loft, ar.d tbe Tartars 
remained. The Kara Kalpaks then led a nornadc 
life for 130 years, but afterwards settled for about 
30 yc.ars in Turkestan. About a.l, 1690, a war 
occurred, on which they again left Turkestan, and 
settled, part, of them on the Lower Syr-i -Darya 
(Jaxartes) and Yani Darya, others on the right 
bank of the Zar-afshan, and 60,000 kibitkas on 
the Upper Oxns. Small nnmbcra dwell on iho 
right bank of the Zar-afshan, not far from 
Sarnarcand. 

Ill appoarane(‘ and dress they are intermediate' 
between the Kirghiz, Kazak, and Kalmnk. Tli» y 
are tall, vigorous men, with mor*' powerful frnnu'S 
than any of the Central Asian tribes, but cb’msy, 
and with coarse featuras. They have large head, 
flat full face, large eyes, flat nose, slightly pro- 
jecting cheek-bones, a coarse and slightly-pointed 
chin. Trotter says they have 10,000 to 15,000 
tents in the Khiva districts ; their tents are largo 
and strong, ancl guarded by a breed of large dogs. 

Kirghiz proper arc called Burnt by the 
Kara Kirghiz by other Asiatics, and by tbe Hnssians, 
Diko-ka-mennyi (t.e. wild mountain people). Th(‘y 
must not be confounded with the people called by 
the Russians Kirghiz or Kirghiz Kazak, a distinct 
nation, differing from tbe Kirghiz proper in ap- 
pearance, in language, and in many of their habits 
and customs. Their name and origin arc said by 
them to be derived from Kirk-kiz, forty maidens, 
the male ancestor being a red dog. Vambery, 
however, says the name is from Kir, a field, and 
Giz, root of tbe verb Guzrnak, to wandv^^r. They 
call themselves simply Kirgliiz. Their principal 
quarters are in the mountains around Lake Isayk- 
kul, and in the valley of the Chu ; this valley and 
the Ala-tagh or Kirgbiz-Ugh mountains being 
their Ijoundary to the north, from whence they 
wander into Chinese territory on the one hand, 
or into Khokand and Sarnarcand on the othpr, 
while to the south they range over the Pamir, 
Karatagin, and as far as Badakhshan and the 
eastern parte of the khanate of Bokhara. They 
are divided into two great sections, the On (right) 
or eastern Kirghiz, and the Sol (left) or western, 
both from a grandson of Kirghiz Beg. Tnc tribes 
of the On arc tbe Sary Bagnish, Bogu, Saltu, 
Chcrik, Sayak, Adygive, Monandyr, Jadvgvr, 
and Tungstar ; those of the Sol are the Kokche, 
Soru, Mundu, and Kitai. They are ruled by their 
elders, styled Mansp. Their chief wealth consists 
in cattle, sheep, and camels. They intermarry 
with the Kirghiz Kazak. They profess Muham- 
madanism, but retain some of the customs of the 
fire-worship. Few can read,^ and their women 
have much freedom, are unveiled, and there is a 
curious absence of jealousy. They trade in felts 
and pelts, skins of the martin and fox, and deer 
horn. Hove of travel and war have often brought 
together the most distant branches; but whether 
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on the shores of the Emba, or of the Sea of Ural, 
nvhether in the environs of the Balkash and Alatan, 
there is little difference to be found in the dialects 
spoken by them. 

The Kirghiz l>etween the Ural and I^ake Balkash, 
including the Buriat, are, of all Turks, most nearly 
allied to the Mongols. The great Kirghiz stej^pe 
is the eastern portion of a belt of low-lying 
country which stretches from Europe into Asia, 
along the frontier of southern Siberia, and is 
divided by the upheavod chain of the Ural moun- 
tains, which run in a north and south line. The 
Kirghiz hordes occupy the low plain which, com- 
mencing from the north-eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and continuing along the Eruba steppe, 
passes across the country north of Lake Ural, 
directly to the eastern end of the Balkash. They 
also inhabit the banks of the middle and lower 
oonrses of the Syr-i-Darya (Jaxartes), as well as 
the Kizzel Koom (red sand) deserts, which are 
localities taken possession of by them in more 
recent times. 

Tungus are widely distributed ; there are Tun- 
gus in China and on the Frozen Ocean. Manchu, 
who conquered China in a.d. 1644, and founded 
a dynasty, belonged to the Tungus. The Teha- 

■ Jr occupy between the Yenisei and Tunguska. 
hfongol and Tungus are few in number, and 
many of the tribes are dying out. Since the 8th 
century, the Chinese have known the Mongol as 
the Mung-ku, but they applied to them the nick- 
name of Tata. This is the origin of the term 
Tartar, Tatar, or Tahtah, a designation used at 
the present day as vaguely as Scythia was by the 
Greeks. By a dialectal change in the Persian 
langu^, Mongol becomes Moghul, a term applied 
to emperors of India, successors of Baber, tnough 
j^ber was not a Mongol, but a Turk, who wrote 
and spoke Jaghtai Turki. | 

The Hazara spoke the lan^age of the Mongol 
so late as the time of tlie Baber. The two hordes 
of the eastern Mongol inhabit the eastern half of 
Gobi. The Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; 
often they leave them exposed in their coffins, or 
cover them with stones, paying regard to the sign 
under which the deceased was born, his age, the 
day and hour of his death, which determine the 
m^e in which he is to be interred. For this 
purpose they consult some books, which are ex- 

lained to Uiein by the Lamas. Sometimes they 

um the corpse, or leave it exposed to the birds 
and wild beasts. Children who die suddenly are 
left by their parents on the road. 

Kalmuk call themselves Olot, *the peculiar 
people.* They have four hordes, — the Zungar, the 
Turget, the Rhoshod, and the Turbet. They also 
call themselves Durban-Oirad, the four allies. The 
meaning of the term Kalmuk is uncertain. The 
Tui^et tribe of the Kalmuk, feeling oppressed by 
the continually increasing power of the Zungar, 
emigrated to Russia in a.d. 1636, and were granted 
pasturage on both banks of the Lower Volga by 
the Czar Michael Feodorovitch. After the de- 
struction of the Zungar power by the Chinese in 
1766, in the reign of the Emperor Tsian Lung, 
the remnants of the Kalmuks rejoined their com- 
patriots in Russia ; but on the 5th January 1770, 
the great portion of the tribe, 150,000 souis of 
them, in 30,000 kibitkas, set out from the Lower 
Volga to rotimi to China. They were beset on 
their route by the Kirghiz Kazak, by the Cossacks 
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of the Ural, and by the Burnt or Black Kirghiz, 
and by other Turk tribes ; but 70,000 of the emi- 
grants eventually reached their ancient pasturages, 
— about lialf the number of those who started from 
the Lower Volga. 

At the present day, from 80,000 to 100,000 
Kalmuk, following the Buddhist religion, arc 
found in the Government of Astracan. 

The Kalmuk in Bokhara are descendants of 
followers of Chengiz Khan, and of stragglers left 
by the Turget Kalmuk in 1771, in their migration 
from the Volga to Eastern Turkestan. The latter 
speak their own language. 

Kazak. — The territory occupied by this race 
extends from the Caspian to the rivers Ural, Tobal, 
and Irtish, and the Altai mountains on one side, 
and to the Tian Shan and Hindu Kush and the 
Amu on the other. Their numbers are computed 
at 400,000 families, or between 2 to 2^ millions 
of souls, viz. the Great Horde, 75,000 families ; 
Middle Horde, 165,000; and Little Horde, 160,000. 
At present the Middle Horde is more in contact with 
Russia, and is the most civilised, and three divisions 
roam within Russian territory. They have Mongol 
features, with black hair ; are strong, healthy, and 
well made ; slow, heavy, and ill-favoured. They 
are morose, vindictive, and revengeful ; passionate, 
but not brave, greedy and avaricious ; but are 
attached to their countrv, are grateful for kind- 
ness, and respect the aged. 

Kazaks are chiefly nomades, with great flocks 
of sheep. They speak a corrupt form of Turkish. 

Kazaks roam over the desert steppes that lie 
between Siberia, China, Turkestan, and the Caspian 
Sea. Riifisi.i, China, Khokand, Bokhara, and 
Khiva levy tribute on portions of this race ; but 
they arc true nomades, and cannot be said to be 
subjects of any particular power. They subsist on 
the milk and flesh of their flocks and herds. At 
the commencement of winter, when forage fails, 
the Kazak kills the old horses, .camels, etc., und 
salts their flesh for winter food. They are Sunni 
Muhammadans. 

In manner of life and language the Kazak is 
hardly to be distinguished from the Burut. In 
colour, the Kazak women and young men have 
white, almost a European complexion, which 
darkens by exposure. The Kazak have the short 
neck of the Turanian race, so different from the 
long-necked litmians ; and they have thick-sct, 

I powerful frames, with large bones ; head not very 
large, crown round, and more pointed than flat ; 
eyes lees almond-shaped, but awry and sparkling ; 
prominent check-bones, pug noses, a broad flat 
forehead, and a larger chin than the Burut ; beard 
on chin thin, only hairs on both ends of upper 
lip. They deem a Kalmuk woman more bcautnul 
than their own. The men in summer wear the 
Knlpak head-dress, and in winter the Ttimak cap 
of fur, covered with cloth and flaps. They are 
almost all Muhammadans, but, like all nomadc 
tribes, are lax in their observances, for they retain 
much of the Shamanist belief which thev held 
prior to their conversion some centuries before. 
Cheiromancy, astrology, casting out devils, are 
common to all Muhammadans, but the Kazak 
draw omens from the burnt sacrifice of the 
shoulder-blade and the twisting of the entrails. 

Iranians.— From the VendidM opening chapters 
there seems in ancient times to have be^ a great 
kingdom in Central Asia,— nn eastern branch, with 
G 
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primeval scain on (ho OxiiH. The Iranian people, conairlcretl almilar to whole neats of the Hakh- 
who were aettkd between tin* Oxuh and the Jax- tiari and Luri in the environs of Isfahan. They 
art<»H as early ns (he (imc'B of the .hnij^es of Israel, have a resemblaneo (o tlie Hazara, but their 
still, however, hold their ground in the country, forehead, chin, complexion, and figure are less 
under the names of Tat, 'fajak, Sart, Galsha, and Turanian. They are decidedly Iranian. They 
Parsivan. A primitive and not impure Iranian take their name, the Firoz Kohi, from Teheran, 
population might still be found in almost every Timur settled them by force in Mazandaran, but 
district, from the Indus to the .laxartea, and they soon returned to their own country. They 
throughout the valleys of the Oxiis. And Persian, have a few cattle, and they sow a little, and plunder 
Kurd, Armenian, Osset, and 1’ajak are dwc'lling in the caravans travelling on the Maimani road, or 
the countries to the W. and N.W. of India. make inroads on the scattered tents of the Jam- 

Iranian races have always been known for shidi. 
their refinement and high civilisation, from wliich Jamshidi arc the only tribe of eastern Iranians 
Europe borrowed through the Byzantine and who are exclusively nomades. They derive their 
Greek culture, and the I’ersians have long and descent from Jamshid, and moved out of Segestan 
faithfully retained the features of its national to the shores of the Murghab, whidi they have 
characteristics. Though overrun by the Semitic occupied from pre-historic times. They live in the 
and Turanian races, the Iranian has borrowed neighbourhood of the Salor and Sarik Turkoman, 
little or nothing from them, but has exerted over and they use the round conical tent of the Tartars, 
them powerful influence. According to Klianikoff surrounding it with felt and a reed matting ; and 
(Sur VEdinographie de la Perse), the Iranian of their clothing and food are Turkoman, as also 
Persia came from the east of modern Persia, about their occupation, for they are as great man- 
Segestan and Khorasan, and moved to the west in stealers. They excel the other Aimak as horsemen, 
pre-historir ages; and, though altered by the attacks and for a chapao, band themselves with men of 
of the Turk tribes from the north, or from contact Herat or with the tribes of Turkomans. It was 
on tlie west anti south with I’uranian and Semitic this cause that led Allah Kuli Khan to transport 
elements, the Mode is everywhere recognisable as them from Khiva to the banks of the Oxus, after he 
the same as described by Herodotus and later had conquered them with the allied Sarik. After 
Greek writers. The arrow-headed writing at a residence of 12 years, they fled, and returned to 
Pcrscpolis enumerates the Iranian people of that the town of Murghab. The Jamshidi is polite in 
day. The form of the Iranian is spare but elegant, word and manner. They still retain parts of the 
even noble, but there have always been differences Zoroastrian faith, reverence fire, and pitch their 
between the Eastern and Western Iranians. tent door to the east. 

The East Iranians arc — (a) the Segestani or The Tajak is Iranian. Ho is met with in largest 
Kbafi, (b) Char Aimak, (c) Tajak and Snrt ; each number in the khanate of Bokhara and in Bndakh- 
of which counts many sublivisions. The principal shan, but many have settled in the towns of 
number of the St'gestan people occupy Khaf and Khokand, Khiva, Chinese Tartary, and Afghan- 
is neighbourhood, Ruy, Tebhos, and Birjan, istan ; some even to the south, in Baluchistan. 

Tlie people of Khorasan are greatly intennixed The Tajak is of a good middle height, has broad, 
with Turk elements. The language of modern powerful frame of bones, and especially wide 
Iran is laden with Arabic and Turkish words; but shoulder bones ; but they diverge from the Iran- 
in the east the language is much like that in ian; they have the Turanian wider forehead, 
which Fardusi wrote his poem, free from Avords of thick cheeks, thick nose, and large mouth. The 
Arabic origin. Tajak originally came from the sources of the 

The Char Aimak consist of four peoples, the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. The term is from 
Taemuri, i'aemuni, Firoz Kohi, and Jamshidi, all Taj, a crown, the fire-worshipper’s head-dress, 
of them of Iranian origin, and all speaking Persian. The Tajak, however, does not so style himself, 
The Aimak, who graze their flocks in the Paropa- but regards the term os derogatory. The Turks 
misuB, arc brave and relentless; and Afghans, when style the Tajak, Sart. The Tajak is covetous, 
travelling, whether proceeding from Balkh, Kabul, unwarlike, and given to agriculture and trade, 
Kandaliar, or Herat, never enter into the mountain but fond of literary pursuits, and polished ; and it 
districts of these intrepid nomadc tribes. is owing to their preponderance in Bokhara that 

TheTaemuridwellatGorianandKuh’8un,on the that city has been raised to the position of tlie 
western l^undary of Herat, and in the villages hei^quarters of Central Asiatic civilisation, for 
and towns situated east of Iran, from Tarbat there, from pre- Muhammadan times, they have 
Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. About a thousand of continued their previous exertions in mental ciil- 
their families dwell near Herat. ture, and, notwithstanding the oppressions Avhich 

The 1'aemuiii dwell in the Jolgha-i- Herat, from they have sustained from a foreign power, have 
Kermkh to Sabzawar, the few who have extended civilised their conquerors. Most of the celebrities 
to Farrah being styled by the Afghans, Parsivan. in the field of reli^ous knowledge and belle 
Each member of the Char Aimak knows no greater lettres have been Tajaks ; and at the present day 
^emy than the Afghan, and all attempts to form the most conspicuous of the Mullah and Ishan 
Afghan colonies amongst them have failed. The are Tajaks, and the lAief men of the Bokhara and 
Taemuni are of a wild, warlike nature, though Khiva court ore Tajaks, or, as the Turks style 
agrioultuial. the race, Sart Professor Vambery consideis the 

The Firoz Kohi, a small number of people, about Tajak and Sart identical, but he recognises that 
8000, dwell on the steep hill N.E. of Kala Nao, and in their physiognomic peculiarities the Sart diffoni 
from their inaccessible position afflict their whole greatly from the Taiak, being more slender, wi^ 
neighborhood with their robbing and plundering, a larger face, and a higher forehead : but he attri- 
KiibNM,oathefiaminitof tliemonntBiD,andthe bates thAse changes to frequent intermarriages 
forttfiedplaoesof Dars-i-CutchandCbaksaran, arc between Sart men and Persian alares. The Tajak 
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hav(! two braiirhoR,— Ibo Onlolm and the Tajak factions, whose inniunl hostility eventually led to 
of tiio plains. The (ialclia inhabit some of the the subjnfration of tlie whole country. For late 
mounlainous (listricts of nadakhshan, AVakhan, in the seventccnUi century, Khoja Appak, tho 
SlnVhnnii, Karatngin, and other Hill Stab's to the leader of one of thoso parties called the AVhitc 
east c»f the khanate of Hokhaifi. Tli<*y are also Mountain (havinf? been expelled from Kashj.'ar by 
said to be found on tho Upper /iar-afshnn, in Ismail Khan, tho chief of that sUitc, who was a 
the mountain S.AV. of Tashkand, and to the E. of zealous supporter of the opposite party or RInek 
Panjkand; and in tho latter locality they are Mountain), sought the aid of tho Galdaii Khan, 
called Karatagin. Some, in tho secluded nl]nne Kovereigu of the Eleut or Kaluiuk of Zungatia. 
valleys of Afghanistan, have prcperve<l their Irani Taking the occasion so aflfor<lcd, that chief in 
tyjK* and language bettor than the Tajak of the 1578 invaded tho states south of the Tian Shan, 
west, who have been exposed to tho waves of the carricil off the Khan of Kashgar and his family, 
Turkish and Mongol compu rors, and who, though and catablibhed tho Khaja of the White Moun- 
obviously Persian, have more or less tho heav}' tain over the country in authority subordinate 
checks, thick nose, large mouth, and wide fore- to his own. Great discords for majiy years suc- 
head of the Turk race. ceeded, sometimes one, soinotimcB another being 

The language of tho Galcha roBcmblcs Persian, uppermost, but some supremacy always continuing 
but ha.s many words of an older Aryan type. The to be exercised by the khans of Zungaria. In 
dialects of the Hill States also are known as the 1757 the latter country was conquer^ by the 
Wakhi, Ishka.shimi, Shighnaiii. The Galcha arc Chinese, who in the following year, making a tool 
brave, more than a matcii for the predatory Kara of the AVhitc party, which was then in opposition, 
Kirghiz. The different states arc each ruled by succeeded in bringing the states of Turkestan also 
a hereditary monarch, most of whom claim under their rule. 

descent from Alexander tho Great. In their The Tnrk^ wherever met with, is over heavy 
states they form 8cj)arato communities. In all the and lethargic in his mind and body, but in his 
others they arc dispersed amongst the Turks and resolves firni and stedfast, not from principle, 
Uzbak races, and are following agricultural and but from apathy and aversion to change; and it is 
commercial pursuits. They have little feeling of from these characteristics that his appearance is 
nationality, and KhanikofF and Vambery describe carneet and solemn, — a profound seriousness, a 
them unfavourably for courage, morals, or honesty, marked cold expression of countenance, with a 
The Tajak of the plains arc zealous Sunnis. great inclination to pomp and magnificence. An 

hhkmhhn is a small Tajak state on both sides Uzbak or Turkoman has a proud bearing, as if 
of the Upper Oxua, tributary to tho Mir of poBseB8e<l with a self-consciousness of greatneRS 
Badaklisliaii. It contains the ruby mines for and power. The Usmanli Turk’s love of independ- 
which Badakhshan is famous. cncc is boundless. He considers himself born 

Wakhan is a small territory in a portion of to rule ; that hunting and war alone arc worthy 
the valley of the Upper Oxua, or Diaryad-Panj, of him, and husbandry ignominious. In Central 
extending about 94 miles from the fort of Ishka- Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the hands of 
shim, in about lat. 30^ 45' N., long. 71^ 38' K., on the Persian slaves, commerce and business with 
the Pamir Kul branch of the Oxua, 42 miles be- the Tajak, Hindu, and Jew. The Turk is intol- 
yond Kala-Panj. It is N, of Hindu Kush, between icctually the inferior of the Iranian and Semitic 
the Cliitral country and the Pamir khanate of nations. This defect is noticed by other nations, 
Shighnan. It has always been subject to Bndakh- who apply the terms Turkluk (Turkdom), Kabalik 
shan, which it touches in the w'est. Its in- (coarseness), and Yugunluk (thickness), Sadeluk 
habitants arc of purer Aryan stock than the Tajak, (siropleneBs) ; and with these qualities, as the 
and their language is akin to Sanskrit or Takri. Usmanii is easily taken in by the Armenia^, 
It holds the southern route of the caravau be- Greek, end Arab, the Turk is as easily so by tlie 
tween Turkestan and Afghanistan. To the N. Tajak and Hindu. In transactions the Turk are 
and S. the valley is bounded by high hills, on regarded as possessing more honesty, frankness, 
whose slopes the TVakban people pasture their and confidence, plainness, simplicity, and upright- 
flocks. They arc Shiah Muhammadans, disciples ness. Compared with the Persians, the Turk is 
of Aga Khan of Bombay (died 1881), to whom a faithful servant, attached soldier, and uprigltt 
they sent contributions. Tliey dress in thick man. They are more brave, persevering, and 
trousers and choghas. The Valley is ruled by a love more to rule than any other Asiatic people, 
hereditary clucf, whose revenue is derived from They are unpolished, wild, and uncultivated, but 
the slave trade in which he engages. seldom cruel out of malice* They crave riches, 

Eastern Turkestan rulers have been Muham- but only to expend them. They exact much 
madan from the time of Taghalaq Timur, who labour from their subordinateB, but protect and 
was, we arc told, tho first Muhammadan sovereign deal liberally with them. The Turk is innately 
of Kashgar of the lineage of Ciiengiz. Buddhism, a nomade, and, like other nomados, is distinguished 
indeed, was found still prevalent in tho cities of for hospitality. The Burnt is the wildest and 
Turfan and Kamil at the time of the embassy of most savage and most superstitious of them, but 
Shah Rukh in 1419, and probably did not become less malicious than the Kirghiz and Turkoman, 
extinct much before the end of the century. But The Burnt has not wholly abandoned Shamanism, 
in the western states Muhammadanism seems to and knows little of the Muhammadan religion, 
have been universal from an earlier date, and The Kazak Kirghiz are leas brave and warlike, 
maintained with fanatical zeal. ^ Saintly teachers though readily engaging in a pillaging expedition, 
and workers of miracles, claiming descent from They form ue bulk of the Turkish nomades, 
Mahomed, and known as Khaja or Khoja, ac- and are for the most part devoted to a wandering 
quired groat influence, and the sectaries Attached life : in very few instances have they settled, 
to the chief of these divided tho people into rival TneiCnraiirofyMil: are considered dull and foolish. 
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Thoy firo CTcn Icms wfirlikrc th/m the fh^'y 

have Roldom apj'.c-Ared au (‘oDijiicrorri, iitnl ar# 
even lei5R employ #Ki a« inereenaries. They nrc 
largely oecii pier’ as <M<^Uo*breederB, and they are 
active, henev^vh ttf., and faitliful. 

Manj' of the Vinkomn^i dwell in a half-BoHled 
state aioii^ <ho left bai.k fd the Ox us as far as 
Char Jui, ntid in Khiva. 'ITcy are notorious 
amongst all the races of Central Asia as the most 
restless advontuTers. Throughout the v/iiole gl(.bo 
it would be ditiiciih. U» ilnd a second nation wlMi 
such a restless spirit and untnmcublo lioentious- 
neas as these chihlrcn of the deseit. To rob, to 
plunder, to make slaves, is to the 'rurkoman bo!? 
Durable ; tliey are al^vay.^ poor, *and are dirty and 
avaricious. Thei^ country is the wildest and moat 
savage, wln'ro even keeping a few cattle gives 
only a scanty income. 

The (hbak ai'(‘ hunost, upright, and have much 
Turkish opcn-luvartcdnoss ; they are proud of their 
education, and rcpresont all the best side of ih(‘ 
nationrJ chaTaetei of the Tin kb. 

In C^frlra^ A^frr^ the warrior, the shepherd, ilie 
priest am* ^mc layman, y^mth and old ng<‘, equally 
affect fiOf ;.ry and reciting of tales. The literature 
of the Muhammadans or settled nations, brought 
from th*- roai’.!, is fi'lled with, exotic mctajdior 
and ilh.sf.raf ion. In Iho thrrj khanates, the Mullah 
and Ishnn have written much on religious sub- 
jects, hut iti. luyjatir.al jillusioTis are beyond the 
reach of the people. The Uzbak, the Turkoman, 
and Kirg’iiz esteem music as their highest pleasure, 
and often break out in song, singing soft 
minor airs. ') he .Uzbak poetry on religious sub- 
jects ;8 exidic, derived from Persian or Arabic 
source^. The Tr.Ttar conqiobiti'.ma are tales, and 
relate to her- k' .ii'ctls mmilar to the romances of 
Europe -—7 Central Asia. Bokhara; Col- 
lett's Cents i A. KJiwn ^ hlayir Wood's Lake 

Ar(d; H. l!'. Believe C.B.l. Kashmir and Kash- 
gar ; i'Vii.vcr'j Trarcb ; Professor Vamhery^ 
Jinsstrns if! Centml Asia^ p. 07; t'amhery., 
Sketches of Central /I mi, pp. 283-338; Pnlc's 
Cathay, ard the JVeu Thither, i. p. 20<J, ii. p. 
547 ; Tinikiiwski, Journey (o Pekin^ i. pp. 378, 
379, ii. p. 312; Surveyor- uerirvaVs Report ; Ptschcl, 
Races of Man ; TtVnicoed Readc, Savage A frica ; 
Anthropological Reoieir : Barth, Travels in the 
Interior of Africa, I'i-r Monnan, Tunis and 
Tripoli; Livingstone's TranK; Caouron^s Walk 
across Africa ; Stanley, Through the Dark Conti- 
nent; Burton, Zanzibar; Dr. Kirk; Lieut.- Col. 
Rigby ; C. Markham in Moral and Material Pro- 
gress ; Mr. R. Oust in Philological Institute. 

AEGHANISrAN, in all historic times, seems to 
have been an arena in which powerful races have 
been striving for dominion, — Scythian, Medc, 
Greek, Persian, Moghul, and Turk races, Qhilzae, 
Saddozai, and Baiakzai tiibcs; even the British 
have ruled there, and the limits of the ruler's sway 
have been continuously on the change. 

Little is known of the occurrences up to the 
invasion by A!c.xauder the Great. After that 
conqueror's death, his lieutenant Seleucua suc- 
ceeded to the sovereigntv of the Asiatic con- 
quests. But under Seleuciis’ grandson, Afghanistan 
was taken from the Selcucid® by aboriginal 
chiefs, and soon after formed, with Bactria, an 
independent state, which existed through 150 
years. Subsequently Scythians made themselves 
masters of Afghanii^n, and appear to have held 


posscRMiou nf it up iw tho death of Mansur, when 
one of his oflicirs, iSabaktagin, established an 
iudepoudeni dominion over all the S. jiarts of 
Afghaidstaii, making Ghazni hiu capital. His son 
Mahmud, who died a.T). 102H, enriched Afglianiatan 
with thespoil.s of India; but in the reign of Bahrain, 
one of the TaiUa:'s descendants, the ISabaktagin 
dynasty wore deprived of all but the Pan jab, and 
this loo, in / .p. 1150, (boy lost. Afghan rulers 
a*^ fliffercut, tiujos have laid claim to the region 
embraced i-^tween Jat. Mo ’ and 37" N., and long. 
Cl" and 70" E. ; but the whole of the country of 
the VuMifzai clans, of Kafiristan, of Chitral, of 
tlift Afridi, of the Waziri, and much of the Hazara 
country arc oHsentially deniocraci(», and protend 
ns little to owe allegiance as the Amir of Kabul 
C4irc3 to claim it ; wliile Badskhslian, Kunduz, the 
Char Vilayat, the Aimak country, the Hazara, 
the Ghilzao, and the Kakar, as also Knram, Khost, 
and Dnwar, only yield obedience when the demaufl 
i.s backed by force. So little have the tribes 
amalgamated, that the region which Euro]icans 
dtjsignate Afghanistan is not even known by Hint 
name to the people who inhabit it. The term 
Afghan in hardly known to any of the Muhain- 
iiiadaDB of Asia, and the original countries nf the 
various tribes is equally unknown. It has, how - 
ever, been ratisfactorily ascertained that the low’cr 
valleys of ilie Kabul country were once occupied 
by Buddhist and Hindu religionists, and that the 
present Afghan tribes have advanced into the 
N.E. corner of Afghanistan within comparatively 
recent historical times; the peaks of the Safed 
Koli, betwreen Jalalabad ana Kabul, bear such 
Hindu names as Sita Bam. The Yiisufzai an«l 
other trikes in the N. arc comparatively recent 
conquerors of the N. hills and valleys, xvhere they 
have mixed with a free Hindu people, and arc 
fairer than the other Afghan tribes. 

There is the certainty that w ithin the three last 
centuries there were people styled Gabar in the 
Kubul countries, particularly in Lughmaii and 
Bajor, also that in the days of Baber there was a 
dialect called Gahari. We are also told that one 
of the*, divisions of Kafiristan w\as named Gabrak. 
That in former times fire-worship existed to a 
certain, if limited, extent in Afghanistan, is evi- 
denced by the pyrethr®, or altars, still crowding 
the crcHls of hills at Gard-dez, at Bamian, at 
Seghan, and at other places. Near Bamian also 
is a cavern, containing enormous quantities of 
human bones, apparently a common receptacle of 
the remains of Gabar corpses. At Murki Khel, 
in the valley of Jalalabad, and under the Safed 
Koh, human bones are so abundant in the soil 
that walls are made of them. There is every 
reason to suppose it a sepulchral locality of the 
ancient Gabar ; and coins are found in some 
number there. 

According to Captain Haverty, the people wlio 
dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, Shorawak and 
Pishin, designate thernseives B’r-Fushtun or Upper 
Afghans ; and those occupying the district of Koh, 
which is near India, are called L’r-Pukhtun or 
Lower Afghans; and J^lajor Fosberry suggests 
(J.E.S.) that the term Pathan, by which the 
Afghan races are generally known throughout 
British India, has been derived from Pushtun or 
Pukhtun. Although the tribes known by thesis 
names speak the Pushtu as a common language, 
they are not all of the same origin, but arc dis- 
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tinguiBbcd by marked characteristics, moral as reckon it a disgrace to die in bed. They arc prone 
well as physical. One tribe repudiates another, to individual assassinations ; their arms, a carbine, 
and denies its Afghan origin. The names of a firelock, a pistol, and short sharp dagger, a few 
Patban, Robilla, Afghan, which serve at the pre- bows and shields. In 1840 tho British Indian 
sent time to designate the Indian Afghans, are forces had engagements at Parwandarra, Tutam- 
really those of so many distinct races little blended darra, dalgaU, Kabdara, Charikar, and Istalif. 
together. In their own country they make no Amongst them iniilbcTry flour is the staff of 
matrimonial alliances except amongst themselves, life ; and, in their perpetual quarrels, the mulberry 
indicating their feelings as an original race. Af- plantations of the valleys have, to their crcvlit, 
ghan has been said to be only an Arabic plural always l)cen spared. 

of the word ‘ fegban,’ which was applied to them Tho Sulimnn range is thrown off to the S. from 
about the time of Sulbin Abn-Scid, of the race of tho Allah Koh ridge between Kabul and Ghazni, 
Chengiz Khan, because of their constantly <li8- in iat. 69° 30', and thence running southwards 
united state amongst themselves. The primitive without a break, but throwing off many sjmrs, it 
tribe of the Afghans is called ‘taifah,^ a word forms the system of mountains of E. Afghanistan 
which correspomis with that of nation. The first and Baluchistan. Takht-i-Suliman is the name 
division of this primitive tribe arc called ‘ firqa,’ given to two peaks on the spur of the Suliman 
a tribe ; and the subdivision of this, * tirah ' or range, which forms the S. watershed of the Zhob 
branch. river, and ends in the Gomal river at Ghwalari. 

Mr. Campbell supposes them to be Aryan, and The N. peak is in lat. 31° 41' N., long. C9° 58' 40" 
probaldy of similar origin to the Jat. Several E., and rises 1 1,298 feet above tho sea. The S. 
writers consider them to ))C descendants of one of peak is in lat. OT 35' 40" N., long. 70° 0' 40" E., 
the ten tribes of Israel, and seven books bearing and rises 1 1,070 ft. No Euro])can has ascended it, 
on this subject were ])laced at the disposal of As will have been seen, the Afghanistan country 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, and his examination of is entirely mountainous, but it has mimerous flat- 
thein showed their own belief to bo that they are bottomed valleys hemmed in by the mountains, 
descendants from vSaul, whoso history in these These valleys are so large as‘ to permit the cvolu- 
books is in the main like that in the Hebrew Bible, tions of an army, and this feature c.\plains why 
SauBs two grandsons, Asaf and Afgliana, served these mounUiineera carry on most of their warfare 
under Solomon. on horseback, and are proud of their cavalry ami 

In its physical features, Afghanistan is a star its clan. The region has many rivers of small 
of valleys radiating from the Koh-i-Baba, and size, and many irrigation canals. From its high 
everywhere bounded by very rugged and difficult elevation above the sea, the climate is very severe, 
mountains ; Uie tw'o great ranges, leaving the The people are chiefly pastoral nomacles, and 
Bam-i-Dauial in the N., being the Mustagh and even when settled, live in tents. The towns are 
the Hindu Kush, -with numerous offshoots from of no great size. Kabul, the present capital, lias 
the latter. 'I’he Siah Koh is the S. branch of the a population of 50,000 or 60,000 souls. Tho 
Koh-i-Baba, from which the Helmand, the Ilari- Kandahar population was estimated by Dr. Bellew 
Rud, the Murghab, Balkh-ab, and Kuuduz rivers at from 16,000 to 20,000 houses, or from 60,000 
rise. to 80,000 souls. Herat has frorii 6000 to 10,000 

The A5r.s7i range is traced from the S.W. inhabitants; Maemana, 40,000; Kunduz, about 
corner of the Pamir in Central Asia, in about 6000 or 7000; and Shibbargham, 12,000. 
lat. 73° 30' N., whence rise the Amu Darya, the In calling their country \Valayat, the Afghans 
Yarkand Darya, the Kunar, and tho Gilgit rivers, distinguish two portions of it as — (1) Kabul or 
It extends Vi, as far as the spur which divides tho Kabulistan, N. of Ghazni and tlie Safed-Koh, os 
Ghorband valley from that of the Helmand, in far as the Hindu Kush ; and (2) Khorasan and 
long. 68° 30' E., from which i)oint it is called the Zabalistan, S. and W. from Ghazni to Persia and 
Koli-i-Baba. In these limits it forms the water- the desert of Seistan. Its greatest length is 750 
shed of the Oxus (Amu Darya) to its N., and the miles, and greatest breadth 650 miles. Afghanistan 
Kabul river to its S. ; and its ramifications or is farther recognised by its people as comprising 
breadth may be said to extend from lat 34° 80' the provinces of Kabul, Jalalabad, Ghazni, Kan- 
to 37° 30' N., nearly 200 miles. The passes from dahar, Herat, and Balkh, or, as the last is now 
Chitral to Badakhshan across the Hindu Kush are called, Afghan^Turkestan. To these are sometimes 
Chitral, Ishtirab, Kagram, Nuksan, Kharteza, and added the districts of theGhilzaeandof the Hazara. 
Bara; from Beh Parian in the Panjshcr valley’ Its ruler is known os the Amir, and his revenues 
a pass leads by Anjuinan to Bamian ; the other are estimated at forty lakiis of rupees, or less than 
passes are the Thai, Khavrk, Bazarak, Sliatpal, half a million sterling. 

Parwan, Saralang, Kaoshan, Gwalian, Gwazgar, Kabul is the name of a province, a city, and a 
Chardar, Gholalaj, Farinjal, and Ghorband. river. The city is in lat. 34° 30' 30" N., long. 69° 

The Kohistan region commences from Kagban, 6' 8'3I" E., and is 6396 feet above the sea. On tiio 
which is a narrow glen stretching upwards from right bank of the Kabul river, near the junction 
the northernmost point of the Hazara district for of the rivers Kabul and Logar, and at the west 
a distance of nearly 90 miles, and separating the extremity of a spacious plain, is an angle formed 
maharaja of Kashmir's territory from the inde** by the approach of two inferior ridges, the Koh 
pendent mountaineers. It is a dis^ct N. of that Takht Shah and Koh Khojah Safar. The town is 
city, and has the Talleys of Tagao,Nijrao, Panjsher, about 8 miles in circumference. The population, 
Ghorband, Charikar, Alishang, Alighur, and the as has been said, amounts to 50,000 or 60,000 
Lower Kuner. The villages are small, hut numer- souls in about 9000 bouses. Kabul is well situated 
OUB; the Kohistani, 40,000 in number, have always as a site for commercial intercourse between India 
ton independent ; their country is strong for iuid Turkestan, tong at the goige of tho nearest 
oefenoe. They are boid| viplent^ and uiinily, and and most practlcabm passes connecting the two 
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countries. It is tho seat of government of Af- 
ghanistan. The thermometer maximum in August 
is 90°, the minimum in October 30°, 

The Kazzilhash dwell in the Chandol quarter, 
without the city, on the W. It is fortified. A 
brigade of tho British Indian army occupied Kabul 
in tho years 1839 to 1841, but had a series of 
reverses from the 2d November 1841 till the 6th 
January 1842. 

The province of Kabul has the Koli-i-Baba on 
tho N. W,, the Hindu Kusli on the N. ; the Panj- 
shcr river is on the N.E., and on the E. it extends 
as far as Jagdalak. C)n the S. it has the Safed 
Koh and Ghazni, and on the W. the country of 
the Hazara. Much of this province is moun- 
tainous, but it contains a large quantity of arable 
land, rich along the base of the mountains. Wheat 
is the chief product, and after it barley and peas, 
the two last being largely consumed by the poor. 
Sheep, corn, rice, glii, horses, and ponies are 
imported. The annual revenue amounts to 
£180,000. 

The Kabul river rises by two heads, the northern 
from a copious spring at Sar-i-Chashmah, in lat. 
34" 21' N., and long. G8" 20' E., at an elevation 
of 8400 feet. At a short distance beyond Kabul 
it receives the Eogar river from ilieS., and thence 
assumes the form of a large stream, which becomes 
of importance at Jalalabad, and finally falls into 
the Indus at Attock, after a course of 300 miles. 

Ktnulahar, a town and fortress in Afghanistan, 
is in lat. 31" 87' N., and long. 65° 28' E., and 
3481 feet above the sea. It is situated between 
tho Argandab and Tarnak rivers on a well-culti- 
vated plain. It is 233 miles 8.W. of Ghazni, 380 
miles S.Fi. of Herat, and 144 miles N.W. of 
Quetta or Slial. It is an ancient city, supposed 
to have been one of those built by Alexander tho 
(ir<‘at, since whoso time it has been successively 
in the hands of the Sclcucides, the Arabs for 600 
years, the Persians from A.i). 1535, tho Chaghtai 
'J\irks, tlie Uzbaks, the Per.sians again, tin* Af- 
ghans (1747), the British (1 830), again the Afghans, 
again the British (1880), and again (1881) the 
Afghans. A brigade of the army of British India 
held it from the 20th April 1839 to the 8th August 
J 843. It is surrounded by a mud wall 27 feet high, 
with six gates, and a ditch lOfei't deep and 21 feet 
wide. Its tlistricts are occupicid by separate tribes, 
— Barakzni, Nurzai, Alekozai, ]^o)m)/ai, Bamczjii, 
Banlurani, and Alizai. Tlie houses are stated by 
Hough to be 40,000, by Bellow 16,000 to 20,000, 
and the population has been estimated at from 
15,500 to 100,000, Tho citadel is on the N., and 
the tomb of Ahmad Shah is near. The i)lace has 
many sickly people, and also many i)oor beggars 
and idiots (houliiad), who arc reverenced. The 
trade to Herat and Masluvd is in the hands 
of Persians. Wino is imidc at Kandahar. Tho 
summer is hot, but the winter pleasant. 

Tho Herat province contains tlie districts of 
Ghorian, Sabzawur, Farrali, Bakwa, Kurak, and 
Obeli, in which there are 446 villages, with about 
70,000 fightingmen. 'I’lic tribes arc the Turkomuii 
Tckke, Barakh, and Salor, the Irsali, Chansaiighi, 
the Persian Hazara, Jamshidi, Taemuiii, Taemuri, 
and Firoz Kohi, and the Berhari Hazara. The 
city of Herat is in lat, 34° 23' N., long. 62'’ 9' E., 
and 2650 feet above tho sea. It is built on tho 
right bank of tho Hari-Uud, and is distant as 
under : — 


Kandahar, N.W., miles 309 Pothawur, by Kanda- 

har and Kabul, milcgSftl 
Kabul thro Hazara, ,, 550 Debra Ismail Khan, „ 892 
,, Ghnzni, ,, C91 Sakkur, 762 

Teheran, . . . „ 700 Yeza ,.357 

Khiva 700 Mashad, . . . „ 215 

Bokhara, . . . „ 600 Balkh, , . . . „ 370 

It is situated in a fertile and well -watered valley, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. The population 
has fluctuated from 6000 or 7000 to 100,000, as 
war or peace reigned. Tlie people are mostly 
Shiah Muhammadans, but Afghan, Persian, Indian, 
Tartar, Turkoman, and Jew are there, all carrying 
weapons. Herat is the emporium for traffic 
between Kabul, Kandaliar, Hindustan, and Persia. 
Carpets are made there of great beauty, ranging 
in prices from 10 to 1000 rupees. Its fortifica- 
tions are nearly of a square form, 1600 yards 
by 1500 yards. It has been besieged oftener 
than any city of Asia. It fell to the Turkoman 
in the reign of Sultan San jar in 1157, who left 
not one stone upon another. In 1232 it was 
twice taken by Tuli Khan, son of Chengiz Khan. 
On the first occasion he put all tho garrison to 
death, and on the second he massacred 160,000 
of the population, only 40 persons escaping. 
Centuries Jifterwards it again revolted, and Miran 
Shah, son of Timur, entered the city with a large 
force and decimated the inhabitants ; a similar 
fate overtook it when taken by Olong Beg, 
grandson of Timur. In 1477, JaJmn Shah, a 
'rurkoman prince, ravaged it. In 1554, Abad 
Khan, an Uzbak prince, burned and pillaged up to 
its gates. In 1607 it was sacked by tho Uzbaks, 
In 1730 it was taken by Nadir Shah ; in 1760 it 
fell to Ahmad Shah, Daurarii. In 1823 it was 
besieged by the Persians ; in 1824, by Kamran ; 
from November 1837 to the 9th September 1838, 
it was besieged by tlie PerFiaus, while Lieutenant 
Eldrcd Pottingcr was within the walls, and his 
conduct anil inlUieiice made the defence Buccc.ssful. 
On the 24th October 1856 it was surrendered to 
the Persians. But since then, in 1 803 (27th May), 
it w’as taken by the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, 
and after his death was again fought for by his 
sons and descendants. 

Scistan province was formerly a separate do- 
minion. In recent times it has been claimed by 
rulers of IV‘rsia, Afghanistan, Kandahar, and 
Herat. It is situated between lat. 30° 30' to 32° 
N., and long. 60° 30' to 64° E. ; and at present it 
has tho four districts of Lash, Bhaikh-Nasur, 
Behkuha, and Kandahar-Seistan, under four chiefs. 
In l.ash are the Islu'iqzai Daurani Afghans; in 
Behkuha are Kayani and Towki Baluch ; in Shaikh- 
j Nifsur are Sarbandi Baluch; and the Garm-sellias 
1 Baluch and Afghans mixed, — the total population 
\ being about 127,000. Numerous rivers from tho 
N. and N.E, enter it, and at ono period of tho 
year overflow tlieir banks. The most important of 
them arc the Helmand, Farrah-Jiud, llnrut-Kud, 
and Kliash-Kud. The Seistan lake is more a marsh 
than a lake, and wild hogs abound in its r(‘edy 
parts, with clouds of insects, wasps, mosquitos, 
fleas, and flies. The bite of one of the flics is 
painful, and horses suffer much from them. 

A fifhan- Turkestan is a name that has been 
applied to all the Afghan dominions of North Hindu 
Kush and Koh-i-Baba. It comprises the Uzbak 
states of Macmaiia, Andkliui, Sar-i-Pul, Shibbar- 
ghain, Bidkh, Kliulm, Kunduz, ami Badaklishan. 

1 Kuudta is tho name of a district, a river, and a 
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town. The town U wretched, and is on the right 
bank of tlio river just before it joins the Farkhan 
river. It is (J50 miles from Yarkand, 370 miles 
S.S.K. from Samarcand, 890 miles S.E. from 
Bokhara. The other fortified towns in the district 
are liazrat Imam, Talikhan, and Rustak. 

Maemana is a walled town 172 miles N.E. from 
Herat, and 28 miles S. of Bokhara. The inhabit- 
ants are Uzkak, with some Tiijak, Herati, and a 
few Jews, Hindus, and Afghans. They are the 
bravest of all the Uzbak, and are renowned 
throughout Central Asia for their fearless and 
determined disposition. The district is 18 mil^ 
broad and 20 miles long, and the population is 
estimated at 40,000 families. 

Khulm is the name of a river, a district, and a 
town. The town is 807 miles N.N.AV. of Kabul, 
and 810 miles S.E. of Bokhara. The population 
of the district is estimated at 700,000 souh. 
Since the early part of the 19th century, Khulm 
has been visited by Moorcroft, Burnes, Lord, and 
Ferrier. 

Shihbarghamy 60 miles AV. of Balkh, has 12,000 
souls of the Uzbak and Parsivan races. 

Shaghnnn district is on the left bank of the 
Amu Darya, between Vakhan and Uashan. 

Vak'han is a district of Badakhahan- Afghanistan, 
which consists of the portion of the valh'y of tho 
Amu Darya from Knla Khojah upwards, and in- 
cludes the valleys of Sarhadand Sar-i-Kol, the last 
being a dreary, uninhabitable waste for the greater 
part of tho year. The population is about 1000. 
The Mir claims descent from Alexander. It pro- 
duces shawl wool. 

i. Daurani tribes, 000,000, viz : - 

a. Popalzai. I d. Atchakzai. )/. Ishakzai. 

b, Alikuzai. e, Nurzai, i)> Khugiani. 

r. Barakzai. | I 

ii. Tarin, 38,000, viz. ; — 

a. Spin Tarin, viz. 

1 Shadizai. | 2 Marpaui. | 3 Lasrun. j 4 Adwaui. 

6. Tor Tarin, viz. 

1 Batozai. l 7 AUzai. 12 Abdur Kab* 

2 Haikalzui. 8 Nurzai. inanzai. 

3 Malizai. 9 Kalazai. 13 Habilzai. 

4 Kadazai. 10 Naezai. 14 Hamranzai. 

5 Klianazai. 11 Musizai. 15 Karbola. 


1 Batozai. l 7 AUzai. 12 Abdur 

2 Haikalzui. 8 Nurzai. inanzai. 

3 Malizai. 9 Kalazai. 13 Habilzai. 

4 Kadazai. 10 Naezai. 14 Hamranzai. 

5 Klianazai. 11 Musizai. 15 Karbola. 

6 Khatnzai. 10 Khiilarzai. 

iii. Kakar, 72,000, viz. : — 

а. Jhlazai. d. Usman Khol. y. Humzazai. 

б. Musa Khcl. <?. Abdulazai. A. Shaliozui. 

r. Kadizai. /. Kaliizai. i. Kbidarzai. 

iv. Gbilzao, 276,000, viz. 

a. Ibraliim, viz. 

1 Zabr Khol. I 5 Cbalozai, | 9 Kliwazak. 

2 Ahmadzai. G Cliinzai. 10 Stanizai. 


1 Zabr Khol. 

2 Ahmadzai. 

3 Umar Khol. 

4 Adamzai. 


A. iShaliozui. 
i. Kbidarzai. 


9 Kliwazak. 
10 Stanizai. 


7 Shahmoiualzni. 11 All Khcl. 
I 8 Kaisar Khcl. I 12 Andar. 
b. Turan, viz. 

i 2 Tokao. i 3 Hoiaki. 


1 Ohtak. i 2 Tokao. i 3 Hoiaki. 

V. Povindab, 30,000, viz. : - 
Ijoliani. I Nasir. | Nazai. | Kharoti. 

vi. Waziri, 127,500, viz, 

Mahsud. I Utmanzai. | Alunadzai. 

vii. Sheorani, 30,000 

viii. Turi, 21,000, viz. : ~ 

1 Guiidi Khel. I 3 Mastu Khol. | 5 Dopaznl 

2 AUzai. I 4 Hamza Kbeh | 

ix. Zacinukht, 21,000, viz. - 
1 Mainuzai. | 2 Khwahdnd Khol. 

X. Orakzai — Ali Khol, . . • . 106,000 

xi. Dawari '34,000 

xit. Khostwal 12,000 


j 5 Utmanzai. 
; 0 Dawt'/ai. 


xiii. Afridi, 65,000, viz. t— 

1 Kuki Khcl. 4 Kami'. I G Aka Khoh 

2 Malik Din. 5 Zakha Khel, I 7 Sipah. 

3 Kambar. | 

xiv. Jaja (Jaji), 7000, viz, j — 

1 Kohwani. 4 Ahmad Khel. | 7 Ilusan Khal. 

2 Ada Khel. 5 Ali Khel. 8 Koria Alimud 

3 Potla. 6 Jarou Khel. | Khel. 

XV. Mangal, 3000, viz. 

1 Miral Khel. | 3 Zab. i 5 Kamal Xliel. 

2 Khajuri. | 4 Margao. j 

xvi. Jadran, * 3,000 

xvii. Sbinwari, 50,000, viz. : — 

1 Khoja Khel. I 3 Murdad Khel. \ 5 Svud Khel. 

2 Shokhmal KtioL I 4 Aahkbol Khel. | 6 Sangu Khel. 

xviil. Momand, 80,000, viz. 

1 Tarakzai. | 3 lUizai. j 5 Utmanzai. 

2 Alamzai. j 4 Khwalzai. ; 0 Dawi/ai. 

xix. Yusufzai (K^^iUHtan). 400, OCu, viz. ; — 

1 Baezai. 51 Hasnzal. , 9 Daulatzai. 

2 Khwazozai. 6 Akazah 10 ChagarzaL 

3 Malizai. j 7 MadaKhel. ! 11 Nunza^ 

4 Turkilani. 3 liiazai. j 12 Utirsan Khol, 

5 Utmanzai. i I 

XX. Badakhshsn, Darwaz, . . , • 56,000 

xxi. Kunduz, Khulm, Lalkh, . , . 350,000 

xxii. Ohar Vila>at, 237, (KK) 

xxiii. Aimak, 250,000 

xxlv. Hazara 150,000 

XXV. (.’hitral, Nin»cha, Lughn.ani, . . I,50,0(i0 

xxvi. Kafar, 1(X),0(J0 

xxvii. KohiHtaid, ...... !(>(>, (XK) 

XX viii. Sci>«tani, 127,000 

xxix. Bangash, 21,000 

XXX. Kazzilbabh, 150, (KX) 

xxxi. Tajttk, 5<j0,000 

xxxii. Hindkl and Jat, 000,000 

xxxiii. Mixed population of towns, . , 05,000 

Of these races aud tribes, it may be mentioned 
that, physically, tho Afghan people aro among 
the linesi on tlie earth, with a broad, robust, 
ruddy, manly look, and they are hardy and bold. 
They have a pleasant, frank, bimplej^ uiiaflectod 
way. About Kabul they are fair, many with red 
hair and blue eyes, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys near India have 
rather dark skins. The majority are astute, in^ 
triguing,a'™^^‘''*t>i‘»»*^“d faithless ; avaricious, fickle, 
uuccrlaiu, and crafty ; and in bold, unblushing 
lying a Jlindu is a mere child to an Afghan. 
But, since tho middle of tho 19th century, the 
eastern Independent and British tribes have been 
largely, aud in increasing number.^,emi>loyi*d in the 
native army of British India. General Fen ier 
describes their black eye.s as full of ftre ; tho lids 
are tinged with antimony, for this, in their 
opinion, gives forco and adds beauty and a 
dazzling brilliancy to them ; their black beard is 
worn short ; and their hair, of the same colour, is 
shaved off from the front to the top of the head, 
tlie remainder at tho sides being allowed to fall 
in largo curls over the shoulders. Their step 
is full of resolution, their bearing proud, but 
rough. 

Every Afghan, writes Colonel MacGregor, is 
born a soldier; and their army, though in a 
miseiablc aud oonfusod state, moves with great 
rapidity, and over immense distances. 

'I’ho mass of the ainiy is cavalry. This fonn is 
adopted from the national churactor, aud tiio 
nature of the climate and soil. Their love of 
war exceeds that of all other eastern nations; 
they are excellent skirmishers, and experienced 
foragers. 
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When he wrote (1876), the Afghan array, 
71,000, waa in three divisions : — 

UorHC. Infantry. Total. 

Kabul 21,000 10.000 31,000 

Kandahar, .... 12,000 6,000 18,000 

Herat, 12,000 1,000 22,000 

The horse was composed of Afghans, Kazzilbasb, 
and Hazara; their infantry of mountaineers, Uzhak, 
Parsivan, Hazara, and Baluch. There were, be- 
sides, many Jazailchi and matchlockraen, all excel- 
lent skirmishers. 

North of the Hindu Kush is the country of 
the Uzbak, which includes Maemana, Andkhui, 
Akcheh, Sar-i-Pul, Balkh, and Kunduz. 

The Aimak and Hazara occupy the upper por- 
tions of the valleys of the Murghab, Hari-liud, 
Hclmand, and Arghandab, known as the Hazarajat. 

The country of the Daurani extends for 30 
miles north and south of a line drawn from Herat 
through Kandahar to Shal-kot (Quetta). 

The Baraich Afghans are great camel breeders. 
They occupy Shorabak, due east of Seistan, on the 
banks of the Lora. Seistan lies on the rivers Hel- 
mand and Farrah-Rud, and the Seistan people 
occupy the lower portion of all the rivers running 
to the Seistan lake. They eat wheat and maize, 
and mutton, fowls, and hares. Their women are 
not pretty ; their language is Persian mixed with 
other words. 

Seistan has been at times Persian, and at times 
under the Afghans. Its adult male population has 
been variously osti mated at from 20,000 to 30,000 
families by Elphinstone, Taylor, Conolly, Ferrier, 
Leech, and MacGregor, and is supposed to amount 
to 127,500 souls, with 80,000 fighting men. 
Elphinstone supposes the original population to 
liavc been Tajak. Its inhabitants now consist of 
the Kayani, Sarbandi, Towki, Ishaqzai, and 
Shahreki, all of whom are shialis, and of Baluch, 
who arc sunni Muhammadans. Ferrier estimated 
the lighting men of the Baluch of Seistan at 
30,000 or 35,000. Contrasting them with Afghans, 
he says, Afghans arc good for a rush, but do not 
meet the shock of an attack or stand the fire of 
artillery. The Baluch surpass them in tenacity 
and bravery ; they attack m small jDarlita of ten 
or twelve, are bold in the advance, and remain 
firm under the fire of an enemy, tying their tunies 
together. 

The great clan of the Ghilzae, once dominant 
and still powerful, occupy, on the N. and E. of 
the Daurani, the upper portion of the rivers 
Logar and 'farnak, ami all the plain country 
bctweiiii the E. and W. watersheds of these rivers. 

The Siah Posh, and the kindred race in Chitrul, 
are in a triangular tract bounded by the Panjsher 
river, the south range of the Kunar, and the Hindu 
Kush. 

The yusufzai occupy all the valleys which di-airi 
the l^ASpisar range and its ramificattons. This 
tribe are involvcil in domestic strife, but arc united 
agaiuBt foreign aggression. 

Southwards, fringing the eastern spurs of the 
Safed Koh, are the indenendent Moinaiid, Afridi, 
Orakzai, Shinwari, Tun, Khatak, and Bangash 
tribea. 

Still farther south are the Waziri, stretching 
across the debouchure of all the valleys from the 
Kuraiii to the Gomal, and shutting off from the 
plains the small tribes of Jaji, Permuli, Dawari, 
and KhoHtwal. 


1 he Povindah occuj»y a triangular tract bounded 
by the djstriets of tlio Ghilziie, Waziri, and Kakar. 

The Kakar extend N.E. from the Sbal valley 
to the 'I'akht-i-SuliimiM. 

The Uzbak in Afghan -Turkestan are supposed 
to amount to 350,000, viz. 

Kunduz. . . . 170, (X)0 shibb.argluon, . 10,000 

Maemana, . . 80,000 Akclieh, . . . 7,000 

Sar-i-rul, . . . 00,000 lialkh, . . . r>,000 

Khulm, , , . 15,000 Andkhui, , . 3,000 

In their advance from the north, the Uzbak have 
I been stayed by the Hindu Kush, and by the equal, 
if not greater, valoiirof the Afghan. 'I'lic ICataghan 
tribe in the Kuuduz province, north and south 
of the Amu Darya (Oxus), number 12,000 
families. 

Sar-i-Pul town is 100 mih s S W. of Balkh, 
and has about 18,000 souls, dwelling in liouses 
and tents. The chief and most of the population 
are Uzbak. 

The Saharai, literally people of the plain, is a 
tribe who call themselveH Mongol. Ti»ey inhabit 
the plain on both banks of the head -waters of the 
Murghab, and claim to have been settled there 
by Ohengiz Khoii, and to have ever since pre- 
served their independence. They are a small 
natriarchal republic. They are idol-worshippers, 
but recognise a good (khuda) and an evil 
(shaitan) principle. 

The Aimak are a Mongoloid race inhabiting the 
W'estern portion of (he Faropamisan momitaina 
between Kabul and Herat. They are bounded 
on the north by tlie Uzbak, on tlio south by the 
Daurani, on the west by Persia and tbo Turko- 
mans, and on the t‘ast by the Hazara. 'Ihcy 
acknowledge relationsbip with the Mongols, 
Cliaghtai Turks, and Kalmuks, and intermarry 
with these nations. They arc shepherdis and 
cultivators, are brave and savage, plundering 
wherever an opportunity oecurs. They Hj»eak a 
dialect of Persian, but Baber mentions that in 
Ilia time many of them spoke tlio Mongol language. 
Their wars arc cairieJ on with great cruelty. 
They have four sections, — the Firoz Kohi, Tae- 
muni, 'raemuri, and Zuri. Aimak, in Turki, 
means a tribe. 

The Taemuri and Hazara, west of Herat, are 
subject to IViuia, <hvelling in sandy tracts inter- 
spersed with barren hills. 

The Tuemuni inhabit the S. 8lope.s of the Siah 
Koh branch of the Hindu Kush about Ghor, to 
the N. of (iirishk and Sabzawur. They could 
collect 20,000 fighting men. They arc a powerful 
tribe of bravo men. They have a lead mine at 
Sl^arak. 

The Firoz Kohi Aimak unsuccessfully defended 
tliemselveB against Timur, and were deported to 
the neighbourhood of Herat. They now occupy 
the mountainous country between Herat and 
Maemana, extending up the Hari-Kud. TJiey are 
estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 families. 

The Zuri inhabit Sabzawur or Isfazar, which 
is an extensive plain to the east of the roml 
from Farrah to Herat, and situated among inoun- 
taiiis. 

I The Aimak and the Plazara have been supposed 
i to be of the same race, separated from each 
other by the sectarian views they have assumed, 
the Aimak being rigidly sunni, and the Hazara 
violcutlv sbiah. They resemble each other in 
their llirtar features ami liabib^, and in the 
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despotic character of their governmeut Their | U defended by a high tower capable of containing 
chiefs are absolute, levy taxes, keep soldiers in ten or twelve men, loop-holed, with a kettle drum, 
their pay, and dwell in castles. The Aimak live and in time of peace a single man remains in the 
in camps, in Khirgah tents, which they call Urd, tower to sound an alarm if necessary. They are 
each governed by a Ket Khuda. violent shiahs, reverence AH and his Syud descend- 

ants, but practically they have no religion, observe 
The Hazara, or Hazarajat, arc so called from no forms or fasts, and have no form of preyers. They 
the innumerable Taifah, or tribes, into which they apeak a kind of Persian; they are very ignorant and 
are divided, —Hazar signifying in Persian a thou- illiterate. Their titles are Khan. Sultan, Iklitiar, 
sand. Their principal subdivisions are (1) Deh Wali, Mir, Mehtar, and Turkhan. They barter 
Zangi, (2) Deh Knndi, (3) Jaguri, (4) Faoladi, men, women, oxen, cows, sheep, ghi, carpets, 
(6) Deh Chopan, (6) Shaikh Ali. They occupy sulphur, and lead, with merchants from Kabul, 
the whole range of the Paropamisus, or the moun- Herat, Turkestan, and Kandahar, in exchange for 
tains extending between the Hindu Kush and the coarse cotton cloth, chintzes, tobacco, felts, carpets, 
city of Herat, to within a few days’ march of Kan- dye-stuffs, iron spades, plough coulters, molass^, 
<lahar. The inhabited parts are 5000 to 10,000 feet and raisins. Almost every tribe is at war with 
above the sea, and the highest peaks rise to 20,000 its neighbours ; and they are constantly exposed 
feet. Their numbere have been variously estimated to inroads of Uzbaks from the north, who sweep 
at from 60,000 to 300,000 souls by Elphinstone, away whole villages into slavery. The Aimak 
Bcllew, Burnes, Wood, Leech, and Luinsdeu. also carry off as many of them as they can con- 
They are supposed to be of varied origin. The quer or kidnap ; and the chiefs of their own race 
Hazara of the hill country near Ghazni and Kan- in their petty wars steal each other^s subjects and 
dahar are Turanian in a marked degree, and are sell them to Turki merchants. All the unskilled 
without doubt of Mongolian blood. They seem to labour in Kabul is done by Hazara, some of them 
be in many ways like the Braliui, and at one time slaves and some of them free ; and in winter there 
they possessed the country on the Kalat side of are not less than 10,000 of them residing in the 
Kandahar, and were then nearer to the Brahui city, earning a livelihood as porters and by clear- 
tlian they now arc. In appearance, these very ing the snow from off the house-tops. The 
much resemble the Gurkha; they have the same Hazara ]>ay tribute to the Afghans. Their pro- 
high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, very little perty consists in dumbe (big-tailed) sheep, aiid a 
board, and no doubt are of Turanian origin. small, hardy br(*eti of horses. Their country has 

The Hazara are a niiddlo-aizcd race of stout 
make, with small grey eyes, high cheek-bones, and 
wanting in beard. They arc of harsh inspect, and 
arc ashamed of their beardless 'I’artar aj)pearnnce. 

They are simple, mild mannered, and industrious, 
but unblushing beggars and thieves. They arc, 
as a tribe, weak, vacillating, and disunited, very 
passionate, — at one moment tickle and capricious, j tents; tliey assist the Tuilcoman in their slaving 
and again incriy, conversable, and hospitable, raids. The women make fabrics of wool and goat’s- 
Tlieir women are slender, handsome, eug.aging, hair, which s(‘ll well in l\‘rsia. 
and immoral. The Jaguri tribe'follow' the ‘ Kooruo TJie Hazara Zeidnat arc a lashly brave, ferocious 
Bistan ’ custom of lending their wives for a night muiinered tube, otTupying the country at the 
or for a week, and do thi.s to so large an extent Rources of the .Nlurgluili river in Afglmnistan, and 
that they are said to be losing their Tartar fuim couhi muster tight mg men. They number 

of features, to which they have a great aversion. 28,000 tents. 'I'hey make large quantities of 
Broadfoot, however, limits his remarks on this cloak.s from ‘ barak ’ hair-clotli, rear horses, and 
part of their character to the ob.servation that the h.ivo great tlocks of slice]*, goats, ami herds of 
women are ugly and not very chaste. Tiie men ! eamelH and oxe n. In 1817, Yar Muhammad 
do all out-door labour, and the women manage the defeated Kaiimdad, and deported 1000 of their 
house. They are never beaten. They ting and families to Herat ; and in 1857, the Persians, after 
play on the guitar, and many of them are poets, their capture of llerat, removed the whole tribo 
Their out -door amusements are hunting and within the Persian territory, taking from them 
racing. Their clothing is made of the coarser camel- all their baggage ami cattle to prevent them 
hair cloth called ‘ barak,’ their boots of rough gopt- running away. 'J'hen‘ are no better horsemen in 
frkin, and they twist rolls of cloth around their Asia. I’heir women jiride tltemselves in tlicir 
legs. Tho women go unveiled ; twist two or three ability, when neccHtiity requires, to mount a horse, 
lungi on their head like a tiara; they wear long and use a matcldock and swonl witii an intrepidity 
woollen frocks, and boots of soft decr-skin, which equal to that of their warlike husbands and 
reach to their knees. The weapons of the men j brothers. They are not pretty, but are well made, 
arc sword and matchlock, tho latter being most i enjoy perfect liberty, and their husbands are not 
trusted to. They manufacture excellent p(jwder, I jealous of them. In time of peace they «1<) all tho 
and are good shots. Some of the clans have a | household and field work, ami with their children 
military repute ; they would make good soldiers, 1 weave the ‘ barak ’ eloth. 

and might have risen to disiinctioii, but they are j The section of the Zeidnat inhabiting the country 
disunited. Their foodconsista chiefly in the flesh i 100 miles N. of Herat are suuni Muhammadans, 
of their sheep, oxen, and horses; grain is scarce, They arc renowned for their courage, arc con- 
and Heir bread is tasteless, as fear of them can sidcred the most luible of the UBxa.Tti!,iy[idhv(e 

nAvwyVictA, »\\»^k)8c ot some of tWir ! They Imv 
chiiaruii to llio Hibak Hlnvc-iltalcrH. EiicR vilLij-o I (locks of 

ibi 


I U'litn. They h«v« nuwt-rou* 

caiiiohi, himI Ituffoloo*, aiid rear 


leau ami suipiiur ; they make * barak' or nuir 
cloth and good carpels. 

The Jainshidi Hazara are of undoubted Iranian 
extraction. These arc entimated at only 8000 to 
about 12,000 families, and are very poor. They 
inhabit the country north of t’le range of moun- 
tains which bound Herat. They live in black felt 
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excellent horseB. They make ‘ kourk ’ or ‘ barak ’ 
hair-cloth from the fine silky wool that grows on 
the belly of the camel A piece of barak costs 
from Rb. 5 to Ra. 40, and suflices for a robe. 
I'hese are worn in the winter by Afghans and 
Persian nobles. The wool on the other parts of 
the cameVs body makes a coar&er cloth. Their 
horses are Qf the Turkoman breed, smaller and 
not BO well formed as those of the Teki, but 
steadier, and their powers of endurance arc un- 
equalled. 

The Pusht Koli Hazara dwell S. of the Hindu 
Kush and its Safed Koh branch. They are divided 
amongst themselves, and constantly at war with 
the Afghans. 

The Daulat Pah section of the Hazara inhabit 
a portion of the plain of Urt and valley of Siah 
Sang to the south of Bamian. 

The Deh Zangi Hazara is a great tribe occupying 
the country N.W. of Bamian. They have four 
sections, and 10,500 families. They are Shiahs. 
Most of the Hazara slaves in Turkestan are of this 
tribe, 

Timur seems to have been the last who held the 
Hazara in subjection. After his death they 
resumed independence. 

The Danrani Afghan tribe occupy the country 
N. and S. of the road between Herat and Kandahar, 
HOO iniles long and from 80 to 150 miles broad. 
It lias the Paropamisan mountains on the north, 
inhabited by the Aimak and Hazara. On the 
west it has a sandy desert, which separates it from 
Persia ; on the S.W. it has Seistan and another 
tlesert that separates it from Baluchistan ; its 
southern boundary is formed by Shorawak and 
the hills of Kbojah Amran, and it joins the 
(ihilzae country on the east. The trilni has two 
great divisions, — Zirak, with four clans — Popalzai, 
.\likuzai, Barakzai, and Atchakzai ; and Panjpao, 
with five clans — Nurzai, Alizai, Ishabzai, Khugiani, 
and Maku. The whole population of their country 
is estimated at 600,000 souls, of which the Danrani 
themselves are one-hali. They hold their lands 
on military tenure. I’liey are partly pastoral and 
partly agricultural, and they speak with delight 
of the jileiisurcs of their camp life. 'J'hey term 
their summer and winter gronnda Kihik and 
Kiwldak, dwelling in their C4)aive b’ack camlet 
tents, called Kisiidi, the same wiih the Kara-ulli 
of the Turks and ISiah-chadar of the Persians. 

Each of the great clans of the Danrani is ruled 
by a sirdar chosen out of the head family, and the 
spirit of revenge for blood is much controlled, 
'J'lioy have no feuds, and never go armed except 
on journeys. There are shops in the*r towns kept 
by Hindus. The Kishdi or black tents of the 
shepherds arc 20 to 2.5 feet long, 10 or 12 feet 
liroad, and 8 or 10 feet high. The inclement tracts 
arc leH by the shepherds in winter for the jdains. 
'fhey treat their wives kindly, are conspicuously 

lionpitablc; like other Afghans, do not abHtjiiii from 
plumler, but they have a conscionsneRs of superi- 
ority and a sense of nutuni] dignity, an<i arc 
resja'cted by alf Afghans. They are extremely 
attached to their country, and have a reverence 
fur Kandoliar, to which the bodies of their great 
men are cuiied (ot intemeni, irom 

niir anil Sind. They travel little, ami have never 
e .01110 to British India as nuTchftnlH or advi n- 
tiirerH. 


The Saddozai is the chief >)ranch of the Popalzai 
^an of the Danrani ; Abm^id Shah was a Saddozai. 
He thrice invaded India, and on the third occasion 
he fought end won the battle of Panipat (6th 
January 1761), when about 800,000 Mahrattas 
fell, amongst them the son and the cousin of the 
Peshwa, and the Mahrattas as a nation ruled by 
the Peshwa were broken up. 

The Nurzai section of the Panjpao Danrani arc 
a martial tribe of about 80,000 families, most of 
them shepherds. They occupy, along with lliyat, 
the district of Sabzawur, which town is 08 miles 
from Herat and 286 miles from Kandahar. They 
bold a congeries of forts with their pasturage ami 
cultivated fields around. 

The Khugiani tribe of the Panjpao Daurani 
have three divisions, — Waziri, Khairhnn, and Sher- 
zad. The W aziri have given the Paii jah province of 
the British Indian Govenunent much annoyance. 
The Khugiani reside chiefly in the Gandamak 
valley of Jalalabad, and have now about 5812 
houses. 

The Alikuzai number 10,000 families, and are 
mostly agricultural. The Alizai are pastoral ; their 
numbers are stated to amount to 15,000 ftunilies. 

The Atchakzai Dauraui are entirely nomadcs, 
living in black tents in the ranges of Khojah 
Amran. They say they can muster 14,800 families, 
in 32 divisions. 

The Dauraui are stout and well made, with long 
hair and beards, many of them being above the 
standard of the Iiido-Germanic races of Europe. 
Some have round and plump faces. With others, 
the countenance is strongly marked, and with 
most the check-bones are prominent. When a 
family is by itself, the men and women eat 
together; but few restraints are put upon the 
female, and her influence is considerable. The 
Daurani tribes, all but the Atchakzai, about 5000 
in number, are religiously given, but not intolei - 
ant. They are of tlie sunni sect. Their national 
dance, called Attun, is danced almost every even- 
ing, with songs and tales to accompany it. TIu‘y 
arc fond of tale.s ami fond of the chase. 

The Daurani and the Ghilzao clans, from their 
numerical strength, have exercised greater power 
than other of the Afghan tribes. The Daitrani 
are known also ns the yuliiiiaiii, from the moun- 
tains whence they c/ime, having dwelt in the 
Tobeh Maruf district. 

Tlio Kiifelzai, more generally known ;is the 
Popalzai, numbciing 20,000 families, arc an off- 
shoot of the Abdali, one of the branches of which, 
the Saddozai, gave sovereigns to the Afghans in 
»the 17th and 1 8th centuries. 

Their name Daurani is titular. Ahmad Khan, of 
the Saddozai branch of the Abdali, about the close 
of 1747 was crowned at Kandahar under the title 
of Ahmad Shah, Daurani, which Klpliiustonc says 
means pearl of pearls, but is commonly umlcrstood 
to refer to the dominion of the world (Dauraii). 
From his time up to 1820, his descendants liave 
ruled ; but since the last-mentioned date the 
Barakzai, a great clan of the Zirak branch of the 
Abdali, have been fuinishing the ruling family in 
Kabul. 7’hcir numbers are about 80,000 families. 
'I’he great bulk are pasU^ral, a few engage in 

tillage in the country S, of Kuut)nhar, in Arff/wMitg 
and on the finnks of the Helmaiid. 

'rho Turin are a liibe in Afglianistan who have 
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two divisions, viz. the independent Safed or Spin 
Tarin, and the Tor Tarin hi the vall^ of Peshiu, ' 
who are subject to the Kandahar Government. 
The Safed Tarin (White Tarin) could muster 6000 
Ughtinff men, and Uie Tor Tarin (Black Tarin) 
about StoO. 

Peshin is the middle j^rtion of the valley of tbe 
Lora river, Barshor being the upper and Shora- 
wak the lower part Peshin is inhabited by the 
Tor Tarin, by families of Syuds, and a few 
Kakar. 

The Spin or White Tarin tribe reside in the 
valley of Zawura, and in the open plains of Tull 
and UhutiallL Thev stretch into Outch Gandava 
and nearly touch the British frontier. The Tor 
and Spin form two factious on the Bouu frontier 
in which all the neighbouring tribes became in- 
volved, seventeen of them being for the Tor and 
sixteen for the Sjnn faction. 

Writing of the Tariu, Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
Gregor says : ‘ 1 have given them credit for tbe 
character of general peacefulness which they hold 
among their neighbours. There are comparisons 
among thieves, and in a country like Afghanistan, 
where an honest man is seldom or ever met with, 
one can only speak comparatively ; for the best 
of them would in a civilised country be considered 
aa scoundrels of the blackest dye, and consigned 
to the common hangman.’ 

The Ghilji or Ghilzae is next in importance to 
the Daurant tribe. The names and numbers of 
the several clans are variously enumerated by 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc, Lumsden, Leech, 
Masson, Broadfoot, N. Campbell, Gerard, and 
MacGregor, and the estimates of the strength 
range from 35,000 to 100,000 families, with about 
30,000 good fighting men. The names of the 
cla^ usually recognised are Ohtak, Tboki, Suli- 
man Khel, Ali Khel, Sabrak, Tcreki, and KharotL 
Of these the Bulimon Khel is tlic most important, 
their numbers being 30,000 or 36,000. The 
Ghilzae inhabit the country bounded on the south 
by Kalat-i-Ghil/ae, on the west by the Gulokh 
range, on the east by the Suiiman range, and on 
the north by tue Kabul river, but in many places 
extending beyond these boundaries. 

The (vhiizae tribe occupy the principal ]iortion of 
the country between Kandiiliar and Ghayui, and 
are the most numerous of the Afgluin tribes. 
These people are also found between Farrah and 
Herat, and again between Kabul and Jalalabad, 
but in either position, being under due control, 
they are little heard of. The Ghilzao between 
Kandahar and Ghazni comprise tlio great families 
of the Ohtak, the Thoki, the Tcrcki, and Uie 
Andari, with their subdivisions. The Ohtak are 
acknowledged the principal of the Ghilzae families, 
and furnished the chief in the period of their 
supremacy. 

^tweeu A.D. 1715 and 1724, the Ghilzae were 
dominant under Mir Wais, his son Mir Mahmud, 
and relative Mir Ashraf, who was finally put 
down by Nadir Shah ; but in that interval Isfahan 
bad been twice taken by the Ghilzae, and Persia 
had lost a third of its population. When Nadir 
Shah overran Herat and Kandahar, he is said to 
^ye deported to Teheran 18,000 Ghilzae with 
their families, and to have given the Kandi^ar 
lands to his Persian followers. But in .^hroad 
Shih^a time there was a fresli distribution, and 


again another when the Kandahari brothers arrived 
at power. 

The Khojah section are next to Jadran in tbe 
extreme east of the Ghilzao country. They mur- 
dered Colonel Herring of the 37th Bengal Native 
Infantry, and were punished by Captain Outram. 
Their women took part in that nght, handing- 
powder and ball to their husbands, and throwing 
down on the assailants incessant showers of stones. 

Between the years 1839 and 1842, the British 
Indian army was continuously engaged with the 
Ghilzae, and Sir John Keane, Captains Outram, 
Anderson, Macan, andWoodburn, Colonels Cham- 
bers, Wymer, and Sale, Generals Nott, Pollock, 
and M^Caskill, were at different times employed 
against them. The Suiiman Khel attacked the 
army in its advance to Kabul, and when Kabul 
was abandoned, the Ghilzae hung upon and 
destroyed the retreating force. The force moved 
from Kabul on the 6th January 1842. It num- 
bered then 4600 fighting men, of whom 690 were 
British, 970 were native cavalry, and 2840 native 
infantry, along with whom were 12,000 followers. 
Of all that body. Assistant - Surgeon William 
Brydon, of the Bengal army, alone reached Jalala- 
bad, and 95 men, women, and children taken 
risonera were afterwards released. From But- 
ak the Ghilzae surrounded them, attacking, 
plundering, and mnseacring. On the 8th January, 
about 3000 of the retreating force and its followcra 
were slain at the head of Kburd Kabul defile. 

On the 11th January 1842, a remnant arrived 
at Tezin to the number of 4500 ; but at Gandomak, 
20 officers and 45 British soldiers, the last sur- 
vivors, fell The G hilzac indeed drank deep of blood. 

In 1848 and 1849 they were engaged against 
the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, who Buppressed 
them with an army of 25,000 veteran Abdali. 

The Ghilzae, although considered and calling 
Uicntselves Afghan, and, moreover, employing the 
Pushtu or Afghan language, arc undoubtedly a 
mixed race. The name is evidently a modification 
orcorruptioa of Khaljior Khilaji, that of the great 
Tuiki tribe, meutioned by Sharif-ud-Diu in his 
history of Timur. The testimony of Fenshta, 
while cle^irly distinguishing the Ghilzae tribes 
from the Afghan, also eBUtblishes the fact of their 
early conversion to MuliainmadaniHin. Still there 
is a tradition that they were at some time Chris- 
tians of the Armenian and Georgian churches. 
This tradition is known to the Annonians of 
Kabul ; and tliey iiistanco, as corroborating it, 
the practice observed by the Ghilzae of embroider- 
ing the front j/arts of the gowns or robes of 
their women and children with figures of tho 
cross, and the custom of their housewives, who, 
previous to forming their dough into cakes, cross 
their arms over their breasts, and make the sign 
of the cross on their foreheads after their own 
manner. In the 10th century they still spoke 
Turki. 

East of Ghazni, in tln^ province of Zurrnat, are 
the Buliman Khel Ghilzae, exceedingly numerous, 
and notorious for their liabits of violence and 
rapine. These have no positive connection witli 
the Thoki or other tribes, neither have they one 
acknowledged head, but are governed by their 
respective Malik, wbo are independent of each 
other. Dost Muhammad Khan reduced Uiem to the 
condition of tributaries, after having destroycil a 
inulUtnde of their castles. 
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The Ghilzae women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. The 
girls from the age of eight to twenty are not 
much veiled, but they twist their hair, and tie it 
like a cake, which hangs over their forehead, and 
a little below their eyebrows. The centre of the 
lock (or hairy cake) is adorned by a gold or silver 
coin, which in black hair shines prettily. This 
is the sign of virginity amongst the Ghilzae. The 
women allow their twisted locks to hang upon 
tlicir cars, even as far as thoir arms. 

Moorcroft met with a party of wandering Ghilzae ; 
their tents were nothing more than flimsy black 
blankets, stretched over forked sticks about four 
feet high: within, they had some more blankets, 
sacks, and pack-saddlcs ; and without, a few loads 
of mats, ropes, and netting, for the formation of 
their packages ; both men and women were robust, 
with strongly-marked features. 

The Ghilzae are both m agWenltural and a 
pastoral pc^opie, and dwell in villages and castles, 
as well as in tents. They are a remarkably tall, fine 
race of men, with marked features, the 6htak and 
Thoki peasantry being probably unsurpassed, in 
the mass, by any other Afghan tribe for com- 
manding stature and strength. They are bravo 
and warlike, but the generality of them have a 
fiteniness of disposition amounting to ferocity, 
and their brutal aianners are not discountenanced 
by their cLiefs. Some of the inferior Ghilzae are 
so violent in their intercourse with strangers that 
they can scarcely be considered in the light of 
human beings. They irrigate by the Karez aque- 
ducts and by wells, growing wheat, barley, lucerne, 
clover, and madder. Tlu* bridegroom gives a 
feast to the neighbours, costing a poor man about 
Us. 1(K); and men often r.main unmarried till 
28 or 40 years old. When the engagement is 
arranged, tne bridegrooui is admitted to see Ida 
eiigagec once or twicu alone at. night, and, in 
general, without a hreacli ol chastity, 'rho 
women frcuuentiy fight by the sides of the men. 
The pastoral Ghiizae are all robbers, often mur- 
dering. They are hospitable, and respect ciders. 
The Andar Ghilzae are expert Karez diggers. 

Bar Daurnniisa name aomelimcs applied to tho 
IhUhaii triboM enclosed b<!tweeii tho range of the 
Hindu Kush, the indus, the Sa! Range, and tho 
Suliman range. It \v-vs appli^-d to them by 
Aluiiad Shah, atvd incbidcH iho Yiisufzai, (Tiuan 
Khel, Turkolaiii, Mohmand, Afridi, Orakzai, and 
Shinwari, also tho tribes of the plains of Peshawur 
and those of Baugash and Kliuiak. 

l\)vimlah, — A great part of the inhabitants of 
Arabia, Persia, Asiatic I’uikey, Afghanistan, and 
iialucliistan oonsist of noinade poatond races, who 
are continually on the move to and from their 
winter and suunucr quarters. But from the most 
ancient times there have been travelling mer- 
chants traversing these regions, carrying the pro- 
ducts of tho varied climates from ono nation to 
another. Tho prophet Kzi kiol, who lived »,o. 574, 
tells us in tho 27th chapter, that the Asluiritcs 
iiinde boiiohos of the ivory brought from the 
Chittiin islands ; that tho men of Tarahish traded 
with Tyre in silver, iron, tin, and lead; Javan, 
Tubal, and Mcshech brought slaves and brass 
vessels; horses and mules were brought by the 
house of Togarmah : the men of Dedan trafficked 
ill ivory, ©bony, and precious clothes for chariots ; 
Qud precious stones, apices, and gold w<uo the 


products sold in Tyre by the people of Shoba 
and Raamah. At the present day, the groat trading 
race of Central Asia are the Povindah. They 
conduct all the traffic between British India and 
the Amu Darya valley. They are a pastoral race, 
but portions of their tribes and some of their 
clans carry goods to Dehli, Cawnpur, Benares, 
and even to Calcutta, Bombay, and the Dekhan, 
and return with the spices and produce of the 
East to Ghazni, Kalat-i-Ghilzae, Kkbul, Kandahar, 
and Herat. Their chief clans are tbo Lohani, 
Nasir, Niazi, Kharoti, with subdivisions Daotani, 
Mian Khel, Miani, Kundi, and smalKr clans, Miti, 
Suliman Khel, and Mashuni. 

They bring to India dried fruits, drugs, spices, 
silks, woollens, pashminas, felts, horses, cattle, 
camels, and carry away British and Indian manu- 
factures of every kind. Camels arc their ordinary 
means of carriage. The imports and exports at 
tho Indus ferries of the Dchra Ismail Khan district 
are valued at 59 lakhs, or half a million steiling. 

They are wealthy, have fine horses, and can 
muster about 14,000 fighting meu. In a region 
so full of wars, tbo perseverance with which thev 
continue their successful entorprisc merits all 
praise. Between Kabul and Katiawaz, the Kafila 
can travel scjmrately, but from Katiawaz to 
British territory they have to move for mutual 
protection in one great body. They are in truth 
soldier merchants, moving in bodies 5000 to 1 0,000 
strong, heavily arme l, under an elected chief 
with tho title of khan, marching like an army, 
witli advanced guard and rear guard, aud flanking 
parties, in some parts with daily skirmishes, 
occasionally pitched battles, and when halting at 
night, p(»sting sentries and throwing out pickets. 
Major Edwardcs says ho hardly ever saw a 
Povindah who had not ono or more wounds on his 
bedy ; and the loss of an eye, broken noses, scarred 
skulift, lame leg.-, nwd imitilati'd arms are almost 
as common as freckles in England. 

The Kharoti section to tlie W. aud N.W. of the 
Wuziri have 1 5iK) tents. Their climate in winter 
is very severe. Many of thc:n are ouite fair. In 
spring they live on milk, ghi, Kooroot, and 
cheese. 

(>n!y militant m.a-chants of this description 
ccniKi c rer hr ve made a profit owl of a cofiimcrco 
whitU hud to traveroc diflieult ir.ountain ranges, 
tbrungh savage robber tribes^ and tho countries 
between theiii seamed witli the customs lines 
of greedy, short-sighted chiefs. Besides tho 
demands of the governments, they are subjected 
lo the exaction of the officials and potty chiefs 
At every stage of their route, and the black- 
mail of the various tribes through which they 
pjirtH,— the Turkoman on the Ox us, the Uzbak 
robbers of Miizar Sharif, the Tartars of ^ the 
Diwht i-Biifed, tl;o Hazjira of Syghan and Bisut, 
tho Wurdnk between Kabul and Ghazni, the 
llotuk between Ghazni and Katiawaz, tho Suli- 
man Khel of Katiawaz, and the Woziri between 
them and the Indus valley. Sorely harassed, at 
every step losing men, horses, camels, bales of 
merchandise, bribing, cajoling, bullying, defying, 
ami fighting, twice every year the caravans of 
these martial traders, seeking their precarious gams, 
battle their desolate way through the deserts of 
Bokhara, tho defiles of tho Paropaiuisus, the 
Ghilziqj plateau, and the passes of the Suliman 
range, across' the Indus to the Panjab. Their 
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Kafilahave to pass the Suliinan mountains in one 
great company for mutual protection. Every 
year they lose a hundred or more men, and at 
least two per cent, of their camels, besides 
some hundred loads of goods. If the routes 
were made safe, they might make four trips 
annually. They leave their families at the foot of 
the hills, and enter British India in October, the 
largest body moving by Multan, and the smaller 
by Bahawalpur and Sirsa to Dehli, Benares, and 
Calcutta. They bring the wool of Kerman to 
Amritsar and Ludhiana, raw silks, gold and 
silver wire, fruits; and carry back cotton and 
woollen fabrics, scarfs, the gold thread of Dehli, 
the brocades of Benares, drugs, indigo, etc. 
The passes from which they emerge arc the 
Gomal, Manjhi, Shekh Haidar, and Zarkani. 
They undertake the safe custody of the passes on 
the border of tlie Dehra Ismail district south of 
Tank limits for six months in the year, without 
any special considerations being granted them by 
the Indian Government. 

The Nasir are the strongest of all the sections. 
They have been estimated to number from 1850 
to 12,000 families. They are mimtory, dwelling 
in summer among the Tokhi and Ohtak Ghilzae, 
and moving in winter to the Derajat. They trade 
less than other sections, but depend on their 
docks and herds for food, clothing, and tents. 
IKeir sheep and camels are numerous. They are 
small of stature, ugly, aud black ; are rude and 
squalid in their general appearance, and barbarous 
in their manners. They are one of the chief 
trading clans between Hindustan and Kborasan. 

The Lohani section have three branches, — 
Daulat Kliel, Paui, and Mian Khel. The first 
two and part of the Mian Khel have settled to 
agriculture. The remainder of the Mian Khel 
are traders, the men in. summer visiting Bokhara, 
Saroarcand, and Kiibul, a guard being left to pro- 
tect the women in their felt tents ; in the winter 
they move through the Gomal pass to the Derajat, 
when some of them proceed to Lahore and 
Benares, and return in April to revisit Karabagh 
and Pana. 

The Aka Khel are a poor tribe of the Povindah. 
Three of their divisions visit British territory for 
trade, bringing fruits and cloths. They have a 
considerable number of camels. 

lohani, a section of the Povindah, arc descended 
from Nuh, Hon of Ismail, and arc rightly called 
Nuhani. Null had two wives, — Shiri, from whom 
arc sprung the Mnorat and the Tori ; Tori had 
hvo sons,— Mama, Mian, Tahir, Hod, and l^alakh. 
Mama's dcHCcndantH are the Daulat Khel of Tank,' 
Isa Khel, ami Mian Khel. The Daulat Khel, agii- 
culturmts in the Ihdira Ismail Kliuii district, form 
Hio predotninant tribe in 'I'unk, which is a semi- 
itidu{ieijdurit nortiuii of the Didira iKinail Khun dis- 
trict. Kati khel, asecthni of Daulat Kliei Loliiuii 
Povindah, also reside at Tank. 

The Alt Khel are a poor branch of the great 
Gliilsae tribe ; a few trade on their own account, 
but the majority hire out their camels to the 
Sttliman Khel, with whom they tnivel. A camel 
load is about 3) niaunds, and they charge Rs 5 to 
Hs. 5^ a inaund from Khorasan to tlm Daman. 

The Daotaui tribe of the l^oviiidah luave uttio 
sections or khel, vis. Badin, llasati, Ibrahim, Madu, 
Nuso, liana, Sado, Sankimi, aud Usmaitzai. ^ They 
live at Wana, and come down iu three Kcrt after 


the Kharoti. They bring silk, pashm, carpets, 
charas, and are one of the richest of the Povindah 
tribes. 

The Klvaroti tribe in Afghanistan inhabit the 
district of Karabagh and the table^lands of Dur 
Tselae, Saroba, and Sar-Afzai on the E. borders 
of Khorasan ; their khel are three, — Zadu, I, and 
Adu, with numerous subdivisions, about 15,000 
to 20,000 souls. The Povindah and agricultural 
Kharoti are of the same clan ; the Povindah 
Kharoti are Ghilzae. They are friendly with the 
Lohani and Ghilzae Povindah, with the exception 
of the Suliman Khel, with whom they have an old 
and very bitter blood feud ; they are at enmity 
with the Waziri. 

Purmuli, or Fermuli, or Hurmuli, a bravo aud 
warlike race, about 8000 in number, residing 
south of the Kabul river near Orglum in the 
Kharoti country, and to the west of Kabul. They 
carry on an unceasing hostility with the Kharoti 
tribes around them. Some are soldiers in the 
Amir’s army, and some engage in trade. They 
occupy the lands at the head of the IV'^aziri 
country. 

The Pashai race, in Afghanistan, were formerly 
very numerous, but are now greatly reduced, their 
remnants being found in tlie districts of Muudal, 
Chitela, Parena, Koondee, Seva Koolman, Nijrao, 
Lughmau, Koh Karinj, Kunar, Bajawar. The 
Panjsher people arc probably Pashai, though 
calling themselves Tajak. They and the Nijrao 
inhabitants speak the Pashai dialect. The Sad 
of Taghai and the Dara Mir are also probably 
Pashai. The Pashai are mentioned repeatedly by 
Lieut. Leech as one of the most numerous tribes 
in the Panjsher valley and adjoining passes. These 
are supposed to be Muhammadans, but as the 
name is mentioned also by Kiphinstone as that of 
one of the Kafir tribes, part of them in the moun- 
tains may have retained their heathenism and in- 
dependence. 

The Safi, with about 280C fighting men between 
Pashui and Shewa, occupy the north siiie of the 
hills on the left bank of the Kunar river. The 
Safi understand Pukhto, but speak the Pashai. 
They inhabit the valley of Dara Nur, the hills to the 
north of Jalalabad, and between that division and 
the Kafir country, also the valleys of Harhot and 
Daminj to the west of Dara Nur. They are a 
straightforward, manly race, with florid complexion, 
light eyes and hair. They have bee -hives, and 
make wine aud vinegar. 

The Safi occupy Dara Nur, Dara Mozar, Dara 
I’cch, and the valleys oiiening on the Khonar 
river, aud iu a district called Surkh Khauibar, 
south of B.tjnwar. In UabePs time they were 
Kafirs. They were expelled by the (Ihilzae from 
the lands to the south of Taghow, and between 
Kiibul and Jalalabad. Nadir Shah cultivated a 
friendship with them. 

South of the Safi, at Bahi, the first march from 
Gosliter, on the Jalalabail river towards Bajawar, 
are a people calletl Vegliaiii, who consider them- 
selves Afglmns, but are probably converted Kafir, 
for iliey speak a dialect which no Afghan can 
understand. 

The Buniki race, who claim to be of A rub 
origin, occupy liOgur ami Butkak, in the Ghilziu^ 
iiortion of the Afghan country, aud are said to 
have been settled there, south of the Kabul river, 
by the Sultan Muhtiiud iu the 1 Ith ceuUiry. Their 
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number is about 8000 families, but they armnge 
thcmHolvoR into tribcH with chiefs. They are 
good soldiers. 

The Jnji tribe dwell in the valleys of the Hariab 
and its tributaries. They have about 700 or 800 
families. They are much at feud with one another ; 
each house is separate, and in the form of a square. 
Thi‘v form a circle for their wild war-dance. 

The Mehrani tri>>c inhabit the slopes of the 
Takht-i-8uliman next to the Shirani ; they are 
great inarauderH. 

The Kakar inhabit the extreme S.E. corner of 
Afghanistan. They claim to be descended from 
a man named Sharif - ud - Din, whom Mahomed 
converted and gave the name of Abdur liashid, 
with the title of Pret Khnii. Ho is said to have 
had five sons, — Shirani, Tarin, Miuni, Barechi, and 
Umar-ud-Din, all founders of clans. From the 
extreme antiquity of the Kakar clan it has 
branched largely, and the Arabi Khel or race of 
Mulla, the Taemuni of Ghor, the Firoz Kohi 
Hazara, the Kayani tribe of Seistan, the Utman 
Khel, and the Gakar, all claim connection with 
(hem. The Kayani tribe are commonly called 
Balucb, but they acknowledge then selves and are 
recognised descendants from the Saugor Khel 
Kakars. They are scattered all over Afghanistan ; 
a branch is in Kashmir on the banks of the Jhelum, 
and the asabetida trade of Herat is in their hands. 
They number 14,000 to 20,000 fighting men, 
viz. : 


1000 

1100 


Kahizai, .... 
Hrimzazai. .... 
Hhahozai. Alizai, and 

Tcnizai 900 

KhiUarzai and others, 200 


Jalazai 2000 

MunaKhcl, . . . 3000 
Kadizai, .... 2000 
Usman Khel, . . . 200 
Abdiilnzai, .... 2000 

The Kakar country in the headwaters of the 
liOra is wild and inaccessible. It forms a square 
of about 180 miles between the Atchakzai country, 
the Spin Tarin, the Suliman range, and Baluch- 
istan. Hut Kakars named Casia occupy in part 
the valley of Slial. The Punni clan, in Sewi and 
Sew^istan, i.s Kakar. 

The Jalazai section number only alx)ut 110 
fighting men. The Alizai clan is agricultural and 
pastoral, and arc said to number 10,000 fighting 
men. They are peaceably inclined, and every 
winter large numbers come to Dehra Qhazi Khan 
to labour as wood and graas cutters and road- 
makcis. 

The Musa Khel branch are in the hills beyond 
the Baluch, to the west of Dehra Ghazi Khan 
district and tlie Kala Iloh range, three or four 
days' journey from Mangrota or Vihowa. Their 
sections are Balel, Umas, and I^har. They could 
assemble 3000 fighting men. 

The Shabozai, said to be an offshoot of tbe 
Kakars, number 200 fighting men. 

I'hc Bar Namai Kakar are about twenty miles 
south* west of Mekhtar, and the Khojah are an 
offshoot from them. 

Among the widely-distributed Kakar race there 
are many differences in manners and in personal 
appearsDce. At the lime of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
a warlike tribe of Ghakkar, Gukkar or Kahkar 
were in the Salt Range or Jhow mountains be- 
tween the Indus and Behut (Hvdaspes), and at an 
early period of their history they would seem to 
have Men given to infanticide. They are sup- 
posed to the descendants of the moontaineers 
whose chief, Ambisaces, sent ambassadors with 


presents to Alexander. Baber writes the name 
Gukcr, but it is also written Ghuka and Khaka. 

Tbe Khostwal is a Pathan tribe occupying the 
valley of Khost in Afghanistan, for 40 miles along 
the bhamil or Kheti river. Their five divisions 
or Khel are the Ismail, Matun, Manduzai, Shamal, 
and Lakan, and they numlier GOOO to 8000 souls. 

The Abdul Rahman Khel, of Khost, inhabit the 
Matun district of that valley, also, therefore, 
called Matuni. They are a branch of tbe Karani 
clan, and arc also Mamuri. They number about 
1000 fighting men, and arc mostly agricultural. 

The Makbal is a quiet, peaceable tribe living to 
the north of the Mangal and west of the Jaji. 
Some of them dwell in the Khost valley. 

Vanicha, a Pathan tribe of 300 fighting men. 
Their Zargwal section dwell near Bahian, and the 
Khorasani in the hills bordering Khoraf an. 

The Tajak are the aborigines of the country, and 
are not Afghans. Alexander probably found them 
there, as fire-worshippers, speaking Sanskrit or 
PehlevL They form the industrial part of the 
population of the khanates of Uzbak, Khiva, 
Bokhara, Khokand, and Kasbgaria, also in Far- 
ghana, in Khorasan and in Baluchistan, all over 
Afghanistan from Jalalabad to Herat, and from 
Kandahar to Balkh, also in Persia, Turkestan 
east and west, scattered and unconn ccU^d, mixed 
with the Uzbaka, Afghana, Persiana, Baluch, and 
Brahui, but with independeut governmenta in 
in Darwaz, Karatagin, Vakhan, and Badakhshan. 
I'hey seem to have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of all these countries, and to have been pushed 
aside by more martial, advancing, and conquering 
races. They ^ak Persian, and in Turkestan and 
Afghanistan, Tajak and Parsivan are synonymous 
terras ; but in the west they are also called Sart 
Tausik or Taujik is the name applied to the Arabs 
in all Peblevi writings ; but they themselves at 
present derive their name from Taj, a crown or 
head ornament. They are supposed to be of the 
same race as those of Kafiristan, Chitral, Shaghnan, 
and Hoshan. The Tajak are a handsome race, 
athletic, tall, with fair complexions, and lively, 
sociable temperaments. They wear the costume 
and follow the customs of the races amongst whom 
they are dwelling ; but they are of settled habits, 
mostly agriculturists, or engaged in all the industries 
of towns. They are sunni Muhammadans, and 
are quiet, orderly, frugal, and industrious people. 
Some of them, under the term Turk, serve in the 
army of the Amir of Kabul and in the Panjab 
Irregular Force. They are, next to tbe Afghans, 
t]|io most powerful race in that country, and com- 
pose the principal part of the population round 
Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, Balkh, the Kohistan of 
Kabul, Chitral, Gilgit, Shaghnan, Ba^lakhshan, 
Karatagin, Vakhan, Darwaz, the small states north 
of the Hindu Kush, of Doshi, Khiiijan, Indarab, 
Khost, Firing, and Vereukh ; the Baraki of 
I^gar, the Fermuli of Urghun, the Sardehl of 
Zurmet, and the Shabregi and Sarbandi of 
Seiston are Tajaks. Tbe BanJti inhabit Byak, 
Logar, and part of Butkak, mixed with Ghilzae. 
In 1809 they had 8000 families. The Logar 
branch speak Persian, those of Butkak apeak a 
language called Baraki. They are more respected 
than other Tajaks. The river of the Panisher 
valley in Afghanistan rises on the south of the 
Hindfu Kush in tbe Khawak pass. The orchards 
and mulberry plantations furnish the staple 
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support of it« itiluibitaotn. The PanjRhori, lilto 
the rest of the Kohiatani, am Tajake. They arc 
su^ni Muhammadans ami bi^^<»tca. They form 
leagues with the Kafirs, exchanging hoslages. 
They have been independent since the time of 
Tirniir, but every man is for hirnRolf, and l)»c 
whole valley is fdlcd with turbuh'nco and strife. 
They could assetnblo 10,000 imm. They arc 
good soldiers. 

The Tajak in the Surkh Rud <liBtrict of Jalala- 
bad division have 2H27 houses. The Parsivan 
who came with the army of Nadir Shah and 
settled in towns, are merchants and in various 
trades ; in villages they are shepherds and agri- 
culturists. 

Kazzilbash formed part of one or more of the 
seven Turkish tribes that embraced the party of 
Shah Ismail, the founder of the SafTavi dynasty. 
This sovereign, to <U8tingnish tlnun from ilic 
others, gave them a kind of red cap, hence th(*ir 
name of *Red head,* Kazzilbanh. The seven 
tribes were Oustajalu, Chainlu, Nikahi, Baharhi, 
Zoolkaddar, Kajar, and Afshar. When Nadir 
Shah marched towards Dchli, he had twelve thr.u- 
sand fighting Kazzilbasli witli him. When he 
quitted that city, on his return, he left behind 
him three Imndred of these, wins with other 
troops, were directed to bring away his treasure, 
and follow him. Tliey passed tiuough Kabul ; 
but when within two days’ !n«arch of Kamlahar 
they heard of his death, and a few days after- 
wards, Ahmad, Nadir s lieutenant, arrived, attended 
by five or six hundred Daurani ; he seized the 
treasure, and took the Kazzilbnah into his service, 
and his kind treatment of them induced ethers to 
come from the neighbourhood of Tabreez, Mashid, 
Kirroan, and Shiraz, in Persia, where the true 
Kazzilbash exercise the profession of horse- 
breeders, shepherds, and cultivators. There are 
now perhaps al)Out ten thousand Ka7.zilbash in the 
city of Kfibul, who arc ever ready to serve as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the most 
wealthy, the most intelligent, and the most in- 
fiuential men at Kabul. Under the Amirs of 
Kabul they have served as body-guards, and still 
retain their own language. They are known in 
that city as Ghulam Khani or Ghulam-i-Shah, 
lit. household or royal slaves. They have three 
Hoctions, the Jawansher, Afshar, and Morad 
Khani. The Jawansher are of Turk descent from 
Shisha, have several sections, and form the 
principal part of the Kazzilba.sh. 

The Kazzilbash are good horsemen ; they con- 
stitnte the bulk of the cavalry and artillery of tha 
Amir of Kabul. They are also found in the 
Indian army irregular cavalry. In Afghanistan 
they are also merchants, petty traders, scribes, 
physicians, secretaries, and stewards. They speak 
reraian and Torki. 

The Jat in Afghanistan, about 300,000 in 
number, are Sunni Muhammadans; they are 
mostly very poor, — farm servants, barbers, 
musicians, and swears. 

The Hindki are xiindos of the Khatri class, 
residing all over Afghanistan, even amongst the 
wildest tribes, who could not get on without tliem. 
They pay a cajritation tax, are not allowed the 
open worship of their religion, nor to give evi« 
dence in a court of iustlce, nor to appear on hoiw*? 
back. The Paraneneh Hindki are found In the 
Pander ralley at the head of the Swat valley, 


abo in the Haim district in British torritorv, In 
Pcslmwur, Kohat, and in the Hazara country. 
They are tnidcra, and of recognised integrity. 

Arabs have colonics in the Jalalabad <liRtri<d., 
Bajawar, Pcslmwur, and Pughman. The Jalal- 
abad Arabs arc well conducted, they are pastoral 
and agricultural. They speak Persian, and believe 
that their ancestors came with Timur. 

Jews are found throughout the country in 
small numbers. 

A few Balncli tribes pasture their flocks and 
herds in the southern parts. 

Kaw'al (Qu. Khawal) are a tribe of thieves and 
fortune-tellers, who wander about the Pughman 
mountains. 

The Sadu tribe, in the Pughman hills, much 
resemble gipsies in habits and mode of life ; they 
arc fortune-tellers and t!ueve.s. 

The Afghan arc all Muhammadans, having been 
converted to this creed within half a century from 
the first promulgation of tliat religion. The 
majority of the tribes are of the sunni sect 
The shiah scctarisns are the Badakhsi, Vaki, 
Seistani, Tajak, Kazzilbash, Hazara, Turi, Bangash. 
Some of the Orakzai, Dawari, Khostwal, Jaji, 
Ghilrali, and some Kohistani. 

The J^arsivan and Aimak, who are subject to 
the Afghans, profess Muhammadanism. Besides 
tlie two sects just mentioned, some arc of the Ali 
llnhi schism. 

The government of the tribes is a democracy, 
their representation and self-government being 
by their Jirgah and Ulus, but, like most rude 
people, no man’s nationality extends beyond his 
own clan. 

Tho mother of a betrothed girl connives at the 
engaged couple meeting ; this is called Nam-zad- 
bazi, literally betrothed happiness. 

The Afghan are the only people of Central Asia 
who in comparatively recent times have come to 
reside to any considerable extent in British India, 
They have never, however, migrated in large 
bodies, but have accompanied the Muhammadan 
rulers of India, all of whom have entered from 
Afghanistan, and brought bodies of tho Afghan 
with them. They are known in India by them- 
selves and othera by the name of Pathan. Some 
of these have settled in many places throughout 
Northern India and in some parts of the south, as 
far south as Hyderabad, Kurnool, and Cuddapah, 
some of them in villages, where they own and 
cultivate the soil. These have been in coosidcr- 
able ninnbers in the native army of British India, 
and {particularly in the corps of irregular cavalry, 
and in Northern India, in the civil service of 
Government A few Pathan settlements are found 
ill the Panjab and about Debli, and they are 
numerous in the Upper Doab and Rohilkband. 
Pathan principalities, joghirs, and families are 
met with all over India, and the Begum of Bhopal 
is of Afghan descent. — Bnn$tn ; Cmeutta Review ; 
Campbell; Chemey; Elphinstone^e Hist of Caubul ; 
Ferrier's Hist of the Afghans; Latham's Ethno- 
logy; MohunLaVs Travels; Colonel MacGregor's 
Hi^Asia; Peschel; Tod's Rajasthan. 

BAI 1 TIOHI 8 TAK, as known to Europeans, is 
parUy Persian territory, and in part under tho 
rule of the Khan of Kaiat Its territorial divud^ 
have b«»«n alf«»*.dy noticed nndor ♦hat heading; 
what remains to be described hero are tbo multi- 
tudinons races who have found refuge in its 
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tnountain valleys. According to tlio most recent 
authoriticB, it lias an area of 140,000 square 
miles ; GO, 000 are under the Shab of Persia, in the 
Sarhad and Baluch, two mountain plateaux, and 
80,000 under the Khan of Kalnt, in the provincca 
of Sahara wan, Jhalawan, Cutcli Gandava or 
Cutchi, Las, and Makran. 

The territorial boundary between Brahui or 
Kalat Baluchistan and Persian Baluchistan has 
been defined; but the inhabitants, particularly 
those in Makran and the Kohistan, are occupants 
of the two divisions. 

Mr. Masson arranged the portion of Baluchistan 
subject to the Khan of Kalat into four sub- 
divisions : — 


Western. | 

Maritime. | 

1 Central. 

Eastern. 

Nttshki. 

lias. 1 

Saharawan. 

Cuich Uan- 

Kharan. 

Hormara. 

Kalat. 

davR. 

Mttshki. 

Persani. 

Jhalawan. 

Harand on 

Panjghur. 



the Indus. 

Koi. 



Dajil on the 

Kolwah. 



Indus. 

Jbow. 





The people are partly pastoral and nomadc, partly 
dwellers m towns, and, as indicated by their 
physical appearance, are of widely different races, 
who have pushed or been piishcd forwards from 
the S., the W., and the N.W., into their present 
sites. In the khanate of confederate tribes arc the 
Baluch tribes proper, the Hind, the Brahui, the 
Lumri, the Denwar of the capital, the Jet or Jat 
of Outch Gandava, the Babi, Arab races occupying 
the maritime provinces, the Afghans of Shaf, and 
the Hindu residents of villages. 

Baluch traditions trace their origin to Aleppo 
in Syria, from which thev emigrated, passing 
through Persia to Cutchi, Makran, and Seistan. 
They entered Sind throuf;h the Bolan pass, and 
then broke into two factions, Lishari and Hind, 
and the Lishari successfully disputed the rights 
to the water of the Jhool river. 

Dr. Cooke was inclined to the opinion that the 
Brahui were Tartar mountaineers who had gained 
a footing in the country, ultimately becoming the 
ruling race ; and that the Baluch came from the 
westward, but whether they were Scljuk Tartars 
or Arabs from Aleppo, be thinks is a matter of 
doubt. He considers the Hindus to have been 
the first colonizers of the upper part of the Brahui 
mountains, and that the Brahui ^adually settled 
amongst them ; that Sehwa, a Hindu raja, called 
in the aid of these mountain shepherds against a 
horde of depredators from the western parts of 
Multan, Shiaarpur, and Upper Sind; and that 
the Brahui, having defeatea and driven off these 
invaders, seised the government for themselves, — 
a chief of the name of Kumbar becoming Khan 
of Kalat, of whom the present khan is a lineal 
descendant. 

The other race, tbo Baluch, he says, ascribe 
their origin to the earliest Muhammadan invader 
of Persia, and are very desirous of being supped 
to be of Arab extraction. They spurn the idea 
that they are derived from one stock with the 
Afghans. The affinity of the Balncbiki to the 
Persian language favours their tradition that they 
came from the westwud ; to support which, also, 
we see that the majority of the Baluch stall dwell 
on the western frontier. 

Sir Henry Rawliuson says the Persians regard 
the Baluch as descended from Belus, king of 


Babylon. It has been said that Baluchistan was 
first applied to the territory hy Nadir Shah; 
but Ibn Haiikal, in the 10th century? says, ‘The 
Baloujcs are in the desert of Mount Kefes, and 
Kefes, in the Parsi language, is Koujc, and they 
call these two people Koujes and Baloujes.^ 

The Brahui are the dominant race. From their 
physical appearance, their language, and the sites 
which they occupy, together with their tradi- 
tions, they appear to have been a nation of 
Tartar mountaineers, who settled at a very early 
period in the southern parts of Asia, where for 
many centuries they lived an ambulatory life in 
khels or societies, headed and governed by their 
own chiefs and laws ; and at length they became 
incorporated, and obtained their present footing 
at Kalat and throughout Baluchistan. Their 
pursuits and ways of domestic life afford reason 
for belioviog that they were originally moun- 
taineers ; and some amongst them affirm that the 
very natnc demonstrates this by its signification, 
being a compound of an affix Boan, aud Hob, a 
word said to mean a hill. This tradition is sup- 
ported by the collateral evidence of the Baluch 
being called in one quarter of the country Narui, 
‘ lo wlanders,’ i.e. literally * not hillmen, * a name they 
received from the Brahui when they came amongst 
them, and evinced a preference for the champaign 
districts. 

The Khan of Kalat’s dominions extend from 
Shal or Quetta in the N. southwards to the sea 
on the coast of Makran, and from the frontier of 
Persia beyond Kharan and Panjgur on the W. 
eastward to British Sind, a length and breadth of 
about 400 miles. This territory, varied in character 
to no ordinary degree, consists of lofty, rugged 
table-land and level ground, and their climates 
exhibit the severest heat and most intense cold. 
When the plains of Cutchi are intolerable in 
the month of May, b^ reason of the intense heat, 
dust-storms, and poisonous winds, the weather 
about Quetta and Mustung resembles an English 
spring-time. 

A mountainous table-land, running north and 
south, comprises the proviuccs of Saharawaa, 
Jhalawan, and Las. It extends from the Afghan 
mountains N. of Quetta southwards to Capo 
Monze, or from lat, 40® to 26® N., a length of 340 
miles. In breadth it extends from the level plains 
of Cutchi eastward, to Nusliki on the borders of 
the Seistan desert westward, extending thus about 
150 miles, widest about the centre, but it 
gradually narrows southwards until, at Cape 
Monze, tbo range is only a few miles in width. 
The height also varies. The greatest altitude is 
attained at Kalat, about 7000 feet, where the 
climate is European; southward it rapidly de- 
clines, until in the province of Las the elevation 
is little above that of Sind. In this mountain 
range here and there are long and meandering 
valleys, but it is the natural boundary of Western 
India. 

The Kohistan of Baluchistan is the part lying 
to the westward. On its N.E. and W. It has 
sandy deserts, and on its south are various dis- 
tricts of Makran. Its principal mountains are 
those called the Sarhad between lat. 29® and 80® 
M., visible from a distance of 80 or .90 miles. In 
several jdaces ate brooks of hquid salt; p^b of 
water covered with naphtha, sulphur, mumte of 
ammonia, and hot springs. It b oocuplsd ex-^ 
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clusivcly by Bralmi, in a number of petty re- 
publicfl. 

The Badojsai and Biui tri))os of Baluch inhabit 
the difitrict of Past-i-koh west of Sibi in this 
Kohistan. 

The Memnseni tribe of Seistan and LuriRtan, 
west by north from Sliiraz, occnjiy still farther 
west in the valley of MuHhki. Tliey are the 
bravest but t!»e most savage of the tribes, and 
lead a wild, disorderly life, frequently at feud 
with their neighbours. They are the powerful 
tribe encountered by Alexander in Upper Ilac- 
triana. 

Hashkurd i.s the most wc.stern district of the 
Kohistan ; it is extremely mountainous, and is 
separated by a desert from the Persian province of 
Nurmanshahr. It is occupied by a tribe of Kurds 
who have advance<l out «.f Imristaii. They are 
pastoral, and prefer the uplands. There is a hot 
spring at Biisman, a hamlet in the Koiiistan. 

The Baluch and Brahui take their tribal names 
from the chiefs under w'hom they serve, the dis- 
trict or country to which they belong, or the 
traditions as to whence they derive their (lescent. 
Betw’een the numerous clans, blood-feuds have 
at times been long continued. 7’he authority of 
the Khan is acknowledged by tlie greater portion 
of the tribes and races in Baluchistan, and the 
khanate has treaties w ith British India. Quetta is 
now (1883) garrisoned by a British force. 

Pottinger, writing early in the lOth century, 
enumerated 74 principal tribes of Brahui, and gave 
106,760 as their fighting strength ; but he added 
that he couhl have given twice as many in(»re 
names. 

The more important of the Baluch, Brahui, and 
Afghan tribes in the khanate occupy the follow- 
ing districts : — 

Nusherwani (Baluch) in Kbaran an<l Washak and 
partly in Maskai. 

Mirwari (Brahui) in Maskai. 

Gitchki (Brahui) in Pnnchj^ur and Kej. 

Lumri or Numri in Las. They arc connect<‘d hy hloo«i 
with the Batti of Jcysulniir, and trace their an- 
cestors to Bnmar, the founder of Sainarcand. 

Kasai (Afghan) in Shal. 

Mingbal tribes and Bizanjii, Zahri,Haidarani, Kaidnuii, 
and Kambarani occupy the .Dialawan districts of 
■\Vad, Nal, Sohrab, Zaliri, and Ko/.dar. 

Baiaani, Sherwani, and Bnngalzai (lirahui)in Mustang. 
Jlakshani (Balucii? Itrahui?) in Nushki. 

Kalat by Dchwar, Brahui, liabi, Hindu, Afghan, and 
slaves. The Brahui is the dominant tribe. 

Rind (Baluch) and Jat are in Cutch Gandava, w tli 
Rind and Bugti (Rind) in the hills layoud. 
Garchani (Hind) occupy Harand. 

Baluch inhabit the hills to the W. of the N.W. 


British frontier from tin* Vihowa piss on the N. to 
the extreme limits of Jacobabad on the south and 
W4.*8t. The khanate tribes own the authority only 
of their respective chiefs, but several of them 
occupy partly khanate and partly British territory. 

Major John Jacob, C.B., writing in the year 
1864, gives the following three lists of — 


i. Tribes residing beyond British territory, and de 
facto independent of any other state. 


Khetrani. 

Lashari 

Ourohani. 


Kujjuk and 
Barozhi of 
Sibi. 


f Predatory hill 
r tribes. 


ii. The Border Baluch, who are partly within and 
partly without British territory, are as under : 
Masan. Chandia. Umrani. Kizamant 

Burdi Jetttti. Khyhlri KaihirL^ 

Dumkl JamalL Jat. KhanavL 

Jakrani. Kosa. Mhar. 


iii. Border 'JVibes living within British territo:^. These 
arc the Muzari, liurdi, Kliosa, Jemali, Jettui, 
Dumki, Jakrani, and others. 

Baluch have no written tongue, but Persian is 
usi'd, and in their traditions they claim to be Arabs 
who left Aleppo after the death of Imam Husain, 
and to have settled in Kirman and afterwards in 
Makran, while subsequently some of them went 
to Kalat and Khorasan and other places. 

3'he great Bind tribes are subdivided into 44 
branches. Tludr traditions affirm them to have 
emigrated ages ago from Damascus and Aleppo. 
Their language is the Jatki, in common with that 
of the other inliabitants of Cutch Gandava, and 
Mard-i-Bind means a brave man. The Kind of 
Cutch Gandava are of the Utanzai division. 

The Utanzai dwell at Suran ; the Dumki and 
Jakrairi dwell at Lehri ; the Doda Mari at Kahan ; 
the Bugti, in the hills east of Lehrat, Sing Saloh, 
andTeriki; the Homarari dwell at Tambu: thcJaiii- 
nlt dwell at Bojan. The Dumki, Jnkrani, Bugti, and 
Doda Mari were distinguished by their predatory 
habits. They indulged these in attacks on the 
British armies west of the Indus. The Mari 
tribe inhabit the eastern hills of Cutch Gandava, 
and were notorious for their lawless habits and 
frequent inroads on the plains. A peaceful and 
submissive portion of the tribe are in the hills 
west of the province below Jell. A large portion 
are at Adam Mari, on the S.E. frontier of Sind. 
They and the Maghazzi seem to have emigrated 
from Makran to Cutch Gandava at different 
periods, and to have become incorporated with 
the Jat cultivators. 

The following minor Bind tribes reside in the 
N.K. hills of Saharawan ; — Kallui at Lup; Kuchik 
at Kirta ; Pusbh at Johan ; Mandarari at Bod bar ; 

' and Puzh at Kajuri. 

! The Bind on the western banks of the Indus 
I are of two great tribes, the Gurchani, who inhabit 
Harand, and south of these the predatory but 
nearly independent Mazari tribe. Their sub- 
divisions are — 

A. Dwelling in the hilly region N.W. of Cutchi. 
Bugti. Gurchani. Lnr<l. Mazari. 

Ohachri. Lashari. Mari. Mundastri. 

Dirialik. 

B. Dwelling in Cutchi. 

Boledi. Ghulambulk. Kharani. 

Changia. Jalambani. Kosa. 

Dinari. .latui. N usher wani. 

Doanki. Kalui. Omrani. 

Dumki. 

The Biml section of Baluch are in small grou|)B 
or singly all over Sind, though more numerous iii 
the nortli near Jacobabad, or southwards in the 
Thur and l^nrkur districts. Rind, under Chakur, 
attached themselves to the emperor Htimayun's 
fortunes. They got a grant of land in the Bari 
Doab, and settled at Sat-gharra, on the banks of 
the Sutlej near Gogaira, and are still there, though 
not so designated. Some Baluch settled in the 
N.W. of India, to as far as Dehli, where they arc 
scattereil about in various capacities, and are often 
camel-drivers. They are large, powerful, swarthy 
men. They serve as mercenary soldiers in Arabia ; 
and latterly, in Bombay, they became labourers 
at the harbour and on the quays. 

The Maghazzi have only four families, the 
Butani at Jell being the chief. They are the 
deadly enemies of the Rind, but are probably of 
the same race. The Maghazzi are sabdiridod 


Pogb. 

Puzh. 

Kindnni. 

Utanzai. 
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into four principal fainilies or clans, of wliinli the 
Butani of Jell are the most illustrious, and pave 
the chief or sirdar to the whole. They boast of 
being able to muster 2000 fighting men ; and 
between them and the Itind a blood feud long 
existed. 7'he Maghazzt and Rind are alike 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits, opium, and 
bhang. 

The Balucb are in tribes or tomans, each under 
a hcreclitary tomandar. The tonaans arc sub- 
clividcd into clans or para, each clan with a 
hereditary Makadam or headman. Each clan lias 
sections or pali. They are a hardy, martini race, 
truthful and faithful to their engagements. They 
dismount and fight on foot with sword and 
shield. They are Muhammadans of the Runni 
sect, but arc not bigoted nor fan.atical, and have 
no hatred to the British on religious grouiulfl. 
Their courage i? open and stern ; 700 Bugti refused 
to surrender to Colonel Merewether’s horsetneu, 
though escape w'as hopeless, but a!iowc<i theni- 
selves to bo shot down till two-thirds hail falicti. 
They are averse to labour and to all instructiiui, 
coimideiing it an indignity to learn to read or 
write, 'i'hev are averse to regular serviee or to 
wear uniform. In their internal wars and blood 
feuds tlu'Y never molest women or children, though 
thi'v ran v on their contesta with the most im- 
placubk* (Munity. 

The lads who have not put on trou.sers are 
regarded tw children. Their women move fear- 
le.s3ly about the hills, gathering the fronds of 
the dwarf palm, or collecting fullers’ earth. 
Widows arc remarried to their deceased husband’s 
brother. The men wear their beards, and have 
bushy whiskers. Their turban is of cloth twisted 
like a rope; they have a sort of shirt reaching to 
the knees and plaited at the w'Jiist behind, with 
loose trousers, and a white sheet as a plaid. The 
ornaments of the women arc necklaces (hassi) 
ft torque of stiff solid metal ; a necklet (chamkalli, 
ft string of twiRt(*d silk with pointed gold beads), 
armlets, bracelets, and anklets. 

Their hou.sc8 are mean, their flocks arc small. 
They arc bad riders, though they have a good 
breed of mares, 13*2 to H I in height, well built, 
wiry, and hardy, able to carry their rider 50 to 
70 miles, with his bedding, food for man and 
horse, with matchlock, —in all about 13 stone; 
they are never shod. 

Their arms are sword and shield and nialcKiock. 
They are hardy, endure severe privation. Tiicy 
have blood feuds, — Khun-bawur, satisfaction in 
blood. 

The Narui section of Baluch arc a tall, hnneisome, 
ftctive race, with good features and expressive coun- 
tenances, not posBessing great physical strength, 
but inured to changes of climate and season, and 
accustomed to undergo every kind of hardship 
and fatigue. They fight with great gallantry, 
fearless of death, only requiring a hmler to direct 
their impetuous valour. They arc the roost savage 
and predatory of the Baluch. The Rind and 
Maghazzi Baluch resemble the Narui Baluch in size 
and stature, and, like them, have good features 
and expressive countenances, but arc less able to 
support •. .rdsbips and labour. They are of a 
daiker co our than the Narui. They are hospit- 
able. They are almost pastoral ; usually reside in 
(ghidan) tents of black felt or blanket, Btretched 
over ft framework of tamarisk (gus). The 


Narui nrefer mud hnuKcs to ti-nts. The Baluch 
are indolent, am! only rouse themselves to some 
favourite muusi-mentH. They are solier, using 
flesh meat, wheat, nml barley, enkos, rice, dates, 
cheese, bw-chh and sour milk, and soup made of 
dal or j>ca.s, scasoueil with pepper. The Narui 
principally iuliabit that portion of jlaluchistan which 
lie.s to the westward of the desert, and tliere are 
likewise clans or khc! of them a: Niisbki and in 
Seistan. 

The sections Rind and Maghazzi arc settled in 
dutch (Jaudava, to which fertile plain they have 
migrate*! 1 at different periods from\hc province of 
Makran, and Imvc* become incorporated witli the 
Jat, or euitiyator.s of the soil, as the subject.^ of 
the Xhau of Kalat : a few of these likewise re- 
sif.e in tiio hills to tlie N.E. of Cutcli (randava, 
and on the skirts of tlic dcsert.s north of Kalat. 
The ilaluch, in all the cast of Baluchistan, arc^ 
but die upper stratum of the ]iopulatiDn ; and 
tT.crc, ns also in Scistan and Ciitch (Jaudava, 
the Jat race form tiie greaic.st portion of the 
agi icultural population. 

Baluch tribes think much of goo.i blood and the 
clairn.s of long d(*scent. Balucb mothers, like those* 
of tiie Arineiuans, nebrews, Chinese, and Afghans, 
sec the proofs of their daughter’s marriage. 

Baluch have a code of honour, to wliich they 
scrupulously adi.ere, and have far more nobility 
of character and rnsnliness of di.Rpositioii than 
Afghans. The Afghans swcrc not to molest 
British troops when retiring from Ki'ibul, never- 
theless destroyed the brigade. Tin*. Baluch swore 
to keep faith w’ith Captain Browne and iiis garrison 
in Kaiuiri, and escorted them safely to the plain.?, 
though quite at their mercy and ilepcndeiit on 
them even for water. The Baluch closes witli his 
enemy in the fight, sw'ord ami shield in hand ; the 
Afghan engsges with m.atcliiock, firing from a 
distance, if possiblo under cover, and seldom 
closing with liia enemy. 

Baluch women gciieraily worir the gagh-gho, a 
long shift resembling hit English night-shirt, but 
opening uebind between the stioulders, and with 
half arms. It is UBiially made of red or white 
stuff, ami reaches almost down to the ankles. Red 
is the fashionable colour, ancJ elaborately worked 
at me breasi. 

The men wear their hair long and flowing over 
the shoulders, whilst & luxuriant beard falls over 
tlie brea.st. The women ue their hair in a knot 
behind, brushing it smooth in front, and keeping 
it in place by a fixature. The colour of the hair 

frequently brown or red. 

Baluchistan grows wheat, barley, millet, and 
rice, but mutton and milk preparations arc the 
staple articles of food ; asafoDtida is largely used. 

Jaloh is a scorching hot wind of the Baluchistan 
desert, it is frequent in the eastern low-lyiug 
province of Cutch vJandava or Ciitchi ; it hlow.s 
also in the sandy deserts bordering on Routhcru 
Afghanistan, and is often fatal to animal life. 

Lea(l mines arc worked, at Kappar or Sekran iii 
Central Baluchistan. 

The Brahui are confined to the mountain 
districts, in which also are tribes from several 
sources ; for instance, Jhalawan has Rajput 
descendants, the Bolcdi is of Arab descent, and 
the Kamburani claim to be Abyssinian. 

The typical Brahui are certain tribes in Sahara- 
wan and Jhalawan, They have, both in featnr< 
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and speech, indications of a Mongoloid or Turanian 
origin. They are hardy, often migratory. Their 
political chief is the Khan of Kaiat. They arc 
Sunni Muhammadans. 

The more unsettled and wandering Brahui 
reside in one part of the country during Bumrocr, 
and migrate for the winter season. They likewise 
change their immediate place of resort many 
times, in search of pasturage for their flocks, — a 
practice rare among the Baluch tribes. They 
differ so much from the Baluch in external 
appearance, that it is almost impossible to mistake 
one for the other. The Brahui, instead of the tall 
figure, long visage, and raised features of tlicir 
fellow-countrymen, are stout and squat, have short, 
thick bones, with round faces and flat lineaments. 
The title Kamburani is a general one for all the 
Brahui. The Kamburani are subdivided into 
distinct gradations of rank, called Ahmadzai 
and Khnni. The first supplies the khan, and 
the Khani are of the secondary rank of chiefs ; 
while the Kamburani include all the remainder of 
the tribe, though in common use is applicable to 
the whole body. They receive wives from, but do 
not marry their daughters into, other tribes. 

Brahui arc found throughout Baluchistan, but 
chiefly occupy the mountainous regions of Jhala- 
wan and Sahara wan, while Kaiat, the capital, is 
their headquarters. They are hardly to bo sur- 
passed in activity, strength, and hardiness, being 
alike inured to the cold of the mountains of Baluch- 
istan and to the heat of Cutchi. The women of 
the Bizanju tribe, and those of the Nichari near 
Kaiat, arc cstccmcii very handsome ; but the ex- 
posure to which they are subjected during their 
migrations soon bronzes the face, and they 
acquire a hardy, masculine appearance. At the 
commencement of the winter months, all migrate 
to the plains, and many leave the hill country as 
early as the middle of September. On a march 
th^ sustain incredible labour. 

The Gurganani Brahui take their name from 
the Persian Gurg, a wolf. 

Kamburani Brahui are estimated to have 1000 
fighting men. They arc supposed to have come 
from Abyssinia, Kambur in Baluchi meaning an 
Abyssinian. It is said also to mean a tortoise. 

Brahui and Baluch arc equally hospitable, but 
the Brahui are the more quiet and industrious 
race, with habits averse to the rapine and violence 
to which the Baluch tribes are addicted. In 
ersonal bravery and endurance of privations and j 
ardships, the Brahui are esteemed superior to all i 
the neighbouring races. Their gratitude is lasting. | 
and their fidelity conspicuous. They are mild ana 
inoffensive in manner, though uncouth and un- 
civilised. Their women are not Bccluded. 

The tribes, especially the Brahui mountaineers, 
reside in tomans, or collections of tents. Thepc 
tents are made of goats* hair, black or atriped ; the 
furniture is very simple,— a few rnetal cooking- 
pots, a stone hand-mill, and some rough carpets 
and rugs, with a distaff for spinning wool, and a 
hookah, arc all that arc usually found in a Brahui 
tent. That of the chief may periiaps be lietter 
furnished, and he is richer than his neighbours in 
flocks and herds. The dress of the lower orders 
is made up of a long tunic, trousers loose at the 
feet, and a black or brown greatcoat or cloak, 
usually of felt, kamrband, and sandals. • Th^y 
wear a small cap, either fitting tight to the out- 
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line of the head, or dome-shaped, with a lansel on 
the top. Those of the higher classes arc elabor- 
ately ornamented with gold thread. A f( *w Avear 
turbans; and the Baluch have them preposterously 
large, of Avhito muslin. The higher classes are 
someAvhat better dressed, and carry loongecs or 
scarfs, which they throw around their shoulders in 
exactly the same manner as a Scotcliman wears 
his plaid, and as tlie ancient Irish Avorc them long 
ages ago. 

Safumtwan province, in Central Baluchistan, 
is about 10,000 square miles. The population 
docs not exceed 50,000. This elevated plateau 
is the more northern of tlio Baluch confederate, 
provinces, and runs with the Afghan drsl riots 
of Peshin and Toba, and is separated on the 
east by a range of hills from Dadar and Cutch 
Gatidava. It has only the Bolan river and a few 
rivulets, but the climate is cool, and the rains 
ensure good grain harvests. Quetta, Kot, or 
Shal is one of its districts, and snow lies there for 
two months of the year. The population consists 
of the Kassi (Kaasye) tribe of Afghans, who 
claim affinity Avith the 8afi clans ; but in spring 
and summer numerous Brahui tomans range over 
its plains. Its caiiital, called Slial by the Baluch, 
by the Afghan is called Quetta, an equivalent 
for * kot* or fort, Bonictiines Shal-Kot. 

The Shal valley was ceded to Nasir Khan of 
Kaiat by Ahmad Shah, the first Daiirani sovereign. 
It has many small divisions and villages. Its 
capital, Shal or Quetta, is very unhealthy from 
July to September. 

Part of the ShcrAvani Brahui dwell in Shal. 
The Sherwani occupy also exclusively Khad and 
Kishna, but reside with other tribes in Slial and 
Mustung. They take their name from their belief 
that they came from Sherwan on the Caspian. 

Mustung has a hcaltliy climate and fertile soil. 
It contains no Afghans, the fixed inhabitants are 
Dehwar, mixed with the Kaisani, Sherwani, 
Mahmud Shahi, Bangal-zai, Lari, and Sirphera 
tribes of Brahui. 

The Raisani, the most respectable of the Sahara- 
wan tribes (from Raia, Arabic for ruler), arc able 
to raise 600 fighting men. The Raisani furnisli 
the chief of Saharnwau, whose place on all state 
occasions is on the right of the Kluin of Kaiat, the 
chief of Jhalawan being on the left. They are 
traders, horse-dealers. 

The Lari Brahui occupy the valley of Nermuk 
in Sabarawan, but reside also at Mustung and 
Sbal, with other tribes. 

Sirphera, literally head-ahearers, dwell in Saha- 
rawan and Cutchi. They reside iu summer in 
Gurchani, and during winter in Cutch Gandava. 
Pliny mentions the Saraparae near the Oxus. 

Mangachar has a feAV dispersed hamlets. 1 1 is 
well irrigated with canals, and the whole plain is 
intersected with dams to preserve the rain. The 
tomans are scattered over the plain. Many brood 
mares are kept. It is separated from Mustung by 
a lengthened valley termed Khad, in Avhich the 
Sherwani tribe of Brahui dwell. The Brahui 
tribes on the cast border with the Mandawari, 
Kuchik, and Puzh Rind tribes and the Ghazghi 
Brahui, adjacent to Cutch Gandava. The Lai»ghao 
arc ill Mangachar. 

Diisht-i-h€’Dnulat belongs to the Kurd Brahui 
tribes. It is in the northern part of SaharaAvan 
and Avest of the Bolan Hills, and is about 15 miles 
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iu length and breadth. In spring it is clothed of Saharnwan. Snow schlom falls. Th(‘ Ziggar 
with lovely flowers and grasses, and is then Mingal at one time occupied the Dasht-i-Gorati 
covered with the tomans of the Kurd, who retire near Kalat, but their increasing numbers coni- 
to Merv after the harvest of autumn, and then pciled them to emigrate into Nushki, dispossess* 
p^atory bands of Khaka roam over the ground, ing the Itakshani, of whom two tomans or clans 
The Kurd posBcss algo Tikari in Cutch Gandava. still reside at Nushki. They have a much-valued 
Their sections are the Made-zai, Shadan - zai, breed of horses, called Tarji. Their flocks arc very 
Zirdad-zai, Shadi-zai, and Massutari. A pastoral numerous. 

tribe of Kurd occupy the Kohistan. The Nusherwani, the ruling tribe in Khavani, 

The Kkaran province, in which lie two small extend into Nushki, others into Baluch Makran, 
towns, is occupied by a Rind tribe of Persian Panjgur, and Kolwah. 

origin, called the Nusherwani, of whom the Alif- Sageti (Sajadi?) have about 700 adult men. 
zai are one branch. They cultivate a little They inhabit the valley of Graisha in Jhalawnn. 
wheat and barley, but insufficient for their own They are supposed to be descendants from a 
wants. They claim a descent from Nusherwan portion of the force that marched southwards 
similar to the Udaipur Rajputs. They are the with Alexander. The chief family of the tribe arc 
dominant tribe in Kharan. The Dagari and <ho Saki, distinctly of Scythian origin. They arc 
Hijbari tribes are said to be the original owners. of those Sakac who formed part of Alexander’s 
The Rodani Rind are at Ashi Khan and army, and whose country is stated by Dr. Wilson 
Puden, the Gbazghi and Samalari are in the hills to have been that lying between the Paropamisan 
west of Khanak, and the Sunari in Daaht-i- mountains and the Sea of Ural. It is not im- 
Goran. probable that they accompanied Alexander as far 

Jhalawan province boa that of Sabarawan on as the south of Sind, and, returning with Cratcrus 
the north and west, Las-Beyla on the south, and up the Moolla pass, settled in their present 
Cutch i and Sind on the east. It lies between position. Sakfc still occupy the borders of the 
lat 26*^ and 29® N., and long. 05® and 67® E., and Caspian. 

comprises the districts of Sohrab, Zahri, BtOghwan, Zahri or Jabri, a Brahui tribe in Jhalawan. 
Khozdar, Zidi, Kappar, W'^ad, and Nall, together Nushki is an extensive province west of Jhala- 
with the hills occupied by the Mingal, Bizanju, wan. It has several towns and castles, and is 
and Samalari Brahui. The inhabitants arc pas- inhabited by Mehmasani, Nusherwani, and 
toral, and have largo flocks of sheep. Jlialawan Mirwari. 

has leas elevation than Sabarawan. Many of Mirwari Brahui are in Nushki, Jao, and Kolwah 
the tribes arc supposed to be of Rajput origin ; in Baluchistan. 

and, until lately, the practice of infanticide The Mehmasani have branches in Seistan and 

was prevalent amongst them. Near Bagwana in the hills of Luristan. 

Dr. Cook saw a cave in the rock filled with the Kalat town, in lat. 29° N., and long. 00® 40' 

dried mummy-liko bodies of infanta, some of which E., is the capital of Baluchistan. It is 7000 

when seen had a comparatively recent appearance, feet above the sea, in a narrow valley, with 
The fixed population in their little towns does the hills of Cutch Gandava on its east. Its soils 
not exceed 10,000, and are greatly exceeded by the arc rich, and it has one permanent stream, with 
pastoral tribes. The great Brahui tribes of Mingal several of the karez aqueducts. Kalat district is 
and Bizanju give them the preponderance. The tho principal district of the Brahui race. The 
Bagwana valley is all well cultivated. town was taken by storm by the British Indian 

Bizanju Brahui inhabit the districts of Nall, army on the 13th November 1839, from the 
Urnach, and Kolwah, also Orinara in Makran. northern or Mustung gate. Tho population 
They have 10 sections, — Taniarari, Mubamniadari, consists of the dominant Brahui, and of Baluch, 
Gabarari, Umarari, Niiidowari, Ludani, Lot<ani, Dehwar, Babi, Afghans, Ghilzae, and slaves. The 
Chanal, Baduzi, and Siapad. Many of the sections miri or citadel has the palace of tho khan. The 
occupy the Urnach valley. The two great divisions, Babi suburb is on the south side ; Brahui, Ghilzae, 
the tjmarari and Tamarari, are west of, but on Afghans, and others dwell in the Past-i-Shahr, 
the same hills os, the Mingal. They arc a violent and Afghans aro in all the suburbs. The number 
people, and much addicted to rapine. of the inhabitants has been stated at 12,000, and 

*^)harzai is a predatory tribe in the Chiru Nal that of its bouses at 800. Tho Ahmadzai branch 
valley in Jhalawan. of the Kamburani is the section of the Brahui to 

Khozdar, a sub'district of Jhalawan, has the which the Khan of Kalat belongs. It is said to 
Mardui Brahui tribe. They smelt lead from a bo descended from Kambur, son of the Imam 
carbonate ore. Kambar ; but Kambur, in Baluchki, means an 

The Mingal, a powerful Brahui tribe, dwell in Abyssinian, and the dominant tribe is believed to 
the southern hills of Jhalawan, from the limits of have come from that country, and to have been 
Khozdar to Bela in I.*a8. Their manners are nido ruling since tho middle of the 17th century, 
and their habits predatory. Tho Shahi-zai and Gadad arc the slaves (Khanazad, household 
Phailwan-zai are their two great divisions. They guards) of the Brahui nilcrs. Every family of 
pretend to be able to raise 18,000 fighting men. consideration iu Baluchistan has slaves either of 
Ziggar Mingal dwell in Nushki to the west of African origin or of captives taken in predatory 
Sabarawan. They arc hospitable, and adhere to excursions. 

their promises. Tho Ziggar Mingal and Kakshani Dehwar speak pure Persian. They arc the 
of Nushki have no proper towns or villages, but settled inhabitants of towns and on cultiuable 
reside in tents, though not migratory. Their lands. They are called Tajak in Persia, Sart in 
river, the l^isar, is uselcsB for irrigation, and is Bokhara, and Dohgan in Afghanistan, Dehwar 
lost amongst the sauds. They cultivate wheat at and Dohgan meaning villa^rs. They are a quiet, 
the skirts of the hill ranges supporting the plateau orderly people. In Baluchistan they have about 
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thirty flectionB, in five grand diviwcns. Dr. Cook tors. In 18H() they harassed the British in the 
B.iys their language is nearly pure Persian ; they advance to Kandahar. 

inhabit the Deh or villages, and do not migrate, llnrand and Dajil, in Cutch Gmidava, but border- 
are an agricultural people, hard-working and poor, ing on the Indus, arc inhabited by the ( Jurchani, 
The Babi or Ababi arc a wealthy trading class and have the Mazari on their south, 
in the Shal district and at Kalat. they are stout, 'riio pastoral and agrieiiltural tribes are the 
well-made men, with good features and pleasant Jat, the Khosii, Jamali, Jettui, Machee, Oomrani, 
manners. They appear to have come originally Kaindani. 

from Afghanistan. They have four khol or The Dumki sub-tribe of Bind claim a Persian 
sections, — Umar, llija, Chur, and Ganga, origin ; they are a hardy, brave, and martial race. 

CntcU Gcindava for brevity is gcnerslly called The Jat, distributed throughout Baluchistan, 
Cutchi. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the are all Muhammadans. Those of Cutchi have 
Murree and Bugti countries, on the W. by the llala sections engaged in tillage: also 18 sections of 
mountains, on the E. by Sind, but is separated camel -breeders, 
from Sind in the S. by a desert strip 20 mih s The Jat of Cutchi dwell in villages, 

broad. From these bounds it will be Been to The Guniwani tribe in (hitohi follow Muham- 

oxtend from the town of Dadar, near the mouth madanism, but are descendants from former Hindu 
of the Bolan pass in the N., to near Khyrce rulers in the highlands of Baluchistan, 

Gurrcc in British Sind in the S., a distance of The Kaihiri is a strong but peaceable tribe in 
100 miles, and from the Hala mountains on the Chatar and Pulaji in Cutchi, who claim to be 
W., 150 miles eastwards to the Panjab. The Shaikhs from Afghanistan. They rcndercfl pood 
surface is nearly uniformly flat, and is mostly a service to the British. They BulTcrcd defeats in 
waste, for although the streams of the Bolan, the IH28 from the combined Murree, Bugti, Dumki, 
Narra, the Shari, and the Tejwaugh run through and Jakrani, and were driven out of the country, 
it,— -and wherever water isobtaine<l Cutchi can be hut were restored by Sir Charles Na)>ier aftiT Ins 
cultivated, and bajra (Pcnicillaria spicata) and hill campaign in He enrolled eighty of tlieir 

jiiari (Sorghum vulgarc) grown,— the air is ariil, number as irregular horse, and stationed them in 
the average annual quantity of rain being about the (jiitchi aide of the desert. These are Btill krpt 
two inches^ and for two or three y(*ar3 at a time up, at Ks. 14,580 per annum of pay. 
there may even be no rain. When it does fall, a The Langao tribe is of Hindu origin, and retain 
severe form of fever follows, from which no one the Hindu titular appelUtionR. They dwell S. (»f 
escapes. Except within the influence of irrigation Bngh in (ktchi, and in the valley of Mangaclinr 
or after succesaive seasons of favourable downfalls, bet ween Kalat and Miistung. Tlicir Maidizai off- 
Cutchi may be termed a desert waste, Bagh, the shoot reside in Gwadar. 

principal town, in lat. 28” 50' N., and long. 67” Tlic ^faghcrl tribe have four subdivisioiiB, — 
54'E.,about:j8miIeafrom Dadar, has a population Hajizai, Bambirani, Bliond, and Arbani. Their 
of 8000 to 10,000; the neighbourhood is positive chief town, Jalal-Khan, is N.W. of Bagh. 
desert or Pat, Gandava is the second town. The Jatui is a Rmall agricultural sub-lnbe of 

Dadar, in lat. 29” 28' N., and long. G7” 84' E., Kind Baluch between Shikarpur and the Indus, 
and 743 feet above the sea, ia also a town of some also in Cutchi. They were formerly predatory, 
importance. It is 5 miles from the E. entrance but arc now peaceable. They have eleven sub- 
of the Bolan pass, and is well supplied with wiiter division.^. 

from the Bolan river, but it is almost surrounded The Tarin, a Pathan tribe furnishing about 700 
by hills, and the closeness and great heat have fighting men, inhabit the country to the north of 
given rise to the Perflian saying, ‘Ai Allah I Cutchi. 

Dozakh dura sakhti chon Dadar haati!'—() Lord! The Jakrani trilxi is Baluch; they occupy the 
why did you make hell, when you have Dadar? portion of Cutch Gandava to the E. of Chutar and 
The Bolan pass is 54 miles long reckoning from IShahpur. Tlicy are a section of the Maghazxi. 
its mouth, 5 miles W. of Dadar, through the Hala They have nine subdivisions,— Salivani, Mnjani, 
mountains to the Karlaki, 2J miles to the E. of Sujapaz, Suwanani, Sudknni, Solkani, Mulkani, 
the Dasht-i-bc-Daulat, 5900 feet above the sea, Karokani, and Dirkani, and have 800 fighting 
where the fertile, well-watered valleys of Mustung men well mounted. They and the Dumki before 
and bhal occur, hroin April to August, the climate British annexation were largely predatory, but 
of Cutchi is proverbially sultry, and the desert after Sir Charles Napier’s campaign in 1845, the 
blast, the bad-i-simum or jaloh, sweeps across it.' best portion of this tribe was removed to fertile 
In winter the climate ia temperate, and the Khan land near the Kashmir desert in the Jacobabad 
of Kalat, and all the wealthier Brabui, as also district. They used to unite with the Dumki, 
the Kind Baluch, resort to it. The khan takes andcouldmuster for plundering about 1500 home- 
up his residence at Gandava, but Bagh is the men well armed, with about 500 more able-bodied 
more important town. The several tribes in armed men on foot. The Jakrani carried on tlioir 
Cutchi number in all about 100,000 souls. It is forays on horseback, and levied black-mail on all 
inhabited by very distinctly marked races, — the merchants. They are now peaceful cultivators of 
Jut, Kind, Maghazzi, and BrahuL The Jat seem their own and Government lands, 
the original race, and occupy the centre of the The Kojah are a section of the Kaknr Afghans 
province. The Kind, lawless sub-tribes, Jakrani, who have settled in the district of Sibi in N 
Dumki, Bugti, and Murree, are a more recent in- Cutchi. They have attained to great power, ami 
trusive race dwelling on the skirts. The Do<la, a in 1840 bad 700 fighting men. Their country is 
division of the widely dispersed great Murree tribe, richly cultivated. 

for the last three centuries have occupied the hill The Barozai or Barozhi, a clan of Pathans, reside 
ningeBE.of theplain of Cutchi. TheMurreearea in the town of Kurk in Sibi, a semicircular bay 
brave rwc, long distinguished as daring depreda- 25 miles across, in the hills N.E. of Diular, and 

tor, 
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irrigated by canals from tlio Narra river. They 
number 700 men. They are living between the 
Brahui, Murree, and Kakar, and have adopted tlie 
Baluch mannerfl and customs. TIu*y pay tribute 
yearly to Kandahar. 

Tho Bugti is a sub-tribe of Rind Baluch who 
occupy the hilly country to (lie W. of the Rajanpur 
border. Their six divisions, and the number of 
their fighting men, have been stated as under - 
Kahcja, , , 120 to 175 | Kalpsr or Sekh- 


Nothani, aroo, . . 150 to 2.‘i0 

lorozani, .... 430 Phong, . , 20 to 150 


Zarkani, .... 380 Kiazai or Sham- 

Maguri, . , 180 to 325 I bani, . . 350 to 500 

Thus the total number of the Bugti figliting 
men has been variously estimated at from 1300 to 
4000. Their country is chiefly rugged and barren, 
but contains much good pasture land and some 
fertile valleya. They sell cattle and sheep to the 
people of Sind. Their Kaheja, Kalpar, Notlmiu, 
and Phong clans inhabit the liills on the K.W. 
frontier of Sind and Cutchi and the S. part of 
tho MazAri country on the Parijab. The lands 
of the Shambani and Masuri clauH extend along 
the Panjab frontier, between the British military 
posts of Banduwala and Sabzil-ki-Kot on the 
E., adjoining tho Mazari and Dreshuk, wiih tlie 
Ourchaui on the N., and the Loliarani Murreeonthe 
W, Tho Bugti and Murree were incessantly at war 
through a prolonged period. In 1839 the Bugti 
made predatory attacks on the British aimy as it 
advanced on Afghanistan, and were then defeated 
by Major Billamore. In 1814-45, Sir Charles 
Napier movc<i against them with a force of 7000 
of all arms, besides a number of Murree Baluch 
auxiliaries, but only about 3500 Bugti seem to 
have opposed. The campaign lasted fifty -five days, 
with little loss to the Bugti. Major Jacob, in 1847, 
was subsequently engaged against them, and they 
Huffored much distress for food ; and on the Ist 
Oettiber 1847, Lieutenant Mcrewether killed COO 
of them, with a loss on his hide of 9 killed and 
wounded. They have since made several inroads 
on British territory ; but they were broken up, and 
removed to lands near Larkhana. Such of them 
as wished returned in 1851 to their own country, 
nntl arc now orderly, imlustrious, and coutentod. 
I'heir valley of Mutt is well cultivated, and pro- 
duces excellent wheat ami millet, and they sell 
their sheep and wool. The original Hindu .in- 
habitants of tlie Mair and Ihigli hills wf-re driven 
out by their present occupants, but the natives 
of Barkliaii (the Khetran), inhabiting tho more 
inountAinouB ilistrict to the nortlnvard, were able 
to hold their own. The whole are nominally 
subject to the khan as chief of all, but Itis 
]a»w(T appears to vary with hi.s popularity. Dehra 
Dibrak, or Deliru Bugti, is the capital of the Bugti. 
It is in the iSiaf valley, ami is their only town, for 
they are essentially noiiuule. Major Jhllamore's 
force captured it in 1839, and again in 1845 
General Simpson’s column. Bugti occupy also the 
southern portion of the Suliman niouutains, a tract 
of extremely hilly, stony, and barren country 
beyond the British frontier on the west, and south - 
west of Mithonkot in tlie Panjab, and north of 
Shikarpur in Sind. They acknowledge the Khan 
<*f Kaint, Their valleys arc niiinerous and fertile, 
with streams flowing tlirough them. They have i 
nine sub-sections. They can muster lOOB fighting | 
men. 


The Mazari, a sub-tribe of Rind Baluch, occupy 
the tract of country on the right bank of the Indus, 
between Mithenkot and Burdeka, partly in the 
Panjab, partly in Sind, Thf y are south of the 
lyeshnk. 9 he adult males are about 2500. 
They long continued predatory, and were tlie 
most exjiert eaUle-stealers on tho border. They 
are now'oiderly, and sided with the British in the 
Indian nmtiny of 1857. Tlu*y have 39 sub-sections. 

The Murree sub-tribe of Rind Baluch inhabit tho 
outer hills which surround Cutehi on the east, 
north, and north-west sides. They are subject-s of 
the Khan of Kalat. They have the I’arin and Luni 
on the north, the Khctrani and Bugti on the east, tho 
Bugti on the south, and Kakar on the west. Their 
districts are Kahim, Mundahi, Jaiitali, Phailaw'ar, 
and Nisao. Their four sections arc Ghazani, Loha- 
rani, Bijarani, and Mazarani. They number 8000 
souls, with abn\it 2 :m) 0 to fighting men. 

They arc pri-datnry. Their opjjo.sition to Capt.un 
Browne of the 5Lh Bombay N.I., who defernled 
Kahun, and to Majnr Clibborn in 1839, is maUer 
of history. In 1859, an exja'dition under Major 
Henry Green was sent against them. Many of 
this clan settled in I.ower Sind, in the Khyr- 
pur country, and in the districts near Sukker, 
but tliese have not for several generations had 
communication with tho indej»endeiit lull .Maii. 
The country of the hill Murree is mostly barren hill, 
with many extensive valleys and fertile snots ; it 
extends from the neighbourhood of tlie Bolan pni>i 
on the west to the Bugti and Khctrani country 
on the east about 100 nuies, and from Surtotf on 
the south to the Afghan territory on tlie north 
about 80 miles, 'i’he Narra river and its large 
tributary the Lar, also tho Llmree, run through it. 
Their chief town is Kahun. 

The Shuin plain formerly belonged to the 
Shumbani tribe, but they have been driven from 
it by the Murree, who devastated all the country 
around their own di.striet. The Daugguti or wild 
ass roams over the tdevated plain. 

Gurchnni dwell south ot tho Lu;;l»uri. They 
are said not to be pure Balucli ; tlic tradition 
being that Doda of the Deh ensto was banished 
from his tribe, and, mounting his mare, ho rode 
into the desert, lost his way, wandered on and on, 
until at last he was found by the Rind more dead 
than alive. After trying all other means to revive 
him, a young virgin was sent to lio with liiin, that 
the warmth of licr body might restore him to 
life, which was effectual, and he married her. 
His family rejoined him from 'I'atta or Sewerton 
in Sind. The (lurchnni have 49 siiu-sections. 

, The Dreshuk is a Balucli tribe dwelling south 
of tho Gurclinui. They are large landowners, 
but all their iaiids are cultivated by the Jat race. 
They have ten sub-sec I ions. 

Ihc Khctrani or Khuttran tribe, about 18,000 in 
number, are in a district in the hills of Baluchi.staii 
to tho north of the Bugti country, wliich their 
district adjoins. Its greatest «‘xtent is about 120 
iiiileH N. an<l S., and 70 miles E. and W, Tlie chief 
town is Barkhau, which is about 100 miles N N.E. 
from Bhikar]»ur. N. of the Khctrani are the Af- 
ghnn.s, to their tlic Murree (Balucli), and on 
their E. arc the Lashari and Gurcliaiii tribes. The 
Khctrani an; md Afghans nor Baluch, but they 
intermarry with both these races. They follow 
agriculture, and arc of peaceable habits, their 
country being siifliciently fertile to supply their 
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\v«aiits ; nn«l though brave and ready to fight when 
altaekiMl, they abstain from plundering their 
neighbours. The river Lar runs through tlicir 
country. 

'J'ho Lashari and Gurclmui dwell in a barren 
and unproductive strip of country between the 
Khctraiii and Multan. They are shepherds and 
Lenlsmcn. 

The Jamali is a small, poor clan of Baluch 
cultivators and shephcnls, who reside at Kojhan 
at the N.W. of Shikarpur, and on the edge of the 
Barsliori desert, also in E. Cutchi. Tliey dwell in 
Upper Sind along with the Jettui, a similar tribe. 
They are principally in KhyraGarhi in Larkliana. 
They are not predatory, and some are artisans. 
A tribe of the same name is found in Lower Sind. 

The Dumki tribe occupy the territory between 
the Mazari on the N. and the Burdi on the S. 
They were the most martial and formidable of all 
the Baluch tribes. General Jacob disarmed them, 
and they subsided into peaceable and industrious 
cultivators. 

Burdi are a small tribe of Baluch, residing 
mostly in the Burdeka district on the western 
bank of the Indus, with the Mazari district on the 
north and Sind canal on the south. They con- 
tinued predatory until the year 18G0, combining 
with the predatory Duuiki, Jakrani, Khosa, etc. ; 
but on General Jacob disarming all the population 
of Sind, and cutting a road through the forest, 
this Hufrice<l to render the Burdi peaceable and 
well-disposed cultivators. Several siiuill branches 
dwell in Sind and Cutchi. 

The Khosa tribe is scattered all over the country 
between Nuggur Parkur and Dadar, ami have 
several villages on tlm Sind border. They are 
said to have been originally Abyssioians. The 
tribe is found in many parts of Upper Sind, Cutchi, 
and on the souUicrn frontier of tlie Panjab. Major 
Pollock, writing in 1800 of the Khosa in the f>laina 
of Debra Ghazl Khan, said a Khos:i who bits not 
been in jail for cattle-stealing, or deserved to be, 
who has not committed a inunler, or debauched his 
neighbour's wife, or destroyed bis neighbour’s land- 
mark, is a decidedly creditable specimen ; and if, 
added to this, he is out of debt, he is a perfect 
marvel. 'I'hey have Hub-sections. 

'i'he Maghazzi are subdivided into four principal 
families or clans, of which the Butaui of Jell arc 
the most illustrious, and give the chief or sirdar to 
the whole. They boast of being able to muster 
2000 fighting men ; between thorn and the Kind 
a blood feud long existod. The Maghazzi and 
Rind are alike addicted to the use of ardent spirits, 
opium, and bbanJL^ They arc one of the princi]>al 
Baluch tribes in Cutebi. Tlieir chief town is Jhal, 
24 milcH from Gandava, at the foot of the western 
hills. Tliey can raise a formidable force of well- 
mounted men. They rescmblo the Kami in size 
and stature, and, like them, have good featiire.s and 
e.xpressivo countouances, but are not cajiablo of 
bearing so much fatigue. A small number of 
them ill IBJO defi^ateil the Riud. Pottiuger in- 
cluded amongst the Maghazzi, the Abrah, Burdi, 
is<il).'ini, Jakrali, Jakrani, Jalani, Jataki, Kalaii- 
tiaraui, l^ashari, Matihi, Mu«ini, Kakraiii, Nari, 
Turbandzai, and Uuar. Postaiis considered them 
to b4‘ of Jat origin. 

LAS. — I iHS and Makran arc two scalioard pro- 
vinces. Their coasts are arid and sterile, with 
siiudhillH and other ruggod hiila near the sail. 


The I^s province lies between lat. 24*^ 50’ and 26® 
15' N., and long. C5® 28' aiid 07® 18' E., with an 
area of 5000 square miles. Las mt ans the plain 
country. Las extends from the Ilingor river to 
the river Ilubb (by Raa Miiari), and is separated 
from Lower Sind and the delta of the Indus by the 
Hala mountains. Its chief town is Bt4a (Beylii), 
and is the residence of its chief, the Jam. Tho 
hoiiBos of this town arc mean, but ancient coins, 
trinkets, and funereal jars are exhumed near it. 

The Chandra kup or basins of Rama Chandra are 
in tho province of Las, near the Phor strciiin, on 
tho roacl to the temple of llinglaj, and between the 
greater and lesser Hara mountain ranges. Tho kup 
are seven small truncated conical hills of very light- 
coloured earth, rising two to four hundred feet 
somewhat abruptly from the plain, witli numerous 
fissures at their base. They are saline mud vol- 
canoes, the mud constantly bubbling up, and 
sometimes overflowing. Tliere are similar mud 
volcanoes in Makran. 

Shahr Roghan is a deserted town of caves re- 
sembling those of Bamian. It is about 9 miles 
north from Bola in I^s, on cither bank of tlic 
Purali river, in a wild, broken ravine, with cliffs 
rising perpendicularly 400 or 500 feet. Tho ex- 
cavations, about 1500 in number, are in the form 
of rooms 15 feet square. The legend connected 
with it reaembles that of Tobit and tho seven 
friends. It relates to a beautiful but demon- 
harassed princess, Buddul Tumaul, who slew 
her seven lovers, and was at length rescued by 
Saif-ul-Mulk, son of the king of Egypt. 

llinglaj in lais is famous for its Hindu temple. 
It is on the llara range, near the Aghor or lliugor 
river, about JO miles from the seaport of Orinara, 
and 150 from Kurachee. It is one of tlie fifty-ono 
(>ita or spots on which, according to Hindu belief, 
the dissevered limbs of Sati or Durga fell. Muhain- 
madaua regard it ns the shrine of Bibi Nani, tho 
Nanaia of the old Babylonians, Bactrians, and 
Persians. 

It has many subdivision, such as Jamhot, 
(lUngali, Angariah, Chum, also the Cadur, Mas- 
orah, Manghia, Shekh, Idiahoka, Hur, Vahrch, 
Sabrah, ^faiularah, Kunja, Burah, Dodah, etc. 
The population of Las province has been estimated 
from 00,000 to 00,000 souls. Tlu'ir tribes are tho 
Lumri or Numri, tho Chuta, Med, J(ikia, and 
Barfat. 'i'ho people are Muhammadans, many of 
them of the Mohman sect. Tho seaport Sonmiaiii 
contains numbers of thoMchmau sect or inc^e, and 
part of the fixed ])opulation of Bela is called 
Jaglidah 

The Lumri or Numri is the dominant tribe, and 
is commonly tiTined the Lassi branch of the 
Lumri tribe. Tho Lumri or Numri arc believed 
to bo descendants of tho Samiiia and Suinra Raj- 
puts. Tliey trace their origin to Samar, who 
founded Satnarcaml, and acknowledge a cou- 
sanguiiiity to tlie Bhatta of Joysulmir. Lmnri 
have obtained possession of all the hill tract lying 
between the Pubb mountains and the Indus, east 
and west, and between the Mullir and Bharun 
rivers on the north and south, from which, about 
A.i). 1780, they ultimately drove the Khosa. Their 
features resemblt* those of the Rajiiuts. ’riiey 
wear arms, but they arc peaceful shejiherds uud 
cowherds. They form the bulk of the [lopulatioii 
of Las. Tho Jamhot or Jamot are the dominant 
tribe of the Lumri, uud furnish the Jam or ruler 
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of (lie province. The Dodoh nro a Bcction of tho 
Luniri in Las. The Luinri are an active, hardy, 
pastoral people ; their wealth consists in flocks of 
ffoata, witli fewer buffaloes and camels. They 
despise agriculture ; wild Lumri are found grazing 
on the rocky banks of the Hab river. Their 
lutjguage varies little from that current in Sind, 
They manufacture coarse fabrics from the wool 
of their goats and camels. The Lumri eats meat 
almost raw, and is greatly addicted to the use of 
opium. 

The Biruvi tribe dwell near Bela; they sell their 
children when in want. They are bettor looking 
than tho Sidi, and, as they speak Sindi, Hindus 
prefer them as domestic servants. 

Jlormani^ a sterile district with a port of same 
name, is subject to Las. Near Jabal Malan is a 
tribe called Gujur ; at Garuki, the Saugor tribe ; 
and at Ilormara in Makran, with four hundred 
houses, is a tribe of this name. Tho Hormara 
tribe say they came originally from Sind. Persani, 
west of Hormara, is a small port of two hundred 
houses. 

Chiita, a small tribe of 2500 souls, occupy a 
district of the same name, on the river iiub, 
Avhich falls into tlic sea at Cape Monze. They are 
said to be of Sumrah, but also, it is sjiid, of Braliui 
origin, and seem to occupy tho Pubb hills of 
Kurachco, on both banks of the river Hub, and 
separated from British territory by the Knrter, 
Mihi, and Mol hills. The Chuta say that when 
Dodeh, their ruler, fell in the battle by Allah-ud- 
1 )in, t he Chuta tribe left tSind and joined the Brahui. 
I’hcy arc pastoral, cattle graziers. They are of 
smaller stature than the Sindians. Their huts 
are of mat or of coarse blanket, drawn over a rough 
framework of sticks. They wake their dead, 
'riiey arc quarrelsome, and so addicted to thieving 
as to have an alliteration of their name Chuta 
Buta, Chuta Rogue. They have 14 clans. 

L.'ui has two or three j)laces for receipt of custom. 

MAKRAN is a pruviuce whicli extends from 
.lashk to the llingor river. Makran has Persia on 
the west, tlio provinces of Las and Jhalawwi on 
tho cast, Persia, Afghanistan, and the Kharan dis- 
trict oji the jiorth, and tho Arabian Sea on its 
south. Its western nortion is under Persian rule, 
ami its eastern umier the Khan of Kalat ; tho 
boundary being at long. 02" E. Its name is 
8Uj)poscd to be the combination of two Persian 
words, Mahi-khoran, Ichthyoplmgi. It Wtia also 
known to the ancients as Karmania altera. From 
Cape Jashk on the Piirali river, a distance of 
50u miles, the shores of tho coast of Makran are 
washed by the Arabian Sea. It is a district of 
bills and valleys, in parallel ranges running east 
and west, but almost rainless. On many of tho 
hills are beds of clay, 50 to 150 feet tliick, con- 
taining fo.ssil shells of tho miocenc formation. 
Hetw'ocn Gwadur and Has Kuclieri are many of 
the mml volcanoes called Chandra kup, and near 
l\as Jashk is a hot spring with a temperature of 
12S ^ One group of the Chandra kup, consisting 
of thriH* cones, is a mile to tho westward of Huki 
and about 00 miles from Snnmiani. The other 
group, consisting of two cones, is about 10 miles 
north of Onnara. 

It is the moat westerly of the Kalat territories, 
and is sometimes called Kcj Makran. It is the 
Gedrosia of tho Greeks. It is iidiabited by many 
tribes, of whom the Gitchki is the most numerous, 


but about half the population is of a sect of 
Muhammadans called Zigger. Its chief town is 
Kej ; Gwadur and Ormara are seaports, and 
Panjgur is an inland town. The Makran and 1.418 
region has been familiar to Europeans ever since 
the trying march across it of Alexander the Great. 
He left Patala in Sind (presumed to be Tattah 
on the Indus) some time in March or April, and 
proceeded in the direction of Bela, crossing in his 
route the lower ranges of the Brahuik mountains. 
Thence he marched in the direction of Jao (Jbau) 
in Makran, forcing a very difficult pass some 
distance south of the ancient town of Gwaiak, 
where he was opposed by the natives. He then 
kept nearer tho coast, traversing tho present 
Kolwah district, experiencing much difficulty in 
obtaining water, and suffering from fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst, until he reached the fertile 
valley on the western border of Gedrosia, the 
present Banpur, from which he passed into 
Karmania, the present Persian province of Kirman. 

The names of tho places mentioned by Arrian 
on the Las and Makran shores, viz. Malana, Araba, 
Kalama, Derembosa, and Kophas, are still retained 
in the modern designations Malan, Araba, Kalamat, 
Darambab, and Kophan. The Asthae of Ptolemy 
and Kamina of Nearebus, is tho small island of 
Satadip, called Asthilal by Arabs and Babich, 
lying a sliort distance off tho Makran coast, be- 
tween Ormara and Pasiii, its other names being 
Astola Island, Ilaftala, Sataluh, and Sangodip. 
It was much resorted to by the Juosmi pirates. 
Hindu pilgrims visit it. 

In the time of Marco Polo traffic seems to have 
been directed through Makran, whose people, ho 
says, ‘ live by merchandise and industry, for they 
are professed traders, and carry jn miicli traffic 
by Bca and land in all directions. And you must 
know ihiii this kingdom of Kes Makran is tho 
lust in India as you go towards tho west and 
north-west.’ 

The habits of the people on the coast seem to bo 
identical with those of tho races who are known 
to have dwelt there two thousand years ago, and 
d<'8cribed by the ancients ns tho Iclithyophagi. 
From Basrah to Hormuz, and eastward to tho 
Indus, tho sea-coast people still principally livo on 
fish. Tho Mahi-abah and Mahi-ashnah, literally 
fi.sh-brcad and fish-soup, used among the people 
of Las, is prepared from fush (more particularly a 
small kind found near Hormuz), dried by exposing 
it to tlie sun. Strabo and Arrian relate that tho 
ancient Ichthyophagi made into breJid in a similar 
manner, the fish, which they dried and roasted. 
The region of tho Iclithyophagi, as known to the 
’ ancients, commenced at Malana, near Cape Arabah, 
and ended between the ancient Dagasira and tho 
place now called Cape Jashk. Churchiirs col- 
Icetion of voyagt's mentions that ‘ tho coastes of 
IVrsia, as they Bailed in this sea, seemed as a 
jiarchcd wildcrncese, without tree or grass ; those 
few people that dwell there, and in the islands of 
Las and Cailon, livo on fish, being in manner 
themselves transformed into tho iiaturo of fishes. 
So excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a 
vessel in the seas, though stormic and tempestuous, 
they will swimmo to it five or six miles, to beggo 
almes. They cate their fish with rice, having no 
bread ; their cats, henues, dogges, and other crea- 
tures which they kcepc have no other dyet.’ 
Nieijioff, also, who travelled in 1662, says that 
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about Gambroon, the common people make use of 
* dates instead of bread or rice ; for it is observ- 
able that the ordinary food of the Inrliana, all 
along the coast from Basora to Sindc, is dates and 
fish dried in the air ; the heads and guts of the 
fishes they mix with date-stones and boil it alto- 
gether with a little salt water, which they give at 
night to the cows after they come out of the field, 
whore they meet with very little herbage.* At 
the island of Kharak, also, at the present day, fish 
and dates are the chief articles of tne people’s food, 
and fish is still the staple article of food of the 
inhabitants on the sea-coast of Baluchistan. 

There are, in Makran, cyclopean structures 
raised by some unknown j>rior race. They are 
called Ghorbasta or Ghorband, and bear a resem- 
blance to the cyclopean remains of Europe. They 
are built across ravines and on the declivities of 
mountains, to form tanks and to distribute the 
water. They must have been constructed by a race 
who had, on entering it, foreseen that the country 
would not otherwise support them, and the race 
is supposed by Dr. Cooke to have been Fclasgi,or 
a people with kindred habits. 

Jias Jashkf or Cape Jashk, is the western limit 
of the Mnkran seaboard. Tlie inhabitants of the 
village near it are Baluch and Arab fishermen. 

The present population of Makran, about 200,000, 
consists, — let, of Gitchki, Boledi, and Malikah, who 
furnished the ruling chiefs in Makran ; 2d, the 
second class are great and powerful tribes, some 
of them of Brahui origin, viz. the Bizanju, Nu- 
sherwani, Mirwari (Brahui), and some Narui or 
Baluch, viz. Hot and Rind ; 3d, tribes of respect- 
ability, viz. : — 

Ashkani. Jatgal. Lagaori. Sajadi. 

Rari. Kaodni. ]\lulai. Saugorif. 

Rand. Kalmati. ALaidizai. Singalu. 

Rirdi. Ketwari. Puzhi. Shanzadah. 

Gojah. Kozaji. llaisi. AVardiU. 

Gorji. Kotigi. Shobi. Zizhtkhani. 

4th, inferior tribes, viz. : — 

Rahari. 1 Kolwah. I Lori. j Med. 

Durzadah. | Langno. | Liindi. | Zati. 

The Makran tribes are hospitable, faithful to 
their agreements, and courageous. Though averse 
to European discipline, they take service with 
Sindhia, Holknr, the Gaekwar, and the Kattyawar 
chiefs. The Makrani is capable of great fatigue 
and endurance, tliough not of large frame. Tlieir 
language is a branch of ancient Persian. Their 
houses are mean, chiefly of matting. 

The Saugor, a tribe of Baluch, arc fishcnncn. 

Gwadar town is occupied by 4000 or 5000 in- 
habitants, — Biadhiab, Arab, Hindu, Khojah, Med, 
and Korawa. ^ 

The small seaport village of Chaobar or Char- 
bar, belonging to the Imam of Muskat, has 560 
inhabitants, consisting of Med, Bosdar, Keji, Tizi, 
Shirik, Khojali, Baiiia, and llauiali. 

The Raushani Narui, in Upper Afakran, are 
numerous and influential, and have the following 
sections: — Arbabi, Khasoji, Kurd or Shahidi, 
Malika, Ming or Mind, Rakshani, Sajadi. The 
Rakshani give the chief to the tribe. 

The Maud district is occupied by a lawless 
portion of the Rind tribe. 

The Jagdal, Jalgal, Zodgal, or Zadgal tribe, in 
Afakran, are of Luinri or Numri origin, immigrants 
from Sind and Las. They wrested power from the 
Bolc<li, and now hold the Babo Dashtiari district 
under the Persian Government. • 


The Kalmati or Karmati tribe in Baluch Makran 
are iminigrants from Sind. 

The Hot, a Baluch tribe, is widely spread over 
Central Makran, in Tump, Dasht, Baho, and Geh. 
They are the most numerous in the province, and 
arc held in high consideration. 

^ The Mirwari tribe dwell in Mushki, Jhao, and 
Kohvab. Pottinger in 1810 said their lighting 
strength was 7000. Masson says they are of tho 
Kamburani family now ruling at Kalat. 

Ashkani Baluch are settled in the hilly districts 
nortli of Kej, in Baluch Makran. 

The date trees of Makran flower in February 
and March, and the fruit ripens in August and 
September. IVhen in full flower, a stalk of the 
male flower is inserted into a small incision made 
in the core of the top of the female tree. 

The maritime and fishing population of the little 
ports on the coast of Makran, from Sonmioni to 
Charbar, arc often denominated Med, and comprise 
four divisions, — the Guzbur, Ilormari, Jcllarzai,and 
Chelinarzai. Med flshermen are boat-owners. 
Padiharce have no boats. Tlie other fisher races 
are tho Korawa and the Raisi. The Kaodai or 
Klmdai, a tribe in the Dasht and Kolwah districts 
of Makran, are a W'cli-to-do and respectable 
people, I^agaori tribe in Persian Afakran are 
I perhaps the I^ghari. 

The Birdi is a tribe settled in Makran. 

Zati or Sati occupy chiefly Balu) and Dashtiari. 

The Shahzadah are of Arab descent. They 
first settled in Sind, but migrated afterwanls to 
Juni, Dasht, and Baho, in Makran. 

Tho Boledi also is an Arab tribe, which has 
taken its name from that of a town in tho Kej 
district. In the 17th century they seem to have 
subverted the power of the Malika, only to be, in 
their turn, put aside by the Gitchki. 

The Kolwah dwell only in Gwadar, in Makran, 
to which they came from Juni, where they were 
slaves or servants to the Shahzadah. They ore a 
seafaring people, superior to the Med in social 
position ; but, like the Med, superstitious and 
iininoral, with peculiar religious rites. 

Paujgur (or Panchghar) is a district of Baluch 
Afakran about 100 miles to the N.E. of Kej, It 
is a rich and fertile tract, >Yitl) a cluster of forls 
and villages amongst groves of date trees, for 
which it is celebrated. It is occupied by the 
Gitchki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful and agricul- 
tural habits, and also by the Nusberwani tribe of 
Persian origin, the two tribes being at feud. 

Kolwah is an extensive valley of Baluch Makran, 
immediately west of the Jhoo district. It is separ- 
ated by a sterile billy tract from the maritime 
district of Orinara. It is four or five days* journey 
from the const, has several villages and castles, 
and is occupied by the Bizanju, Kaodai, Mirwari, 
Ormarari, Rakshani, and Nusherwaui tribes, who 
interchange their commodities with tho coast, 
sending wool, ghi, hides, and bdellium. Wheat is 
largely grown hero. 

The Hoiiiarari occupy Balor. Ormarari may mean 
tho people of Orniara. 

Tlio Banpur valley is a province in the Kohiatan 
of Baluchistan. It was annexed by Persia about 
1845, and now forms part of Persian Baluchistan. 
It was at this valley that Alexander emerged from 
tho arid tract he had followed through Bela, Jhao, 
and Kolwah. 

Jhao or Jao, a valley to the west of Las, and 
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rnftt of Kolwali, is sparsely inhabited by Bizanju, east. At Turbot is a little lull of circular form 
Halada, and Mirwari (Brahui), who are rich in called by them Koh-Murad, ou the summit of 
herds of cattle, buffaloes, and camels, and in flocks which is their principal masjid, where they meet 
of sheep and goats. It is well wooded, without cul- at stated times to perform their rites. Their book 
tivation. The valley has but one village, Nandaru. is said to enjoin them to curse Mahomed, and 
Numerous mounds, here called dam or ‘ daiin,* in derision to say God is God, but the mother of 
exist, where coinsand trinkets are found, remnants Mahomed is Ilia prophet. Their ritual services 
of some former civilisation. These daiin occur in are conducted at night; men and women assemble, 
other parts of Baluchistan. There is also the site and revolting acts arc said to be practised during 
of an ancient city, which Masson has suggested the wild state of excitement into which they work 
may bo that founded by Alexander the Great theraBclves. Their prophet is Mahdi, and they 
amongst the Oritae. date their origin from a.d. 1591 in the Paiijab. 

Kej is a division of Makran, and properly in- At marriages their priest is said to see the bride, 
eluded the districts of Dasht and Kolanch. but all these may be calumnies, as they are of tho 

The Kolanch district has a population of 2000 kind usual amongst Asiatics when alluding to 
of the Pujshi, Band, Wardili, Jagdal, and Bizanju other sects. At tho siege of Kej they conducted 
tribes. its unsuccessful defence against Mihrab Khan’s 

I’he Dasht district extends from Gwetar Bay, son, and the assailants killed or captured all its 
N.E. to the vicinity of Kej, a distance of about defendants, exhumed and burned the remains of 
100 miles. The inhabitants are members of Bar, their patron saints. 

Birdi, Hot, Kaodai, Shahzadah, and Rind tribes, in Professor Wilson, in bis Ariana Antiqua, p. 
all probably 3000 or 4000 persons. 141, mentions the Dai amongst other Scythian 

Kej town was the funner capital of Makran, tribes as associated with the Massagetse ; and in a 
and is now the residence of a deputy of the map attached to Digby’s translation of Quintus 
Khan of Kalat. It is a cluster of small villages Curtins, their position is fixed a little south of tho 
and forts in tlto great valley which traverses Jaxartes. This coincidence of aasociation with 
Makran from east to west. The population con- the Sageta and Sakae, both then and now, is 
bists of Gitchki of much importance, the Raisi, worth remarking. 

the Mulai, the Sangura, Durzada, J.«eri, Lundi, The Biadhiali sect are Arab immigrants from 
and Kutwari, about 10,000 souls. The name of Oman, residing in the town of Gwadar in Balucli 
the district of Kej Makran is written by Man- and Persian Makran. They reject both OBiimii 
(Iclelo Getache Macquerono. Marco Polo names and Ali, and are regarded as heretics (Kharji) 
it Kesmacorono, which is supposed to be Kej by both Sunni and Shiah. Like the Shiah, they 
mahi-khoran, flsh-eatiug Kej. Ibu Hauknl (p. ))racti8e dissimulation (takiya) in speaking of 
140) Bays * the Baloujes are in the desert of Mount their faith. They drink wine. 

Kefe.s, and Kefea in the Parsce language is Kouje, Iliiiglaj or Nani is a hill in Baluch Makran 1800 
and they call these two people Koujesand Baloujes. feet high, and has one of the most ancient Hindu 
The Baloujes are people who dwell in the desert.^ shrines existing. It is sacred to a goddess said to 
The Gitchki tribe arc settled both in the Baluch be Parvati, or Mata, or Kali. The Muhammadans 
and Persinn portions of Makran, but have their chief regard the hill as sacred to Bibi Nani, probably 
residence in the town of Kej. They are said to the goddess Nanaia of the Babylonians ; and tho 
be descended from a Sikh named Mar Singh, son shrine is a well, the water of which at times rises 
of Pana Singh of Lahore, who in the early part of up wuth a bubbling noise, and pilgrims reverence 
the 17th century settled with his comimnions in the rising bubbles by salaaming and throwing in 
the Gitch district. One branch resides in Kej and their offerings. If an interval occur between tho 
I'linip, and another at Panjgur. Since the begin- rising of the bubbles, the pilgrims call on Mata to 
iiing of the 18th century, they have been at feud appear. Animals are Baer ificed at the shrine to Kali, 
with the Boledi, but iiitennarry with them. Some Lanoua^fs in use in Baluchistan, are Brah- 
are of tho Zikri, some of the Dai sect. uiki or Kur-Gali, Baluchki, Jatki, and Persian, 

Mulai or Mullai, a Baluch family settled in but only tho last-named is a written tongue. 
Kej ; it is not numerous, but is respectable, and (’onsidered as a whole, Dr. Caldwell regards the 
some of them seem to belong to the Zikri sect. Hrahuiki language as derived from the same source 
Ketwari is a Brahui tribe in the Kej district. as the Panjabi and Sindi, but it unquestionably 
Kosaji, a tribe occupying Balio and Dashtiari in contains a Dravidian element, derived, in his 
Persian Makran. Baho and Dashtiari are under opinion, from a remnant of the ancient Dravidian 
the superintendence or rule of two Jagdal chiefs, race having l>cen incorporated with the Brahui. 
The inhabitants are Jagdal, Hot, Latti, Kai^i, From the discovery of this element beyond the 
l^ghari, Kosagi, and Shahzatlah. Indus river, ho adopted the opinion that the 

Rkugion. — The people of Makran are Sunni Dravidians, like the Aryans, the Graeco-Scythians, 
Muhammadans, but have amongst them the Dai, and the Turco- Mongolians, entered India by the 
Mazhabi, or Zikri, the Biadhiah, and Khojah north-west route. Tho Brahuiki language, accord- 
scctarians. Tho Khojali are often opprobriously ing to Mr. (Sir George) Campbell, is mainly Aryan 
fleBignatcd Lutiah. The Dai or Zikri sect arc ( I udo- Persic), with a Turanian element. Tho 
ill Baluch Makran, in Kej, Kolanch, and Kolwah. Brahuiki or Kur-Gali is spoken by the tribes of 
The Dai, met with at Gajcr, resemble the Saharawau and Jhalawan, from Sbal or Quetta 
Brahui in appearance, and wear the same dress, in the nortii to Jhalawan in the south, and from 
JWtions of ce^rtain Brahui tribes are Dai, such as Ilarraml iu the east to Kohak in the west, 
the Sageta, Saki, Shadu, Shahduzai, Marbrow, etc. Baluchki is spoken by several of the Jhalawan 
They say that they originally came from the w'est- and Rind tribes, ns tiie Minghal and Bizanju, also 
ward n^r Kej, where there is a city called Turbot, by tho Brahui Khan of Kalat, and by his sirdars 
The sect abounds in Makran, and has extended or chiefs, who consider Brahuiki as vulgar. 
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The structure of the modern Baluch laiiguRKo 
docs not seem to warrant belief that any other 
tliau Persian was the parent stem. Pliilologists 
concur iu opinion that the Baluchki is a tongue 
of the Aryan or Sanskrit stock, in which Persian, 
Sindi, Paryabi, and Sanskrit words recur; and 
that the Brahuiki belongs to the Scythic or 
Turanian, or Tamulian, or Dravidian stock. 
Lieutenant Pottinger noentious that the Baluch 
tongue partakes considerably of the idiom of the 
Persian, being at least one-half of its words 
borrowed from that language, but greatly disguised 
under a corrupt and unaccountable pronunciation. 
Dr. Ijitham classes the Baluch language with 
the Peraian, but considers it as a modified form. 

The Jat, who form the principal part of the 
population of Cutch Gandava, speak the Jatki 
language. Indeed, from Herat, Kabul, Kandahar, 
the Panjab, to Sindh and Cutch Gaiulava, between 
the Sutlej and the Ganges, the Jat everywhere 
preserve their own, tlio Jatki tongue. 

The NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of British India, 
both beyond and within the British border, has many 
martial tribes, many of them wdtli democratic forms 
of government. They may be thus shown : — 

Independent Tribes along the outer face of the N.W. 
Panjab Frontier, and inhabiting liiila— 

Adjoining Hazara diatrict — ITasanzai, 2000. 

Adjoining Peahawur districts — Judoon, Bimoorwal, 
Swati, Kaiiizai, T^sniuii Khail, Upper Moliinand, 
16,000 to 10,700. 

Adjoining Peshawuraud Kohat districts— Afri<li, ir>,000 
to 20,000. 

Adjoining Kohat district—Buzoti, HOO; Sipah, .'^00; 
Orakzai, 20,000 to 25,000; Zymukht, 5000; Turi, 
5500. 

Adjoining Kohat and Debra Ismail Khan districts— 
Waziri, 20,000 to 30,000. 

Adjoining Debra leinail Kban district — Shcorani, 
10,000; Oshtcrani, 1000; Kusrani, 1200; Bozdar, 
4000. 

Adjoining Debra Gbazi Khan district— Kluitran, 3000 ; 
Kosah, 5000 ; Lughari, 5120 ; (lurciiaui, 2000 ; 
Murreo, 3000 to 4700 ; Bugti, 1200. 

The indepemhni tribes are estimated to haVc 
about 128,000 fighting men, but there have been 
few instances of anytliing like combination aiming 
them, ami the mountain hosts can only he kept 
together for a few days at a time, a.s each one ha.s 
to ciirry his own four or five days’ supply of jn-o- 
visions. After annexation of the Punjab, several 
independent tribes harassed the bonier tribes of 
British India, and expeditions were undertaken 
for their repression ; but their leading men have, 
in later years, been able to retain their tribes 
to their agreements, and the Britisli frontier *.s 
enjoying rest. 

Btirechi, a simple, inoffensive clan, nuinberiiig 
about 3000 familieH, who occupy the valley of 
Shorawak. Their camels arc numerous. They 
are at enmity with the Baluch on their south. 

Jadran, a Pathan tribe of Sunni MuhtunmadaiiH 
who inhabit the eastern slopes of the laaiii Suliimin 
range. They are slightly made, but hardy, and 
small ]>artic8 annually visit Banu and work as 
coolies. They are nomadcs, little above the 
savage sUitc; have no cattle, tents, nor large towns, 
hut travel with all their goods on their hacks. 

Kajakzai are desccmlcd from a Kakar chief, 
who fled to tlie vicinity of Sibi in Baluchistan. 
They number 700 to 1000 fighting men. 

Khuttuk tribe, with 16,000 fighting men/ occu|^ 


the hill.s south of Peshawur to Knshalghar and 
Kalabagh on the Indus. 

The Mnngal is a coiisidtTahle tribe in the 
southern ami upper portions of the Kuram valley, 
and also those of the Zurmat. They are said to 
possess 200 forts, 500 black tents, and 8000 
fighting men. 'Phey are stud to he thievish. They 
have several seetions. 

Afarwati or Alaorati, a brave tribe of Pathaus in 
the Afarwat division of the Banu district, number- 
ing 42,725 souls in 1868, with fight ing men estimated 
at from 5500. They are one of the finest races, 
Trans- Imlus, tall, muscular, fair, and often rosy- 
cheeked. They arc of pure Afghan blood, a 
branch of the Lohani tribe. Their khcl or sections 
arc the Bahrain, Dreplara, Musa, Tapi Nuna, and 
.lhandu. They are bold, manly, simple, and up- 
right, deeply attached to their sandy villages and 
reed huts, frank and friendly with strangers. 
Their country is arid ; they have few wells, but 
form tanks, and one village has to go 14 J miles 
for w%att‘r. 

\ Kafirislan^ called by its own people AVamastan, 
is a country on the north of Afghanistan, bounded 
by the crest of the Hindu Kush between Kashkar 
ridge and the Farhan ridge, find occupyingthe valley 
of the CMiigar Same. I’he race occupying it arc 
known as the Siah Posh, lit. black clothes, and in 
tin* Chigar Sarae are independent. No European 
ha.s vinitt-d the race. The soil of the valley is 
fertih*, producing wheat and barley, and "the 
mountaii»s are clothed with forest trees, the 
growth of ages. Chiltivation is carried on by the 
im*u and women, who till, sow, and reap, using a 
pointed stick of liard w'ood, and a three -pronged 
fork ; they have oxen where iht* country is open, 
hut the hill tracts are terraced, and the soil is 
turnetl with liand labour. 'Phe principal croj)S are 
Kow'ii in sj)ring and ren})ed in autumn. They ex- 
j)ort a few slaves and forest products, and import 
Kmall-Avares. 'Pin y levy a tax (Kalang) on the 
Muhammadans and Nimchah on their horders, 
Kafir slavt H art* much prized for their fidelity and 
courage, and the Barakziii family ndained them 
as their confidential hody-sm vauts. The labouring 
tribe amongst them is calleil Bari. They erect 
rope bridges across the Htreams and ravim^s, of 
n»jK*s made of goat.s’ liair. 'Phe form of goviTiimcnt 
is that of jKitriarclial rejmblie. They practise the 
vendetta, they make forays, and kill all Alnham- 
mailans whom thi‘y encounter. 

The Siah Posh have been conjectured to he 
deseendants from the Greek followers of Alex- 
amler, also from the Arab tribe of Koresh, but 
l.umsden suppose.^ them to be aborigines driven 
from the plains. Their language is of >Saiiskrit 
origin. They have several trilH*s, amongst whom 
an^ the Katii, Kamoz, Waegal, and the Kam or 
KaiiiiNir. They are fair, some of them with blue 
eyes, but others w'itli Aloiigoloid f(*atures. They 
are sojual, tlriiik wine freely. They are polygam- 
ist.M, 4’lie ages for their nuirriages are, for men, 
20 to 25 years ; and women, 16 to 20. Women are 
ko|it ill a separate building periodically, also on 
childbirth, both of these being Hindu customs. 
The dead arc placed in a box, which is left on the 
top or si(h‘ of a hill, which is a Tibetan and Zero- 
astriaii practice. They arc idol- worshippers, the 
figures being those of a man or woman. Dognn is 
their chief deity; and Mahadeo, Bruk, Kantaar, 
Pane Truskai, and Eumrai arc his incarnations. 
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'rhc Utah is a prie«tly class, and the Dil are sooth- the ^argi and Singu Khcl of the Shaiiwari. The 
sayers. They sacrifice sheep, goats, and cattle. British, likewise, from their first invasion of 
'rhey cat everything except carnivorous animals. Afghanistan, have paid the passmen to keep the 
They sit on chairs and stools, like the people of Khaibar clear. 

Lughman and the Khugiani. They ornament The Shanwari inhabit a portion of the Khaibar 
their houses with carvings. Timur in A.D. 1398, mountains, some of the eastern valleys of the Safed 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza in a.d. 1458, Baber a.d. Koh, and are also found on the borders of Baja- 
1507, and others, made inroads against them, but war. They have five sections— Abdul Rahim, Ali 
with only doubtful successes. Some of tliem, in the Sher, Sangu, Sipai, and Manduzai. They have 
time of the Emperor Jahangir, were converted to been continuouriy predatory since the British 
Muhammadanism. The Chanak tribe inliabit the approached their borders. They are the most 
valley of Mukah, west of Islamabad in Lamghan, inaustrious carriers between Peshawur and the 
and S. of Duhmiah in the Sakai Dara ; they have other marts on the way to Kabul, using mules 
become Muhammadans. The Duhtuk principally and camels for carriage. They are stalwart and 
occupy the country on the borders of Cnitral. hard-working, but inveterate thieves. 

The Kafir race occupy the most inaccessible The LowagharShanwari have three sections near 

portions of the Indian Caucasus between the the British territory, with 1050 fighting men. 
Bajawar, Kashgar river, and Bamian, in the The Tirai tribe live among the Shanwari ; they 
mountainous region of Northern Afghanistan, with speak a language differing from that of their 
Bajur and Kuner on the south. Kafiristan is neighbours. 

bounded on the west by the Belut Tagh, on the The Afridi are a large and very important tribe, 
cast it touches Chinese Turkestan and Little Tibet, They inhabit the lower and easternmost spurs of 
to the south lies Afghanistan, and to the north the Safed Koh range, to the west and south of the 
Khokand or Farghana, where the population is Peshawur district, including the valley of the Bara 
Chaghtai Turk. They are independent, have and portions of those of Chura and lixu. To their 
defied all attempts at reduction, their enmity to east they are bounded by the Khatak of Akora and 
Muhammadans has been inveterate and unceasing, the Mohmand and Khalil divisions of the Peshawur 
and they give no quarter ; but of the Kafir clans, district ; the Mohmand arc on their north ; to their 
1 8 in number, 8 have now become Muhammadans, west are the Shanwari ; and the Orakzai and Ban- 

The Kafir are fond of honey, wine, and vinegar, gash are on their south. They claim descent from 
music and dancing, the sexes dancing apart. They Khalid ibn Walid, a Jew who embraced Muham- 
luive no written character, and are said to speak inadanism, but take their name from Afrid, who, 
a language resembling Pushtu. They wear a lock in the lOth century, at the time of the advance. of 
of hair on the right side of their heads. They Mahmud, fled for refuge to the wilds of Sherat^a. 
are persecuted by all the surrounding nations, who Their clans or khel, and the strength in fighting 


seek to capture them as slaves. Their women do all ' men, are as under : — 

the out-door work, and follow the plough. Thecx- Kuki 3500 Zakha, 4000 

posure of the dead adopted by the Slab Posh has con- Malik Din, . . . 3500 Aka, 1200 

tributed probably to their being suspected to be a Kambar, .... 3500 Sinah 1600 

remnant of the reformerZertusht, but in no account Kamr, 1500 Adam, 3500 


is the least mention of fire-worship amongst them. These give their names to tlie divisions of their 
The marriage ceremonies are extremely simple, country. In tlie northern portion of their country 
consisting merely of procuring two twigs or rods, is the Khaibar range, barren, rugged, and inhospit- 
of the respective height of the bride and bride- able to the last degree ; to the south is the water- 
groom, and tying them together. They are then shed of the Bara river. 

presented to the couple, who preserve them with The Afridi is the most important tribe of all on 
much care, so long as they find it jigreeable or the Panjab frontier. Tlieir country is about 80 
convenient to live together. If desirous to sepa- miles long, and, on the average, 8 iiiiles in breadth, 
rate, the twigs are broken and the marriage die- and mountainous throughout. One or two thou- 
Bolved. The Slab Posh build their houses of wood, sand of them are serving as soldiers in tlie Bei^l 
of several storeys in height, and much embellished army and Punjab Irregidar Force. The Afridi in 
with carving. These accounts are trustworthy, as apjKjarance are fine, tall, atliletic highlanders, whoso 
we witness that the Safi of Kaziabad, in the hills springy step, even in traversing the dusty streets 
west of Lughman, and who have been converted, of Pcshawiu’, at once mark their mountain origin, 
actually reside in such dwellings. Their ai'ins They are lean but muscular, with long gaunt faces, 
are bows and arrows, long knives and daggers. high noses and cheek-bones, with fair complexions; 

Khaibar District . — One of the most northerly of they are bravo and hardy, and make good soldiers, 
the passes beyond the British frontier leads through but arc subject to home-Bickiiess. They are ^re- 
the Khaibar mountains. It is 18 miles in length, ful shots and good skirmishers, but their speciality 
leading from Peshawur towards Kabul. As it is hill fighting. Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes, de- 
approaches tlie northern outlet, it becomes more tailing the occurrences in the Peshawur district 
formidable. The pass is of an irregular form, but during the Mutiny, mentions as an instance of the 
the average breadth is about 1500|iaces; the hills strange things that happened in tliOM days, that 
which border it may be about 700 feet high, one morning 500 Afridi of the Malik Din Khel 
The Afridi, Shanwari, and Mohmand are the (who were in disgrace and under blockade) marched 
chief tribes in its vicinity. Nadir Shah paid a sum from the hills into the cantonment, armed to the 
of money to secure his passage through it. The teeth, and said they had come to fight for the 
Daurani rulers of Kftbul also acknowledged certain British and be forgiven. He accepted them ^ 
of the Afridi and Shanwari to be real passmen, once, and they repulsed the first assault of the 
and paid five Afridi clans, Zaklia Khel, Sipah, Kuki hist Bpngal N.I. when it rose, and then formed 
Khel, Malik Din Khel, and Kambar Khel, also paid the nucleus of one of the Panjab regiments. 
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Tlie Afridi round the Kohat pass arc carriers Mackeson, on tlie first range of hills, and in the 

and traders, and cut and sell firewood. They Uclialgada valley. 'J'hey live in five villages, and 

occupy the mountains in summer, living in move- can muster 700 matchlocks. 

able mat huts; but, as winter tlraws near, they The Afridi of Jaiiakhwar are the best of the 

descend to the Khaibar, Bazar, Kajurai, Bagiara, Afriili, bold and intrepid in action. 

and Lower Bara districts, and the low valleys and The Aka Khel are in the dreary hills to the 

hills bordering on the west of the Pcsliawur biisin, S.W. of Peshawur, from the Bara river to near 

in order to avoid the snows of Maidan, which is Akhor, going to Tira in summer, in winter living 

7600 or 8000 feet above the sea; Dwatawi and in caves. Th<‘y are of a reddish-white colour, 

Tordara being about 6000 feet. None of the with strong physique, and arc notorious for theft 

Afridi clans are found west of the Safed Koh or and robbery. 

Kajgal ranges. They have the command of the The Sipah section of the Afridi have three 
Khaibar and Kohat roads. The Adam Khel Afridi clans,— the Abu Bakr, Hormaz, and Landi Khel, 
are located in the hills and glens westward of and can muster about 1500 fighting men. They 
Jalala Sar ; and in the glens on each side of the have nine villages in Bara, between the Kamr 
defile leading from the Peshawur valley to Kohat, and Zakha Khels, hut separated from the Zakha 
it holds the entire pass in its grasp. They are by the long range of the Surghar hills. They 
permanent residents in villnges, strengthened by winter in the caves of Kajurai, near Gandao and 
towers, possess many camels, and are largo carriers Mehmani. 

of salt, 'fhe lilohmand tribe are partly British sub- 

Tbe Adam Khel Afridi is their largest and most joo.tH, occiijjving a subdivision of the i'eshawur 
powerful clan, has always been quite independent, district iminciliately south of Peshawur. When 
and has never acknowledged any authority. Their the Mohmand tribe iunnigrated from the west, the 
possession of the Kohat and Jawaki passoB h.ave ancestors of this Peshawur clan advanced and 
given them great importance. They are separated dispossessed the Dilazak, and have since had no 
from the great body of the Afridi. Their sections further connection with the main body, who 
are the Gali, Jawaiki, Ilasn, and Asha Khel, who locatc‘(l themselves in the hills to the N.W. of the 
can muster 4540 fighting Peshawur valley, b(‘tweeu the Kabul and Swat 

The Hasri Khel, of the Adam Khel Afridi tribe, rivers. I'his main body are independent, and 
are in two great scctionfl, the Akhorwal or Tatar have six elans, — the Baizai, Tarakzai, llalimzai, 
and the Janakhori, and can muster 1900 fighting Khv aziii, Utmanzai, and Dawczai, each with many 
men from their five villagefl. After the punish- subdivisions. The strongest in fighting men is the 
ment of the Bori in 1853, they submitted; they Baizai, who are ostiraatod to have 12,000, whUe tlm 
subsequently gave annoyance, and again, in 18G7, total strength has been stated at 19,700; and 
tendered submission. Ahmad »Slier gave their uuinbcrs at 35,000, but 

The Jawaki Afridi live in 22 villnges in the it is probable they could never bring 1G,000 into 

hills Uj the east of the Kohat jiass, and from time the lield. The Mohmand country is rugged and 
to time, up to the year 187H, have given great unfruitful, the natural resources few, and mats 
trouble to the British. They have, according to arc the sole manufacture. Like all Pathans, they 
Major Cavagnari, 18 khel, according to Major boast of Patlmn honour, but it is believed that 
(/oke 7 khel, with about 1000 fighting iiu*n, they would sell, or prostitute, or kill any one for 
They are almost the sole wood carriers of Kohat ; gold. They have no literature. They do not 
they jiosstisa many camels. Their importance is take servic e in the British army so rca<li]y as the 
increased by the circumstance of their holding the other tribes. Three of their clans arc known to 
Jawaki j>as8, for which they get Ra. 2000. the British, — the Pimli Ali, the Alamzai, and the 

In 1853, after the assassination of Colonel Michni Mohmand. The last of these, the Michn! 
Mackeson, an expedition was sent against the Moltmand, after nimexation, were allowed to hold 
vilhige of the Bori section, 33 miles N.E. of Kohat, from the liritish Government a lief or jaghir in 
The force was 1532 strong, under Brigadier Boilcau, Doaba, the fertile triangle near the junction of the 
and that village was destroyed, with a loss of Swat and Kabul rivers, of wbich they collected 

eight killed and twenty-nine womnled on the the revenue, A portion of the lands they them- 

Britinh side. selves cultivated, and farmed out the remainder 

The Kambar Khel, in the Maidan of Tira, have to other tribes of the plains as tenants. Many of 
two divisions, with ten subdivisions. The Kamr tlieir clansmen dwelt in the neighbouring Jiills, 
Kliel are mostly scattered about the hills south qf and otlicrs traded in tlic Peshawur valley, 
the Dwatawi pass to Tira Maidan. The Alamzai Mohmand, whose headquarters are 

The three sections of the Malik Din Khel are in at Gandao in tlio hills, also held a fief of Panjao, 
the central i>ortionH of the Tira Maidan. in British Doaba, chiefly cultivatcfl by tenants. 

The Zakha inhabit the Khaibar pass from Gar- A few of their clan lived on the plains, but the 
gora to Garhi Lai Beg. They are the most im- majority in the hills. 

portant and most powerful of all the Afridi clans, The Pindi AH inliabit a very strong localify in 
and can muster between 4000 and 5000 fighting the hills ; at a fonner period, prior to British rule, 
men, and have eight subdivisions, viz. Bari, Khas- they had held a similar jaghir in Doaba, which, like 
rozai, Mohib, Paendah, Pokhai, Zaodin, Nasr-u- other fiefs, had been granted by preceding Go- 
Din, ami Shan. They move in summer to Maidan vernmenta as black-mail, to buy on depredation, 
and Bara, and in winter dwell in the caves and They belong to the. Isa Khel and Barhau Khel 
hamlets of Bazar and Khaibar. The Kin Khel subdivisions of the Tarakzai clan. They were the 
Iiave their summer quarters in Bar Bara and Tor- worst behaved of all the Mohmands, and for eleven 
dara, and winter in the caves of Kapirai, and to years after the British occupation of the Panjab, 
the mouth of the Khaibar. they w'orried the British border. They could 

The Ashu Khol arc located to the south i f Fort muster about 2000 fighting men. For the first 
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right years, the Mohmands gave more trooblo 
than any other of the I’eaiiawiir border tribes. In 
December 1850, they made an inroad on the vlUnge 
of Shabkadr ; in March, August, and October 
1851, the Michni Mohmands ve.rc aggressors ; and 
f>n the i,*5th October, a force, under Sir Oolin 
Canipbc)], was sent against them, and was vari- 
ously engaged till the middle of December, by 
which time a fort had been erected to hohl them 
in check, and the force returned to camonments. 
In the following July (1852) the Michni and 
Panjao Mohmands, having hecu exiled from 
house and larnlfl, and cut off from trade and all 
coinmiinicaiion with the plains, tendered their 
Kubmission, and their fiefs were restored. In the 
iiulumn of 1854, the Michni Molimands again 
misbehaved, and in September Colonel Boilcau 
led a force against them, and destroyed some of 
the villages, which fired on the troops as they 
moved along the open ground. They continued to 
misbehave, and made eighty - three raids and 
attacks on British territory between 1855 and 
1800 ; butthey at length siibmitted to bieutenant- 
Coloncl Kdwardes, wdiohad written to Ssuidat Khan 
that ho desired the honour nnd welfare and strength 
of hinisclf and family. From that tirr.c until the 
Ainbela expedition of 1803, the Mohmands ah- 
HtaineeJ from troubling the border. But Hultan 
Khan, son of Saadat Khan, then collected about 
3000 Mohmand, Safi, and Bajawnri, and they were 
met at Shabkarlr by Captain fiarle with 55 of the 
0th Bengal Cavalry and 100 Native Infantry, 

I Jeutenant Bishop charged and fell, but the enemy 
lost about 28 killed and wounded, and retired to 
Ragmena and Candao. But by the Ist January 
1804, Sultan Muhammad had gathered around him 
about 4500 ’Molimands, and advanced beyond 
Shabkadr. Here, Colonel Macdonell, C.B., met 
ihem with 3 guns, 477 cavalry, and 1272 infantry, 
and defeated them with a loss of about 100 killed 
and wounded, and they dispersed to their homes, 
^yne of the wives of 8her Ali Khan, the Amir of 
Xubul, was a daughler of Saadat Khan, The 
Michni Mohmand murdered l.ieulenant A. Boul- 
nois, li.K., near the fort ot Michni, on the 14th 
January 1852, and near that place Major >.lac- 
donald was murdered by Ihesn on 2 Ist March 
1873, for which there was no motive. The 
aumbers of the fighting ineu the Mohmand clans 
could turn out have been given as 19,700, viz. the 
Baizai clan, 10,000 to 12,0l)0 ; the Khwnzai, 800 ; 
the Tarakzai, 2500 ; the Halimzai, 3000 ; the 
Uttnanzai, 600 ; and the Dawezai, 900. 

The Shahnani race inhabit the village of Shab 
man, on the Tartara hill in the Khaibar range. 
Elphinstonc says they arc originally from Xuram, 
were afterwards in Tira, and again in Haslitnuggur. 

The Mula Guri tribe of 600 faniUicR, on the north 
alopes of the Tatara mountain, on the Pcsbnwur 
frontier, arc notorious thieves, 

'I’he Black Mountain is at the N.W. extremity 
of the Hazara district. It is a long nairow granite 
ridge of nearly uniform height, with higher {icaks 
at intervals, and occasional deep passes. Numer- 
ous large rocky spurs project from the sides, 
which arc often precipitous ; the routes to ascend 
the mountain being along the spurs from British 
territory, are those of Tanawal and Shunglai, 
Chata, Agror, Chajri, Barchar, Khun, and Gali. 
The more prominent jjasscs and peaks are as 
under : — 


Pabsl Oali, . 6030 foot, 

riiijadivli, . 7772 ,, 

Akhun baba- 
ka-CUiura, . l)l.'>7 ,, 
Machni, . . 9803 „ 
Klmnd-ka-l)ana,9429 „ 


rianthar, 
Kanesar, 
KaliiOali.Jab- 
rai, Chakra, 
Chita Batr, 
and Doda, 


tX 


9572 feet. 
9776 „ 

Not 

ascer- 

tained. 


The view from Macimi is grand. The jungle oj' 
the lower S.E. slopes coiisipts of BerbcriB and 
Acacia mndesta ; at 6000 feet the Finns iongifolia 
and Finea Wcbbiaiia begins, Abies deodara and 
oaks. The poplar and plane grow in the valleys 
The IiiduH runs deep and rapid under the WTskrn 
foot of the mountain, and is there from 70 to 300 
yards wide. In its course there are eleven ferries, 
with boats Large enough t(» carry twenty to thirty 
passengers, and the natives all niong cross it on 
inflated skins (Shina in Pushtu). The tribes of the 
inoufiUiin (from N. to 8.) are tlie Ilcsanzai, 
Akozai, Chagharzai ; N. of Agror, on tlit E. face, 
arc th<; 8y\irl of Pariari aiid the Swr>ti of Deshi. 
The Ilasanzai and Akozai, the bravest, belong to 
the Isazai branch of the Yasufzai ; and tlie Chagli- 
nrzai, the most nunierouo, to the Mahzai br.ancli 
The ilaRanziii adjoin the frontier of the H.r;ara 
<bfltrictH of the Panjnb. They roF^l- on hot?) h'des 
of tlie Indus, those Cis-Indas living on t)jc 
Mountain, and those Trans - Indus iimnedittely 
opposite to it. They have ten kliel or clans, who 
coubl furnish 1115 fighting men; and the other 
races who are living amongst them — the Tilii, the 
(luj.ir, and craftsmen— -could fumish 600 more. 
Every man possesses a sword and shield, and 
there are said to be 1100 matchlocks in their 
tribe. In 1851, Mr. Came and Mr. Tapp, two 
officers of tlie customs, were led into an ambus- 
cade formed by the Hasanzai, near the J handrail i 
ravine. Mr. Came parleyed with their leader, 
who swore that if they delivered up all their 
property, their lives would he safe ; but though 
agreed to, the Hasanzai bound the two officers, 
and, taking them a little off the road, out their 
throats in cold blood. In December 1862, a force 
marched to punish the Hasanzai. It wan in 
three columns, under l.ieutenant-ColoncI Napier 
(now Eord Napier of Magdala), Major Abbott, and 
Ivlajor Davidson ; and from the 20th December to 
the 2d January', the British forces were engaged. 
The Hasanzai behaved bravely, defending their 
ground step by step, and gaining temporary ad- 
vanta{? 08 , but inflicting little loss on their British 
assailants. In August 1863, 600 or 600 Hasanzai 
made a raid on tlie Tanawal villages of Shush i, 
Chumiar, Bandi, Nawoshah, Jrabu, Dargarian, ami 
Bai, burning them and carrying off some cattle, 
ifut they entered into agreements to be peaceful, 
and they adhered to their promises, until a section 
of them attacked the Oghi Thannah on the 30th 
July 1868. They were afterwards parties in all 
the Agror attacks during August, but 8uhmittc<l 
when General Wilde s force advanced up the Black 
Mountain. 

The Chagharzat and Hasanzai arc the first 
Pathan neighbours of the British to the north, 
inhabiting a mountain tract on the east bank of the 
Indus, known as the Black Mountain. The Chagh- 
arzai inhabit both banks of the Indus above Buner. 
They are said to have above 7800 fighting men, 
and arc in three clans, — the Nasmt, Firozai, and 
Basi Khcl. Their spring (rabi) crops arc wheat, 
barley, •masur, and tobacco, and their kharif or 
autumn crops, maize, rice, and maPh beans. Their 
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wealth JR in cowr, buffalocB, and goata. They are 
K-horoiiffh mountaineers, hardy and bravo above all 
the neighbouring tribes. 

Passing to the west of the Indus are the Mudab 
Khel and Amazai. The Mudah Khel are to the 
north of Amb, the principal town of the Tunawal 
chief. 

The Maliaban niotinbiin infringes on the Indus, 
whore it washes the British frontier district of 
Hazara. The Mahaban has many tribes around it. 
It is a peak in the extreme comer of the Yusufzai 
country. It in on the right bank of the Indus, at 
the east end of the spur of the liam range, which 
divides the drainage of Buncr from tlmt of Uie 
YuBufzai plains. It is clothed with forest trees, 
chiefly fir, with luxuriant herbage, and is generally 
suited to the requirements of a pastoral race ; it 
is also terraced and cultivated. 

The Amazai inhabit the eastern slopes of the 
Mahaban mountain. 

The village of Malka, in tlio Amazai country, is 
situated on a plateau on the N.W. of the Mahaban 
mountain, and was selected by Hindustani fanatics 
as a settlement On the inner side of Mahaban it 
has easy communication with the Amazai, the Mada 
Khel, Chagharzai, and Hasanzai ; and the Khudu 
Khel, Utmanzai, and Jadun are close at hand and 
cosily reached. In 1863 an expedition was sent to 
<lestroy Malka, from which resulted a campaign 
in Ambela, and the Bunerwal ultimately under- 
took to burn Malka, and expel the fanatics from 
Buncr, Chamla, and the Amazai lands. 

Following the west bank of the Indus to the 
Pihur ferry, wc come to the amphitheatre of hills 
wliich environ the Peshawur district, in which are 
a considerable number of tribes. The Jadun or 
Gadun arc the first nearest to the Indus, cunning 
and intriguing. After them are the Buncr or 
Bunerwal, the Swati, the Mohmand, and Bajauri, 
who opposed the British in the Ambela cain- 
paign. 

'J’he Jadun or Gadun of Gadunia dwell south of 
the liasauzai, jjartly on the slopes of the Mahaban 
mountain, partly in the Hazara district. They are 
supposed to have been a clan of Kakar Afghans 
who had been driven to take refuge in the Safed 
Koh, and afterwards in Hazara and Chach. They 
have two divisions, — the Salar, who possess VJ 
villages of 2530 houses, and the Mansur of 18 
villages. None of the villages are walled, but a 
few have towers. The tribe arc cultivators and 
cattlc-owncrs, and their buffaloes arc celebrated. 
Tiiey boast of liaving 12,000 fighting men, but about 
2800 is the supposed true number they could turn 
out. In 1861 they annoyed the British frontier' 
by sheltering Hindustani fanatics at Satana, but 
they entered into an agreement to live peaceably. 
Subsequently, however, they invited the fanatics 
to return, and on the 15th July 1863 they were 
subjected to a blockade ; and Colonel Wilde, C.B., 
led a force against them, arriving at Main! on the 
80th December, and on the 5th Januaty 1864 
fresh agreements were entered into. Their con- 
duct continued to be so unsatisfactory, that on 
the 15th June 1870 they were again mockaded. 
During July and August they kept the border in 
ogittiiion, but on the 10th September they enme 
to terms, their Jirgah or council peeing to pay 
a fine of Rs. 3285, and give security for J^. 1500 
more. A few of the Jadun are sei-ving as soldiers 
in the British Indian army. 


KnniRai. 

Deshi. 

Garwi. 
Maturizoi. 
Musa Khel. 
NakbiKhel. 

Satajia is a village on the right bank of the 
Indus river, at the east foot of the Mahaban 
mountain, l.S miles above TopL Tlic village was 
originally made over by the Utmanzai. to Syiul 
Zaman, from Takhta-band in Buner. His de- 
scendants allied themselves to Syud Ahmad, who 
settled in Satana, and they aided him in all his 
ambitious struggles to establish a Wahabi empire 
of Muhammadi^ refonners on the Peshawur 
border. The ablest of the Satana Syuds was Syu<l 
Akbar, who, in 1849 or 1850 was chosen to be 
badshah or king of Swat. He died in May 1857 ; 
and two leaders rose, viz. Syud Mubarak Shah, 
a flon of the deceased Syud Akbar, and Syud 
Umar, who kept a gang of thieves. The refugees 
from Hindustan had one or two mulvi, but no 
one of reputation. Not content with the church 
lands, the Syuds of Satana demanded tithes from 
the Utmanzai, who resisted tlieir attempt to cut 
their grain crops. Syud Umar was shot, and Syud 
Mubarak was wounded in the foot, and the Syuds 
and men of Hindustan were expelled. After the 
destruction of the Hindustani Bettlemcnts ut Mangal 
Thana, a force under Sir Sydney Cotton, in 1858 
attacked and defeated them, destroying Satana. 
Also, in 1863, on its removjil to Malka, on the 
opposite slopes of the mountain, on the 2Cth of 
August 1868, a large body of the Swati attacked 
and defeated the Wahabi Hindustani, and drove 
them into the country of the Chagharzai, IVans- 
IndjiB, east of the Buner valley. 

The Ambela or Surkhawi pass leads from the 
Suduin valley, Peshawur district, into that of 
Chamla. Steep mountains rise 1000 feet, abso- 
lutely precipitous. In 1863, General Chamber- 
lain’s brigade, 5000 strong, was opposed on the 
imss by nearly all the fighting strength of the 
Yusufzai clan, 15,000 strong, under the Akhund 
of Swat, the chief of Panjkora, and other leaders. 
The object of the British was to drive the Hindu- 
stani fanatics from Malka. The operations lasted 
from the 20th October to the 25th December 1863. 
The loss to the British was 227 killed, amongst 
whom were 15 British officers, and 620 wounded, 
of whom were 21 British officers. Generals 
Chamberlain, Wilde, and Garvock commanded. 

The Laluani is a Baluch tribe inhabiting the 
village of Lalu, on the crest of the Ambela ridge, 
3 or 4 miles east of the pass. 

The Swat river runs through the Swat valley. 
This valley is about 70 miles long, but its breadth 
varies from a few hundred yards to 10 miles. Its 
three subdivisions are Ranizai, Kuz or Lower 
Swat, and Bar or Upper Swat. The valley is 
highly cultivated and densely peopled, producing 
rice, beans, barley, wheat, Indian com, fmits, 
sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco. The people arc 
bigoted Sunni Muhammadans, with as many 
factions as there are villages. Their religious 
leader for many years was Abdul Ghafur, styled 
the Akhund, who was revered from the Indus to 
the Knram. Swat valley is intersected by ravines 
and glens, bringing down the drainage of the 
bounding ranges. It is unhealthy in summer. The 
occupants are Afghans, MuUa, and Syuds. The 
total population is estimated at 96,000 souls, and 


Batana. 
Ambela Pass. 
Laluani. 

Swat River. 


I Swat Kaoes, viz. 


Panjkora. 

Akoztu. 

Kbwazozai. 


Malizai. 

Baizai. 


Kobistan. Osman Khel. 
Passes. Bajawar. 
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consiRiH almoBt ontiivly of Bai/ai, Kliwazozai, aiul • TIu* BriliHh Baiziii <hRtrict ia a bay about 20 
Akozai. Tho Kuhislaii of Swatisabovo Ghaorari. iniloR lon^ and 12 luih'R broa<l, which runa into 
The ]\catl of the Swat valley \h ortrupitid by the the hillR botwr(*n tlie Paja and Malakhand rangea 
Torwal and Garwi tribea, who ajK ak a lan^'uago at the extreme N,W. of the Yuaufzai diviaion of 
different from PuKhtii, whicli, however, they under- the Peahawur district. It ia inhabited by Baijuii, 
Stand. They arc i)robal)ly allied to the Kafir, Swati, IJtmau Khel, and Khatak, with eoino 
Chitral, and Gil^diit racea. Beyond Swat and Mohmand, Rowanri, etc. The last of these claim 
Bajawar is KafiriRlan. to be Pathans, and there is no great family of 

Towards the lower extremity of the Swat khans in Baizai. On the 11th and 14th Decein- 
vallcy, a formidable range* of hills bounding the her 1849, Colonel BradHhaw ie<l an expedition 
valley runs for niany niil(*R from east to west, against those in British territory, in which lie 
nearly parallel to the British frontiers; ami at attacked and destroyed the villages of Sangao in 
the eastern (*xtremity of this range stands the British Baizai, and Pali Zonnandai and Sherkhaiia 
Mora mountain. Between this range and the in Swat Baizai. 

fronti**r, however, intervene two tracts, named The Baizai division of Swat is south of the 
UanizMi ami Lower Osman Kli«‘l, both quasi- Mora range and north of Limkhor. It ia called 
dcpen.lencicB of Swat. Sam Baizai, to distinguish it from Baiziii iu tlie 

The best of the paases leading into Swat is one Swat valley, and comprifics the villages of Pali, 
named Mullakund, which opens from Ranizni. A Sherkhana, Jalalpur, Zormandai, Bazdara, and 
little fartlier to the eastward of Ranizai also there Mora Bamla, each with its separate klian. 
arc some passes leading into the Lunkhor valley. Gnjar herdsmen are in hamlets flcattered over 
which belongs to British Ynaufzni. These latter the Mora mountain. 

passes are, not available for passage from Swat to The Osman Khel or Utman Khel are a Pathau 
‘'British territory, because leading into Lunkhor tribe who occupy the hills north of Pcshawiir, 
they can be stopped by any party holding that between the Mohmand and Ranizai, on both sides 
valley. The passes viil Ranizai ami Osman Khel, if of the Swat river, from the Koh-i-Mora to the 
the people ol those tracts accord a passage, lead Khanora mountain. They arc deBcendanta of 
straight on to the British plains of liashtnuggiir. Utman Baba, w'ho accompanied Mahmud of 
Above the Lunkhor valley, juat beyond the Ghazni on his expedition into Hindustan in the 
British frontier, is the strong village of Piillee. year 997, and settled in this country. They have 
The suheliviaions of the Peahawur district, ad- five khel or sections, descendants from his five 
joining the tribes above described, arc Lunkhor sons. They arc a powerful tribe, and, according 
or north -west corner of Yuaufzai, and then Hasht- to Turner, can muster 1 7, t>00 fighting men ; Mount- 
nuggur. Stuart Elphinstonc says 10,000, and Bellow 5000. 

Of the Swat, Ranizai, and liOW’cr Osman Khel Their country is very hilly gfuierally. They aro 
tribes, the two latter are subordinate to the all at feud with the people of Bnjawar ; in 1827 
fonuer. and 1850 they engaged the Mohmauds. They arc 

The Swati race inliabit portions of the Swat a tall, stout, and fair race, are sober but uncivil- 
valley and of the valleys of Tikri, Alahi, Deshi, ised, and have frequent quarrels amongst thoin- 
Nandihar, Pakli, Konsh, Bogarmang, and Agror, selves. At first they gave much trouble to the 
Balakot, and Garhi Hahib-ullah, north of Hazara. Britiah frontier, and in 1852 afforded an asylum 
They arc sometimes called Dehgan, and seem to to and aided the fugitive Khan of Tangi ; on 
be of Indian origin, and to have formerly ruled which a force under Sir Colin Campbell pro- 
be tween the Hydaspes and Jalalabad, but they cceded against them iu May, and their principal 
have been dispossessed of their lands by the villages, I’rangbar and Nawadand, were taken and 
Pathans. They have no connection with the destroyed after a determined resistance. Since 
Yusufzai Pathans who now occupy the Swat then the Utman Khel have never given any trouble, 
coiimry. They arjs of poor physique and of low The Utman Khel or clan who inhabit the 
coiinige ; they appear to have all tlie vices of the northern portion of the Baizai division of Yusuf- 
Pathans, and, as with them, cold-blooded murder zai arc probably a section of the above tribe, 
and grinding avarice arc the salt of life. They They have three clans, — Ismail, Paulat, and Seh- 
are all Sunni Muhammadans, and very bigotcil. sada. Their villages are strongly situated in the 
Pnnjkora consists of a number of narrow and nooks and corners of spurs running down from 
hill -bound valleys, inhabited by the Malizai, the Paja and Mora ridges, and the people arc an 
Khwazozai Akozai, and Yusufzai. The climato wild as the hills they inhabit. Their conduct has 
is severe iu the north, but mild in the south, and been, on the whole, more consistently mulish and 
the district fertile. The Panjkora river divides it refractory than that of any other village along 
from north to south. the whole border from Abbottabad to Jacobabad. 

Th(* Akozai are a grand division of the Yusufzai ' They began to give trouble in 1847, and up to 
tribe, comprising the Baizai and Khwazozai clan, , 1872 they continued in it. In 1849 a force under 
who inhabit the Swat valley. The Akozai are Colonel Bradshaw destroyed the village of Sangao 
estimated at 90,000 souls. belonging to the Dawat Khel. In 1855 the same 

The Khwazozai arc a section of the Akozai village was fined Rs. 200, on account of Ronio 
Yusufzai. robberies and molestations of travellers, and the 

The Malizai section of the Khwazozai Akozai village was removed from its hill position, and its 
and Yusufzai occupy the country of Panjkora, two sectionR located respectively in the more 
w'hich also takes their name. They can muster accessible villages of Pi()al and Mian Khel ; but 
8000 fighting men. during the troubles of the mutiny they crept back 

The KohiRtun of Malizai is a glen at the head again. In 1859 they sheltered some ciiininaL, 
of the Malizai drainage. The people are supposed j and opposed the attempt made to seize them, hi 
to have been Kafirs, converts to Muhanmiailoiiism. ; 1863 si.^ of their villages fui'uuihed men ti> oppose 
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tho British force which was sent on the Ambe)a for twelve years studied for the priesthood in the 
campaign, and they were fined Us. 2000; after village nf Heka in Y"uflufz?ii, living on shaniak and 
which they were disturbed by intestine factions, milk, and he subBcquently became a disciple of 
with regular fights on the 2l8t August, 25th and the MUn of Xaku KheK He returned to Bunor, 
29th September, 3d and Slst October 1864, in and afterwards went to Sw’at, where ho was 
which the British did not interfere. In November revered for his sanctity, and was always consulted 
and December Lieutenant Oinmancy unsuccess- by the Swat people. He recommended them to 
fully endeavoured to induce them to make peace; select Syud Akbar of Satana as their king. Wlien 
but in February 1866 Captain Monro was more that ruler died, on the 11th May 1857, liis son, 
successful, and fines were imposed. In 1865 Syud Mubarak Shah, made unsuccessful efforts to 
quarrels broke out afresh among them, and on succeed him, and, being expelled from Swat, 
tho 16th January 1866 a force of 4000 men and he, with mutineers of the Bengal N.I., settled 
12 guns, under Brigadier - General Beresford, in the valley of Panjtar, which adjoins the 
C.B., was sent amongst them. The villages of Yusufzai side of the vallev of Peshawur, where 
Mian Khel and Sangao, and other villages, were they founded a Wahabi colony, headed by Mulvi 
destroyed, and new sites fixed for them. In Muhammad Inayat. 

1872, however, some of the clans evacuated the The Pathans of Swat arc hospitable ; the men 
villages of Kui, Barmul, and Mian Khan, ami as arc spare and apparently feeble ; the women art* 
they refused to return or to obey the authorities, strong, stout, and buxom, anti enjoy more liberty 
the liousos of the Kui ringleaders were pullctl and rule the men to a far greatt^r degree than is 
down. known amongst other Pathans. 

Tho llfir.izai arc a subdivision of the Baizai Deshi, a clan of the Swati o!i the eastern face 
Akozai division of the YuBufztii clan. The of the Black Mountain. They have 720 fighting 
country they inhabit is divided into tho Sam men. Other tribes, Zizrari, Syud, Mula, Akhun 
Banizai and Bar or Swat Banizai. 'I'he latter is Khel, and Gnjar, have settled amongst them, 
the lowest or most westerly part of tho Swat Garwi, a Kohistani tribe inhabiting the Iioad of 
valley, in which they have thirty -five villages, the Swat valley, and numbering about 3000 adult 
Sam Itanizai is an extensive district, stretching males. They arc not Afghans, and have a distinct 
over the Total Hills, and includes the whole of language. 

the lower end of the Swat valley, in which there Maturizai, a section of the Baizai Akozai 
arc about thirty khcl or clans. On tho annexation Yusufzai on the east bank of the Swat river, 
of the Panjab in 1819, it was found that the Sam Theirtwosectionsare the Balol Khcl and Ala Khel. 
Itanizai country was being made a refuge for Musa Khel, a section of the Baizai Akozai 
malcontent criminals of every description, who Yusufzai on the left bank of the Swat river, 
periodical! v made raids on British territory. In Naikbi Khel, a section of the Khwazozai 
1852 the lUnizai Swati attacked a detachment of Akozai Yusufzai on the right bank of the Swat 

the Guide Coiq)8, and a force under Sir Colin river. They have 6000 fighting men. 

Campbell was marched to their village, on whicli Orakzai, Bazoti, Sipah, Zaimusht, and Turi 

tho Kanizai moliks of Shahkot submitted, were adjoin the Kohat district of the Panjab. The 

fined Rs. 5000, and gave ten hostages. The force Orakzai inhabit the mountainous country to the 
then marched towards the British territory; but northaud west of the Kohat district. Their country 
as the Kanizai refused to pay the fine, and is called Tira. It consists of the Khaukai and Mas- 
repudiated the hostages, whose families they tura or Tira Toi valleys. The Tira mountains are 
expelled from their territory, on the 18th May spurs from tlie Samana range and from the Safod 
Sir Colin returned to Shahkot, and found his ICoh, and of 5000 to 7000 feet of elevation. The 
force opposed by about 4000 infantry and 500 people are all Orakzai mountaineers, wiry, martial, 
cavalry, all from Swat, in addition to the armed deceitful, cruel, and avaricious. They migrate for 
villagers. The king and the akhund of Swat had the winter with their flocks to the low levels of 
stationed themselves on the crest of the Malakand the Kohat and Tiri hills about Miranzai. 
pass to witness the fight. After a slight resist- The Orakzai have the Afridi on their north and 
ance, the Swat troops broke and fled, Icaviog 300 east, the Kohat district bounds them on the south, 
of their number dead on the field. The village and the Safed Koh on the west. Their chief sec- 
and its granaries were then destroyed, and from the tions are tho Daulatzai, Ismailzai, Laskarzai, ami 
20th to 24th twelve other villages were similarjy the Hamsaya, and they can furnish 28,870 fighting 
destroyed, ami the British force returned through men. In 1855 they caused trouble in the district 
liUnkhor to Gujargarhi, In June they tendered adjoining them. On the 30th April, 1600 or 
submission, and all that was required of them was 2000 of the Afridi and Orakzai were driven off 
to behave peaceably. Since that time the Ranizai from an attack on General Chamberlain's camp 
people have fulfilled all their engagements, and at Darsamand. In 1868 and 1869, they again 
have evinced an anxiety to maintmn peace. gave trouble, till Colonel Keyes advanced against 

The government of Swat, like that of all Garo in February 1869, and destroyed it on tht* 
Pathan tribes, is a most complete democracy. 26th February, since which time they have been 
The country is split up into as many factions quiet Garo was a mere collection of caves, 
almost as there are villages, and even in these Rabia Khel section of the Ismailzai Orakzai 
there are often several sectionB. But the late was the most prominent of all the Orakziii 
akhund, Mullah Abdul Ghafur, working on their in tho disturbances on the Miranzai border in 
rcHgioiis feelings, was able to induce them to 1855. From April to August 1855, they com- 
combinc, and he used all his power to prevent mitted eighteen raids. They occupy the crest 
collision with the British Indian Government. and north ridge of the Sam^ range. Fighting 
Abdul Ghafur, the akhund, was borne in the men, 600. They were punished hy a force umler 
village of Syedai^ in Buner. He was poor, and General Cbambcrlain. 
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The DanUtzai section of the Oraltzai inhabit the import #vrmn, Biincr communicates with Swat by 
comer of the Afntli hills, near the Afndi and the the Karakar, Jawami, and Katel passes all difficull 
Kohat district. Their sections are the Bazoti and and only used by footmen ; and tho’nasscs that 
the Usturi Khel, each 500 ; the Utman Khel, COO ; communicate with British territory arc the Snirzai 
the Mani Khel and Firoz Khel, each 800; the Malandri, Surkhawi or Shordara, and Bnner Oil 
iSipah, 300 ; the AMnl Aziz Khel, 400 ; and Bar the east the Barando defile leads into it 
Muhammad Khel, 1000. , , ^ . Occupyinfr parts of the Buner valley arc the 

Bazoti inhabit the corner of the Orakzai country Alisher klu ls of the Gadazai Iliazai and Niirzai 
between the Afridi and the Kohat district They Iliazai, and two sections of the Iliazai Ynsufzai 
have several khel or clans, which arc said to number named the Ashazai and Tanjpai. 

500 fiphtinp men. In the cold weather the Bazoti The Gadazai occupy the south slopes of the Ham 
live in the Bazoti valley ; but in summer, from April and Dosira mountains in villnges. Their sections 
to November, they j^o to the head of the Mastiira or khel arc the Ibrahim, Ilasn, Seni, AU Sher. 
plcn in Tiro, where they sow their wheat before Tlic Buncrwal of the Buner valley, in 1840 
leaving?, and their rice crop in the Bazoti valley backed up some British subjects in Lunkhor whi> 
before their return to Tira. At the commence- had n^fused to pay revenue, and they also aided 
ment of the British rule w^est of the Indus, the the Swati in attacking Pali, and threatening the 
Bazoti were always cattle - lifting on the British villages in British territory to which the Paliwal 
border, and they organized and headed the attack ha<i fled for safety. When the British in 18G3 
on the Kohat pass which led to Sir Charles Napier's ailvanccd to take possession of the Ambela pass, 
(jxpedition of 1850. But they were quiet till the the Buncrwal were the most determined ot the 
1 6th January 1868, when they joined with others British opponents. During some negotiations, 
in again making raids. On the 11th February, in which, unfortunately, their suspicions were 
it small force of 2 guns, 80 cavalry, ami 480 arons»Ml, they attacked the British camp on the 
infantry, were sent against them, but were unsiic- 22d October. Further negotiations ensued, and 
coBsful, retiring with the loss of 9 killed and on the 17th December they undertook to dismiss 
27 wounded ; and on the I3th February 1869, the all their fighfingmen on the Buner jwiss, to destroy 
Utman Khel attaoke<l the Kohat Kobvl, siipjiortcd Malka in the presence of British officers, to 
by the Bazoti. Colonel Keyes, 25th February, expel the Hindustani fanatics from Buner, Amazai, 
moved against them with 4 guns and 2000 men, and Chamla, and to give hostages till the above 
but retired with a loss of 2 killed and 84 wounded ; were carried out. Accordingly, on the 19th, a 
the enemy were about 200 strong, and lost 17 party advanced to destroy Malka, in which they 
killed and wounded. were aided by the Amazai. Colonel MacGregor, 

The Utman Khel number about 600 fighting men. when noticing these events, observes that ‘their 
They are the most predatory clan of all the (Irakzai conduct throughout cannot but bo regarded 
tribe. with some admiration : they fought us like men 

Sipah inhabit from the west of the entrance to throughout the defence of the heights of Ambela, 
the Bazoti valley. 1'hcy arc Shiah Muhammadans, and when they made peace they stuck to their 
They share, since 1853, the allowance granted by engagements like gentlemen. British loss was 847 
tlic llritish for keeping open the Kohat pass. killed and wounded ; that of the Bunerwals is not 

The Abdul Aziz Khel touch on British territory, known, but it must have been heavy.’ In the 
They arc Shiah sectarians, and Gar in politics. The operations in the Ambela pass, the force of the 
family of the Begum of Bhopal arc said to bo of enemies opposed to the British by the 18th No- 
this clan. vember had increased to 15,000 men, comj)ose<l of 

Another clan of Orakzai, the Mula Khel, are Buncrwal, Hindustani, Swati, the Amazai, Rana- 
Ilamsaya, located on the outer spurs of the Samana zai, Mada Khel, the Utman Khel of Lunkhor, and 
(Jarh, S.W, of Hangu ; they can muster 1000 fight- others. 

ing men. The Mamuzai, a branch of the I^ash- The Chamla valley is immediately north of the 
karzai, 3000 men. The Ali Sher section of the Mahaban range. Its breadth varies from 1200 
Lashkarzai, also 3000 men ; they bring cotton. yards to nearly 3 miles, it is near to and i)oli- 
The Bar Muhammad Khel of the Daukitzai, in tically part of the Buner country 
the upper part of the Tira valley, can muster 1000 The Chamla valley is separated from Buner by 
fighting men. They are Shiah sectarians, Gar in n spur of the Guru mountain, and from the 
politics, and winter in British territory. Khiulu Khel by a spur of the Mahaban, but it is 

The Shekhan dependents (Hamsaya) of the idhabitedby Buncrwal, and the meaning of Chamla 
Orakzai inhabit the nills of Drand, beyond Gaoz is said to be tenant-holders. The valley and the 
Dara, and to the west of Samalzai. central plain of the Yusiifzai are commanded by 

Hic Mishti Khel of Hamsaya, also a dependent hills that descend from the Hindu Kush, 
section, occupy the hills from the exit of the Kohat The Zaimusht arc Afghans who inhabit the hills 
river to Kasha. They have about 3000 fighting between Miranzai and Kuram. They have two 
men. great divisions,— the Khwaidad Khel and the Maba- 

Buner is a valley bounded N.W, by Swat, N.E. madzai or Mamuzai. Their villages are open, btit 
by the Puran valley, S.W. by the Yusufzai plains, with towers. Cultivationis only seen close to thi ir 
and S.E. by the Indus. It consists of a hill-girt villages, owing tothenumberof internal blood feuds 
plain, about 18 miles by 12 miles, but encroached in this tribe, which necessitate their agricultural 
upon by spurs upon all sides from the boundary operations being near to obtain support. Their 
hills. It 18 inhabited by the Iliazai and Malizai country is a tract about 16 miles long, b(‘tweeii 
division of the Yusufzai, who have in Buner 94 two ranges of mountains, and generally cover'd 
to 100 villages. They arc Pathans, or Afghans, with jungle. They remain in their villages 
and arc usually called Buncrwal. They arc rich throughout the year. They were at feud with the 
in cattle, especially buffaloes, but they have to Bangash. There was a bitter blood feud between 
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tlu'ir own two claiip. ft jiroHo al>oui the year Tiiri and AVaziri has piiicc then pjiven a deal 
1840 from their joinin^r o))poaite Hides in a (liHp\ite of trouble. Part of the Tiiri are nomatle, moving' 
between the Kabul Khel Waziri aii<l the Turi and with their flocks and herds between Nilab on tlie 
Bangash ; but in 1866, Captain Oavagnari, uuledby Indus and Kabul, wintering about Bal Yainin, and 
the Miranzai peofile, induced them to cone.lude a pasturing in summer near the Safod Koh. They 
truce for ten years, 'riioir fighting men have are Shiahs, and revere the shrine of Fahin-i-AIam, 
been largely over-estimated at 400 cavalry and the father of Nadir Sliah. Their war-cry is tliat 
6000 infantry. of the Shiah sectarians, Ya Ali ! Ya Haidar ! 

In the Daman or skirt of the Suliman range The I Po sir? or Vaziri arc a large tribe of Pat hn ns, 
are the Sliinh Turi, the Jaji, and the Iwi Khel. with 411,080 fighting men, who inhabit the hill 
The Jaji dwt‘ll in houses with a teh-khana or country to the W. of the British frontier, AV. of 
excavation in the earth. 'Ihe Is;v Khel occupy the Indus, adjoining the Kohat district and the 
the banks and islets of the Indus, engjiged in the district of Dohi-a Ismail Khan, and extending 
cultiva(i(m of wheat, but are also rc»hi)erH. from I’hal in Miranzai to the Gomal pass. Their 

Tlie Turi Afghans inhabit the valley of Kunvm. great clans and their fighting strengths are, — the 
They and their neighbours the Jaji arc wiid to be Dlmanzai, 17,200; Ahmadzjii, 9580; Mahsud, 
desceiuhsl from two Moghul hro(her.s, Tor and 14,500; Gurbaz, 1500; Ijali or Lelai, 1500. 
Jaji ; but Lieut.-Colonel Kdwardes was of Opinion They arc the most united body on the N.A> 
that the Turi are Khatar Hindki in origin fnmi Frontier of British India ; they have shown a mm 
the Rawal IMiuli district, 'riuy have live givat hostile spirit and kept mor<‘ aloof from the British 
divisions or khel, ternuMl Panjpadri or live- than any other tribe. Their proper scttlemeiilR 
fath(T(‘d, viz, Gandi, Ali/ai, Mastn, Hamza, and are among the higher spurs of the 8uliniaii rang(', 
Dojmzai, and 5:i sululivisions, and can turn nut where ihi y pass the summer months. In October 
5000 fighting men. Tln ir oidinary covering is a the gieater portion of the tribe descend with flocks 
blanket shirt ; th<‘y aic dark-coniplexione<l men, and herds to the lower hills bordering on the 
strong, hardy, ami eoun\g<'ons, and are superior Koliat and Banu districts. The Mahsiul distriet 
horsemen. A mounted 'riiri is a perfect modi l of is rugged. The northern AVaziri cultivate broad 
a mosstrot)j)er. His horse is .Piuall, hut active and tracts on both banks of the Kuram river. They 
enduring, and he carries his own clothing under claim dc.scent from Vazir, son of Suliman, from 
th(‘ saddh* ; while, at the widdh^-bow, in leather whose grandsons and great - gnuidsons, Utman, 
wallets, ]»ang fo(»d for man ami horse, Sparc sho4*K, Ahmad, Mahsud, Ali, Balol, Pali, and Gurlwiz, 
nails, an»I a haniimT, in case of aoeident, nml an thi* great clans of this tribe take their names, 
iron peg and rojM' to picket the horse anywhere in They are tall, muscular highlanders, with con- 
a moment. The <»bject of horsiunanship with them sithTable courage. They have warred with all their 
is to commit daring ami distant rai^ls, A ]»ro- neighlKiurs, from all of whom, except on the 
fusion of arms cover every hfirsinian. One or British side, they have made conquests. They 
two short brass - bound carbines at his hack, tisually go on foot, and arc most active in tlie 
two or thnm fiistols and kniv<-s of sorts and sizes mountains, generally attacking at night. A AV^aziri 
nil round his waistbelt, and a sw4>nl by his si^le. when cauglit by any of tin? surrounding tribes was 
Major James, Jioweyer, eon.sidercd them far never spared. On the other hand, the AVaziri never 
inferior to the AATaziri in courage ami all manly injure w'omcn, nor take their jewels, but all men 
finalities, and says, with coarse sensual features, they invariably kill. Their ncighboiu*B admit their 
there is much of the Kivagc in them, t )n scenting truthfulness aiul courage. They arc haughty ami 
their prt'y, their eyes dilaU', an^l they evince all bloodthirsty towards strangers. T^Iicy are a fine 
the gn'etl and ferocity of wild beast.q. In their race, prone to plunder, and careless about bloo<l- 
rai<ls they are. ruthless, and smn' neitluT age nor slicdding ; but bold, plain spoken, true to their 
sex. They are gem ndly short, comj>act, and frit'iidR, and inclined to be boastful and rough in 
sickly-Iooking, mean, with a skulking or cunning council. They have never owned any allegiance to 
look about them. 'I’hey are at feud witfi the Kabul. 

AATaziri, Znimusht, Mangal, aiul J.'iji, and they The Mahsud AVaziri number about 16,000 fight- 
joined General Chamberlain in the Kfibul Khel ing men ; they inhabit the hills on the Tank and 
expedition against the AVaziri, and served as spies the South Banu borders. Their sections arc th(* 
and plundercrB. They w'erc fornierly nomade, Alizai, 6600 ; tlie Shahman Khel, 3000 ; and 
but about the en<l of the 1 8th century settled in Balozai, 8100. They have always been higlily 
Kuram, which they purchased from the Bangash,'* predatory, especially the Alizai branch, and arc at 
ami afterwards also obtained IVwar; and the enmity with all around them. On the British 
Bangash have now only the villages of Zemn occupation, they resumed their habits, and in 
and Shilofzan in the hills, and Isa Khel in the 1860 the tribe was overcome by a force undi*r 
plains. The Bangash are rlcpendents of the Turi, General Chamberlain, 6196 strong. The British 
but there was war between them. On one occasion lost 63 killed and 166 wounded; the Mahsud 
the Turi killed 600 Daurani on tin* tJaji border, AVaziri lost more, but nevertheless have continued 
and only ceased slaying on the intercession of a troublesome. They occupy the vast and lofty 
Kazzilbash chief. At first they gavf* much trouble mountain range to the S, of the Banu district, 
to the British on the Kohat bonier, ami in 1853 and to the AV. of the Dchra Ismail Khan district, 
and 1854 made eight raids on British territory. Its principal hills arc the GhuW, about 7000 
In June 1856 they made thirteen raids; ami on feet above the level of the sea; the Pirghul, 
the 2lRt October 1856 a force of 11 guns, with 11,.500; the Shuvi Dhur, 11,000 feet; and behind 
45IH) men, under Brigadier Neville Chainborlain, and above all, beyond the Mahsud territory, towers 
marched against them, and rcacln*d Thai, the the Takht’i-Suliman, 14,000 feet alwve the sea 
frontier village, on the 5th NovemliiT, and Im level. 

tinefl them Rs. 8630 ; but the feud between tho The Ahmadzai have about 9580 fighting men. 
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The Hati Khel are the most immorous of all the 
AhmadzaL They arc very much emj^loyed in the 
salt trade, but had many idle hands, some of 
whom in a band of robbers murdered Captain 
Mecham on tlie 6th November 1859. Before the 
Sikh conquest of the Panjab, about the beginning 
of the 19th century, the Ahmadzai nomades had 
occupied the Banu country in winter, and at 
length took permanent possession of the lands 
nearest the Thai. The Bizan Khcl section of the 
Ahmadzai arc responsible for the passes of Pinza, 
Khurd, Kalani, Kilhoi, Ghlosin, Tnngi. 

The Utmanzai arc the most northerly clan, and 
can muster about 17,000 fighting men. Of their 
sections, the Kabul Khel arc wild and lawless, 
with three subdivisions, the Miami, the Saefali, 
and the Piiwdi, numbering 3500 fighting men. The 
Kabul Khel, between 1850 and 1854, committed 
over twenty petty raifls on British territory, and 
the British blockaded the whole tribe. 

Although the Waziri are a united tribe, the 
clans have not joined each other on the occasions 
of the British expeditions into their territories. 
The blood feuds are not extensive, the actual 
murderer onlj iiemg permitted to be slain in 
avenging a murder. They have no poor amongst 
them, the tribe subscribing to re-establish any 
family who aro in need. They have cereals as 
their cliie.f food, but ucc mutton. All grave- 
yards are sacred to the Waziri, who in their 
yearly migrations to the hills never hesitate to 
deposit on the family tombs any property they 
wish to leave behind them. This is left untouched 
even by professional robbers. They have amongst 
them great numbers of fakirs, and they hold the 
tomb of Darveah Musa in great veneration. In 
cases of adultery, they kill the woman and cut 
olf the man’s n<'8»*. Jake all Pathan tribes, 
marriages iirc entered into after puberty. Child- 
less widows arc rc-manied to a relative of the 
deceased. The bridegroom buys his bride. 

The Batani Pathans inhabit the outer spurs of 
the Waziri Hills, adjoining the S. of Banu and N. 
of Dehra Ismail Klian districts, from the E. slopes 
of the Gabr mountain at tho Shamla Khurd j»aHS 
to tho Ilisara pass. They trace their lineage 
through Batan to Kais, the founder of the Afghan 
race. Captain Maclean’s list of their sections 
gives the Dana with 1400 ; tho Tata, 1 600 ; and 
the Uraspun, 1000 fighting men. Captain Nor- 
man gives the sections of the Dana as the Bobak^ 
Bobar, Voraka ; and the Uraspun, as the Tsaplai 
Shakhai. Captain Carr gives ten sub-sections of 
the Tata, 16 of tho Dana, and 13 of the Uraspun. 
The Batani country is bare, stony, and unculti- 
vated, resembling the Doon of the Himalaya 
There are numerous passes into their hills ; their 

S iincipfd settlements within the hills are those of 
anduJa, Siragar, and Gabr. They have flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, and cultivate wheat 
and bajra fPenicillaria spicata). They are of 
middle heignt, swe and wiiy, arc amcultural 
but predatory. They number 4600 fighting men 
at &e outside. They were for years trouble- 
some. They bring to British territory, grass, 
wood, wool, ropes, malu, camels, bullocitf , shee^ 
goats, hill rice, £^i, and honey, and take ba^ 
grain, sugar, oil, salt, donkeys, piece goods, and 
sandals. 


inhabitants, who stylo thcmaolves Dum or Marasi ; 
it is entirely surrouTidi'd by the Waziri Hills, and 
the Waziri settlers on tho British border. The 
Banuclii arc its nearest neighbours, and its com- 
munications with its noiglibours arc through the 
mountain tracts of the Suliman range. The tribal 
divisions are Tapizai and Malai, with many sub- 
divisions; and the entire population has 25,000 
souls, all of them Suiuii Muhammadans. All their 
villages are walled ; fever prevails, and goitre is a 
cominon disease. Lieutenant-Colonel Kdwardes 
described them as great blackguards, and they are 
depraved and vicious, and are addicted to great 
crimes. They shave one eyebrow, half the mous- 
tache, and half the beard, and apply antimony 
above and below the eye. On the 6th March 1872, 
a force of 1650 cavalry and infantry with two guns 
was sent against them under Brigadier-General 
Keyes, C.B., and after a brief action on the 7th 
they submitted, the British loss being 6 wounded, 
and the Dawari loss 43 killed and 30 prisoners. 

Chamkani^ a tribe who inhabit the base of the 
Safed Koh, said to have 3500 fighting men. They 
are very poor. 

Shh'oni or Shcornni arc a Pathan tribe who 
inhabit the liill country to the W. of the British 
frontier, from the Shekh Hydcr pass on the N. 
to the Kamak on tho S. They thus adjoin the 
subdivisions of British Tank, Kolachi, Draband, 
and Chaodwan. Their fighting men have been 
variously cBtimatcd at from 3000 to 10,000. They 
have throe great sections, — the Chua Khel, Uba 
Khel, and Sen Khel, — with numerous clans. A 
great part of their territory is occupied by the 
Takht-i-8uliman and the hills wliich surround its 
biisc. Many parts of it arc nearly inaccessible ; 
one road in some places is cut out of the steep 
face of the hill, and in others supported by beams 
inserted in the rock, and is still impracticable 
for loaded bullocks. The population is scattered 
in villages of from 20 to 40 houses through the 
valleys and lower part of the mountains. The 
sites of their houses arc cut out of the slopes of 
the hills, so that on three sides the earth forms 
the lower part of the wall. Each cottage has 
I only one room and one entrance, which is 
I closed at night by the branch of a thorny tree. 
The Shirani are of middle stature, spare, but 
stout ; have bold fecatures, grey eyes, high clicck- 
bones, and their general appearance is wild and 
manly. They are hardy and active. The clothing 
of a common Shirani consists of a coarse black 
blanket tied round their middle and another thrown 
over their shoulders ; a few yards of white cotton 
cloth is loosely twisted round their heads ; and 
their feet are protected by sandals made of leather 

B red by the tamarisk. Their usual food is 
made of Indian com, with butter and 
kurut, and wheaten bread; their luxuries are 
milk, wild olives, pomegranates, and pine seed. 
Mutton is occasionally eaten. They never kill 
homed cattle for food, but when a bullock happens 
to die, they cat its throat in the Muhami^an 
manner, and eat it. They marry late, and the 
women have only domestic work, except at their 
two harvests. Tho principal employment is agri- 
culture, tfie valleys being largely irrigated. The 
common stock consists of small bullocks, but 
they have asses, a few goats, and a vei^ few horses. 
They airb punctual in wb prayert. They were at 
war wi^ all the suiroandiug tribes that pass 


Dawar is a rioh, open, and fertile vall^, in fat 33^ 

7* N., and long. 32^ o7' E. It is called Rodh by the 
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through their country iu the tuiiiufil inigrationa. priBoncr and carried off, and only rclcaacd after a 
H’hc paflBCB into their country are the Chaodwnn, force of tlio Bozdar and the Panjab cavalry had 
Draband, Gajofitan, Guioba, laparikat, Kuram, been flont in purBuit. 

Ibunak, Shckli Haidar, Shirani. Prior to the Khastat, a small tribe of Pathans beyond the 
British annexation of tlio Dchrajat, the Shirani Dehra Ghazi Khan border. They are peaceful 
were the terror of the whole border, and were and quiet, agricultural and pastoral, 
generally the aggresflors. From 1819 to 1853 X«wt, a Pathan tribe west of the Dehra Ghazi 
they annually made inroads on the BritiBh terri- frontier. Their neighboure on the north are the 
tory, but in the laBt-namcd year they were met and Kakar and the Musa Khel, on the south are Murrcc 
defeated and followed up by Brigadier Hodgson, I'arin, with the Khetran on the eaat. Their adult 
and their fort of Kotki mined and blown up. Mr. men are 1200. They Bpeak a mixture of Pushtu 
Elphinstonc gives a very favourable account of and Baluch. The Chunmlang range of hills pro- 
them, but Colonel AfacGrcgor commenting on it duces a valuable coal, also sulphur. 
f»bRcrvoa that * a Pathan obeyH no one, and, except Bozdar, a Baluch tribe who occupy the hills on 
the (lictntcfl of his own revengeful and avaricious tho Dehra Ghazi Khan frontier. Their country 
nature, nothing has any influence with him.’ extends on the north as far as tho Saugor pass 

The Bahnr tribe inhabit tho Koh-i-Daman of and Drug, where they touch the Kasrani, Esot, 
the D(‘hra Iflmail Khan difttrict, opposite the Saugor and Jafar ; on the cast to the foot of the hills on 
and Dahina passes. Between them and the Mian the Saugor border ; on tho south to the Vidor 
Khel, on a boundary dispute, a blood feud raged pass and the Majvcl Sham (plain), where they 
forupwardsof A hundred yoarH, each year renewed, meet the Hadiani and Khetran; and on the west 
They arc a brave but scattered tribe. Tlicy are of to the crest of the Kala Roh, whore they are 
Shirani descent They number 000 or 700 fighting bounded by the Luni and Musa Khel Pathans. 
men. They arc of mercantile habits, and arc the Their country is about 4.0 miles long by 30 broad, 
richest of all the tribes of the Daman. They are and is entirely mountainous, formed of the outer 
very fair, and are the most Buperior race in the spurs of the great Suliman range. They number 
Trans-Indus districts. Tho proirerb, * A Babar about 2720 fighting men, as under : — 
fool is a Gandehpur sage,’ testifies to their Dulani, . . 850 1 Chakrani, , 400 Jalahl, . . 120 
wisdom. Ladwani, . 360 Sihani, . , 150 Jafanmi, . 300 

The Ushtarana or Oshtcrana is an Afghan tribe Gholamnni,. 300 1 Shahwani, . 140 Ruatamaoi, . 100 
who inhabit the outer liills oppofiitc the extreme and they have numerous subdivisions, — accord- 
south portion of the Dehra Ismail district. They ing to Major Minchin, 64, with 3776 fighting men. 
arc conterminous of tho Dehra Ismail Khan and Their country is a series of bare and sU^rile 
Dehra (ihazi Khan districts. They arc largely ridges, divided by bare ravines with small patches 
engaged in trade, and have been supposed to be a of cultivation. They arc friendly with ^ the 
division of the liOhani tribe. They are in two British. Their greatest enemies were the Uflhtar- 
clans, tho Gagalzai and the Ahmadzai, each of ana Pathans, and at times the Khetran. They 
which has about 450 fighting men, but there had fight with matchlocks. They have few horses, and 
long been a blood feud between them, and they about 100 horsemen. They purchase the coarser 
were hardly on speaking tenns. Nothing can be grains, cloth, tobacco, and oil in tho markets of 
more miserable than the whole of tho Ushtarana British India. They claim to be of Rind Baluch 
country. They arc not predatory, and are the origin ; and their name, from Boz, a sheep, was 
bravest tribe of the Suliman range. They possess given because of their possession of large flocks 
a large tract of land in British territory. On the of sheep. From 1850 to 1856 they were frequently 
outbreak of the Sikh war in 1848, 200 of them troublesome ix> tho British, and in 1857, an ex- 
followcil Major Edwardes to Multan. The Vooch podition, 2369 strong, under General Chamberlain, 
or Korah pass, on the border of the Ushtarana was moved against them. The Bozdar numbered 
hills, and nearly opposite to Dehra Fattah Khan, 1700, and lost 20 to 30 killed and 60 to 70 
constitutes the boundary line between the Pathan wounded. More than all the frontier tribes, the 
and Baluch tribes. It is faced by the British out- Bozdar had for years previously plundered and 
|)OBt8 of Doulalwalla and Yihowa. murdered in the plains and the hills. They rc- 

Thc Kasrani arc a Baluch tribe who dwell in the commenced plundering in 1861, but later on they 
extreme north of the Dehra Ghazi Khan district, a behaved better. 

portion of the south of tho Dohra Ismail district,., Esot, a small tribe df Afghans near the Dchrajat 
and in the hills to the immediate west of these frontier. Balfarat, a small clan of Esot Pathans 
tracts. Their hUls extend from the Korah pass on tho Yihowa boiler of Dehra Ghazi Khan, 
downwards for a distance of about fifty milca The Jafar is a tribe of Pathans with 600 flght- 
They have many subdivisions, and their fighting ing men. They dwell to the N.W. of the Bozdar 
men are estimated at about 668. There arc about hills, between the Buj spur of the Sulimaa and 
3314 of this tribe in the plains of the Dchrajat, and the Bozdar tribe. They have twelve branches, and 
they graze lar^ herds of cattle on tho sandy plains possess a few camels and horses, 
between Kot Kasrani and Yihowa. They arc the The Khutran or Khetran are a Baluch tribe 
most northerly of all tho Baluch. They made an inhabiting the hills to the west of tiie Dehra Ghazi 
inroad on British territory in 1852, and were Khan district. The Khetran are curiously inter- 
punfshed by tho police ; and in 1853 Brigadier mixed with the Baluch tribes, and farther south 
Hodgson moved against them with 1000 sepoys arethe Kosa,Laghari,Gurchii]ii,Miirree,andBugtt, 
and jmHco, and destro 3 red some villages. The occupying the frontier line of the Dehra Ghazi 
hill Kasrani and their neighbours the Bozdar long Khan di^ct down to its point of junction with 
had a bitter feud, but by British influence a truce the Sind border ; on the north the Musa Khel and 
WM arranged. In 1668 Lieut. Grajr attempted to Luni Pathan, the Bozdar on the N.E., the Hadiani 
seize Jahangir Khan, but he was himself made a Laghari on the cast, and the Ditrkani section of 
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the Gurchaiii occupy the high crests of the Kala 
Roh and the Morunj plain. The Murree are on the 
W. and S.W. West of the Kolu valley is the 
Hinall tribe of Zax'khan Pathans, west of whom 
again are the large tribe of the Tariii, and 
N.W. are the Ushtarana and Shahdozai. It is a 
large extent of country. Their boundaries can 
with difficulty 1^ marked out, and they lay claims 
to portions of the adjoining lands. Their sections 
arc the Gan jura, Chacha or Dariwal, Hasiini, and 
Nahr, with many clan subdivisions, and their 
lighting men have been stated at from 8000 to 
(iOOO. They all live inside forts. They are the 
wealthiest of the Baliich tribes, are not warlike, 
do not plunder, and are largely engaged in culti- 
vation, out are recipients of all the plunder on 
the border. They seem to have been formed by 
branches of other broken tribes. They are at 
feud with the Murree, Bozdar, and Durkani, and 
with the Luni and Musa Khel Pathans. They 
carry on a large trade with the British territory, 

A branch of the Khetran live round Yihowa in 
the Dchra Ghazi Khan district, who can raise 800 
‘'fighting men. 

Hasaniy a tribe in the Khetran country near 
Laghari Barkhan, also in the Shahdozai country. 

Zar Khariy a small but very martial tribe of 
Pathans inhabiting the Kolu valley, and separated 
from the Khetran by the Jandran range. They 
number COO men. They have good liorscs, and 
their arms are swords, shields, and matchlocks. 

The Laghari tribe on the border of the Dchra 
Gliazi Khan district occupy from the Dalana on 
the north to the Kura pass on the south. Their 
sections are the Aliani, lladiani, Boglani, and 
llaibatani, with numerous clans. They have been 
variously estimated os capable of funiishing from 
1900 to 5250 fighting men. In the Dchra Ghazi 
Khan district, in 1868, there were also 11,811 
l^^^hari and 904 in the Dchra Ismail district. At 
Uie opening of the Sikh rebellion they sided with 
Mulraj. 

The Aoifu, in the Dchra Ghazi Khan district, is a 
Baluch tribe with seven divisions, — Balelani, Jangel, 
Jandani, Jarwar, Isani, Toiniwala, and Mehrwani, 1 
estimated capable of furnishing from five to six 
thousand figiiting men. They arc among the 
bi-avest of the Baluch, and fomierly w(‘re very 
{K)werful. They live almost wholly in the plains, 
which they cultivate. They are likewise graziers, 
and have numerous flocks. There have been 
difficulties in securing the succession, but the tribe 
has twice aided the British. 

Oorchaniy Gurchani, or Gorishani tribe arc 
Baluch, but mixed, who inhabit the Jampur 
division of the Dehra Ghazi Khan district in the 
immediate vicinity of Hamid. They have thirteen 
sections, — Sbikoni, Hotwaiii, Khalilani, Alikhaui, 
Bazgir, Jaskani, Pitafi, Lishari, Durkani, Chang, 
Hurani, Joqiani, and tlie Helwaiii. Their fighting 
men arc estimated at 1100 to 1200. The Pitali 
ami Lishari sections had been invetenite thiev(*s, 
and until 18C6 continued to give tixmble ; but in 
recent years there has been no complaint against 
them. Their population is 3988 souls, of whom 
IKK) or 1200 are adults. In 1807, a raid on 
Hamid by 1200 Murree, Bugti, and Khetran, was 
met by the Gurcliani and the 5tli Panjab Cavalry, 
and defeated wiUi great loss. 

Murree or Afari, a bravo Baluch ti ibo who in- 
habit the outer hill which surrounds Cutchi on 


the east, north, and north-west sides. They are 
subject to the Khan of Kalat, and nowhere touch 
on British territory. They possess the districts of 
Kalian, Muiidahi, Jantali, Phailawar, and Nisao, 
and their four main sections an* the Ghazani, 
Loharani, Bijarani, and Mazamii. Their country 
extends from the Bolan pass to the Phailawar 
plain, about 120 miles, mostly barren hills, but 
with many fertile valleys. They arc nomados, and 
rich in cattle, but their habits were altogether 
predatory, and they can furnish about 4000 fight- 
ing men. The portion who inhabited the eastern 
hills in Cutch Gandava were notorious for their 
lawless habits, and for making frequent inroadston 
the plains. They and the Magliazzi seem to have 
emigrated from Cutch Gandava at different periods, 
and to have become incorporated with the Jat cul- 
tivators. A peaceful and obedient portion of the 
tribe are in the hills west of the province below 
Jell. A large portion are at Adam Murree on the 
S.E. frontier of Sind ; the Doda Murree occupy 
Kalian. In April 1840, Caiitain Lewis Browne of 
the 5th Bombay Native Infantry occupied Kahuii, 
and held it till tlie 28th September, when he retired 
with his arms and a gun,— all effoi’ts to relieve 
him having failed. In one of these disastroiis 
efforts under Major Clibborn at Nufusk, tlie British 
lost 179 killed and 92 wounded ; tliey subse- 
quently met with many calamities. On tlie 28d 
May 1849, in a fight with the Bnihui at Bibi 
Nani, they lost 750 men out of 1300. In August 
1849, they plundered the village of Mai, and at- 
tempted predatory incursions on British territory. 
In 1852 (24th January), tlie fort of Kahun and many 
of its houses were destroyed by an earthquake, and 
many lives and much property lost. A cave in a 
iiill, in which many were dwelling, was filled up 
by the fall of the hill, destroying 2C0 Muhammadans, 
80 Hindus, and many cattle. On the 1 1th Decem- 
ber 1852, a large body of Murree attacked the town 
of Pulaji, and killed 40 of the Kaihiri. Major 
Jacob then remonstrated with the Khan of Kalat, 
and urged him to restrain his subjccls ; but on tlie 
I 80th January 1853, a party of 200 Murree horsemen 
left their hills, and attacked some Bugti shepherds 
on the Mazardan plain. On the 28d March of 
that year they fell on the village of Trihar, killing 
several of the Duniki, and carrying off a very groat 
iiuiiiber of eamels and otlier cuttle. On the 8d 
April they hail carried off cattle from Kasinir, 
and were followed by the Sind Horsi*, and, 
coming up witli them near Hirpani, a hand-to- 
hand fight ensued, in which the British lost ten 
killed uiul wounded. They made raids on the 
•17th an<l 28d June, the 10th and 17tli Septem- 
ber, 28th October, 2()th November, ami 28th 
December 1858, and 24th February 1854. On 
the 2l8t January 1859, the Khan of Kalat assem- 
bled 8000 horse and foot to puiiisli thorn, and was 
accompanied by a British force under Major 
Malcolm Green, and Sir Henry Green was prefieiit, 
and the Murree tendered their submission. But in 
December 1862 the khan was obliged to take 
aiiotlier force into the bills. In their attacks on the 
Punjab border, betwe(‘n the 25th September 1860 
and 1869, they made about twenty raids, killing 
people and carrying off cattle. On the 1st 
February 1869, the chiefs met (.oloiicl 

Phayre, in the presence of the Bugti, Duniki, and 
Mawiri chiefs, and the Mureec agreed to live 
peucAibly. 
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The Jiufjli tribe are Baluch who inhabit the south poHiou are the Bomba, Dhuiid, Karal, and 
hilly country to the west of the Rajanpur bonier, Ghakar, and in the tracts on the Indus are the 
and it has been estimated that they can muster Utnianzai, Mashwani, and Tarkheli. 
from 1200 to 4000 fighting men. Their six The I’anauli and Jadun are in Tanawal. They 
divisions arc the Kaheja, Nothani, Musuri, Kalpjir, arc fair cultivators. The Gujar, Awan, and other 
Phong, and Kiazai. Much of their country is Muhammadan converts arc hard - working and 
rugged and barren, but it contains good jjasture thrifty ; the Syud, Swati, Utmanzai, and Tarkheli 
lands and some fertile valleys. They claim to be are careless, lazy races. I'lie Mashwani arc very 
allied with the Rind Baluch. They and the Murree Uirifty. 

were unceasingly at war, but tlie Bugti were also Ayror is a subdivision of the Hazara district, 
at feud with the Mazari, Dreshuk, Dumki, Biirdi, 10 miles long and 6 broad, consisting of three 
and others. They made predatory attacks on the main valleys in the upper portion of the Unar 
British army when advancing towards Afghan- river, bounded on the north by the Mana Ka Dana 
isUin. In 1844-45 Sir Charles Napier advanced spur of the Black Mountain. Its beautiful moun- 
against them with 2600 men, and was opposed by tain glens, Unar, Arbora, and Kathai, are one moss 
about 3500 Jakrani, Dumki, Bugti, and Khetran. of luxuriant vegetation, and open into several 
The camnaign lasted from the 16th January to minor gh*ns, — Chulandarian, Kabl, Bazdara, and 
the 4th Mai'ch 1845, on which the chiefs sub- Kanjara Dara. A great spur comes down from 
mitted, after 54 days of incessant exertion. Nanga Parbat, and another range comes from 
Tliey again, on the 10th December 1840, as- above Kabl. The inhalutiints, 8721 in number, 
sembled a force of 1500 armed men, and made are Swati and Gujar of low physique and debased 
jui inroad to within 15 miles of Shikaipur, and morality. I'he Swati have all the vices of the 
returned to their hill with 15,000 liead of cattle, Piithan without his courage, and they do not care 
without the loss of a man. On the 1st October to fight even for their own fields. There are a 
1847, the whole Bugti force entered the plain, few Tanaoli, Awan, Pathan, Koreshi, Syud, and 
but were met by Lieutenant Mevewether of the Dasht, bigoted Muhammadans, who speak Puslitu, 
Sind Horse, with 133 men. The Biig'ti formed a all ruled by a khan. The Koresli tribe claiju 
solid mass to receive the attack, but w-ere over- Arab origin, and are in all tlic Trans-Indus dis- 
thrown at the first onset, retired, and \ver<- again tricls. 

defeated, and at last threw down tlieir anus and Tlieri* ar(‘ ako in Agror portions of upwards of 
surrendered. Out of 700, only two hoi semen twenty Afghan triln s, with the usual artisans of 
regained the lulls, while the loss of the Biitish eastern villages, and a few Khatri and Bmhman 
was nine killed and w'oundcd; and the till le, broken Hindus, living in 4.^> small villages. In July ami 
and dispersed, lied for refuge to tlie Khetrans. August 1808 a small force was sent into Agror; 
Nevertheless potty inroads occurred, and on the the Swati submitted, but others lu ld out, and a 
7th April 1809, 500 Bugti attacked tlie post of large f<jrce under Major-General Wilde advanced 
KaHmir,and were repulsed, and, as they retreated, to the Black Mountain. In July 1809 two liam- 
a native ofticer and party came on a party of 300 lets in the valley w'c re burned by raiders of the 
or 400 Bugti driving off 1000 camels. He im- Husvnzai, Parari Syud, ami Akozai, on which a 
mediately charged them, killing many, and recover- British force destroyed the Akozai village of 
iiig all the camels. Shahtut. On the 5th and 15th April 1870 and 

4th June 1871 other villages were atbicked by 

The BRITISH TRIBES on the N.W. frontier miders, but after 1872 the Agror valley and 
of India inhabit partly hills and i\arUy dwell in Hazara border were free from any hostile at- 
tho plains. They may be enumerated as follows : — tacks. 

i. H&xar.'i district— Swnti, — The Alahi valley, to Ui(* north of Hazara, 

o. Turiiouli of Dnrwazai. d. Swati. drains into the Indus nearly opposite Gliorband. 

6. Syuds of kaghun and c. Dund or Doond or inhabitants are Swati. 

f. Ohiikar. /. is a valley on the llaz<ara bordiT 

ii. Pcshawiir diutiict— ' Alahi, along the west and north 

а. Yusufzai. I c. Mohmuiid of the plains. Kughan. It has an area of 500 or GOO square 

б. Khalil. | miles. The Koliistani claim to be of Arab desexmt, 

iii. Koliat and Peshawur district— a. Khatuk. but their neighbours say they w^ere idol-worship- 

iv. Kohjit district- a, Bazignsh. l>erH up to the last quarter of the 18th century. 

V. Dchra larriail Khan district— Tliis seems correct, as their divisions are the 

a. Banuchi. r. Chiefs of Kolachi. Ifana pro})rietorH, tlie Yeshkun vassals, Kamin 

J Hchra IbinailKlian. artisans, and Diim iiuisicjanB. The Kohistani arc 

rf.Ohicf. ot Tank. a! Lund?”'' a phvBicalJy fine njeo, free spoken and very 

Vi. Dchra Ohaai Khan district- . ? !“'y “'“I 

tt. Droshuk, j b. Mazari. Their tlivisions or khel arc the Bara, Kali, Galoch, 

. . . Sliandar, and Qatar. 

Fhc British Ilaziira is a Cis-Indus district of the The Kayluin valley or glen forms the most 
Panjab. It is a mountainous country, bouiuleil northern part of the Hazara district. It has a 
on the north bv viuious independent tribes, on population of about 22,000, Syuils and Gujar. It 
the S. by Rawal Pindi, on the E. by Kashmir, consists of the inner slopes of two parallel moun- 
and on the AV. by the Indus. Its greatest length tain ranges, clad with perpetual snow, and mnging 
IS loO miles, and breadth 40 miles, with an area in height from 12,000 feet at the S. entrance of 

2994 square miles. It has four revenue sub- the valley to 15,000 feet at its northern head, 
divisions,-— Haiipur,Manscra, Tanawal, and Kaglmii. It Htretches upwards till it nearly reaches Chilas. 
ni the lust are Gujar ryots, and Swati occupy The Gujar are quiet and peaceable cultivators. 
Kuiihar as far as the Black Mountain. In Its The Syuds are proprietors, having received it 
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from the Sikhs. Tliey are lazy, difliinited, ami 
intriguing. They were proceeded against in 1852, 
and they surrendered to the British. 

Gujar are found in the frontier districts of the 
Peshawur division, and amongst the independent 
tribes. They profess Muhammadanism, are culti- 
vators and rear cattle. They are a fine healthy 
race, quiet, industrious, and frugal. They are of 
Jat descent, but are now subdivided into clans 
and khel like the Afghans. They are very nuiner> 
ous, and form the entire population of many 
villages. They are not owners of tlie lands 
beyond British limits, but lease from the Pathan 

tribe of Hazara inhabit tlie range 
of mountains behind Raragoli, N.£. of the Jadun. 
They are a portion of the Hainbar tribe of Aluzaf- 
farabad. They have no sympathies with any other 
Hazara tribes. 

Mashwani are a tribe of Syuda in the Hazara 
district in the N. portion of the Gangdar range, 
also about 400 families in the Koh- Daman of 
Kiibul. They are of fine physique, manly, brave, 
and truthful. They are large carriers. 

The Utmanzai inhabiting the Torbela and Khalsa 
tracts of Hazara are a branch of the Utmrnzai of 
Y uBufzai. The population of Khalsa is 8567 souls, 
and of Torbela 7088. 

The Jadun or Gadun is a Pathan tribe partly on 
the slopes of the Mahabaninountiun, partly iu the 
Hazara district, and in part Trans- Indus. They 
are surrounded by tribes of Y usufzai origin. Tlieir 
country is called Gaduna. They have two diviftions, 
— Salar and Mansur. They claim to have 12,000 
fighting men, but may have a sixth part of that 
number, and these are badly armed. The British 
have several times blockaded them in their valleys. 

Dalzak is a tribe of Afghan descent, ^xart of them 
inhabiting a i)ortion of the countiy on the right 
bank of the Indus, but are chiefly on the left 
bank in Hazara. 

The Dhund is a very handsome mce, inhabiting 
the Boi tract of Hazara, cspeciidly between the 
Jliclum and the main ninge, numbering 18,518 
souls, living in villages on plateaux about 1000 
feet above the river. They arc inqirovident, 
lack energy, and have been badly affected towards 
the British. 

The Tanawal district on the Hazara border is 
the most wild, mountainous, and rugged ivxvt of 
Hazara, and is peopled witli armed and warlike 
peasants. It is divided by the river Siran into an 
eastern and a western part. The Palal are British 
subjects, and the Hindwal are in aii independent 
principality, and occupy an actual area of about 
720 sqimrc miles in tlie Doaba of the Indus and 
Sirau, with a revenue of Rs. 28,000. Bahingra, a 
rugged, steep mountain, is in iudi^icndent Tanawal. 
The Paldi plain in the Hazara district is occupied 
by the Swati, Awan, Syuds, and Tanaoli. 

The Kaifd are a poor, hiunble tribe, 16,615 iu 
number, dwelling in the Nara tract of tlie Hazara 
district and in the Jadun tract. Some of their 
villages on the spur of a ridge in Hazara are 5000 
feet above the sen. They are agriculturists. They 
are of Hindu origin, converts to Muhammadanism. 

The Awan are the most numerous and the best 
of these frontier tribes, and theie is no better 
people in India. They are settled in large agri- 
cultural communities on the Chach plain, on the 
eastern side of the Indus, and in smallor bodies 


proprietors. 
The Bambar 


farther east, on the Jhcluni, Cujerat, and Sealkot 
districts. They are scattered in Yusufzai and the 
Kohat district, as well as in Ilamra and other 
districts on the left bank of the Indus. In Yusuf- 
zai they are said to number 3000 souls. They 
have eulistod in the Pan jab force and in the regular 
infantry. They are good soldiers. The Awan of 
the lower lands, and Dhund, etc., of the higher 
lands, have democratic village institutions. 

Gakkar, Ghakar, or Kakar, a tribe inliabitiug 
portions of the Hazara, Jhdum, and Rawal Pindi 
districts of the Panjab. They claim to have come 
into their present position from Seistau with 
Mahmud of Gliazni ; but they are one of the oldest 
and most powerful of the Hindu dyna8ti(‘S of the 
Panjab. They opposed Mahmud on the plains of 
Peshawur, but they seem soon afterwards to liave 
adopted Muhamm^anism, and their country was 
a jaghir to them from the times of the first 
emperor of Dehli, for which they paid tlie annual 
tribute of a horse, and rendered military service 
at first to Dehli, afterwards to Kiibul, and subse- 
quently to the Sikhs. About 1783 they suffered 
from a severe famine. 

In 1847, when the British came into contact 
with the Hazara, tliey took the British side ; they 
aided in the siege of Multan, and again sided with 
the British in the mutiny of 1857. Their chiefs 
have borne the titles of Sultan, Mirza, and Raja. 
The Giikkar are not distinguishable from the 
Awan in personal appearance, both being very 
large, fine men, but not very fair. 

They are 8uj)j>oKed to be clesconclanis of the 
inouiitaincers, whose chief Ambisaces sent ambas- 
sadors with presents to Alexander. In the time of 
Maliinud they inhabited tlie Salt Range or Jhow 
niouiiUius between the Indus and the Behut 
(Hydaspes). Baber names them Gakar; but it 
is also written Ghaka and Kiikha. At an early 
period of history, old writers tell us tliat they 
were given to infaiiticude and polyandry. It was 
a custom, says Ferislita, ‘iis soon as a female 
child was born, to carry her to the market place, 
and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in 
one hand and a knife in the other, that any 
one 'wanting a wife might have her; otherwise 
she was immolated.’ By this means they had 
more men than women, which occasioned the 
e.ustoin. of several liusbands to one wife. When 
any one husband visited her, she sot up a mark at 
the door, which, being observed by the others, 
they withdrew till the signal was removed. 

The Dhund, Tanaoli, Alpial, Kurral, Awan, and 
Gakkar tribes are known only by their tribal 
\iames, without any common appellation; they live 
north of the Salt Range. They are described by 
Mr. Campbell as the finest and handsomest men 
in India, perhaps in the world. They profess 
Muhammadanism, and have fanciful Muhwnmadaii 
genealogies, but are. wholly Indian in tlu ir lan- 
guage, manners, habits, and constitutions. Their 
language is I’aujabi. They have no connection 
with the Pathan races, and they claim none with 
the Jat and Rajput, the Dilzak alone claiming to 
be of Hindi origin. Their features w'oulil si'cm to 
show that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, 
or with the pre-Hindu congeners of the earlier 
Indians found in the hills far west, but their 
language and character, dress, and the arcliiteoture 
of their houses, would indicate that they are nearly 
alUctT to ilie Panjabi. 
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y W/aM’wr, in the Pan jab, is the name of a pro- 
vince, a district, a city, and military cantonment. 
It is British territory, in India pro])er. The city 
is in lat. 34® 1’ N., and long. 37' E., and 1200 
feet above the sea. The district lies between lat 
XV 30' to 34® 30' N., and long. 71® .30' to 72® 30' 
K. The cantonment in 1868 had 21,720 inhabit- 
ants ; the dity, 60,974 ; while that of the district 
was 523,152, principally various tribes of Afghans, 
with Paracha, Khojah, Tajak, Kashmiri, and Brah- 
mans, giving 271*2 souls to the square mile, the 
chief races as under : — 


Europeans, . . . 3,375 Orakzai, , 1.53 

Eurasians, .... 15 Wuziri, .... 105 

Americans, .... 17 Lohani, .... 1.57 

Syuds, 10,498 Lagliari Baluch, 107 

Moghul, .... 21,426 Bhoti, 572 

Yusufzai,. . . .82,170 Jat, ... 629 

Khatak, .... 4,735 Gujar, 10,384 

Mohmand, . . . 28,043 Paracha, .... 4,135 

Khalil, .... 17,099 Kashmiri, . . . 12,230 
Dundzai, .... 15,311 Khojah, .... 5% 

Muhammadzai, . . 22,089 Brahman, . < . 2,180 

Kamalzai, ... 107 Khatri, .... 6,398 

Siuluzai, .... 276 Bania, 3,444 

Popalzai, .... 259 Arora, 11,957 

Awan, 9,584 Sud, 604 

Hindld, .... 15,824 Parsoe, 30 

Shikarpuna, etc., . 7,000 


The tribes on the Peshawur and Kohat borders 
are in two political factioiis,— the Gar juid the 
Samal. The tribes who are of the Gar faction 
arc the Abdul-Aziz, Adam, Afridi, Akhel, Alikhel, 
Hazoti, Firoz, Kambar, Kuki, Maiiu, Masuziu, 
Sipoh, Turi, Ustura, Utman. 'fho Samal faction 
arc the Afridi, Aka, Ali-Sherz^ii, Bar-Muhaminad, 
Kiunr, Khadarzai, Malik Din, Mishti, Mamazai, 
Orakzai, Kabia, Shekhan, Sij)ah, Soda, Waziri, 
Zairnusht, and Zakha. Tiie factions arose* two 
hundred years ago, in the quarrels of two Hindu 
brothers. 

Pesliawur is said to bo a corruption from Pur- 
shawur. Major James thinks it means the seat of 
Pumis or Porus, the name of a king or dynasty, 
us similarly liahawar means the setft of Lawa. 

The Peshawiir valley is at the extreme north of 
the Trans-Indus territory. On its north are the 
hills of the Mohinands, Utman Khel, Swat, Buner, 
and the Mahaban tribes. It is bounded on the 
E. by the Indus, S. by the Khatak and Afridi 
hills, and IV. by the Kliaibar mountains. Its 
area is 1928 square miles ; the valley is closed on 
the N.W. and S. by a more or less continuous 
range of high hills. 'I'o the east for about 20 
miles is a gap occupied by the plain of Chach. 
The northern boundary is a continuous range of 
hills extending in an arc from the Indus, opposite 
Torbcla to the Swat river, where it debouches on 
the plains at Abazui Fort. The highest points in 
this range are Mahaban, 7471 feet, Tatara, 6802 
feet, Mulagarb, 70CO feet. Its N.E. is inhabited 
by Yusufzai; the Khatak, Khalil, Mohmand, and 
Daudzai occupy districts with these names; the 
Muhammadzai and Miana inhabit llashtmiggur, 
and Lunkhor has the Khatak and Utman Khel ; 
while nuiny tribes are in Doaba and Khalsa. It is 
highly fertile and well peopled. Its rivtTS are 
the Indus, the Swat river, the Kabul river, which 
divides into streams. The Yusufziii have tlie best 
climate and are the 6neRt people. In this district 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson was wounded on 
the 1 Uth September 1 853. Major Adams, wounded 
on the 15tti January 1865, died on the 2oth of 


that month, and on the 3d October 1865 Lieu- 
tenant Ommaney was killed. 

The Yusufzai Pathans inhabit the hills nor^ of 
the Pesliawur district, and the Yusufzai division 
of that district lies between lat. 34® to 84® 3' N., 
ami long. 71® 55' to 72® 40' K. ; area, about 2000 
sq. m. ; population, 98,977. They claim that their 
ancestor Mandai had two sons, Umar and Yusuf. 
Umar left one son named Mandan, from whom 
and Yusuf the tribe are descended. Mandan had 
seven sons, from whom sprang the Usmanzai, the 
Utmanzai, and the Ilajar. 

Yusuf had five sons, viz. Uria surnamed Badi, 
the founder of the Badi Khel, Isa of the Isazai, 
Musa of the Musazai, whose son Bias founded the 
Iliazai, Mali of the Malizai, and Ako of the Akozai. 
There is also a Yusufzai clan called Uamzai. 

The total population of the Mandan branch is 
140,000 souls with 30,000 fighting men, and of 
the Yusufzai, 106,000 souls with 43,200 fighting 
men. About the year 1873 there were 793 
Yusufzai serving in the Bengal army and 364 in 
the Pan jab force. Besides the Yusufzai, their 
district had in its population, Gujar Awaii 3000, 
Kashmiri 6000, Hiuaki 10,000, Miila slaves and 
Hindus. The Gujar are Muhammadans ; they form 
the entire population of many villages ; they culti- 
vate the lands, paying rent, and are also cattle 
graziers. 'Ihey numbi. r about 75,000 souls, and are 
a fine athletic race. 

The llitidki are mechanics, artisans, and traders, 
and have the following guilds amongst others, — 
Charikar, ploughmen ; Duin or Mirasi, musicians; 
(hadba or Jtawanri, shepherds, graziers ; Mimlli, 
8wcep(*rs ; and Shahkail, cotton cleaners. All the 
Hindki are termed llainsaya (neighbour) or Fakir 
(beggar). The Ghulam slaves were descendants of 
war prisoners ; the men are called Mrai and the 
women Wimlzii. They are beyond the British 
frontier. 

The Mula number 34,000. They have two 
Btictions, Astanadar or Buzurg and the Mula, both 
of them holy clasBos. The Hindus are nearly all 
Khatri, and number 22,000. 

The Y usufzai, formerly nomadcs, arc now agri- 
culturists and traders. They are superstitiouB, 
proud, greedy, and revengeful ; they observe 
their religious rites of prayer and pilgrimage, 
almsgiving (Zakat, Kbairat, and Ashar) and 
fasting. They are boastful of their descent and 
prowess, aud demand, Am 1 not a Pukhtun? 
'riiey are hospitable ; but so soon as the guest 
leaves ho might be robbed or murdered by his 
late host. 'I'heir honour, Nang-i-Pukhtaua, is 
sfitisfied with Badal or retaliation; Nanawati, 
sheltering a guest; and Mailmastai, feeding a 
stranger. 

They arc suspicious and jealous of their women ; 
the abuse or slander of one's female relatives was 
only to be washed out by blood; and not un- 
frequently the slandered one, whether guilty or 
innocent, was murdered to begin with. They do 
not treat their women with respect or confidence. 
Elopements (Matiza) are one of the most fruitful 
causes of feuds. They are dirty in their persons 
and clothes. They arc fond of field sports, and 
in disposition are lively, merry, fond of music 
and recitations. The women are uneducated, and 
coareo and obscene in their conversation. On a 
death occurring, the women of the quarter 
assemble for the vir or wuzar lamentation. 
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The Mandan division of the Yusufzai number 
*1000 souls, with 80,000 to 100,000 of other races 
settled amongst them. They can muster 25,000 
to 80,000 armed men. They have seven khel or 
clans. 

The Uimanzat is a division of the Mandan. 

The liazar section of the Mandan comprises five 
of the seven sections of that division. They all 
reside in the British district of Yusufzai, and give 
their names, Ako Khel, Malikzai, Manizai, Khi- 
daicai, and Mamuzai, to their respective sub- 
divisions. The Mamuzai rebelled during the 
mutiny of 1857, but were subdued. 

The Akozai is a division of the Utmanzai clan 
of the Mandan Yusufzai. They are located be- 
yond the British frontier, and occupy the south 
spurs of Mahaban, on the right bank of the 
Indus. 

The Khudu Khel section of the Saddozai division 
of the Utmanzai Mandan Yusufzai inhabit the 
north slopes of the Sar Patai mountain. They 
are said to have 1500 or 1800 fighting men. 
They gave trouble to the British in 1857, and a 
force under General Cotton moved against them 
iu 1858. 

Isazai is a division of the Yusufzai clan. 

The Akozai division of the Isazai clan of 
Yusufzai inhabit the western slopes of the Black 
Mountain on the Hazara border. They have four 
sections or khel, Bamt, Aziz, Tansan, and Fainda, 
and can muster 1105 fighting men. They have 
been troublesome on the Agror border. 

The Mada Khel section of the Isazai Yusufzai 
inhabit the northern sIom of the Mahaban. They 
number about 2000 ; their clans are the Mada, 
Hasan, and Bazid, but Dalazak, Gujar, and boat- 
men live in their country. 

The Hasauzai section of the Isazai Yusufzai 
dwell on both sides of the Indus; those Gis-Indus 
on the Black Mountain, and tltosc Trans-Indus 
immediately opposite it. They have ten sections, 
and 1115 fighting men. They murdered Messrs. 
Oarne and Tapp in November 1851, and Colonel 
(now Lord) Napier led an expedition against 
them. 

The Malizai division of the Yusufzai occupy the 
lower portion of the Buuer valley. They number 
16,000 souls, and can riitiater 3500 or 4000 raatch- 
iockmen. 

The Nurizai section of the Malizai Yusufzai are 
in the south-west corner of the Buner plain. 

The Daulatzai section of the Malizai Yusufzai 
inhabit a portion of the valley of Buner, They 
have between 3500 and 4000 matchlockmen. ^ 
The Nasrozai section of the lliaszai Yusufzai has 
the Panjpao and Makhozai as subdivisions. The 
Makbozal inhabit the country to the north-east of 
Buner, in a glen through which a tributary of the 
river of the Puran valley flows. 

The Ainazai section of the Usmanzai clan of the 
Yusufzai are partly within and partly beyond the 
British border, and are divided into two portions 
by a northern spur from the Mahaban. Their 
country is weU wooded with pines, but is rough 
and narrow. Their fighting men have been 
estimated at from 1500 to 8000, the former pro- 
bably correct. Malko, burnt in 1863 by General 
Chamberlain, is in the Amazai territory, and in 
1864 (11th January) they excluded the Mindustani 
fanatics frmn their limits. 

Daulatzai is a division of Amazai Usmanzai 


Yusufzai in the Pesbawur district, in the Sudhum 
valley,^ enclosed on three sides by hills. Their 
subdivisions are the Bazid Khel and Hasan Khel. 

The Ismailzai, a section of the Ainazai Usmanzai 
Mandan clan of Yusufzii, arc in the Yusufzai 
plain. 

Tlie Akozai is a grand division of the Yusufzai, 
comprising the Baizai and Khwnzozai, who inhabit 
the Swat valley ; they number about 90,000 
souls. 

Paindah is a section of the Malizai Kbwazoad 
Yusufzai. 

Adingzai is a section of the Khwazozai Akozai 
Yusufzai, who inhabit the right bank of the Swat 
river, and a glen running north from it about 10 
miles long, from the Swat river to the Laram 
hill. A hiW on their east separates them from 
the Sbamozai. They have forty -four villages. 
Their sections or khel are tlie Mir-Hosan, Babu, 
Utmanzai, Shergha, Marian, Baram, and Umar 
Khel. The Utmanzai ana Babu Khel redistribute 
their lands amongst themselves every ten years. 
They communicate with the Malizai by the Laram 
pass. 

Ashi Khel, also called Shamizai, is a section of 
the Khwazozai division of the Akozai Yusufzai. 

Malizai is a section of the Khwazozai Akozai 
Yusufzai who occupy the country of Panjkora. 
They numl>or 8500 fighting men. They opposed 
the British in the Ambela campaign. 

The Khadakzai section of the Akozai Yusufzai 
reside north of the Rauizai, on the right bank of 
the Swat river. 

The Baizai section of the Akozai clan of the 
Yusufzai are mostly on tlic south bank of the 
Swat river, beyond British border. 

The Jinki Khel section of the Baizai Akozai 
Yusufzai are on the left bank of the Swat river, 
with the Kohistan on their north. 

The Babuzai section of the Baizai Akozai 
Yusufzai are on the left bank of the Swat river. 
They have four sub -sections, and about 1000 
fighting men. . , 

The Barat Khel is a section of the Babuzai 
Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusufzai. 

The Azi Khel is a section of the Baizai Akozai 
Yusufzai dwelling on the left bank of the Swat 
river. 

The Itanizai YuBufzai is a subdivision of the 
Baizai Akozai division of the Yusufzai clan, and 
are further subdivided into the Sultan Khan, 
Usmau, Burhan, Utmanzai, and Ali Khels. They 
all reside beyond the British border. They can 
muster about 3000 matchlockmen. The Ihmizai 
country is dividotl into Sam Ranizai and Bar or 
Swat Jtanizai. Sir Colin Campbell moved against 
them iu 1852. 

The Aba Khel division of the Baizai Akozai 
Yusufzai is located ou the left bank of the Swat 
river. They have five khel, viz. Ismail, Kliasai, 
Zaman, Khalai, and Skhalo. The Abazai are on 
the right bank. ^ , w . 

The CliRgbarzai tribe of Yusufzai Afghans 
inhabit both banks of the Indus above Buner. 
Their three subdivisions are the Nasmt Khel, with 
800 fighting men ; Firozi and Basi Khel, with 
4150 fighting men. The Trans-Indus Chagharzai 
have 1950 fighting men. 

0/ioria Khel is a name sometimes used to 
desiirnate the five Peshawur tribes, Mohm^d, 
Dautoi, Klialil, Chamkani, and Muhammadzai. 
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Tliey are cleRcendcd from four sons of Ohoria, son ami clotli, about September, to Bokhara, and from 
of Khar Slmbun, fton of Sarnband. I'he (iimria | Bokhara tlu'y start afresh for Yarkand, Tash- 
Khcl came from Kandaliar, and settled for many j kand, and ()renbur^% and also to the fair at 
generations in Ghazni, from which they removed | Nijni Novgoroil, which they call Makraia, and 
to Kabul, and afterwards to Nangrahar and | bring back wrought silk, Tilla and Ratiska 
Peshawur in the reign of Kamran, son of Baber ; coins. 

they fought with the Dilazak, and gradually got The Kohat district of the Panjab is on the 
possession of the country, which they still retain, right bank of the Indus, between lat. 33*^ and 
the Ghanikani excepted. Their chiefs are called 33° 35' N., and long. 7U° 35' and 71° 55' E. It 
Arbab, lords. They are said to be more treacherous extemla liiO miles from Darwazai on the right 
than other Pathaiis. bank of the Indus in the Khatak country, five 

The Daudzai tribe of the Ghoria are located in miles below Atak, to Biland Khel on the Kuram 
the Peshawur valley, between the Khalil and river, at the head of the Miranzai valley. The 
Khalsa divisions and the Kabul river. The breadth of the Kohat district is from Darwazai to 
population in 1808 was returned at 37,071, Rokwan in the Shakrdara estate, where it joins 
almost all Muhanunadatis, Syud, Moghul, Daud- the Banu district; the distance is 72 miles, a 
zai, Gujar, Khojali, Kashmiri, Khatri, and Arora. labyrinth of barren rocks and ravines of the most 
The three Daudzai sections are the Mandaki, impracticable nature intersecting it in every 
Mamur, and Yusuf. In 1881, there were only direction. Its area is 1,810,000 acres, of which 
5898 of the Daudzai tribe returned in the 1,497,700 arc absolutely barren. Its rivers arc 
Paniab. the Kohat Toi ami Tiri Toi. It produces sulphur, 

The Khalil inhabit a portion of the Peshawur alum, and has rock-salt mines. The population 
district in the plain between the Khaibar Hills and of 145,419 souls consists of Sikh, Hindus, Bangash, 
Peshawur. They are of Afghan descent. Tlicir and Khatak Muhammadans. 'I'he Kohat detile in 
chiefs have the titular name of Arbab (the Arabic the Afridi hills between Kohat and Peshawur 
plural of Rab, lord). They numbered 13,595 runs for miles from Fort Mackeson to Busti Khel. 
souls in 1881. About 100 serve in the Bengal The Kohat district is divided by tribes into two 
army and Panjab force. unequal parts, viz. the northern and more fertile 

The Mohminil tribe are partly independent, but but smaller part, consisting generally of the 
a portion of them colonized in the south-western system of the Kohat Toi ; this is inhabited by 
lands of the Peshawur district, and in 1881 the Bangash, while the soutlLeru, which is the 
numbered 44,009 souls. They are now respect- larger and more desolate ]>ortion, belongs to the 
able cultivators, have been lukewarm supporters Khatak ; it consists of the system of the Tiri Toi 
of the British, and have maintained friendly ami the south spurs of the Khatak Hills. The 
relations with their neighbours, the Afridi. They i British administrative divisions of Kohat are 
have not, however, fraternized with their fellow Kohat Khas (proper), Miranzai, and Tiri. The 
Molimands of the rugged, sterile, hilly country total population is 145,419 souls; of this 1808 
N.W. of Peshawur, against whom in 1851 a force are Sikhs, (>5I4 Hindus, 13G,5G5 Muhammadans, 
under Sir Colin Campbell was sent; in 1854 conqirising Yusufzai, Bangash, Khatak, Omkzai, 
another force was sent under Colonel Boileau; Baluch, Waziri, Syud, Moghul, Mohmand, and 
ami in 18G4, a third time, under Colonel Mac- other Puthana, with Jat, Rangbar, Bhatti, Arora, 
donell. The Pendi Ali Mohmau^ worried the Gakkar, Parancha, Brahmnns, Khatri, Bania, and 
l)ordcr for tlie first eleven years of British rule. Sikh. 

Tlic six clans of the Mohmands can turn out 19,700 The Kohat pass in the Afridi hills leads from 
fighting men ; Tarakzai, 2500 ; Halimzai, 3000 ; Kohat to Peshawur. It runs dow'ii the bed of a 
Khwaizai, 800, Baizai, 12,000; Utmanzai, 500; stream, with a level roadway. Its width varies, 
and Dawezai, 900. The Halimzai section includes and the tribes interested in it are the Bangash, 
the chiefs who hold the Paujpao lauds in the Jawaki Afridi, Adam Khel Afridi, Bazoti, Firoz 
British territory near Shabkadr, and inhabit the Khel, Utinan Khel, and Sipah Orakzai, Gali Khel, 
Kamal district north of Pindi Ali. They arc con- Akhorwal, and Hasii Khel. In 1850 a force 
sidered the best fighting men of the Mohmand. under Sir Colin Campbell moved against the 
By 1873 only 272 Molimands had ciiteretl the Afridi, and since then the pass has been occa- 
Panjab force and Bengal army. sionally blockadeil. 

In the Ilashtnuggur division of the Peshawur The Miranzai division of the Kohat district is 
ilistrict arc two trilK^s incritiDg notice, — the Mian, forty iiales long and three miles broad, consisting 
a branch of the Kaka Khel Khatak, who arc of numerous small well-cultivated valleys, with 
carriers, and the Muhanimadzai or Mainauzai, a 2G villages. The people are wealthy in cattle, 
mixed population of 25,000 souls, who have goats, and 8hee}i. They were settled in 1855 by 
about 5000 niatchlockmen. Brigadier-General Chaiiiberlaio, and again in 

The Oatfiani tribe of Pathans in tb<; Doaba 185G and 1859. Tlie Miraiiz!ii district cotiiprisci 
division of the Peshawur district are said to have the valleys of the rivers Haiigu and Slikali. The 
come from the valley of the Kabul river, and to tribe have 2G villages, and a population of about 
have ousted tlie Dil^k. Some of tliem settled 24,000. 

at first in Bajawar, but were soon driven out by The J.and tribe occupy liHiid Kainar in the 
the Tarkolani. Kohat district. They have three khel or families. 

The Parancha is a meicautilc tribe of about — Gari, Khwazi, ami Tarki. Their country is 
500 families, who are said to have come from famed for its Ber fruit (Zizvphtis jujuba). 

Baghdad and settled in various parts of the The Jkmuri are a faniily of Syuds who have 
frontier districts of Kohat and Peshawur. They resided in the town of Kohat since the time of 
claim descent from Nuslterwmi. They trade from Auraiigzeb, and the pco^e of Swat have since 
Bombay and Calcutta with tea, indigo, chocolate, paid * ooshur ' to them. They have been devoted 
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servants of the Britisli, and Mir Mid>arak Shall 
fell at the Hie^e of Delili. 

1'hc IPcir/W, who occupy the hill country to the 
we.stof the TraiiR' Indus frontier from Thai in Miran- 
zai to tin; Gomal pass, claim deacent from Yazir, 
sou of Sulirnau. Tliey are nearly all independent. 
Their total tijjfhUng slrenf^dU is 411,1)80, viz. 
Ulmauzai, 17,100; Ahmadzai, 1)580; Mahsud, 
14,500; (lurbaz, 1500; and Leila, 1500. The 
Ahmadzai seem to have emij^rated to the Barm 
district about the close of the IHth century, and 
};raduallydispoRseH.sed the Banuchi owners, coming 
into undisput(‘d poHscKHion of some of the Lest 
tnicts on the left bank of the Kuram. They have 
never allied themselvea to the Banuchi. Nearly 
ail the Ahmadzai have now settled down in the 
plains as good cultivators, and pay their rcvcnac 
regularly. In British territory (2(),7'UO the 
Alunadzni hold 15,572 acres, paying Rk. 5Hfil ; 
the Vazir, 21,420 acres, paying Ks. 7070; and 
die Utmanzai, 5818 acres, with a rental of 
Its. 180G. 

Khatak, a tribe of Patlians, 1 18,050 souls, who 
inhabit the 8.K. portion of the Pe.shawur district, 
and 8. and K. of the Kohat distrii^t, in a ilesolatc 
region, stony and barren. Karlanrai, of the 
8arban branch of the Afghans, had four grandsons, 
— Liikman, Utinan, Zadraii, and Usman, from 
whom tribes are sprung. laikman’s desceu<lants 
are named Khatak, from a Pushtu exjircssion. Pah 
Khatar, numning * he has come to grief,’ in 
allusion to his having had 8abaka, a very ugly 
woman, saddled on liim as a wife. Their tic* 
scendants formed the Bohik, Taraki, and Tari 
clans of the Khatak tiibe. 'I'lieir country may be 
said to extend 120 miles along the right bank 
of tlic Indus, from lluml to Kalabagh, with a 
breadth varying from 7 to 05 »nileH. 'I'lio Darshi, 
Kundi, Seni, Uria Khel, and Jaluzai tribes 
have at various times altnclied themselves to 
the Khatak. The Akora KhaUik inhabit the 
extreme 8.E. portion of the Peshawur district, 
;ind there is a Kliatak colony in Lnnkhor. Of 
72,723 returned iu tlie census of 1808, 5G,200 
were in the Kohat district, 11,400 iu the Banu 
district, and 4735 in Peshawur. Mr. Elphinstonc 
estimated the Akora divisions at 10,000 families, 
and the Tni at Uumsdeii estimatetl the 

Akora branch at 38,000 souls; Dr. Beilew gave 
1 1,000 bouls as the numlier of the Khatak in 
Vusufzivi, and thinks they could turn out 3000 
matchlockmen. Mr. Klphinstoue described the 
Khatak as tall, good-looking, and fairer than any 
of the tribes of Peshawur, Colonel LuniHdeii, 
writing shortly after annexation, described the 
hill tribes as a wild, turbulent, impoverishetl set ; 
but Coke noticed the Baraki and Bangi Khel 
Khatak as a fine hardy race, notoriously plucky, 
and better suited for infantry soUliers than any 
Pathans he knew of. During the 13th century 
the Khatiik are supposed to have left Shul, in 
the Suliman range, where they resided with their 
kinsmen the Waziri, and settled in Banu with 
the Shitak, the ancestors of the present Banuchi, 
and they were allotted the Sadr Awal canal 
from the Kuram river near Adhami, which is now 
ill possession of the Bizau Khel section of the 
Ahmadzai Waziri located on the Banu Thai, 
'rowards the end of the 15tU century they 
quarrelled with the Shitak, and left Banu and 
settled iu the lulls and plains ns fai* as tiie Nilab 


ChaHha on the right hank of the Imlus. Malik 
Akhor in the time of Akbar took up his rcshlcucc 
in the tlaozdara, a pass near 8haikh Aladad 
leiuliiig to the Jawaki country, and the country 
northwards towards Atak, and the district thus 
occupied is known as Akhora Khatak. Malik 
Akhor aided Akbar, and had grants of land con- 
ferreil on him, which enabled him to become 
chief of the Khatak, whom he governed for 41 
years, until nundered by the Balak clan. His 
eldest son, Yakia Klian, ruled G1 yeara, and was 
murdered. Yakia Khan’s son, Sliabbaz Khan, 
reigned 31 years, ami was killed by an arrow 
wound in the head at Kamalzai in Yusufeai. 
'I’he son of Sliahbaz was the ci lohrated Khushal 
Khan, who served the emperor Shah Julian, 
but was long imprisoned by Aurangzeb. When 
released, he abdicated in favour of his son, Ashraf 
Khan, after ruling 50 years. Subsequently the 
family continued engagements with Alimad Shah 
AbduU, with the Kabul rulers, and with tho 
Sikhs. <)n the British annexation of the Panjab, 
Khojah Muhaiumatl Khan w'as confirmed in tho 
cliiiTtainship of Tiii, the chiefs of the Akhora 
Khatak obtained grants of land as jaghir and 
cash allow ances. The Khatak as a rule have been 
very good subjects to the British, and iu particular 
Kliojah Muliamiuad, K.C.8.I., Nawab of Tiri, was 
uniformly loyal and well iutentioued, and an 
un.sullied i‘xample of fidelity, giillantry, and merit. 
The Khatak in Yubiifzai arc the Shabat Khel, tho 
Maimiti, and the Mibliak of KaKimannd Lnnkhor; 
the llote of Tazagram and Lnnkhor ; the Yakub 
Khel iu Liglmni and Miasar ; the lluseui iu 
Uharchar and Lunkhor ; and the Maker in Alu 
and Lunkhor. 

On occasions of betrothals, marriages, circum- 
ci.sion, they have great rejoicings, and perfonn 
the martial Khatak dance. A number of men 
with drawn swords revolve to the music of the 
pipe (Suruai) and drum. Their inoveniciits at 
first arc slow and in measured time, their swords 
being alternately held aloft above their heads, or 
sweeping down towards the gromid, as if to cut 
an enemy. These movements become quicker, 
the music more spirited, the dancers shout their 
war-cry, and swords flash through the dust and 
smoke as they revolve wihlly round the fire, 
keeping it up until quite exhausted. It is worth 
seeing. The Kiiatak were mixed up with tho 
fortunes of Akbar, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb, 
Ahmad Shah, and since the 15th century tho 
strife amongst themselves has been incessant. 
Thpy arc a warlike but turbulent race, but, as 
mentioned, bave been uniformly loyal to tho 
British. A branch of Khatak are in Yusufzai. 

The Barak is a large anil important branch of 
the Khatak, living S. of the Tiri Toi, and W. of 
the Sagri and Bangi Kliel. They arc of the Tori 
section, and under the British rule are all 
managed by the Nawab of Tiri. They possess 
the lands of Daresh Khel, Bahadur Khel, and 
Latauunar, the valley of Nari, all Gbaontrali, 
the Loeghnr mountains, and the country of Gudi 
Khel, betw een the Spingbar and Shinghar ranges 
and tho tract i f Land Kamar. They are a well- 
behaved, fine hardy race ; are the swiftest foot- 
men and best mountaineers in the country, famed 
for their courage. They number 5000 fighting 
men. • 

Uaogi Khel ore of the Bolak branch of the 
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Khatak, who iithahit the hillK to the m»rth of ' collector, when he was murdered by one id’ 
Kalabagli, on the InduH, in tlic Banu district, i iiis own reintivefi. The khansliip descended to 
lying between the Tiri Khatak and the Sagri | his son. The Bangtish tribe have suffered 
Khatak. They are wild in their liabits, their inueli from the raids of their hill iieio|iboni*H, 
hills are iMirren and often without water; they Waziri, Omkzai, Turi, and Kalnd Khcl. Tine 
were in ohl days noted robbers, but are now Miranzai valley belonged to the hef of Sultan 
pe;u;eabh* and welbbehaveil ; they are fine active, Muhammad, but, being an outlying locality, was 
athletic inonutainecrs, and of a frank bearing, ; overlooked when Kohat was taken pos.seBsioii 
grazing cattle and cutting woixl for the markets ; of. 'I'lie Ktlbul government then lost no time in 
of Kalabagh. A few are in the Panjab Frontier arranging for the occupation of Miranzai, which 
Force. Their sections are the Abi Khel, 'farka aj)[H;ared to have been vacated ; so Sirdar Azirn 
Khcl, Tapi Khcl, and Maraj Khei. Their in hospit- Khan, the governor of the Kuram province, in 
able country has caused them much inconvenience, ! 185]. summoned the Miranzai to surrender, 
and led to disputes between them and the Sagri but they petitioned the British to include them 
Khel of the Khatak. in Kohat. Under the circumstances this request 

A no Khcl, a section of the Tari division of the was acceded to. They were in their hearts hostile 
Khatak, to which the Khatak chiefs belong. to the British Government, as indeed they were 

The Nasrati is a small, high-spirited tribe of to any government whatever. They offered to 
Khatak, who dwell in the valley below the guard the Kotal, and asserted that they had a 
Shinghar range, and also pasture and cultivate | hereditary claim, stronger tluiii that of the Afridi, 
the Thai. to occupy the ridge. The Kobal was then made 

The Habar section of the Khatak reside chiefly over to them, and as the Afridi refused to oj»cii 
in Kani, on the left bank of the Indus, They the pass, it was resolved to establish a blockade, 
have large flocks of sheep and goats, and they eat I and the Afridi were debarred from entering the 
the flesh and drink the milk of camels. | Kotal and Peshawur valleys. While these arrange- 

The Bangaah is a Pathaii tribe who inhabit I meiits in 185il were progressing, the Guli Afridi 
the Miranzai valley, the Kohat defile in British suddenly attacked the Bangosh people on the 
territory, and also the valley of the Kuram | Kotal, and seized that j)OHt. Several Bangaah 
river in Afghanistan. They are said to be chiefs were killed in the encounter, and Major 
descended from a person named Ismail, who was Coke, who was present, was slightly wounded. 
Hurnamed Bankash or Bangash. Their sub- U{)oii this check, the Bangaah people obtained 
divisions are the Garu, with the flections Amir, the alliance of the small though warlike tribes, 
Jamshidi, and Miranzai ; and the Samalzai, with Bazoti and Siptih. I'hesc weie independent, and 
the sections Tuzi, Namani, and Alizai. They dwelt in the hills near the pass. 'I'he southern 
are said to have come from Gardez in the flection of the Jawuki Afridi also joined the 
Ghilzae country, from which they were diiven by league. 

the Ghilzae almut tlie 14th century. They then The Manvati or Maraoti tribe of Pathans give 
settled in Kuram, where they remained for their name to the Marwat division of the Banu 
another hundred years. Another account is that district; they are a branch of the liOhani tribe, 
they came from Seistan, and are of the same race being descended from Loh and his first wife Shiri. 
as the Jat. The emperor Baber (a.d, 1504) found Tliey have live khel or clans, — Bahrain, Dreplara 
them located in Kuram, which was formerly Musa, Tapi, Nuna, and Jhandu. They were 
divided into Bangash-i-Bda and Bangash Pain, formerly pastoral, and traders in the Katawaz 
Upi>er and Lower Bangash. Since the middle of district of the Ghilzae country, but left it from a 
the 18th century the Turi have been gradually quarrel and tried to settle in Tank, from which 
fiisnoBBCSsing the Bangash from Bangash -i-Baia, the Daulat Khel ou.sted them, and they came on 
ana now every Bangash attaches himself to a to Marwat. They arc tall, muscular, and fair, 
Turi as his Naik or protector. Their numbers in often rosy -cheeked, and evidently of pure Afghan 
Kuram are 5G00. The three main divisions of the blood, forming a striking contrast to their 
clan are the Miranzai, with three clans ; Baizai mongrel neighbours the Ihanuchi ; they are a 
and Samalzai, with five sections. Tlie Miranzai bold, manly, simple, and upright people, deeply 
took up the lands of Nariab, Upper Miranzai ; attached to their sandy villages and reed huts. 

<ho Baizai inhabit the Kohat valley proper, and They are proud, but dignified, and frank and 

the Samalzai arc in the wild jungle district of the simple in their mauucr with strangers, and arc 
same name. They are not deemed courageous by distinguished from all the Pathan tribes by a 
British olficecs. They arc hos]>itablc. They have more generous treatment of their women, 
behaved well to the British. In 1855 thi^y Their countrv is excessively arid ; the water u 
claimed Uie right of occupying the Kotal of the so fur l>clow the surface, they cannot afford to 

Kohut pass, and their share of the pass emolu- sink wells to it. Their women are tlic water- 

meiits was settled at Bs. 3200. Other accounts carriers. At the census of 1868 they numbered 
describe the Samalzai clan as noted for their 42,729 souls, and their sections in ^rmer days 
bravery, and that they could turn out 700 fight- could turn out 5500 fighting men, — Bahrain, 2000; 
ing men. Dreplara, 2000 ; Miisn Khel, 1600. 

iiaiigash arc of the Sliudi sect. The 1868 census iiimii, in lat, 32'' 15' to 33° N., and long. 70° 
showed .31,774 Bangash in British territory. 20' to 71° 20' K., a district in the Panjab, 60 
Sultan Muhaiumad, Sarakzai, up to 1848 held milcB long and 55 miles broad, with an area of 
Kohat as a fief from the Kabul government. It 2036 square miles, its Trans-Indus portion is 
was then taken possession of by the British on Ixiiinded N. by the Khatak hills, W. ana N.'W. by 
account of hostility evinced during the second the hillsof the Wnziri, S. by the Hatani andMasrot 
Sikh war. llio Khan of Hungu, in the Bangash ranges, and E. bv the Indus. It is sunouiided 
country, was in the British service as revenue by barren hills, but is a highly fertile valley ; 
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in spring a vegetable emerald, and in autumn and terminatea, aa you advance into the interior 
clothed with cropa growing from lacuatrinc in a flat desert country, where a precarious supply 
calcareous clay often 40 and 60 feet deep. The of water from the hills affords a poor culUvaUoii 
climate is feverish. The population is about in the vicinity of the thinly-scattered villages. 
200, (KX), mostly agricultural — Baluch about I^werdown, the hill streams bwome smaller, and 
70,000 ; other Muhammadans, 100,000 ; and the aspect of desolation still greater, so that for 
Hindus, 200,000. The chief towns are Edwards- miles not a human being is visible, nor can a 
abad, I^ki, Isa Khcl, and Kalabagh ; their drop of water be procured to quench the thirst 
houses built of mu<l, with a Chouk or place of produced by these scorching plains. The Pathan 
assembly, and a guest-room. The people are and Baluch tribes who inhabit the hills, have the 
dirty. They arc strict Muhammadans. same attachments to their chiefs, internal heredi- 

Isa Khel is a division of the Banu district, on- taiy feuds, dislike to combination, and predatory 
closed between the Indus and the Khatak hills, habits, which distinguish so many mountain races. 
Most of the inhabitants are Niazi ; but the Awan, but have withal a martial bearing and love of 
and Jut, and Hindus arc intermixed. Many of independence. The scarcity of water limits culti- 
thc Niazi aro migratory. vation, and their wealth consists in their hciris, 

The sanatorium of Bhekh-Budin, in lat. 32^ 17’ which And a scanty pasturage at the foot of the 
49" N., and long. 70° 60' 49" E., and 4516 feet hills. Amongst the mountains occur a few fertile 
above the sea, is on the Mohar range in the Banu patches. The country being traversed by foot- 
district, 64 miles south of Banu. paths known only to themselves, the hill tribes 

The Banuchi or Banuwal is a mixed tribe were accustomed to issue from it in raids on their 
occupying the Banu subdivision of the Banu wealthier neighbours in the plains, harrying their 
disU'ict. The people have come from all the cattle, and retreating in safety to their impractic- 
BuiTounding lanus, and their stature and appear- able mountains. To stop this, in the beginning 
ance are of the most varied kind ; most of them of 1867, after one of such inroads, the Panjab 
are spare, without much muscular development, (iovernment sent an expedition from amongst the 
attributable to tho malarious climate. They are troons of the Panjab irregular force, to reduce 
morally a low, vicious race, very litigious and the Bozdar tribe ; and names known to fame in 
untruthful. The Wnziri, the Marwati, and Isa the Indian mutinies — Chamberlain, Coke, Nichol* 
Klicl arc as different from them in character as in son. Hodgson, Probyn, Watson, Wyide, and 
Hire. Green— were nil trained in this school of warfare, 

Tho Umar Khan Klicl, one of the clans of the involving severe marches, incessant flghts, and 
Bairnm M.aorat, occupy tho Agzar Khcl village in exposure to all the seasons of the year, 
the Banu district. Baluch tribes extend along the lower half of the 

The Niazi is a tribe of Afghans settled in the Dehrajat frontier ; they are less warlike, and are 
Banu district, descendants of Niuz Khan, son of more or less migrant and predatory, particularly 
]/odi, king of Ghor, by his second wife Takia. in the west In habits they resemble the lliyat 
Lodi was the Lohani chief who invaded Hindu- — — ** /»»!-— 

Stan, A.n. 15 (a. if. 955), and conquered the 
Daman ; and the Isa Khol districts were allotted 
to Niaz, whose descendants still occupy it. The 
Niazi, like most of the Jjohani, are divided into 
an agricultural and a Povinda portion. The 
agriculturists are all in British territory; their 
sections or khcl are the Isa, Kamar, Kuudi, and 
Barhang. The Povinda have five branches, and 
trade between Khorasan and the Dehrajat. Their 
sections or khcl are the Mamrez, Nur Khan, 

Mahsud, Ali, and Mala. The Niazi are ^od 
loyal subjects. They have no monev expenditure 
at their marriages. The Michan Khel section of 
the Niazi hold villages in the Banu district. They 
are Shaikhs, and very wealthy. 

Tor and Spin are two factions on the Banu 
frontier. They originated from the quarrels of 
two Banuchi, wke and Ibrahim, in which all the 
tribes got involved. Those who sided with Sarke 
were called Sarke Gundidar, subsequently Kohna 
Gundi, and afterwards Tor Gundi ; they comprise 
32 sections. The Spin faction embraces 27 sections ; 
they were first called Jan-behdar, afterwards Noya 
Gundi, and lastly Spin Gundi. 

The Dehrajat is a portion, about two-thirds, 
of a narrow strip of land which extends along the 
west bank of the Indus river, about 800 miles 
from the Kalabagh range to the N. Imundary of 
Sind, and hemmed in between the Suliman ranj^ 
and the Indus. The three pirtionsof the Dehrajat 
are the Debra Ismail Khan, JDehra Ghazi Khan, and 
DehraFattah Khan. A thin fringeof cultivation and 
jungle extends along the bank of the great river, 
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nnu xvuru. i ncy nave aarx BXins ; live in mUQ 
houses, in forts, and iu their black felt tents 
called gedaun, stretched over a tamarisk frame- 
work. An assembla^ of eedaun fonns a toman 
or village, inhabited oy a khel, and a tribe con- 
sists of a certain number of khel. The headquarters 
of Baluch tribes, and the majority of the clans- 
men, are in the independent hills beyond tho 
British territory, the boundary line of which runs 
along the base of the hills ; but a lar^e number 
of each tribe also hold lands in the plain, and are 
British subjects, some of the chiefs also residing 
there. The Baluch of the plains, for the most 
part, after annexation, behaved as well-dispoted 
subjects, but the Baluch of the hills continued 
their old habits of plundering. All the tribes 
v^ere at feud with each other; they not only 
fought in the hillii, but they carried their oontests 
to the plains, where they attacked all villages 
except those ^longing to their own tribe. The 
men of the plains usually resisted the attacks with 
spirit at the time, but they were not allowed to 
retaliate afterwards, as they used to do under the 
Sikh rule. To guard British villages snd people 
from their constant aggression, a strong cordon 
of military posts was fixed along the base of the 
Suliman range. The marauding parties were 60, 
100, 200, 800, occasionally even 600 strong. 
They were often mounted, and fled, if hotly pur* 
sued, for 15, 20, and even 80 miles. Many of the 
villages and much of the cultivation being close 
to the hills and in front of the posts, the 
plundesere carried off their booty to the bills 
^fore the detschment could come up. 
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Dehra Ismail Khnv ia a British district lyin/oj 
between lat. 31® and 32® If/ N., and long. 70® 20' 
and 71® E. On the south it joins DchraGhazi Khan, 
and tho boundary marks tlie separation of the 
Pathan and Baluch frontier trilics. The eastern 
boundary is the river Indus. TJio general aspect of 
the country is that of a dry alluvial plain, destitute 
of all vegetation, and inUTsected by the ravines of 
the hill feeders of the Indus. The irrigation 
canals arc small. The area is 3777 sejuaro miles. 
Tho cultivators are Pathans or Jats. The Multani 
Pathans have been loyal to the British ; the 
others arc tlic Gainlapur, Mian Khcl, Daulat 
Khel, .and Babar. Pushtu and Panjabi are 
S)M)kcn. Its population comprises Christians, 
Syud, Moghul, Saddozai, Alizai, Popalzai, Waziri, 
Pathan, I^aghari, Baluch, Bozdar, Kosah, Kasrani. 

Dehra Fattah Khnn^ a small town in lat. 31® 7' 
0" N., and long. 70° 46' 30" E., is 532 feet above 
the BC«a. It is on the right bank of the Indus, 
and 53 miles south of the c.apital of the district. 
The rainfall is very precarious. 

Daman- i-Koh is a tract of country stretching 
along tho foot of the mountains west of the 
Dchraj.at, inhabited by Afgh.ans, .Jat, and Baluch. 

The Mandu Khcl is a small |H*acoablc agricul- 
tural tribe to the west of the l)<*hra Ismail district, 
numbering 3000 souls. Tlie Multani l^athan tribi* 
arc Multan, Dehra Ismail Khan, and DchraGhazi 
Khan. They are descended from the Ahdali, who 
came in the times of Alaingir and Aurangzeb. 
They have been friendly with the British. 

Gandapur, a tribe who inhabit the Daman of 
the Dchrajat in the vicinity of Kolachi, Takwara, 
and Liini. They are peaceable British subjects, 
in tho l>(*hra Ismail Khan district. They numbered 
6945 in 1368. The Kolaclu division and town of 
the Dehra Ismail Khan district arc occupic<l by 
the Gandapur, tho Mian Khc l, Babar, and Baluch, 
along with Syud, Koresh, and Hindus. The 
Gandapur clan were', formerly in Afghatiistan, but 
abaudonccl it and settled near Kolachi. They arc 
hospitable. • 

The Kiindi is a quiet agricultural tribe of 
Pathans, in the N.AV, corner of the Dehra Ismail 
Khan district. They claim descent from Lodi, the 
founder of tho Lohaiii tribe, whom they accom- 
panied into the plains. They have nboui, 1000 
lighting men. 

Tho Mian Khcl tribe, in the Dehra Ismail dis- 
trict, arc a section of the Lobani. Their two 
sections are named Isot Khel and Scin Khel. 

Isot or Sot are nomadc Pathans on the hills to 
the west of the Dehra Ismail Khau frontier. They 
are said to bo of Kakar origin. They have no 
towns or villages, and have about 300 fighting 
men. They remain about the slopes of the Tiri 
hill in summer, and in winter migraU' to Kali- 
wahin, on the western slopes of the Nara. They 
have lour sections. 

Khar Sin or Ghar-shin tribe arc harmless and 
inoffensive Syuds, who reside among the Ush- 
tarani on Uie frontier of the Dehra Ismail district, 
also among the Kakar of Peshiu, and among the 
Murrcc. They are pastoral and agricultural. They 
are a branch of the Khar Sin of Uch and Ahmad- 
pur, in the Bahawulpur territories, with whom 
they came from Bokhara in the 18th century. 

The Hari Pal tribe on tho Dehra Ismail frontier, 
on the borders of Spasta. They arc fakir, and 
about 800 ill number. 


The Kapip are a poor agricultural tribe to the 
west of Draband on the Dehra Ismail frontier. 
They are peaceable, and sow sorghum and maize', 
and have fruit-trees. 

Zmara, a small tribe of the Dehra Ismail frontier. 
They have the Ushtarani on the cast, the Isot on 
the south, the Sliirani on the north, and the ^lusa 
Khel on tlic west. 

The Miani tribe are in tho Gomal valley, in the 
Dehra Ismail Khan district. 

Bc lot, in lat. 32® 15' 20" N., and long. 71® IV 
51" E., has the shrine of Shah Abdul AVahab. It 
is in tlic Dehra Ismail Khan district, on the right 
bank of the Indus. Two Hindu shrines arc near. 

The Butani is an Afghan triV)o flwclling in tlu' 
D(*hra Ismail Khan district in the hills near the 
Pcyzu pass. They were pri'datory until they 
became British subjects. 

The Dehra Ghazi Khan district of the Panjab is 
situated between lat. 60® 20' and 71® N., arnl 
long. 28° 20' to 31“ 10' E. Its area is 65.30 
square miles, or, according to Captain Barron, 
5256. It has four divisions, viz. those of Saugor, 
Dehra Ghazi, dampur, and Mithankot. It has 
8iiul lands, or those along the banks of the 
river, and I^nchad lands, or those-within the in- 
fluence of the hill streams. 'Fhe mountain peaks 
rise t(» 7640 feet. It has many mouiitaiu streams, 
and 1 3 canals. Its population in 1868 was 308,84(» 
souls. 


Europc.ans, . . , 51 ! Siyil, 72 

Kurasiaiis, ... .10 Others, 21 

Native (.’liristians, . . 2 | Jat, .... lC2,.5n) 

Muhaiiitnadaiis, viz. : (»njar, 36 

Syud, 5,321 Khojah, .... 63.5 

Moghul, . . . 171 Brahmans, , . . 1,483 

Saddozai, .... 08 Klmtri, .... 2,038 

Alizai, 73 B.ijput (Hill), . . 121 

Bopalzai, ... 110 Bania 02 

Other Bathans, . 2,750 Arora, .... 33,024 
bnghari, .... 11,311 Bhatia, .... 410 

Boetl.ar, , . 1,241 K.ayasth 0 

Maznn, . . . .5,422 Sudh, .551 

Lund, . ... 7,523 Labana, .... 1,464 

Kosah, , , . 13,348 Jat, 6<K) 

Dreshuk, . . . 3,7.57 Ahir, 1.5 

Kasrani, .... 2,0.38 Other Hindus, . , 727 

Other Baluch, . . 47,050 Bhoti. 80 

Muhammadan Rajputs, viz.: Miscellaneous Tribes, 4,576 

Bhati, 142 

Tho Bakhtiari tribe who inhabit a portion of Ihc 
Dchrajat round Draband, arc said to be a branch 
of the Bakhtiari of Persia. They Lave about 1300 
houses. 


Dehra Din Fanah is in tlio Saugor division of 
the Ghazni district, 44 miles north of Ghazni. It 
is two miles from the right bank of the Indus. 
Abdul AVahab, canonized os Shah Din Panah, U 
buried there, and his shrine is visited. He was a 
native of Uch in Bahawulpur. He died in the 16th 
century. 

The Pastrani, according to Major G. Jacob, a 
well-educated, peaceable tribe, who inhabit the 
hills at the extreme north of the Dehra Ghazi Khan 
district. 

The Nutkani is a Baluch tribe in the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan <listrict, inhabiting tho country S. 
and B. of Maiigrota. They have been estimaterl 
to have from 800 to 3000 adult fighting men. 
Their country is fertile. They claim to have come 
from Aleppo. 

Tho Mazari, a Baluch tribe, is in the extreme 
] S. of the Dehra Ghazi Klian district. Their four 
i sections are the Baluchani, Rnstamani, Masidani, 
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and Sarpjani ; some of them arc in Sind, and they arc the Amdani, Chandia, GifiVoria Ghoramani 
number 5422 bouIb. They have even been notori- Goi)anf;, Hut or Hoth, Laskani, Malkani and 
ously wedfttory, and up to 1870 gave trouble MaBtuL Boyond the Dehra Ghazi Khan border 
to the RritiBh, arc the Pathan tribes KLastai and ljuni. The. 

Lund of Tibi is a Baluch tribe in the Jampur Khasbai aro little nuincroiiR, arc peaceful and 
diviBion of the Dchra Ghazi Khan district. They quiet ; they arc agricultural and pastoral, 
have Gorchani plain on the N.E. and S., and The Luni speak a mixture of Pushtu and Baluch 
Durkani on the W, Their three sections arc the and have 1 200 men. The Chum, a long range of 
Lund, Rind, and Kobr. They arc a compact hills, produces a valuable cord, also sulphur. Their 
tribe, with about 052 lighting men. neighbours on the north arc the Kakar and the 

Lund of Sori is a Baluch tribe who inhabit the Musa Khcl, on the south arc Murrec and Tarin 
extreme northern portion of the Debra Ghazi Khan with Kiictran on the cast.— /liV//r5on’.s 7VcaliV/t * 
district. Their six divisions are Hyderani, Bnk- Asiatic Jiescarches ; Ikllcw ; Burvrs^ Cahool • 
rani, Zarani, Gar Surani, Kilani, and Gurchani. Burton's Schidc ; Calc. Rev.; Campbell’s Eth. of 
Their number in 1808 was 7623, andtheir fighting India; Chesney, Euphrates Expedition; Chronicles 
men about 2000. They receive*! from the BritiBh of Kashmir; Collett’s High A sia^ Bokhara ^ and 
Rb, 300 monthly to protect the passes. Baluchistan; Cunningham's Sikhs; Dc Bodc’s Tr. • 

Laghari, a tribe on the frontier of the Dehra El phinstonc* s Cauhul; Fcrricr's Travels ; Foshern^ 
Ghsizi Khan district, from the Dalana on the N. to in Journ. Eth. Soc.; Hist, of Afghans; Lathams 
the Kura pass on the S. Their four Bcctions are Ethnology; Lench^ Vocabulary; MacGregor's High 
Aliani, Hadiani, Boglani, and Haibatani, in all Asia and NAV. Frontier; Masson's Journeys; 
11,311 in 18G8, with about 3770 adult malcfl. They Medley's Year' s Campaigning ; Mohun Lai's Travels'; 
claim relationship with the Talpurs of Sind. MoorcrofCs Travels; PescheVs Races of Man ; 

^Kosah, a Baluch tribe scattered through the Panjah Frunticr^hv an Official; Panjah Report, in 
Dchra Ghazi Khan border, with seven divisions, R' cords Gov. of India; Poitingev^s B Ivchista^i ; 
viz. Balclani, Jangcl, Jjindani, Jaiwar, Isani, Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas; Raven fs Afghan 
Tomiwala, and Merwani. The population ib about Language; RennclVs Memoirs; Taylor and iVoi- 
13,348, >^'ith about 1600 fighting in(‘h. The tribe son's People of India ; Thomson's Travels; ToeVs 
is brave, but the chief^s hoii.'^e much divided Rajasthan : Townsend's Oulram and Havelock ; 
against itself. Vigne, a Personal Narrative; Wood's Lake Aral; 

Khetran is a Baluch or a Pathan tribe, and are Yule's Cathay; Census 0/I88I. 
about 13,740 in number, who inhabit the hills to SIND is a province of British India, between 
the west of Dehra Ghazi Khan, and have a branch iat. 23"^ to 28‘' 32' N., and long. 66*^ 43* to 71® 15' 
within the district. They have the Musa Khel K. It is on hoth sides of the. lower course of the 
and Luni Pathan on the north, the Bozdai on Indus and the delta of that river, and is bounded 
the north-east, the liaghari and Gurchani on the on the north and cast by the Pan jab and Rajput- 
east, with the Murrec on the south-west and west, ana, on the south by the Arabian Sea and Kuim 
Their country drains into the Kalia river, and is of Cutch, and on the west by Baluchistan. Its 
of large extent. They have four .sections, — the maximum length is 350 miles, and greatest breadth 
Ganiura, Dariwal, Hasani. and Nahr, — with many 280 miles. Its area is 48,014 square miles, and 
sulxlivisions. They have about 4582 fighting nopulation in 1881, 2,413,823. It is under the 
men. They live inside forts, and arc not warlike, Bombay Government, and is arranged for admini- 
but are expert riders and swordsmen. Their stration into the five collectonites of Kurachee, 
country is a succession of picturesque fertile Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Thar and Parkar, and the 
valleys with barren mountaiiis. Upper Sind Frontier. But a good deal of the 

The Kasrani Baluch tribe arc in the extreme province is hill and desert, the fertile plains being 
north of the Dehra Ghazi Khan district, also in the in the valley of the Indus. The density of the 
southern portion of the Dchra Inmail district, and population varies greatly, being 2*19 per square 
the hills to the immediate west of these tracts, mile in the Kohistau of the Kurachee coliectoratc, 
Its divisions are the Lashkarani, Khubdin, Bhada, 15’9 in Thar and Parkar, 85*2 in Shikarpur ami 
Wasusani, Laghari, Jarwar, and Rustamani, with in that of the Hyderabad taluk of the Hyderabad 
numerous Bub^visions, with about 1549 fighting collectorate, — the average being .50*3 to the square 
men. A force under Brigadier Hodgson was sent mile. 

againBt Uicm in 1853. It has been repeatedly overrun by conquering 

The Adamani section of the Kasrani is settled armies, — by Alexander of Greece, B.C. 327, by the 
at Jok Budhu in the Dchra Ghnzi Khan district Bactrian Greeks, by ludo-Scythic tribes, by Hindu 
lliey arc now peaceable. or Rajput dynasties, by the Arabs of the Idialifat, 

Gurchani, a Baluch tribe who inhabit the and by Mahmud of Ghazni. After his time it was 
Jampur division of the Dehra Ghazi district near subject to perpetual incursions from the Ghori, 
Harand They have twelve sections, with about Khuji, and Taghalaq dynasties of Dchli and the 
3938 souls, and 1312 fighting men. They gave Panjab, and the Mogjhul rulers of India, descend- 
inuch trouble since annexation. ants of Baber; Persian, Afghan, Baluch, and the 

Dreshuk, a Baluch tribe of Dobra Ghazi Khan. British, have each in succession had dominion 
Their divisions are Kirmaui, Mingwani, Gondfaz, over it, and it is now a British province. 

Sargani, Arabani, Jaskanl. Thr^ thousand yem of continuous changes of 

l^or, a tribe who live partly round Harand in races and of dynasties have peopled Sind with 
the Ghazni district, and partly round Nahar ka Kot multitudinous tribes and clans, many of them tUl 
in the Khetran hUla They say they came from lately predatory, numbers of them handing down 
Afghanistan. blood feuds for generations, the bolder andstroiiMr 

Of the other Baluch tribes in the Dehra Ghazi striving with the sword to win more fertile lanasi 
Khan district, a mere mention will suffice. They and all of them being pressed forwards by ever 
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succeeding conquerors, till stopped by the great 
river Indus or the sea. 

The first task of the British was to establish 


order, and this was successfully attained by dis* 
arming the population, which in 1881 was as 
follows : — 



Himhis. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

J.'iias. 

Parsecs. 

Jews. 

Bikhs. 

AlHirigtncH. 

Total. 

Kurachco, . . . 

68,975 

300,067 

4674 

0 

960 

106 

10,819 

3.050 

478.688 

Hyderabad, . . 

80,114 

594,485 

428 

144 

21 

31 

42,940 

27,460 

764,624 

Shikarpur, . . . 

9.3, .‘141 

684,275 

7.36 


64 

9 

68,655 

6,802 

852,986 

Thar and I’arkar, 

43,755 

100,194 

14 

10.38 


4 

808 

48,440 

20.%344 

UpiKsr Sind, . . 

0,804 

lOtMS,! 

230 


‘ i) 

3 

3,664 

1,108 

124,181 

Total Sind, . . 

.*105, 070 

^8'87,204 

6082 ' 

nTToT' 

l(Hi3 

"in;) 

126,076 


2,413,82:) 


One of the races still present, the Med or 
Mc<ii or Hand, is notico<l, b.c. 40-3t), by Virgil, 
who calls the ilhclum Modus Hydaspos. They 
wore not one of the five tribes of Y uclii or Tochari 
mentioned by Chinese writers, but seem to have 
belonged to the great horde of Su or Abar, who 
entered India n.c. 12G, and gave their name of 
Iiido-Scythia to the province. They seem to have 
been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjab to 
Sind. The earliest of the Muhammadan writers 
notice that they were firmly established in Sind 
by A.P. 250, along with their ancient rivals the 
Jat. Ibn llaukal describes them in his time 
(about A.P. 977) as occupying the banks of the 
Indus from Mult jin to the sea; and there can be 
no doubt that they arc now represented by the 
Mcr of the Aravalli range to the cast of the Indus, 
of Kattyawar to the south, and of Baluchistan to the 
west. hMrisi describes the Mand as a numerous and 
brave tribe who occupied the desert on the bonlers 
of Sind and India, and extended their wanderings 
as far as Alor on the north, Makran on the west, 
and Mamchel (or Umarkot) on the east. Ibn 
Haukal record.^ that Hhe Mands dwell on the 
banks of the Mihran, from the boundary of Multan 
to the sea, and in the desert between Makran and 
Famhal (or Umarkot). They have many cattle- 
sheds and pasturages, and form a large population.* 
Jtashid-ud-Din locates them in Sind at a still 
earlier period. According to his account, Med 
and Zat, two descendants of Ham, the son of 
Noah, were the progenitors of the people of Sind, 
]»rior to the Mahabharata. Tho name is variously 
written as Mcr, Med, Mand, in all of which forms 
it is found even at the present day. To these 
General Cunningham would add Mind, which is 
the form of the name given by Masudi. He 
identifies this people with the Mcdiand Mandrueiti 
of the classical writers; and as their name is 
found in Northern India from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and not before that 
time, he concludes that the Mandrucoi must be 
the Saki Indo-Scythians who occupied the Pan-^ 
jab and Sind, ana who, under the names of Hand' 
and Zat of the early Muhammadan authors, were 
in full pnssi^ssion of the valley of tho Indus. 
IjAStiy, \Vil ford’s surveyor, Mogal Beg, writes 
Man<fyaln, wliich is also a form that he received 
from two different persons ; while in General 
Court's map it is spelt Mamrida. To this people 
General Cunningham refers the name of Minna^r, 
or ^ city of the Min,* which was the capital of 
Lower Sind in the second century of the Gnristian 
era. That Min was a Scythian name in use is 
known from its occurrence in the list of Isidor 
of Kharax as one of the cities of Sakastene or 
Seiisthan. The actual position of Minm^ar is 
unknown, and there are but few data to guide os 
in attempting to fix its site. If he be right ip 
Identifying Minnsgar, or the * city of the Min,' witli 
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Mauabari, or the ‘ place of tlic Mand,’ he thinks 
there can be little doubt that the great Indo- 
Scythian capital was at Thatha. 

The following list of the tribes and races in 
Sind was prepjired by General Merewether, and 
it is believed to be very accurate : — 

Korachee Coli.ectokatk, 478,688. 

Sliirazi, Shakrur, Alavi, Mashedi, Maiind- 
rniii, Arid, Hezuri, Bokhari, Amirkhani, Lukaliri, 
Mutalivi, Istrabadi, Khabroti. Tlieir forefathers oamo 
to Sind from different places on tho Asiatic continent. 

Kureshi, viz. Alvi^ descended from Ali, from Iran, 
derived from Abas, from Irak. 

Sidiki, ,, ,, Ababakr Sidik. 

Ftirukif ,, „ Umar. 

Usmani^ „ ,, Usman. 

Baiuch, — Kind, Juttoi, Cliandia, Nuhani, Kliosa, 
Chang, Lushari, Kupri, Julbani, Gungani, Nizamani, 
Almani, Oopang, Mungwani, Dluwani, Sunjrani, 
Jamali, Jiirwar, Kolachi, Pitabi, Mugti, Murreo, 
Khowad, Daruck, baghari, Muhesur, Talpur, Biigtli. 

The Kind tribe is tho head of all the Balucli from 
Baluchistan, and from them the several tribes are saitl 
to have descended. The Talpur, however, became rulers 
in Sind, while the Kind remained dependents. The 
Baluch generally are said to have come originally from 
Aleppo in Syria. They have all tho characteristics 
of Arabs,— sharp, well-defined features, and well-knit 
limbs. All their divisions merely denote families or 
descendants of men of renown, whoso names the 
families bear. 

Knramati. — Pubrani Muhammadans, Bighad, Ou- 
bole, Bayi, Kachri, Kumba, Mugra, Ahniadani, Kuzida, 
Supad, Murwa, Ladia, Mulicri, Bahtia, Allura, Jingiani, 
Morsur. Birnmani, Khirturi, Thuani, Itajwani, Soiiani, 
Parwari, Chirani, Gocha, Kahwani, Gorewani, Sherik 
hani, Mindiar, Goramani, Kulri, Mochir, Sholani, 
Bunbani, Dewani, Jamali, Said, Durayai, Toremani. 

These have descended from IMluch tribes, but arc 
subdivided into several sections named. 

Asntndif descendants of a tribe from Multan. 

Moffhul, ,, ,, Persia. 

Titrul: or Turks, ,, ,, Khorasan. 

Afghan, ,. „ „ 

Sumra claim to be descendants of Samrn ; their 
sections nro Kumirpota, Mitoi>ota, Budipota, and 
Norungpota. * Samra ’ has been corrupted into * Sumra. ’ 
and under this the several tribes are found in the 
Kurachec colleciorate. They came to Sind about Hijira 
445, and became tho rulers of tho province in 609, from 
which year they were in power up to 761, when they 
were overthrown by tho Suroma. 

AVmma. —Buda, Shora, Suhta, Agil, Ottur, Amrn, 
Hajana, Kathor, Puria, Janspuwar, Nslica, Charshu, 
Sind-Summa, Chugra, Butti, Kornja, Notiar, Udhsr, 
Udha, Lukba, Muhur, Sutia, Potor, Lund, Unur, 
Babria, Dungua, Gtiba, Phiri. Lukkhn, Munapyn, 
Munabiya, Kaka, Tukhra, Pulli, Kandbhir, Musra, 
Summa, Sumaia^ Notia, Abra, Wahud, Naliia, Phui> 
nabia, Koria, Dissur, Mindra, Ludia, Odbaja, Kidri- 
Pota. Lund'Summa, Kakaja, Kara, Jaraja, Hineom, 
Jugaia, Virriah, Hingoja, Derra-Sumani, Halla, IJd^- 
hin^ora, Jaaingora, Ramabcy, Sahad-Summa, Tellanija, 
Nuria, Hapra. Rahoja-Juna, Qranoo, Rahawa, Lu)c> 
batia, Sumrtt, Jamlakhn, Sudaria*Samma, J iina^Summa, 
Budio, Saheb-Summa, Oto-Summa, Shekbab-Summn, 
Biya, Bodia-Chcllaria, Mungra, Abraja, Car'Hingom, 
Sultanoto-Numria, Jokia, Jutt, and other aeotions. 

Summa now claim to ho dcscondanta of Ham, son of 
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Noah. They worn the oarly inhahita nt.s of Sin«l, and 
wen^ iti power as rulers, from Hijira 752 to 027* wlu n 
they W(‘re overthrown hy tin* Ar;;huni. 

Artfhtmi came to Sijol diiritij' tl»o reign of the 
Sunttna, wlnon they overthnnv. They succeeded the 
Sumina .as rulers of Sind alwnit the year 227 Hijira, and 
continued so until their <h'feat hy tlie Turkliani in 
Hijtra 1M»2. 

Tho Turkhnni came to Sind ahout the same time. 
They sucri t-drd ttic Arghiini ns rulers of Sind ahout 
tlie year (M»2 Hijira, and were, in power until Hijira 
1021. 

Forrifpt Trihrx. -- Tuk/i, Tumini (Thainr), Alt 
Mopdra (now known as Moria), I’owanhar, Jiihisia, 
Aluth.i, llinwalla, Sufean, Ktual, Hayar, Supia. 

Dr.'it'anloutx nf Harun. Mukratii, Ludi (imw known i 
ns Inidi.i), Huhsha, Sidi, Jungiani. 

Simli Mii.salnians, viz. Nakhuda, Maclii, Sohingi, 
Moclii, Memon-Khowaja, Mernon-Sayata, (tiida, (!lm | 
wan, Awaii. 

JintJnnunx. Kokanist and Deshast from the Dekhnn, 
(iujerati and Nnggur from tiujerat, tiowar, Snrsat 
(Sindi), rokaina fiorn Jeysulmir. 

Khntn or fihfnfym^ containing the tribes Wania, 
Kanuga. Atnil, Merani, (iadi, arul Mahajan. 

Mturcfftniranx viz. Doghra, Kalitor, Meghwar. 

Hvi>vu\n.\?) C'oli.kctouatf;, 7.M,024. 

Adfiirh. - I'alpur. Hind, I<aKharri, Tiaghari, .Taniali, 
IMunec, (^liamlia, Hajann, Niz.iniani, Khona, (iuhole, 
(Iadi, Miigsi, Kunhhiri, Kui»|‘ii, Nuhnui, Ihiglani, 
tdiiilgri, llote, N;\dani.<2mng .luttoi, roikhurri. Lund, 
dulh.nii, Knrrni, Dewani, Muhi.ini, Hiismani, Musliori, 
Knlloi, Zore, Kol.tehi, Huldi, Alungalja, Kusc, Lhiirgti, 
Ji.skani, Mari, Suigani, Invkhani, HiMhani, ttiihchain, 
Khatiian, Sanjainm, Hustoinani, IJo/.dar, danwari- 
Shaer, Amnnd.mi, Kannatli, Zindpuii, Shahoni, Korai, 
Dulwani, Svikrani, Nath Koni, (iurchnni, Daidano, 
Dreshuk. Tliosaine remarks apply here a.s tothcBaluch 
in Kurachee. 

Prrn N'akshh.indi, Juhlnni. 

t ’ultivatoi.s and (ul innnufacturers. 

Suitrfs. Uu7,\i, llokhari, Harawala, Mutalavi, ( 'utchi, 
Sunaimi, Lukiyari, Nagori, (^urani, Shirazi, Khahrati. 

These are th<' l.indowncrs and evtonsive cultivators. 
Originally came from Arabia and Tcrsia 7t)0 years ago. 
Tho several divisuois derive their names from some 
distinguished anec'stor, or fmm the place wheie th»‘y 
originally lived, or A\here tliey Rettle<l down wlien they 
came to Sind. H»/vi from Imam Musa Haza, Shirazi 
from Shiraz, Iiukiviri from Lukki. 

Knrrs/n Ah.isi, U.sdi, Kalhora, l^a/i, liisarl, Duk 
Iliya, Sidiki, ]’ann|i, Alavi, llumzori. The (^azi me 
ciiltiv.itors and srnhes. Originally came from Syria. 

Suni'itra or .Sumnm. - Sumnia, llnar, Ahia, (hmdhai, 


TCalri, Kori, Mochi, Soiiaia, and Thathnra. S«)im 
fon'igiter.s and some Sindi. 

Muhaiia, Haleshahi, and iM.ichi. Mnclji and Shikari 
are the htwewt of the Sindi tribes, and are, generally 
cultivators and hsheimeit. 

Mixnf/oiintn^ fftfi'c , viz. Onrji, Mungri, Kliokni, 
I Hore wal.'i, Duhgiir, I’liii, Hiitan, Silawnt, Sail, Pin 
jora, t 'liaki, Lakliati, Dluihi, Kumngiir, Niikash, Sol- 
inigi, Kaza, Lobar, Matehi, Zurdoxe, Dhingai, Hazai, 
Nagort, Khudlniri. Jtuthora, Hnjjani, Siyil, llur.i, 
(lit ana, Olmryalrhi, Kunjiir, (iahi, Maiwai, Koiai, 
Sivil Kudra, Saliita, Maganhar, Tfulya, Unjpiii, 
(Miahuk, I)almri, :»iid liiihhiir, Dyatra (( ’anzat), Syal, 
Itaher, .lulvNar. S.imtra Mushori, Naich, Suhug, Ohina, 
link, Du), P.inilnir, Suhaki, Jora, lashari, (ioracha, 
Pifei.i, Isr.an, Si-tar, Hhangir, Watia, Tagar, (ihnnga, 
Dashk, Motim.il, Zuidoii, Naneal, Driilona, Maj«lonn, 
Vidyola, Dangroj, Nougraj, .lokhia, Khokhar, Hatar. 

Hrohmonr (lowar, Draw.ar, Ilarhi, Hawaiijahi, 
Sj'ik.ir, .Silnr, Kawmiehiimlra, Sarsad, I’okarna, Kitri, 
Sydi>nr, Dukhni, Pin hi, Maharnshtia, 'Pilurig, Oar- 
n.itic, Kokunt, (injur, Siirisali, I’okurni, Purli, (Lind, 
SarseJh, (’anouj, Kankiihh, Mital, Hrahmput, and 
liliurhak. 

A7/o.s/)vf. — Mnngoh, Munijan 

Wtn<<h. Loliana, Phatia, Phahiia, Amii, Panjabi, 
Malu sirri, Hstiwar, Suiiwani, K balsa, Shahtladpun. 

hhttn. (iurupola. 

Stifhir. Khutti, Sonara, Siitar, Hagoi, Soclii, Lobar, 
M«*ehi, Tumhuli, Kalal, .lakhiri, Jeysulmirani, Kurmi, 
and Ode. 

hthooo and Snrxof Ilrahmans, descondeil from Sri 
Uamchiiml, Pokurna, liabra, Panjabi, Khudahadi, 
Sehta. 

Uiloxi ami Snonnxi. 

Sonaras, descendeil from Deni. 

fiimtn Axccticx^ viz. Sunnasi, liyragi, Jogi, Jangarn, 
IMasi, Hhagat, Harra, Thukur, Hhut, .Isjak, Hrahma 
chari. 

Smikaiummi (kH.T-F.rxoTiATE, 852,980. 

1. Syinl ; 2. l*athan ; 3. Moghul; 4. Hnihiii ; Ti. 
Lalucli ; Hind, Juttui, Talpiir, ('haridia, Khosa, 
Laghari, Mugsi, liuhli, Lashari, .lulhaiii, Lund, Jamali, 
Pmiiglani, Lugti, Mnz.aii, Oaili - Dundki, Nizamani, 
Hang'.f.ikrarii, Diiniki. 
i Jhut, Sunai. 

I Sindi, Alun, Kallorn, Pliolpota, iJopang, Mussem, 

I Poriiir, Syal, Soda, Lugia, Pmdda, Sukta Turrio, Machi, 

' and Hhutto. 

^ lluulux. Hr.ahman, ( ’huttri, ilunya, Arnil, ThaKknr. 

I Upi’KU Sind FiioNTiEii, 124,181. 

Itafiirh. — Tribes the same as given above, viz. 
i Hiiul, Diimki. .lakrani, Murree, Hugti, Laslinr:, {Jur- 
I chani, M.a/ari, Jhirdi, (kmh, Jamali, Mugzi, Cliandia, 


Saht.a, Dheni, 


lihaww.'vr, Sethore, JJiata, j These people have all tho characteristics of Arabs, both 


Daliai, Hhawwari, Setharua, Nangor, Maiigna, (iangra, in features ami customs. They aro restless ami un 
Kiria, Haliuh, Hariah, (fundall, Nulipotra, Ddyan, willing to labour, but v ill undergo the most WfUtderfii 


Maihiar, Pima, Tunia, llepar, Lakha, Parihar, ('liana, 
Agara, (’hachok, Patu, Sadar, Phaii, Dahari, llihaii, 
Wagaii, Jiuriara, Dctha, Manlahan, Mahisar, Hughi.i, 
Kakepotra, Dahraja, Hhan, Malak, Lnujara, Pali, 
Wana, Thoha, Hathipotra, Sukhra, Oaba, Hingora, 
Kahii, Kaka, Juncj.a, Kaurija, Vistara, Wasaii, Ara- 
dinja, ('hnntka, Jiina, Kanrcja, Sirachaja, Maira, 
Itlianoja, Mairar, Dokeja, Manahin, Huga, Hhurt, 
lialliputa, Powahar, Huheja, Shora, Sumra, Numriah, 
»7okhia, Kalur, Pullija, Jugsia, Thora, Sama, Olninchur. 
The above are cultivatoTS— Aborigines. 

Shffikh or Memon. — Hudokut, Qazi, Khebrana, 
Surha, Akhund, Patoli, Katiyar, Puggir, Liisi, P»aiidrii, 
Kussubi, Mirznpuri, and Khowaja. i 

These, originally Hindus, arc cultivators, shojikcepers, 
workmen, etc. Distributed throughout the colleciutnte. 
Tho Khwaja descended from the McmoiiH, hut nro 
Shiahs, and call themselves descendants of Kh w.i ja Suli- 
man Pharisee. 

(iofa, Shidi, llahshi, Kha.skcli, Sindi, and Zeinghur. 
These were slaves in former days. 

Khowfija were also converted Hindus. 

Khnskcli are tho descendants of slaves purchased hy 
the lialuch and others from foreign countries. 

Kaza, Ixihar, and Wadha or Dahkan, are different 
tribes, and are called from the trades they follow, ’ 

Dh»*bi, Pm lira, arc of varied origin. 


willing to labour, but v ill iinilergo the most WfUiderfid 
fatigue for the purpose of stealing a camel or huilock. 
They have sharp, w.ll defined features, and very spare 
hut well knit hodie.s ami limbs. All their traditions 
.agree that they originally came front Syria, jtrobably 
about 12(X) years ago. 

Khtihcn are a priestly set who attached tiiomsclvcs 
to^the Ihiluch on their way eastwards from Aleppo, 
joining them from T.abrcez. In imjM>rtancc among 
themselves, tho Haluch rank a.M follows : - ^ 

1. Hint! ; 2. Lashari ; 3. Jutoi ; 4. Dumki .5. Jak- 
rani ; 6, Murree ; 7, Bugti ; etc. 

Jimhni. -These Imvc a different origin from the 
Baluchi, and have remained for the most part in the 
mountains of Baluchistan, giving the khan to the 
country. The traditions of tho Brahul are not so clear 
as the Baluch, hut thoy came also from the west, 
entering lUliirhishm from Kirman, by Makran. 

.//imL— T his iH a wandering race, but attaching them- 
selves to Baluchi and other tribes. Thev were generally 
Hindus; are si^uarer and stouter in their build, and 
have broader features than the Baluch. They are all 
camel breeders and dealers. 

Hindus.- Are principally of the Buaya caste. 

Thur and Park UR, 203,344. 

The Thnr and Parkur district is inhabited by Hindus 
and Musalmans, more equally divided than in any 
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other |iart of Bind, h^iich of thoNO indiide eovernl 
tribes which arc divided into classes. Tlieir manners 
and onstonu resemble those of CutchL They are 
naturally in oti? e. The chief occupation is breeding 
and grasing cattle, for which they evince greater pre- 
ference than for agricultural pursuits. The language 
in use is a combination of Sindi, Marwari, and Gujerati, 
and is called Dati. In some parts of the district they 
earry on business in Gujerati, but the generality use 
the Dati, with which they are more familiarised. 

1. Syuds ; 2. Baluchi, vis. Rind. Chandia. Ourgage. 
Kullohi. Bunglani. Dulwani. Sugrani. Dhownki. Lag- 
hari, Nattikani. Murree. Kuppri, Bhurgi, Khosa. Num- 
nah, Butrani, Lashari. Bubber, Koriah. Nora, Kolachi, 
Zindpttri, Borohi. 

/Attf.~~Chaoher, Kalni, Kokur, Syal. Pusiah, Th 3 rme. 
Arie. 

Summa, Summaja, Dull. Roahma, Umur, 
Bumbra, Gailra. Pulli, Salta. Rsjur. Nukry, Powur. 
Powhore. Hallapotra, Molla, Diary, Durs, Sukkerdeon- 
potra, Kotriah. Vikiah, Dadi>otra. Keriah. Sungrasi, 
Thabha, Nori. Seahra, Joga, Jinm Junaja. Hingorja. 
Hingorai. Bahun. Kullur, Bakur, Diirpar. 

Hivffun. —Brahman, Puskurna, Viaa, Ackaraj, Oavata, 
Josi, Basu, Changangri. Jundria. Prohut, Masara, 
Dhowra, Tiora, Mahdave, Viasurra, Takur, Hirow.Panah, 
Kiillah. Hojah, Sarsud, Nuriajur. Banichurri. 

jSoda. — Sultan, Bhojraj. Gungdass, Bijara. Sadur, 
Bhujhur, Kalun. Sungrasi, Virjuid, Bhar-MuU. Askaran, 
Uda. Bhowta, Gagilra. Suita, Muddat. 

Commercin! Tribes, vis, Lohana, Kerar. Uswur, Kutri, 
Chepa, Sonara, Dnrsi, Malli, Sutar. Uda. Barber, Raj- 
put, Dohut. Balwaro. Kavrio. Chami, Bhatti, Rhye, 
Dhur, Jessore, Chowan. Jaraja, Purwar, Yurhun, Joga. 

Broken Tribes, vis. Mengwar, Bhil, Koli, Balashani, 
and Shikari. 

MisceUnneous Jtaees, vis. Shaikh, Memon, Kumbrani, 
Gudda, Bujir, Mohana, Jokiah, Dukur, Koliah, Amunda, | 
Bhopa, Mahur, Hakra. 

These niultitudinouR tribes can be summarized | 
from the 1881 census as follows in the total Sind i 
population of 2,4U1,823 : — 


Brahman. . 
Raiput, . . 
Lohana. . . 
Other Hindus, 
Baluch, • . 
Pathan, 


13,531 

10,5.34 

211,926 

69,088 

409.012 

14.729 


Syud 37.734 


Shaikh. . • , 32,888 

Sindi, . . • . 1.273.761 

Other Muham- 
madans, . . 119,080 
Aboriginals and 
forest races. , 86,040 

Others. . . . ia5.500 


Most of the races dwelling in tSind designate 
themselres by tribal names, either assumed by 
themselves or applied to them. These names 
indicate the country or town from which they 
came, or the ancestor or distant race from whom 
th^ have sprung. 

The tribes are so mixed up one with another, 
that, excepting just on the boraers, no part of the 
country can be marked off as occupied by any 
particular tribe; even on the borders there is 
much intermixture. The great Murree tribe of 
Baluch, for instance, has a large, and the strongest^ 
I»rt of its clans in the hills to the north, and out- 
side of the Sind border; but there are a great 
many of the Murree located in different parts of 
Sind, even down to 100 miles south of Hyaerabad. 

The Arab is numerously represented by Svuds, 
who claim descent from Mahomed, through his 
daughter Fatima and her husband Ali. There 
are, of them, 13 tribal designations in Kurachee 
and 11 in the Hyderabad collectorate, — land- 
owners and extensive cultivators, who say they 
came from Arabia and Persia about the 12th 
century. The Hasani and Husaini Syuds (which 
is properly written Sayyid) are numerous; the 
former claw have the title of Pir, as Pir Bhawan 
Shah ; the Husaini race is termed Sayyid, as 
Sayyid Jendal Shah. As is usual in the; Sind 
province, these two families are subdivided into 


clans, called after their previous place of residence, 
as Bokhari, Mathari, Shirazi, Lakliirai, Laknilni. 
etc. Most of them are of the shiali or rafi/i 
penmasion, and therefore they suffered sevcrtdy 
during the various Afghan invasions. Many of 
these Sayyids are learned men, much respected 
by the commonality, in spite of the differences of 
belief. Under the Kalhora dynasty, they became 
possessed of laige landed estates, granted an 
inam (or free gift) in perpetuity. When the 
Talnurs came into power, the priesthood declined. 

The Koreshi was the Arab tribe to which 
Mahomed belonged. They have in Sind many 
tribal names; they are cultivators, kazi, and 
scribes, originally from Syria, Iran, and Irak, and 
claim descent from Ali, Abbas, Abubakr, Umar, 
and Usman, styling themselves Alavi from Ali, 
Abbasi from Abbas, Sadiqi from AbulMikr, Faniqi 
from Umar, Uemani from Usman. 

The Sadiqi are sufficiently numerous, and hav*' 
the title of Makhdum, or master, as Makhdum 
Nnh, Sadiqi. 

The Foruai names usually begin with Miyan 
(master), as Miyan Ibrahim, Faruqi. 

The Alavi, the posterity of Ali by any of his 
numerous wives except Fatima, are all shiahs, 
are not often met with, and bear the , title of 
Khwajo, e.q, Khwajo Murad Ali. 

The Abf^si, descendants of Abbas, are very 
numerous in Sind. They are called Malic » 
(priest), or Buzurg (the great), e.g, Buzurg Maanif, 
AbbassL 

Other forei^ tribes are descendants of Hantn, 
also Mukrani, Ludi (now known as Ludia), Habshi, 
Sidi, and Jungiani. 

The A fghans are generally found about Hyder- 
abad, and in the north of Sind. Many of them 
have been settled in the country for some genera- 
tions, and have become posses^ of considerable 
landed property. The Kakar are the most aristo- 
cratic of the Afghans. 

Gola, formerly slaves, principally from Africa, 
are the Sidi, Habshi, Kbaskeli, Sindi, and Zem- 
ghur. 

Baluch . — All the tribes who have come from 
Baluchistan arc known in Sind by the general 
term Baluchi. The Kind tribe is, in Sind, the head 
of all those from that region, and from them 
have descended other sub-tribes. The Talpur, 
however, became rulers in Sind, and the Kind 
remained their dependents. The Baluch are 
generally said to have come orimnally from 
Aleppo in Syria. Thev have all the cnaracteristics 
of Aral», — sharp, well-defined features, and well- 
built limbs. In Sind, many of their divisional 
appellations merely denote families of descenoants 
01 men of renown, whose names the familic^s bear* 
There are 28 tribal names in the Kurachee district, 
60 in that of Hyderabad, and 13 in Upper Sind. 
They are averse to regular labour, and rest- 
less, but they will undergo the most wonderful 
fatigue for the purpose of stealing a camel or 
bullock. All then: traditions point to Syria as 
Uieir original site, and the date of their advent as 
about 1200 years ago. Amongst themselves, the 
Rind rank first in importance, then the Lashari, 
Jutui, Dumki, Jakrani, Murree, Bugti. 

The Brahui have mostly remained in the moun- 
tains of Baluchistan. (General Merewether says 
that the Brahui traditions are less clear than those 
of the Baluch, but are to the effect that they also 
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came from the west, entering Baluchistan from 
Kirman by Makran. 

Jacobabad, a frontier district of Sind, between 
lat. 27° 56' and 28** 27' N., and long. 68° to 69° 
44' E., which comprises the tract of country 
bounded by the Bugti Hills on the north, by Kalat 
on the west, the Bigari canal on the south, and 
the river Indus on the east. The district ranges 
from 170 to 257 feet above the sea. From 1865 to 
1870 the rainfall ranged from 1*11 t.o 8*80 inches. 
At the extreme north is desert plain. The Sind 
Hollow, a former bed of the Indus, traverses one- 
third of the district, and between it and the river 
the country is split up into numerous ‘dhund* 
and ‘ dhoree.' On its north is a raiigt; of barren 
hills with fertile valleys, occupied by the Murrec 
and the Bugti. Baluch tribes, Jamali, Dumki, 
Jakrani, Khosa, Mazari, form the population, with 
Burdi, Sindi, Jumma, the noinade Jat, who rear 
camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, and Hindu 
cultivators. The Jat arc a hanly, good-looking, 
industrious race, and their women arc very comely; 
they drink largely of camels' milk. The Baluch 
use jowari (sorghum) flour, and bajra (Penicillaria 
*8picata), and milk. The cultivation is by irrigat- 
ing canals. 

Chanduka is a fertile tract 60 miles long, in 
Upper Sind, formerly occupied by the Chandia 
Baluch. It extends to the desert of Cutchi on the 
north, has the Hnla range for its western 
boundary, and the river Indus on the oast. Its 
nrincipai town is Larkhana, so called from the 
J^rak, a tribe fonnerly settled there. The tombs 
of Shah Muhammad Kalhora aud of Shah Baharah 
arc there. Hindus and Muhammadans comprise 
the population. The Muhammadans are Baluch 
and Sindi, the latter are agriculturist s and artisans. 
The princiiml tribes are the Chandia, the Jamali, 
the Abra, and the .lat, with the Lahori, the 
Hukrah, and the Chujrah. The Chandia and 
Jamali are poor. The Jat arc cultivators, and 
rear cattle. 'I'hey are migratory ; their subdivisions 
lire the Darudgar, Junejah, Kohawar, AVagun, and 
otliers. The settled portion are not called Jat, 

1’he Shull arc a quiet, industrious race, tall and 
handsome, and can undergo much fatigue, but 
lire not very noted for activity. They are nearly 
all cultivators. They are untruthful, illiterate, 
and superstitious. 

Languages, — The I^rayi dialect of Sind is 
siMiken in Chanduka; it differs much from the 
Sarhaiki spoken north of larkhana. Persian is 
the polite language. 

The Kalhora and Talpur tribes furnished the 
last dynasties, and though the one deduced its 
origin from the Abbassides of Persia, and the other 
advanced pretensions to descent from the prophet, 
both were alike Baluch. 

Yar Muhammad, Kalhora, assisted by the Rind 
jlaluch, overthrow the Puar Rajputs, who held 
dominion in Sind. He directed that a number of 
clubs should be suspended in front of his tomb, as 
a memorial of the ease with which the conquest 
was effected. The clubs were still hanging in 
1847 in front of his tomb at Khodabad. 

The Talpur have their name from the town 
(poora) of palms (tal or tar), and are said to 
amount to one-fouHh of the population of Lohri 
or Little Sind, which misnomer they affixed to the 
dominion of Hyderabad. There are none of the 
Talpur in the Vhnl They emigrated from Chot to 
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Sind about a.d. 1760, and, after aitainiiig power 
ruled from a.d. 1799 to 1843, when tliev were 
overthrown by the British. The family lia'vi* four 
principal brancliea,— the Shahwani, the Shahadani, 
the Khanani, and tlu^ Munikhaui. A minor bnnicli 
is the J umidani. The Talpur are of tho Shiah sect, 
and claim to be iSyuds. 

The Lughari fatnily is a subonlinate branch of thi^ 
Talpur. The Lughari of the Dehra Ghazi Khan 
plain dwell south of tlie Khosa, extending from 
Viddore to Gungchur, between Choti Bala and Hur- 
rund. The Lughari joined Lieutenant Erlwanlcs’ 
camp in his advance against the dewan Mulraj. 
The Talpur of Sind was one of their sections. 
The Lughari claim to be able to trace their pedi- 
gree up to their departure from Arabia. They 
have .55 Biib-sections, of whom a large number 
reside in the hills. 

Burgari, a minor tribe of Baluch in Sind, arc 
also connected with the Talpur family. 

The Dnondputra inhabit generally the country of 
that name in the north, but are to be met with in 
various parts of Sind. 

The JJesert of Sind lies betwren tlie frontier 
of Rajputana and the vall <7 of the Indus, and 
from l)nou(!j>utra on the north to Bnliari on the 
Riinn, 220 miles long and 80 broad, or 17,600 
square miles. It is one entire t’hul, with few 
villages and a few shepherds; 50 mih's without 
water, the wells 70 to 500 feet de<*p, and the 
sand-hiils little mountains. It was through this 
tract that Humayun sought refuge to the Dh.at 
country and its capital, then Omarkot, where 
Akhar was bom. Arora, there, is a niin(’d town. 
Omorkot was wrested from the Soda race by the 
R.ahtor tribe of Marwar, and since then the chiefs 
of the expelled clan have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles 
N.E. of Omarkot. At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this desert 
tract of Dhat are proverbially handsome. In 
this desert, and in tho valley of the Indus, are tho 
Soda, Kat'ha, and Mallaoi, descendants of the 
Sogdi, Kat’bi, and Malli, of Gete and Yuti, many 
of whom call themselves Baluch, or keep tho 
ancient name of Numri, whilst the Zj'hut or Jat 
retain their primitiye appellation. There arc also 
remains of a Johya and Dahya, who, with Gete, .Jat, 
or Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal races of 
ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana tribes are 
there ; the Sahrai, the great robber of tho desert ; 
the Bhatti, Rahtor, Joda,Chaiihan,Mallani,Kaorwa, 
Joshya, Sultano, Lohana, Arora, Khumra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Visbnavi, Jakhur, Shiag, Ashiag, and 
Puniah. Jakhur, Shiag’h, and Puniah, harmless, 
industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jat race, but most of these 
sections have become Muhammadans, and call 
themselves Zj’hut. 

The Nyad or proselytes from Rajput or other 
Hindu tribes are— Zjbufc, Rajur, IJmra, Sumra, 
Mair, Mer, Mor or Mohor, Baluch, Lumria or 
Luka, Sumaicha, Mangulia, Baggreah, Dahya, 
Johya, Kairui, Jangurea, Undur, Berowi, Bawuri, 
Tawuri, Chrendea, KJiosa, Sudani, Lohana. These 
converts aro ferocious and intolerant. 

The Soda is scattered over the desert, some are 
Muhammadans. 

Kaurwa, a peaceable nomade race, chiefly in 
the t’bul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

Dhote or Dhatti, like the Kaurwa, a pastoral race 
of Dhat ; their cows give 8 or 10 seers of milk daily. 
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Lohana, numcrcJus in Dliat and Talpurn ; they 
arc Bcribos and shopkeepers. 

ylrora, a thrifty race, tnidesmen and fiirnicra. 

Bkntfi^ formerly martial, now traders, and, like 
the Arora, have coinmercinl ap^oncies all over India. 

lirahmnn Bif^hvaviy cultivators and f^raziora, 
numerous in Dhat, some in Chore, in Ornerkot, 
Dharnas, and Mitti. 

lleharri^ a race who in Hindustan profess 
Mtihammadanism and roar camels ; here, are a 
tribe who rear camels, or, with the Bhatti, steal 
them. 

Sahral is the most numerous of the Muhammadan 
tribes of the desert, of which he is the terror. 
Masson sfiys the Sahrai once ruled in Kalat. They 
preceded the Sewah, a Hindu dynasty, which in 
turn the Brahui displaced. 

Khosa, a section of the Rind Baluch settled in 
Upper Sind between Sukker and the Sind canal 
towards Shikarpiir. They have four clans. 'Phe 
Khosa bc('Oinc a predatory tribe on the eastern 
confines of Sind, verf^ing towards the Cutch 
territories, where Rajputs are located. They 
were very trouhh‘some. They are also in the 
east«Ti\ boundaries as wandorinpj herdsmen. 

Sumaichn are converts to Muhammadanism, 
from the Soda race ; some are pastoral, some are 
plunderers. They are dirty, and never shave. 

Ilajur^ converts from the Bhatti, arc cultivators, 
shepherds, and thieves, and evil- livers. 

Umra and Snmra^ converts from the Puar or 
Pramara race, have mixed largely with Muham- 
madans. 

The Zj’hnt, Jet, Jut, or Jhat, in religion 
partly Hindu, partly Sikh, and partly Muhamma- 
dan, occupy the north-west and bordcTing pro- 
vinces of British India, also the Pan jab and Smd. 
They all refer to the west of the Indus and of 
(vhazni as their original seats. 1’hey are the 
principal cultivating and pastoral classes in Sind. 

The Jaton the Upper Sind frontier are converts 
to Muhammadanism •, they are a wandering race, 
but attach themselves to Bivluch and other tribes. 
They are sqnarer and stouter in their build, and 
have broader features than the Baluch. In Lower 
Sind they are camel - breeders and dealers. The 
Jat is as inseparable from the camel throughout 
Sind as the Arab from his horse in Arabia, and 
are consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efficiency of this invaluable animal is in question. 
The Jat, like all the tribes in the Sind districts, 
have innumerable subdivisions, called Koum. They 
are a hard-working, quiet race, occupying them- 
selves in rearing camels, feeding flocks, or culti- 
vating the soil. They are invariably found in 
large communities, often living in temporary huts 
or ‘ wands,’ and migrating all over Sind and its 
confines, as shepherds, in search of pasture. 
Where this is not the case, they are farm- 
servants either of the Baluch chiefs or wealthy 
samindars, who rejMy their labour with a modicum 
of the produce. The Jat in Sind are exceedingly 
valuable subjects. Their women throughout the 
countrv are noted for their beauty, and, to their 
credit be it also spoken, for their chastity. They 
work ae as the men, and the labour of 
tending, driving home their flocks, milking the 
cat^e, etc., is fairly divided. They form a large 
division of the population of Sind, though seldom 
found in its towns, being dispersed over the whole 
lace of the country, particularly eastward to the 


desert tract which separates Sind from Cutch, 
known as the Runn, on which this tribe rear large 
flocks of camels. Other pastoral Muhammadans 
arc th<^ Khosa in Upper Sind, Sikh T,ohana in the 
Delta, and emigrants from the Panjab, who have 
in many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. 

The Siudi is taller, more robust, more muscular, 
and stronger than the native of Western India. 
His hands, feet, and ankles are large. The features 
arc regular, and the general look of the h(’ad is 
good. His board, especially among tho upper 
classes, is handsome, though not equal to that of 
the Persian or Afghan. The brave and hardy hill 
tribes have always treated the Sindi like a serf, 
and his morale is low. He is idle, immoral, and 
apathetic, unclean in his person, and addicted to 
intoxication, notoriously cowardly in times of 
danger, and proportionately insolent when he has 
nothing to fear. The Sindi women (not the 
Baluch) are fond of intrigue, fond of flattery, but 
arc grave and sedate in society. The indoor 
games arc pachisi, cards, cowries ; most all smoke 
tobacco ; they are fond of snuff, and many use 
ganja. The Sindi men are fond of fighting 
(Uhata) raniM. The best luced is the large and 
strong black animal of the hills. The women of 
Sind dro8.s gaily, in bodices worked over with 
various coloured silks in many patterns, into 
which they frequently insert pieces of looking- 
glass. Sindi women are of fairer complexion and 
finer features and form than those of Western 
India ; the latter, however, are superior in 
grace and delicacy of make. Sindi women are 
most indecent in their language, especially in 
abuse ; they have very few expressions peculiar 
to their sex, but deliberately select the worst 
words used by the men. 

The Oahole clan of Baluch, dwelling in Sind, 
have marked and peculiar features. Under the 
Sind Amir’s rule they garrisoned hill forts 'in the 
western mountains, and held rent-free lands for 
their military service. 

The Nizamaniy a Baluch tribe in Sind, follow 
settled pursuits. They take their name from 
Nizam, a common ancestor, though now 8ubdivide<I 
into separate clans or houses. They are well 
educated in Persian, Sindi, and Arabic. 

The Kahiri are a small tribe of peaceful herds- 
men and cultivators, occupying lands in the Cutchi 
district of Sind. 

The Lund have 30 sub-sections or families. 

Amraniy a Baluch tribe on the northern margin 
of the district between Upper Sind and Cutchi ; 
they have eleven clans. 

Jamaliy a poor Baluch tribe ; cultivators and 
shepherds Kajhan on the edge of the Barshari 
desert in Upper Sind. 

Jatiiiy a small Baluch tribe in Upper Sind. 

The Mohanna are deep-sea fishermen and sailors, 
a thriving class, fish maws and shark fins being 
largely exported. They also fish with large hand- 
nets in the Manchar, Maniyar, and Kinjur lakes, 
resting on an inverted pot as a float. They are 
Muhammadans, stippos^ to have been converts 
from Hinduism. They have four sections, — the 
Kurachee, Lara, Bundri, Wuiigura, the last named 
being foresters in the salt-water jungle. They are 
dark in colour. The men are industrious and 
hardy, though addicted to the use of bhang. Their 
women when young are handsome^ but even when 
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n\arricd are immoral and unchaste, and use gross 
language* Their headmen aie styled Changa 
Marsa. 

Ouicastes, — The ceremonial or professional un- 
cleanness of certain races, which in India takes the 
form of caste inferiority, is continued into Sind 
ns regards the Dapher, the Kori or weavers, the 
Dher and Cbamar, curriers, tanners, and shoe- 
makers ; and the Cbahru and Bala Shahi, sweepers. 
All these are deemed unclean. The Dapher is a 
hunter, fowler, or shikari ; many of them profess 
Muhammadanism, and arc styled Machhi, but are 
not allowed to eut(‘r a mosque, possibly because 
they eat carrion. They occupy separate hunting 
grounds, and are skilled hunters. Their name is 
tiiken from the ‘dapho,’ their favourite weapon, a 
broad-headed javelin, with a shaft six or seven 
feet long. 

Th(j Lamjluni or Mirosi and the Kulwat are 
musicians. The Langhan arc of Jat or Sindi 
extraction, and arc considered a vile race. The 
Kalwat are respectable singerH. There arc some 
charming Sindi jmerns ; amongst them is|that of 
^Sasani and Puuha, the liistory of whose love and 
death much resembles that of Romeo and Juliet. 

Luri, burtls or troubadours, who attach them- 
selves to high Raluch families in Ralucliistan and 
Sind. 'I'hey are musicians, (inkers, vag;ihonds, 
and fortune-t»‘lleis. They are in troops, with a 
chief in eaeh. They jirofess Muluimmadanisni, 
hut are really pagans. 

Th(‘ .Ujuri is a race of low degree, employed in 
the manufacture of salt. 

The llantfili or Kliobli is a low courtesan of 
the Jalki race, from the distriets of Ubho and 
Jhangsiyal. They inhabit villages on the main 
roa«ls, and sujiport theiuRelves and (lie men by 
receiving travellers. Some of these women have 
very line features and forms, particularly in early 
youth. A more res[K'Ctahle class is tlut hatnjariy 
wlio, like the nautcu girl of India, generally unites 
tin* oeeupation of dancing with tlie iimiiond part 
of her profession. 

Kidnintti^ a well-conducted, intelligent tribe on 
tln‘ wt*stern part of the Kuraehee eolleetorate, claim 
to ho of Arab origin. They appear to have esUih- 
lushed themselves on the Makran coast, whence 
they pushed their way into ^^ind, and acquired by 
conquest poB.ses.sions on both hanks of the lluhh, 
and in tin* Hakra biluk. Their chief wealth con- 
sists in eanu'ls. 

The Muhammadan religion has been largely 
accepted by the races who have been occupying 
Sind, but the numbers profes.sing the Hindu and 
the Jaiua faith are still considerable. Immigra- 
tion from the Panjab, from Amritsar and Malian, 
and from the western [larts of India, keep up the 
numbers. ^ , 

Hindus are dispersed over the whole of bind ; 
ill the wildest fastnesses of the Baluch mountains, 
ill the deserts and smallest collection of huts, in 
the jungles of the plains, a Hindu aud his .shop of 
tobacco, spici s, groceries, or cloths, is sure to be 
found ; but their principal localities arc in Northern 
Sind at Shikarpur, and in Southern Sind at the 
port of Kuracliec. In Lower Sind, in the Kunicliee 
eolleetorate, are BrahmunH Irom tlie Konkaii ami 
Mahrattu country, Gujerat and Nuggur ; also Gour 
Brahmans, and the Sarsat aiul thi* Pokarna from 
Jeysulinir. In the Hyderabad district, they arc 
even uf more di.stant countries, the Dekhan, 
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Telingana, Dravida, the Carnatic, and Kanouj. 
Khatri occur both in Hyderabad and Kuraehee. 
The Vaishnava sectarians seeiuingly embrace all 
who engage in traffic and banking. In Kuraehee 
are the Amil, Godi, Kunuga, Mahajan, Merani, 
and Wanhia ; in Hyderabad, the Lohana, Bhatti, 
Bhabera, Panjabi, Mehisirri, Usuwar, Sehwaiii, 
Khalsa, and Shahdadpuri. The Sudra are the 
Bagoi, Jakliiri, Jeysulrniri, Khutti, Kalal, Kurmi, 
Lohar, Muchi, Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sutar, and 
Thumbuli. The Hindus in Sind, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, Persia, and Africa, are merchants, bankers, 
shopkeepeis. The Hindu nuTchants and bunkers 
liave agents in the most remote parts of Central 
Asia, and could negotiate bills upon Kandahar, 
Kalat, Kabul, Khiva, Herat, Bokhara, or any 
othiT of the marts in that region. Shikarpur 
merchants ani found all over India and Central 
Asia, some a« financiers with bills of exchange, 
otliers selling cloths. Tlie places of Hindu pilgrim- 
ago are Hinglnj, the Makli hills near Tatta, and 
the Dhara Tirt’h in the Lukki hills near Sehwan. 
Women of the Hindus of Sind poh.se.s-s a con- 
sidorabh* share of personal beauty, appear to bo 
fond of intrigue, but seldom if ever becoim*. pro- 
stitutes. 

Conn rts . — Though the older residents in Sind 
have become Muhammadans, down to modern 
times Muhammadan converts have been allowed 
to retain tlicir Hindu names. Uinler this cubtorn, 
the Jat Muhammailan.b have some comnmnitiefl 
in the northern part of Sind; thost* in ^l.uwer 
Sind are camel-drivers. The Sunira or Suinma 
iCiijputs ailoptiMl (lie Muhammadan religion while 
ruling, aud remained In v^ind after their de])OKition 
by tlie Muliammadan.s. Another section have 
remained in Cutch, wliose chief also Uikes the 
title of Jam. 

Hanja is one of the ohh'st of convert Sind 
tiibes. and is found in Lower and Up}»ei‘ Sind or 
Khvrpur,ami Ix'came converts to Muhauiinadaiiism 
of the liaicili Sunni seet. The rare is broad, 
fat, lethargic, and sensual, and the gait heavy and 
shambling. Simli is the language that they speak, 
read, and write. 

]\mhai\ Muhammadan converts from Himluisin, 
form one of tin- most ancient, and formerly most 
powerful, of (lie local Siiidi tribes, whose iidlu- 
cnee was <iestioyeil by the Kalora in the bi*gin- 
niiig of the lHth\'entury. Tht‘ir present princiiml 
residence is at Mehar and Sehwan, in Central 

Abra, an ulil and iidluential tribe in bind, the 
^records of whose prowess and reputation arc still 
preservetl in the songs and trailitioiis of the 
country. They give tlieir name to tlie Nushira 
Abra district of Upper Sind. The (hmur tribe 
is an offshoot from the Abra ; is numerous in the 
laukhana and Sukkurkund districts. Oonurjmr 
is on the right bank of the Indus. 

Mhnr, a very ancient tribe inhabiting the skirts 
of the desert south of Bahawuljmr. They were 
converted from Hinduism to MuhauimadamHiii. 
They are ignorant but peaceable henlsmcii, breed- 
ing camels ami si leep. About A.l>. 1541, while Shah 
Beg Argliim was ruling, tliey came from Oobam, 
near the present Baliawulpur frontier, ami dis- 
iKiSsessed the Jatui. Subsequently, the Daoud- 
putni ilispossesseil the Mhar, who never regained 
theirTormer position. , 

The Babra, a Jaina sect, numerous m .lodli- 
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pur in Rajputana, are found in Sind. They form fom, the mystical doctrine of the union of the 
part of the mercantile body usually styled Mar- deity with All The mercantile Bora are divided 
wari. They are enterprising bankers, financiers, into three sects, — the Sulimani, the Aliyah, 
and in Sind merchants, also petty traders and and the Dawudiali, from certain lines of the 
shopkeepers. mullas or pontiffs, to which they adhere. In 

Joitia, a tribe in the western part of the Kurach^ Bombay city they form 7*8 per cent of the 
collectorate, claim a Rajput origin, and their Muhammadans there ; but it is in Kaira, Surat, 
chief takes the title of Jam. Broach, Ahmadabad, and other cities of Gujerat, 

The Lohana of Sind are Vaishnava and Saiva that the sect arc principally numerous. They are 
Hindus. Some of tliem worship the river Indus pedlars, shopkeepers, workers in iron and tin, and 
deity and his wazir under the names Jenda Fir many of the men are long absent from their 
and Udhero Lall. They engage in trade and in families following their professions. The Bombay 
apiculture. The suffixed titles of their sub- census returns show in that presidency about 
divisions are— Mul, Chund, Rae, I^m, Das, Lai. 10,000. 

They are the principal number of Ilindus in the The Karmali or Karaniata is a sect founded 
country, but, like the Saraswati Brahmans, they about 278 a.h. (891 a.d.) by Ahmad, a follower 
cat meat, fish, and onions, and drink spirits, buy- of Abdallah. He taught that everything desir- 
ing the flesh from the Muhammadans, it being able was allowable. He endeavoured to carry 
unlawful for them to kill. They are not highly out his views by violence, and began an open 
educated, but in the time of the Talpur Amirs war against the ruling powers. In 290 A.H. (908 
thcY were largely employed as revenue collectors, A.D.) the Karmat sect made a fearful inroad into 
and were described as scheming and crafty. Under Syria ; and in 31 1 a.h. (923 a.d.) they plundered 
British rule they have shown an earnest applica- Basm and Kufa. In 319 a.h. (931 A.D.), led 
tion and devotion to duty, able and energetic, by Abu Tahir, they took Mecca, with terrible 
honest and upright. They are financiers, bankers, slaughter, plundere(l the temple, and carried away 
merchants, and sliopkeejieni. the Black Stone (Hajr-ul-Aswad), which they 

Tradesmen are the Kiisui, Lobar, Wadha or retained for twenty years. Ar Razi, the twentieth 
Dakhan, Dhobi, Finjara, Katri, Khori, Mochi, khalif, paid them a subsidy to secure the safe 
Siinara, Tiuittiam, Muhana, Bale^iahi, and Maclii. passage of pilgrims to Mecca. The Fatimite 
There are, bosidcB, in the Hyderabad district, dynasty of Egypt was founded in 297 A.H. (909-10 
78 races of iiiisccllaiieous origin. A.D.) by an Ismailian, in rivalry of the Anibian 

llelitjiim , — The Muhammadans are 78 per cent, khalifat. It grew rapidly into power, and became 
of the population; many of them claim to be a source of great trouble and jealousy to the 
Syuds; and besides the great sects of Shiah and rulers of Baglulad, and the wars were most savage 
Sunni, there are seveml prominent smaller bodies, and unrelenting. They appear to have pushed 
'J’h(* Ismaili arc chiefly in Sind, where tiiey take eastward into the valley of tne Indus, and to have 
the title of Khajah (Khoja, Khowaja). Tiny are sought a country in Sind about 375 A.H. (985 
num(Tous in Bombay city, and in the Sind col- a.d.), and seem to have been ruling there at the 
lectorat(‘B of Kurachee, Ahmadabad, Hyderabad, time of Mahmud’s return from the fall of Som- 
aiid Tanna. In Bombay city, on tb(‘ date of tlie iiath. They destroyed the great idol at Multan, 
census, 8451, or C’l 5 per cent, of the Muhamina- and the chief whom Mahmud of Ghazni drove 
dans there, retunicd tliemselves under that desig- thence was one of this sect. But they re-oblaiued 
nation, and about 18,00U were residing in other power there, for in 671 a.h. (1175 A.D.) Muhammad 
parts of that presidency. They are petty dealers Ghori again delivered Multan from the hands of 
and merchants, are quiet, p<-aceful peojilc, and the KiarmatiaoB. In G34 a.h. (1237 A.D.) we find 
have never given any annoyance to the British. them in some force at Dehli, where they made a 
The Ismaili acknowledge Ali, Hasan, and coucerted assault on the Muhammadans in the 
Husain as rightful imams ; some hold that the line great mosque, and slew a considerable number, 
<doKe<l with Ismail, son of Jafar Sadiq, who wiis but they were finally overpowered, ‘and every 
their seventh and last imam. From him they toke heretic (mulahida) and Karmatian was sent to 
the name Isinadi, and also from him the * seveners.’ hell.’ Their name was given to them from their 
The Istiiaili put a metaphorical inteqjretation on use of the Karmata or Kannat style of writing 
the Koran, which tended to explain away and Arabic, in which very small letters are used 
supersede its doctrines, leaving only a negative with very close lines. General Merewether’s 
religion, and substituting licence fov inoiulity. returns show 39 sections of Karmati iu the 
'J'hey were sometimes called Mulilhida, heretics, Kurachee collectorate in Sind, but whether or 
and have been deemed to include the Kiurmatians, not they belong to the Karmati sectarians, there 
and the Assassins, and others, but these are merely is no information. 

offshoots from the Ismailian heresy. The doctrines The Assassin sect known to the Crusaders 
were largely spread by Abdallah, son of Maitimn, also sprang from the Ismaili. The founder was 
a native of Persia. In tlie middle of 1878, Killu Ilasan-us-Sahah, a native of Re. He was school- 
Kbiitu, a young Muhammadan, murdered the Mukhi fellow and comjianion of Nizam -ul-Mulk, the 
or headman of tlie Khojahs in the open street in well-known wazir of the Saljuki dynasty, and 
hroatl daylight at Umercurry in Bombay. He author of Majma-ul-Wasaya. The forcible re- 
was hanged on the 20th July 1878. iijoval of all foes and rivals by the dagger was the 

The JlJura or Bohorah Dr. Wilson de8crll)e6 as distinctive practice of this sect. Niztim-ul-Mulk 
corresponding in many respects with the Isnuiili, fell under their daggers, and the author of the 
the Ansari, the Mutawilah, and the Druse of Juhan Kusha nearly })ecamc a victim to them. In 
Syria. They pay particular reg^ to the tenets 483 a.h. Hasan-us-Sabrih obtained possession of the 
of Ismail, son of Jafar, the sixth imam, and strong fortress of Alamut or Alah-amut (the 
hold, liki‘ the Shiah, hut in a more exaggemteil eagle’s nest) iu the province of Uudbar, alA>ut 
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eleven parsanga north of Kazwin. Here he and 
his descendants maintained themselves for nearly 
two centuries, when the fortress and many others 
fell to the Mongols. Mangu Khun determined to 
exterminate the whole of the Ismaili sect ; and 
under him and his successor Hulaku, their for- 
tresses were taken, and many thousands of their 
men, women, children, and babes at the breast 
were put to the sword. 

The Memon sect of Muhammadans are numerous 
in the Kurachee and Hyderabad collectorates of 
Sind, and have spread into all the Bombay districts. 
The number given in the returns of the census 
taken in 1872 is about 50,000, but others of the 
sect must have merely styled themselves Musal- 
man. In Bombay city they numbered 8825. In 
the returns received from General Merewether 
there are entered Memon Khojah and Memon 
8ayata, and are placed among the Shaikh or 
Memon sections. Dr. Wilson says they take their 
sectarian name from Mihman, a Pei^sian word for a 
^esf, a stranger, and that they are converts to 
the Sunni form of the Muluunmadaii religion, 
|lirincipally from the agricultural and mercantile 
classes of Hindus in Sind, Cutch, and Kattyjiwar. 
In Sind they have many learned and respectable 
men ainOngst them, but the bulk are engaged in 
tra<le, agriculture, and cattle-breeding. 

Slaves . — There was iu Sind in the time of tho 
Amirs, a sysUmi of slavery common to it and 
all the countries to the north-west, viz. that of 
fathers selling their daughters jis wives when very 
young, as also of tlie side of girls for the zananas 
of the wealthy. The Afghans wore particularly 
notorious for this traihe in Sind, but it was after 
all very limited. Under the former rulers, many 
slaves were brought from Africa and Arabia, and 
employed as domestics. They were known as 
Habshi ( pi. Habiish), also Sidi. 

The a mixed race between Sindians 

and Sidi women, were equally slaves with their 
motheis, and could be bought or sold at will. 

Lamjuafjcs , — Sindi is the j>revailing vernacular 
tongue, but the Sindi people and language are 
more cunlincd to Lower Siml, and there the 
Sindi has much Arabic mixed witii it. It is, 
however, spoken from the northern boiin<lary 
of Kattyawar northwards to Bahawulpui*, and 
from the hills on the west to the desert which 
separates Sind from the western portion of 
the Indian Peninsula. The Arabic character is 
used in writing. The language of is purest. 
Sindi is of Hindi origin, being a still greater 
variation from the Sanskrit than the Gujerati. , 
It is often written in a peculiar character, called 
the Khuda Wadi, and the Hindus keep all 
their own accoiuits and correspondence in it. 
'rhis tongue has the dialect of the Siraiki of Upper 
Sind, containing numerous Jataki words. 

Cutchi lins in it elements of the Gujerati. Tliat 
of the hunters and tanners, Dedh, is another 
dialect. 

The language in use in the Thur and Parkur 
is called Dati. It is a combination of Sindi, 
Marwari, and Gujerati. In some pwls of the 
T'hur diatriot they cany on business in Gujerati, 
but tlie Dati, with which they are more familiar, 
is in more goneral use. 

Jataki is the language of tho wide-spread Jat 
lace, from the northern regions of the Punjab 
southwai-ds to the Arabhin Scju > 


The Persian and lae Urdu are also to some 
extent in use. 

The few Afghan zamindars settled in the north 
of the province still use the Pui^tu of their fore- 
fathers ; but the dialect is not sufficiently diffused 
among the people to be included in the languages 
of Sind. The same is the case with pure Pan- 
jabi ; it is confined to the small number of Siklia 
who are settled in the different cities and towns. 

Baluchi is spoken by the tribes who have 
migrated to the plains of Sind. One -half of its 
words appear to be Persian or dialectal variations 
from that tongue. Like Brahuiki and Pushtu, 
the Baluchi vocabulary contains a few Sanskrit 
and Arabic roots, together with a considerable 
proportion of otlier words. As must happen 
among a people divided into clans, and separated 
from each other, the dialect abounds in diversities 
of words and idiom, and, being naturally j>oor, it 
borrows many vocables from the neighbouring 
countries. Its literature is confined to a few 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions of 
the Bhat or Baluch bards. — Sir Hctny Elliot's 
Histonj of India ; Mr. {Sir George) Camp^ 
hell's Ethnoloqji of India ; Census lieportSy 1872, 
1881 ; Dr. Forbes People of India ; 

Ailcheson's Ireaties; Tod's Rajasthan; EllioVs 
Ilisturg of the Punjab ; Postans' Personal Ohser* 
rations l^slhns' Sind; Masson's JoHrriegs ; liur^ 
ton's Scindc ; Onscley's Travels; Hindu Infanti- 
cide; Pennant's Hindoostan; JUnnell's Memoir; 
JlatelinMon^ Herod. ; Smith's Dictionary of the Bible ; 
Cunningham's Ancient India; Genl, Merewether 
in Literis. 

FANJAB, a great province iu the extreme N.W. 
of British India, with an area of 142,449 square 
miles, and a population of 22,712,120 inhabitants. 
It takes its imine, literally the Five Kivers, from five 
of the great streams which intersect it, — the Sind 
or Indus, the Jhelum or Hydaspes, the Chenab 
or Ascesines, the Bavi or Hydraotes, and the 
Ghorra or Ihphasis. In many parts the rainfall 
is scant, and droughts and famines occur. In 
1859 there was drought ; famines recurred in 
18G0, 1808, and 1HG9, severely in tlie last-named 
year, and the year 1878 was calamitous. Wheat, 
their giciit foo»l grain, has been selliiig at 25 to 
G3 lbs. for a rupee. 

18G2, ,5.5 lbs. 18117, 4.5 lb8. , 1872, 40 lbs. ' 1877, 42 Iba. 

18G;1, „ 1HG8, ;17 „ ' 1873, 43 „ 1878, 29 „ 

18«»4, .50 „ 18 r»i>, 28 „ I 1874, 48 „ . 1879, 25 „ 

186.5, 40 „ 1870, 32 „ j 1875, 49 „ I 1880, 29 „ 

1800, 47 „ 1871, 43 „ | 1870, 55 „ I 

It is a frontier country in the. route of the 
conquerors who have invaded India, — Aryan and 
non-Aryan, Scythi and Gete, Turk and Mongol, 
— who have occupied the plains, and have pushed 
broken tribes into the mountain and desert tracts. 
Conquest and occupation have been facilitated 
by the democratic institutions of the inhabitants, 
and Alexander, Timur, Baber, Nadir Shah, and 
Ahnuvd all entered from the west. 

At tho time of Alexanders expedition, the 
Greeks heard of 118 different kingdoms in the 
N.W. of India, all more or hwtile to each 
other; and the many martial tribes in and around 
this province, and the variety of languages spoken 
within its bounds, attest tlie accuracy of the Greek 
hisbirians ; also thirty-six native cUiefships are 
still interspemed iu British territory. 
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Area. 

Both 

1 Buxea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Oritish Territory, . 
Feudatory BUtoi, . 

106,632 

85,817 

1 18,850,437 

1 3,861,683 

10,210.053 

2,112,803 

8,640,384 

JJ40,880 


Tiie Feudatory States arc as under — 

Area. Popula- n Area. Popula* 

_tlon. I aq.ml tio n. 

Bhajji, . 06 12,106 Kapurthala, . 620252,617 

Dujana, . . 114 23,416 Kunhar, . . 7 3,648 

Bilaapur, . . 448 86,546 Kuthar, . . 8 1,023 

Baghal, . . 124 20,063 KumharHcin, IK) 9,515 

Baj^hat . . 36 8,330 Loharu, . . 285 13.754 

Bahawulpur, 1500573,404 Mailog, . . 48 0,169 

BulBaii, . . 51 5,190 Maler Kotia, 104 71,051 

Baahahr, . . 3320 64,345 Mangal, . . 12 1,066 

Bija, ... 4 1,158 Mandi, . . 1000147,017 

Cliamba, . . 3180115,773 Nablia. . . 928 261,824 
Dhami, . . 26 3,322 Nahaii, . . 10771112.371 

Darkoti, . , 5 590 Nalagarh, . 252 53,373 

Faridkot, . . 612 97,134 ratautU, . . 48 17,847 

Dadhi, . 1 170 Hawai, . . 3 752 

Jiiul. . . . 1232 249,802 Saiigri, , . 10 2,593 

Jid.bal, . . 288 19,196 Tailiocli, , . 67 3,216 

Kalsia, . . 178 67,708 Suket, . . . 474 52,484 

Keoiithai, . 116' 31,154 

Artiuiul the borders, also, are cmiuentlywarlike 
tribes, independent, and kept separate by unend- 
iii^^ feuds. Every grown-up man is available for 
their wars, and tbe numbers of their fighting 
men have been estimated at 170,200, as follows: — 


Akazai, . • , . 1,000 Sliporani, • . • 5,000 

Huauuzai, . , . 1,70U Osliterani, .... 900 

Judun 2.500 Kasrani, . . . 1,500 

BuiiiTwal, . 2,0(J0 Bo/dar, .... 2,7O0 

Swati, , . , 6,000 Khutran, . . 4,500 

lUinan Khei, . 5,000 j Koaah, .... 4,000 

Mohniaiid, . 16,000 ' liUglinii, , , . 3, 7^)0 

Afiidi, . . . 23,500 (lurcbaiii, , . . 1,200 

(>nvk/ai, . . . 20,500 Muru-e, . 2,500 

Zuiiuunht Afghans, 4,5(M) Bugti, . . 1,500 

Turi 5,000 Miuari, . . . 2,000 

Waziri, . . . 44,000 


Language. — The race distinctions observable 
there will be understood by the above statements, 
but the subject may be further illustrated by 
allowing tlie languages spoken in the province — 


Abysniniaii, « , , . 9 , Kashmiri, . , . 49,5.34 

Arabic, 63 j Lnhouli, . , . 10,303 

Bagri 282,351 I Mahiati, 52 

Baluchi, . . . 25,748 ! Nepalese, . . . 2,748 

Bengali, . . . 2,891 | Panjabi, . , 14,210,854 

Dogri, .... 212,604 Persian, . . . 6,145 

Chinese, .... 210 Pushtu, . . . 903,818 

European tongues, 27,680 ' Sindi, .... 5,128 

Ctarhwali, . . 1,272,204 Tamil, Telugu, , . 268 

Gujari 17,696 i Tibetan (Bimt), . 5,(K)0 

Gujerati, .... 586 Turki, 204 

llinduBtani, . 4,045,903 Miscellaneous, 5,405 

Jatki, . . . 1,604,760 Unspecified, . . 7,738 


Kanawari (Tibar- , 

skad), . . . 12,209 I 

Summarizing its inhabitants under their re- 
spective religions, the numbers are — 


Muhammadans, 11,662,434 Buddhists, . . . 3,251 

Hindus, . . . 9,252,295 Parsces 465 

Sikhs, .... 1,716,114 Jews, .31 

*fains, .... 42,678 Others, .... 1,153 

Obristians, » . 33,699 


It is the only province of British India in 
which the Muhammadans preponderate ; but the 
mass of the people are of Jat origin, and have 
only in comparatively recent years acc(‘pted the 
Islamic faith. The great sects of Muhammadans 
are as under — 


Sunni, . . . 11,306,855 Farazi, . . . . . 165 

Shiah, .... 102,256 Others 250,627 

Wahabee, . . . 2,531 


T riles . — The more prominent of Miihammadah 
tribes belong to three great nations, — the Ghilzai, 
the Pathan, and the Afghan. The Ghilzai tribes, 
23 in number, have combined with tribes of 
Persian origin, but all claim descent from tho 
Pathan progenitor Kais. Pathans proper num- 
ber 23 tribes, comprising Karlauri, who are Indian 
in the mass (Afridi, Khatak, Waziri, etc), with a 
large admixture of Turk tribes, also Bangash. 
The Ghurghushti Pathans claim descent from 
Ghurghush, son of Kais. Of the Afghans proper, 
29 tribes are represented in the l*anjab. They 
are recognised to be of Jewish or Arab stock, 
who have fused into a nation with the Gandbari, 
an ancient Indian race. They have two divisions, 
the original Afghans from Ghor, of Jewish or 
Arab descent or both, with whom are blended 
the ancient Gaudhari immigrants from Peshawur 
to Kandahar. There are also 14 tribes of the 
Kakar, a Scythic stock, with afhliated tribes of 
Indian origin. Haluch claim to have come to their 
present territory, west of tbe Indus, from Ali ppo. 
Tbe three nations may be shown as under — 

A. Ghilzai Nation. 


a. Loili Section. Nia/ni, viz, — 

Lodi, 13,101 Niazui, .... 36,371 

KhttMor, .... 2,099 | Kuiuli 3,607 

! Dutanini, . . . 1,363 

Lobani, viz. — 6. Ghilz.ii Section. 

Baluch, .... 3,749 Ghilzai 14,166 

Duulut Khcl, . . 1,387 Suliinun Khtl, . 5,205 

Miun, .... 5,561 1 Nasir, .... 9,005 

Marwat, . . . 47,546 Kliaroti, , . 7,169 

B. Pathan Nation. 

Bhitanni, . . . 3,574 Kailanri Section. 

a. Kakar Section. Wuzin 20,743 

.Sliirani, . . 1,316 Biinucbi, . . . 20,307 

•sfMiani, . . . 2.211 Khatak, . . .118,050 

fivBabnr, . . . 2,431 Afridi, .... 17,426 

I Oahtcrani, . 1,616 Utinan KlicI, . . 6,021 

^ '''Gundupur, . 8,095 Orakzai, . . . 7,157 

^ /Kakar, . 4,751> Banga.sli, , . . 17,565 

« )Mu«uKlitl, . 1,998 

« 1 Ghorezai, . 1,800 


G, Afgliuii Nation. 

Muhunmiadzai, . 10,601 Ah.luli, .... 0,73« 

Yuhufzai, , . . 98,077 Taun, 5,812 

Utmunzai, . . . 5,517 Zainaiiiht, . . . 1,335 

Mullingori, . . 1,240 Khetran 1,558 

Muhmaiid, . . . 44,000 Urmar, .... 3,737 

Duudzui, . . , . 5,808 .Saigaui, .... 3,940 

Khahl, .... 13, ,595 


Several nf the indepen<lent trihes are barbarous 
HiivageH. The Geiisus lieport of ISSI mentions 
that ‘ tho true Pathan is perliaps the most bar- 
baric of all the races W'ith which we (tlie British) 
are brought into contact in tho Punjab.* He is 
bloodtiiirnty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest 
degree ; he docs nut know what truth or faith is. 

1’hc hordtr tribes within British territories are 
largely Pathans, similar in origin and in customs 
to the independent tribes occupying tho mountains 
and valleys intervening between British and Afghan 
territory, many of the tribes, indeed, being portly 
independent, and in ])art under British rule. 
Afghan rulers have avoided interfering with these 
tribes, l)ut tliey have become somewhat civilised 
since they have seen the British rule. 

The Syud Muhammadans arc descendants of 
Mahomed and of Ali. They arc distributed 
through all the province. The Moghul are chiefly 
in Peshawur and Hazara, Yusufzai, Mobmand, 
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Kli.'ilil, and Muhaininadzai are almost entirely j 
in tlu* Peshawur district ; Kliatiik arc in Buanu 
and Kohat ; Bangasb arc almoBt all in Kobat; 
AVaziri and I^ubani are chiefly in Hunnu. 

'I'lic liahtch in the Multan division are said to 
l>ave arrived in the Panjab about the ICth cen- 
uiry. They are strong-built men, with forbidding 
leatures, ignorant, rough, and boorish in manners, 
pngnacious and thieving. They breed camels, 
grazing them in the jungles of Gugaira near Ijihore, 
selling them in l^hore and the N.W. Provinces, 
(’ainels’ milk forms one of their chief articles of 
dut. In ISHI, 51 of their tribes were represented 
in llie I’anjab, numbering 355,238 souls. 

'riu‘ dat, lhiji)iit, and allied castes number 


0,275,204, a.s under- 

- 




linn^h 

PfudHtory 

Total 

Jat, 

3,501.511) 

808, 23r 

4,432,750 

Kajput, 

1, |.!ii M'iS 

241,511 

1,077, .509 

Thakur, .... 

IM M's! 

7,782 

32.700 

K.ithi, 

53,nu2 

32,100 

85,102 

Kawat, 

0,004 

7,200 

17,200 

Dhund, 

20,315 

20,315 

Kohat, 

0.408 

"34 

0,.502 


J(it . — There are HI Jat clans, 2(1 of them num- 
hering over 10,000; 10 over 20,000; 8 over 
50,000; and 3 over 100,000. 

(^^lonel Tod formed the opinioo that many of 
the Jat and Rajput clans are alike of Getic origin ; 
and at the present day wo find 31 clans in the 
Punjab over a million strong, classifying them- 
selvt's indifferently under the two headings. 
The, Jat race arc consjncuous for their industry ; 
their well - fenced and well - worked fields are 
always distinguishable from the slovcrdy and ill- 
eared -for laiKls of Gujars and Bralimans. The 
wife of the Jat works cheerfully in the field with 
him in ev<‘ry kind of agricultural labour. 

Jirnh n Tribes . — Dwelling amongst the settled 
Tjuu's of the Panjab are nearly tlircu; millions of 
broken tribes, mostly non-Aryans, and whom the 
settled races deem unclean. Tlnur avocations arc 
scavengers, leather-workers, fowlers, etc. A few 
of them are regarded as wholly unclean ; others 
are homeless migrants, dwellers in tents, mostly 
predatory ; but all of them possess a kind of 
monotlieism, mixed with shamanist and totem 
ritc.M. Many of these remnants have adopted 
Islam; some have taken the Sikh pahul ; others 
have atlopted the new Ram-dasi faith. Some 
inter their dead, while others cremate the remains. 
2,012, 000 are of Hindu origin; 173,000 follow 
the Sikh faitli ; 402,000 are Muhammadans, and 
some are liuddliists. 

Minor Dominant 7V//a’,v— landowners and agri- 
culturists — 


Impure and Outcasie Tribes — 


Aberi, . . . 

. 13,080 

Julaha, 

. 624,312 

Bawaria, . . 

. 22,024 

Kamera, . 

1,017 

Bazigar, . . 

. 13,841 

Kanjar, 

. 2,872 

Beldar, . . 

3,440 

Kehbal, 

. 1,251 

Chaniar, . . 

1,072,000 

5,028 

Khatak, 

14,181 

Chamrang, 

Kori, . . 

. 10,730 

Changar or Chubna, 28,886 

Kunni, 

. . 4,017 

Ohuhra or 


Mina, . . 

. . 1,110 

Bhangi, . . 

1,078,739 

Muchi, . 

. . 340,272 

Dabgar, . . 

1,030 

Nat, , . 

11,740 

Dhanak, . . 

. 60,0.50 

Od or Odh, 

. , 1.5,027 

Gadaria, . . 

. 20,500 

Pakliiwai'u, 

4, .502 

Ga<*ra, . . . 

(iaudhila, . 

3,110 

Pasi, . . 

. . 1,542 

1,440 

Perna, . . 

1,157 

Garri, . . . 

085 

Purbi, . . 

2,027 

llarni, . . . 

1,338 

, Q.alundari, 
Sanui, . 

. . 3,895 

Heai, . . . 

1,110 

. . 21, .300 

Jaiawara, . . 

3,401 

Thori, . 

10, .594 

Jhabel, . . . 

8,003 

Watermen^ 

Pont men ^ 

Cooks, Plarksnaths, i Uir- 


pentersy Pottei's — 


Bharbhunja, . . 7,10 1 j 

Bhiityura, . . . ll,‘J7t> | 

Dhogri, . . . 1,710 

J hill war, . . . 4;13,8H4 

Kamangar, . . 3,158 

Khumra, . . . 1,00*1 

Knmhar, . . . 480.025 


Lohar, . . . 311,782 

>iat:iii, .... 108,007 
Alalliih, . . 07,035 

Itaj 11,200 

Saiklgar, . . . 1,48.3 

Tarkhan or Barhai, 500,041 
I Thavi, , . . 3,004 


11, ll l^ribis— 


Barara, . . . 2,075 

Barwala, . . . 54,758 

lUtwal, . . . 18,784 

Diigi, .... 52,003 

Dutrina, . . . 70,5.33 

Dosali, 0C7 


Ghni, . . 

. . . 1,720 

Hadi, . . 

. . . 305 

Koli, 

. . 123,171 

Meg, . . 

. . 38,407 

Kehar, . . 

. . . 814 

Sarera, . . 

. . 10,813 


Foreign Daces — 


Aral), .... 2,342 

(thiilaiii, . . , 3,440 

Moghul, . . . 102,070 


Kazzilbapb, 
Shaikh, 
'J'urk, . . 


441 
372,335 
. 3,535 


Minor l*i ofessioual Castes — 


Bhaiul 2,775 

Bliat, .... 30,022 

Bhaurupia, . . . 380) 

Jogi, .... 72,733 


Mirasi 204,041 

Nal 342,12.3 

Kawal 17,853 


Mercantile atnl Shopkeeping (^astes — 


Arora ; Bhatia ; Banya, 
including the Agarwal, 
Dasa, MaheHri, Oswal, 
Saralia ; Bohra ; Dhun- 


aar ; Khatri ; Mahajan ; 
Pahari ; Puracha ; Smi ; 
Bhabra ; Kliaka ; Kho- 
jah. 


Carriers and Pedlars, 

Cattle Dealers — 


Banjara, . . 

. 11,217 

Maniar, . . . 

. 7, .574 

Bhabra, . . 

. . 019 

Kahbari, . . . 

. 3,881 

Kangar, 

. . 053 

Tarnboli, . . . 

. ],14G 

Kunjra, . . 

5,001 

ITntwal, . . . 

. 2,100 

Lub.ana, . . 

. 48,489 



Wandering 

and Criminal Tribes — registered — 

Baluch, . . 

. . 530 

Mina, .... 

. 740 

Bawuri, . . 

. . 1,312 

Pakhiwaru, . . 

. 1,020 

Gurmaiig, . . 

. . 43 

Hansi, .... 

. 9,503 

Harni, . . . 

. . 2,721 




Awnn, . . . 

Bor, . . . 

Daoudputru, . 
Dogar, . . . 

(hikkar, . . 

Gujar, . . . 

Knrral, . . 


532,85.5 

40,731 

18,B;3 

03,437 

2.5,780 

027,301 

10,413 


Khanzada, 
Kharral, . 
Khattar, . 
Khukar, . 
Me, . . . 
Tnga, . . 


3,757 

18,845 

1,245 

30,137 

110,227 

14,305 


Minor Agricultural and Pa.storal Tribes’- 

Ahir 173,640 , Kanet, . . 

Arain, .... 800,041 ! Lodha, . . 

Baghhati, . . . 81,210 , Mahtain, . 

Giwhli, 17,422 ' Mali, . . 

Ghiiath, . . . 100,252 I Beya, . , 

Ghosi, .... 3,543 Saini, . . 

Kacbhi, . . . 2,258 | Burrara, . 

Kainhoh, . . . 120,569 1 


Gypsy Tribes — 
Baddun, . . . 1,730 

Buzigar, . . . 13,841 

Gandhiia, . . . 1,440 

Gnrri, ..... 085 

Hesi. .... 1,110 

Scavenyer Castes — 
(3iuhra, . . 1,078,730 

34.5,775 Dhanuk, . . . 00,050 

.-■ASW Mhcelinneous— 

65,710 Bengali, . 

1,003 Bialinavl, . 

152,032 Chahzttiig, 

4,420 Dogia, .* . 

Gurkha, . 
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1,044 

8,570 

2,024 

307 

1,012 


Kanjar, 
Nat, . . 

I'crna, . . 

Qalandari, 


Klmtak, 


Kanchan, . 
Kashmiri, 
Kayasth, . 
Parsee, . . 


2,872 

11,740 

1,157 

3,805 


14,181 


10,910 
170,020 
13,420 
. 402 
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Sikht , — Tlie Pan jab was the birthplace of the Sikh 
religion. The chiefs of this creed were dominant 
when the British fought the battles of Moodkee, 
18th December 1845; Ferozeshah, 2l8t and 22d 
December 1845; Aliwal, 28th January 1846; 
Sobraon, 10th Februaiy 1846 ; Kussoor Fort 
taken, 11th February 1846 ; Lahore occupied, 
20th February 1846 ; and the Panjab was annexed 
80th March 1846. 

Nanak, the founder of this faith, was bom near 
Lahore in the latter half of the 15th century, and 
died at Dehra Nanak on the Ravi in 1539. He 
taught a form of monotheism, and was followed 
by other leaders, to whom the title of guru was 
conceded. A hymn composed by Nanak is recited 
among other parts of the ritual morning and even- 
ing. It is repeated three times in the Granth. 
Its train of thought resembles the hymn by Milton, 
sung by Adam and Eve in Book v., Paradise Lost. 
Parts of it run — 

* To thee aing th* angels who men*8 deeds record, 

And note and weigh their faith in thee Supreme ; 

To thee sing regions, orhs, and universe, 

Created, cherished, nod upheld by thee ; 

To Thee sing those whose deeds delight the eye, 

Tlie hosts that wear the colours of thy faith. 

All things beside which sing thy glorious name 

Could ne’er be told by Naiiak’s lowly song.* 

In 1676. Guru Govind, the tenth spiritual chief 
from Nanak, formed the Sikhs into a religious and 
military commonwealth. In the wars that occurred 
between them and the Moghuls, there were cruel 
barbarities on cither side ; but the destruction of 
the Dehli empire, and the dissensions amongst the 
Mahratta leaders, allowed the rise of a Sikh leader, 
Rsnjit Singh, from whose officers the country was 
conquered. 

The P*edi, descendants of Nanak, rank first 
among the followers of this faith. They are well- 
to-do, but from pride of birth were so notoriously 
addicted to the crime of infanticide, os to have 
been designated by the (mprobrious title of Kori- 
mar, daughter-slayer. They number only 6804 
souls. 

The Sikh are secular aud religious. Of the 
latter are three classes, — Akali, Nihang, and Nir- 
malla. 

The Akali were armed religious devotees of the 
Sikhs, established by the Guru Govind, and they 
zealously supported him against the ascetic Banda, 
the Byragi. In Ran jit Singh*8 time they moved 
about almost iu a state of nudity, and were very 
insolent. 

No one is a Sikh by descent, — a Sikh must be 
installed. The institutionary discipline of a youngs 
K balsa Sikh is very compendious: when he can 
bend a bow, wield a sabre, and mount a horse, 
his instruction is completed. 

The followers of Govind, the tenth and last 
guru, are styled Singh or lion. The followers of 
Nanak and of his eight successors are known 
Kimply as Sikh, but there are several sects, — 
Udasi, Nanak Sbahi, Ganj Bakslii, liam Rayi, 
Nirmala, Naga, Suthra Shahi, and Govind Singlii. 
They all believe in the Adi Granth, or first 
volume compiled by Arjan, but not in the volume 
compiled by Guru Govind. 

All orthodox Sikhs must have the five K's, five 
accom[)animcnts whose names begin with the 
letter K, — ^the kes, or long hair; the kir|mn, a 
small knife with an iron handle, round which the I 
kes is rolled and fastened into the hair of the | 


head ; the kach’li, or drawers ; and the kara, an 
iron bracelet. No part of the person must be 
shaved, and smoking is prohibited. 

The Daoudputra arc on the left bank of the 
Sutlej river. In the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury the Daoudputra were weavers and cultivators, 
and displayed no martial character, but local 
convulsions enabled the bead of the tribe to 
assume power at Bahawulpur, and they have 
since then maintained themselves there. They 
now claim descent from the Khalif Abbas. They 
are a toll, strong race, of somewhat dark com* 
plexion, but with good features, and wear their 
hair hangin|^ on their shoulders in masses like the 
people of Sind and Baluchistan. They have been 
friendly with the British, and in the l^tUes of the 
18th and 28th June 1888, a contingent aided 
General Cortland and Major (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) Edwardes in the contest with Mulraj, 
who had revolted at Multan. 

ConverU, — Of the Riijput converts to Muham- 
madanism, the Bhatti are cliiefiy in the Central 
Division ; the Janjua, Biyal, and Gbeba are in the 
liawal Pindi Division ; and Rangar in the Dehli, 
Hissar, Ambala, and Hazara districts. 

Of the other converts to Muhammadanism, the 
Jat are few in the Peshawur Division. Ghakkor 
are in Ruwal Pindi, Jheluni,ami Hazara districts; 
Dhuud, in Rawal Piudi aurl Hazara; Kharral, 
chiefly in Montgomery ; Karral, in Hazara; AVnttu, 
chiefly in Sirsa and .Montgomery ; Meo, chiefly in 
Gurgaon; Gujar are in all the districts, though 
mostly in the Chenab, Sutlej, and Hazara; 
Paracha, in Peshawur and Rawal Pindi; the 
Khojah, in Amritsar aud Rawal Pindi ; the Kasli- 
miri are iu Amritsar, Lahore, liawal Pindi, Pesha- 
wur, aud Hazara. — C cmavi.v Reports of 1868, 1871, 
1884; Mr, (Sir George) CampbeWs Kihnology of 
India ; D->\ Forbes Watson's Tribes of India ; 
PowelVs Handbook; Major-General Sir C, M, Mac- 
Gregor's Frontier, 

NORTH WEST PBOVINOES AND OXJDH 

Hindustan, in Europe, is a geographical tenn 
applied to British Inaia generally. By the people, 
however, and by tlie European residents, the 
name is restricted to that part of India which 
lies between the Himalaya and the Vimlhya 
mountains, and the N.W. Provinces and Oudh 
occupy a large part of that eximnse. Hindustan 
was the Madhya-desa of the ancient Aryans, tlie 
middle region or Aryavarta, the Arya country. 
Ill aslokain in the Sanskrit work, the Amarakosha, 
the ancient boundaries of it are thus defined : — 

* AriavartabA punia bliUtni hi, 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho/ 
i,e, the Aryan country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya, in this way 
indicating both the dominant race and tho 
boundaries of the country held by them at the 
time that Amara Sinha wrote. 

In 1877 the N.W.Provincesand Oudh were placed 
within one jurisdiction. The N.W. Provinces lie 
between lat. 28® 51’ 30” and 81® 5’ N,, and 
between long. 77® 8’ and 84® 43' 36” E., seven 
degrees of latitude aud seven of longitude, its 
area being 81,408 square miles ; while Oudh lies 
between lat 25” 34^ and 28® 42* N., and long. 
79® 44' and 83® 9' B., three degrees of latitude 
anil three of longitude, witti an area of 23,992 
sijuare mih^s. 'I'hey togetlier, including also Uie 
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feudatory Rampur State and Native Garhwal, 
embrace an area of 111, 228*9 square miles, and a 
total i^pulation of 44,849,019 souls, of whom over 
23 millions ore males, and 21 ^ millions are 
females. 


N.W. Prov.aOiwlh, 
Rampur State, . 
Native Gttrhwal, . 


Area. 


Fop. 


l0tf,10Si»44,107,b0V 22.912,560 
045 541,914 282.:i50 

4, IS O 199, 8»U _102,:^ 

[111,228 0 44.849.019 23,297~255 21.652.364 


Males. 


Females. 


21.195,31:1 

260,555 

97,496 


Otidh lies between Nepal and the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. It contains no mountains. In the Gonda 
district the boundary is on the ridge of the first 
range of low but abrupt bills of the HimaJaya ; 
elsewhere it is in t!ie plains, and is a part of the 
alluvial valley of the Uauges and of some of its 
tributaries. The mountainous region of Garhwal 
has a population of 60 to the square mile. Large 
tracts of Garhwal, however, are thickly populate, 
and where the situation is favourable, tne cultiva- 
tion stretches high up the hills, terrace after 
terrace. — 

IJiere has been a decrease throughout a large 
area since 1872. This decrease was due to famine. 
In the central tract, consisting of the Lucknow 
Division and Kai Bareli and Sultanpur, the 
decrease of nearly eight per cent, must be an 
indication of a real loss. There is a well-defined 
tract showing a decrease, while another shows an 
increase. There must consequently have been 
some condition especially affecting the population 
of these districts. Such a condition we find in 
the drought of 1878 and the fever of 1879, from 
which this central tnict suffered especially. That 
the population of tliese districts was thus particu- 
larly affected, we find from the smaller proportion 
of children living of the years of birth 1878 and 
1879. There can therefore bo no doubt that the 
population of this tract actually has diminished 
by somewhere about eight per cent., owing to the 
effects of those two fatal years. 

The languiujea spoken are not numerous. It is 
the great seat of the Hindi and of its offshoot 
the Urdu or Hindustani, and its other dialects and 
other tongues have been classed as follows : — 


tt. GaurUn langua^^ei, Indian languages of Sanskrit 
affinity- 


Hindi and Urdu, 43,221,705 
Uarhwali, . . 340,913 


Xamaoni, 
Neimli, . 
Kaabmiri, 
Panjabi, . 
Marwari, 


459,023 
8,723 
. 127 
.5,805 
5,664 


Sindi, 
Gujerati, 
Blahrati, 
Bengali, . 
Assamese, 
Uriya, . 


6. Tamil, Telugu, Canareae. Malealatn, 1,671 

Gondi 201 

Bnnueac 8 


. 72 
3,847 ' 
3,347 
16,437 
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44,060,500 


j,880 


c. Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Baluoh, Pushtu, 

Chinese, Aritieniim, Turki, Ladakhi, 

Tilmtan, 6,508 

Abyssinian, 12 

Uuroitean languages, .... 33,100 

The religions professed throughout this pro- 
vince are the Siah, the Hindu, the Jaina, the 
Muhammadan, and the Christian, with many 
cults among the aboriginal raoes. The fall of 
Buddhisni and the final triumph of Brahmanism 
was accomplished after long years of sanguinary 
wars, lasting throi^h generations, perhaps 
centuries, and the plaina of Oudh ore apposed to 
have witnessetl the last efforts of Buddbisin, 


gradually retreating to the Himalayan mountains, 
they were so deyiwtated by these prolonged oon- 
Usts, that tradition assigns the country lying 
between the four points of Ayodhya, Kashi, 
xiitnur, and Nimasarang as a solitude. The 
spirit remains, and Oudh has seen many Hindu 
refonners. 


1350, a follower of the doctrines 
His disciples were Kabir, a weaver; 
Das, a Chamar; Sena, a barber; 

; Pipa, a Rajput; and the Ramawat 
and Tulsi DaV 

Kabir, of Oudh, preached about a.d. 1470. 

^rakhuath, also of Oudh, was a contemporary 
of Kabir, and founded the sect of Kan Phatta Jogi. 

Birbhan, of Dehli, lived in the 17th century, 
and in a.d. 1658 founded the Sad'h or Sad’hu, u 
Unitarian or monotheistic sect, with doctrines 
derived from those of Kabir and Nanak. 

Sur Das, a disciple of Ramanand, and native of 
Oudh, of the time of Akbar (a.d. 1656-1605). 
He was blind. 

Tulsi Das, a follower of Ramanand, died at 
Benares a.d. 1625. He wrote the Rainayana in 
Hindi. 

Jag Jewuu Dus, a.d. 1761, of Oudh, founder 
of a Sadhnami sect. 

Harischandra, founder of a Vaishnava sect 
amongst the Dom of Oudh. 

The devotees aud religious mendicants of the 
N.W. Provinces numbered more than 240,000, 
and were in twenty-four separate tribes. 

Tlie Atith, Aghori, Brahmachari, Dandi, Jogi, 
and Paramahansa are Saiva sectarians. 

The FdtVA/mra sectiuriaus are Bishnoe, Byragi, 
Kabirpant*hi, Khaki, and Itamanandi. 

Gosain are found in nil sects, and Naga and 
Sanyasi are both of the Vaishnava and Saiva sects. 

Hijra, Kbaja, Snkhi arc servants and attend- 
ants in temples, dancing boys. 

Khunkhuoiya and Kiogrihara are Vaishnava | 
musicians. 

Kaiigal and Paukbya arc beggars. ! 

Mahunt, Malang, and Murchera are supciiors of' 
inoDosterieB. 

Nanak Shahi, Sadhu, and Sadhnami are mono- 
theists. 

Darvesh and Mndaria are the Muliainmadan 
sectarians. 


Ramanand, j 
of Ramanuja. 
Asanand; Rai 
Dhunna, a Jat 
poets Sur Das 


Other sects number 57,015. 

The Hindu gods of the Vedic times, Agnl, 
Indra, Yaruna, and others, have been forgotten, 
as have also the worship of the celestial bodies 
aiid the elements. Even the Brahinauical gods, 
whose worship followed that of Buddha, and 
known as Branma, Vishnu, and Siva, are matly 
set aside. Brahma is worshipped onlyatBithor 
on the Ganges, and for the others there liave been 
substituted the incarnations of Rama and Krishna, 
with the lingam symbol for Siva, and the female 
forms of Lakshmi, Paryati, Durga, Bhawani as the 
sakti or active energies of their respective gods. 

The Muhammadans in the province number 
5,922,886, — ^inthe N.W. Provinces 4,489,443, and 
ill Oudh 1,433,443. The great bulk, 5,762,056, 
are of the Sunni sect, only 170,547 being Shiahs, 
Wahabee *28, and unspecified 255. They have a 
great reverence for holy men of past ages, and 
considerable numbers, as darvesh or fakirs, 
become * religious mendicants. Many of thesa, 
however, like the Hindu Jogi, a<k>pt Uiis form in 
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order that they may follow a lazy life. Nearly 
half of the fakir sects of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh are in Allahabad and Gorakhpur. Badi-ud- 
Din, styled Shah Madar or Zindab Shah Madar, 
is said to have been a Jew, born at Aleppo, and 
to have visited India in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi, and resided between Cawnpur 
and Farrakhabad. He died a.d. 1438, and 
Ibrahim erected a handsome tomb over him. 
Muhaminndan tradition is that he was born a.d. 
1050, and that he is still alive, hence the term 
Zindah, living. A great fair is held at his tomb 
for the first 17 days of Jamadi-ul-Awal. 

They reverence five pirzadah, viz. Ghazi Mian, 
a pirzadah who was slain, and is regarded as a 
martyr; his tomb is at Baraitch in Oudh. Fir 
Hathili, a pirzadah, was sister's son of Ghazi Mian ; 
monuments have been erected, and fairs are held 
in his honour. Pir Jalil, a pirzadah of Lucknow. 
Pir Muhammad, a pirzadali of Jounpur; and 
another. 

The great bulk of the Muhammadans are 
engaged in humble avocations, — cotton cleaners, 
weavers, spinners, dairymen, greengrocers, glass 
bracelet makei's, butchers. It is believed that 
most of these are descendants of converts from 
Hinduism. This is the ordinary explanation of 
the numbers of Muhammadans in the different 
parts of the country; but since the first Muham- 
madan invasion of Oudh by Syud Salar Masa’ud, 
a relative of Mahmud of Ghazni, many armies, 
each with camp followera, have entered it, and 
each have left remnants behind. 

Muhammadans from their first coming into 
India took a liking to tlic mild climate and ri(‘h 
.soil of Bijnour, aud many of them settled in it. 
Even in later times the jaghirdars were more 
numerous in Rohilkhaud than anywhere else. 
Th(*y were styled Rohi or mountuiucMiiH, and gave 
their name to the district. They made many 
proselytes. 

The chief castes in the two provinces are — 

Almr, cultivators, 257,670 Dom, basketmaker, 

Ahir, hcnlsinen, 3,584,18.5 singer, dancer, 176,615 

Arakli, hibonrer-H, 64,713 Fakir, mendicant, 225,276 
llaheliu, fowlers, 67,360 Uhosi, dairynmii, 12,475 
liiinya, Mahujaii, Gaduria, bhei>heid, 

trader, banker, 1,204,130 wool spinner, 860,220 

llanjari, carrier.s, 41,846 Gos.'iin, Hindu 
Han Manus, rope- devotee, , . 118,250 

inak' iH, . . . 33,213 Gn jar, landholder, 260,036 

Hans phor, bamboo Jut, cultivator, . 672,068 

wjirkers, . . . 68,817 Joslii, astrologer, . 33,303 

Bari, Ic.if-plutc Kanjar, ropcinaker, 10, .524 

sellers, . . . 60,188 Kach’hi, gardener, ^ 

Haihui, Kharaili, agri. labourer, 1,041,063 

Kuka,car])enter, 497,207 Kaliar, fisher, 

Hbungi, Hela, water-carrier, 1,222,672 

scavenger, . 420,243 Kahvar, distiller. 345,365 

Bhar, cultivator, 340,113 Kandu, cultivator, 78,5.52 
Binit,3ugu, Jachuk, Kayasth, clerking, 513,405 

Hajblmt, bard, 120,021 Kbatik, butcher, 152,030 
Bhuiuhar, landh»rd, Khattri, mcrcan- 

cultivator, . 188,080 tile, .... 47,288 

Bliurji, grain- Kori, weaver, . 813,422 

purcher, . . 301,080 Kumliar, potter, 633,080 

Biinl, toddy- Kiirmi, g.ardcner, 

drawer, . . . 72,581 cultivator, . 2,120,633 
Buria, cultivator, . 21,335 Lod’ha, landholder, 
Hi’uhiiiatis, Ojhtt, cultivator, . 1,000,500 

Padha, Panda, 4,6.55,204 Lohar, blacksmith, 406,547 
Gluiiiiar, . . . 5,360,548 Lonia, aaltpetre- 

Dhanuk, village maker, . . 378,619 

watchmen,. • 119,341 Muhabrabmaii, 1,385 

Dhobi, washer- Mali, gardener, 236, J55 

men, « • • « 518,872 Mollob, boatman, 612,905 


Meo, cattle-breeder, 13,246 
Nai, barber, . . 039,957 

Nat, acrobat, . . 36,810 
Orh, trader, . . 18,983 
Pasi, watchman, 1,033,184 
Patwa, tape- 
weaver, . , . 29,860 
Rajbhar, pigherds, 11,157 
Kajput, land- 
owner, . . 3,027,400 
Konia, trader, . . 38,105 

Setwar, cultivator, 36,408 
Sonar, goldsmith, 247,485 
Taga, landholder, 101,615 


Tamolt, betel-loaf 

Boiler, . , . 209,775 

Tharu, cultivator, 27,172 
Teli, oilman, 
grocer, . . 685,123 

Othei-8, . . . 1,981,690 
Muhammadans— 

Gujar, .... 39,858 

Jat 10,401 

Mewati, . . . 26,666 

Kajput, . . 122,055 

Taga 26,070 

225,050 


Each of these castes has a history, but the 
limits of this work preclude notices. Tlie Arakh, 
Bhar, and Cberu, now small broken tribes in very 
humble avocations, were dominant even since the 
Muhammadan times. The Chamar aboriginals 
have largely adopted the Satnami monotheism, 
and the Taga or Tyagia claim to have boon 
cultivators of the lands before the Jat settled. 


The Oiijar, now a predatory race, once ruled, 
and gave their name to Gujerat. 

The Kshntriya^ in Oudh, are the chief land- 
holders. About 160 talukdars hold under direct 


grant from the British Government, and are 
entitled to seats in the viceregal darbar; and 
the first 45 or so of these claim the royal Hindu 
titles of raja, rana, or rao. They follow only 
arms or agriculture, or serve .'is semi - military 
personal retainers, pcon.s, overseers, bailiffs, rent 
collectors. 


The Khussia generally call thernselves Rajputs. 
They are the oldest inhabitants of Garhwal, in 
which district they form half the pupuhition. 
They are peculiar to the hills. Their name is 
derived from Khusdes, the ancient name of 
Kamaon. 


///.vaot or Beshnoi, a sect of Hindu religionists 
who worship only Vishnu. They were originated 
about A.D. 1460 in Bikanir, in Marwar, by a 
reformer named Jhainji. They do not now make 
any converts, are exclusive ius to their food, 
abstaining from eating food touched by any other 
sect. Until recently thi‘y saluted each other with 
the Muhaininadaii greeting, Us-.salain alaikum, 
ami had such Muhaininailan names as (Hiulam 
Muhammad, Faiz Muhamiiiad. They bury their 
dead. 


The Bisnoi of (jarhwal art‘ turbulent, and dis- 
liked by the other inhabitants of the N.W. 
Provinces. The caste is common in thi^ Morad- 
nbad ilihlrict, where they combine Muhammadan 
ami Hindu customs. They are there a quiet, 
industrious people, generally carpenters. 

Meuati, a predatory tribe of cultivators who 
seem to have come from somewhere in Rajputana, 
and are found here and there along the S.W, 
borders of the N.W. Provinces of India. The 
Alwar country iu*ar Dehli seems of late to have 
been adled Mewat, but they extend farther east than 
the. Gujar, aud in Malwa are common ns regular 
soldiers and depredatoi-s. They are supposed to 
be mostly Muhanimadiina. 

lioknUf a forest tribe in Western Roliilkhand, 
and in jiart of the forests or Siwalik Hills of Dehra 
Doon aud Teriii. Tin y are of short sUiture and 
spare habits, with broad faces, d<q)rei»s(*tl iio.so8, 
prognathous jaws, thick lips, very scanty beard 
and moustaches, but nut ilarker in colour than 
the ordinary Hindus of the country. 'I’luy are 
reputed to be skilful in witchcraft. Tiiey are 
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vory ignorant ami indolent, but simple, inoffen- 
sive, ami gooil-hninoused. They have a scanty, 
rude cultivatioji, and (collect forest produce and 
wash for gold, but they have no caste, oat almost 
anything. They have no separate language. 
They are RUpp()SC<l to be dying out. Th<‘y are ‘ 
said to enjoy a wonderful immunity from the 
effects of malaria. 

In the Te.rai they claim to be l*owar Rajputs, 
and claim to be addressed as Thakur. They secMu 
to have come from Dharnnuggur about the 1 1th 
century. Tharu or Tarooa state tliey came from 
Ohitore, after its third sack, that by Akbar about 
A.o. 1500. They rear fowls. 

The Roksa and Tharu are alike supc‘rstiti«ms, 
truthful, ad<lieted to drink, ii«U very eliaste. 
Both art' t/) an extent nuLri iloiy, exhausting (he 
land, and moving t«> fresh sod. They fn-rpicntly 
conKult their inedicitic nun, who are called 
Rarara. 

The (inhnru ar ami Dungra arc r)ther occupants 
of the Terai. 

Alith^ Saiva seetarians, followers of the doctrinal 
teachings of Sankaracharya (A.D. HoO). Ho hatl 
ten diseiples, earli of whom foundetl a house, ami 
arc known as the Dasnami ; OA houses have siuee 
dissented (atitlm, passed .away from worldly 
cares); the rt'inaining .‘U, kmnvn as the D.amh, 
because they carry a staff, adhere to Sank.ar.a’s 
views. 

Tlic vagrant^ inemlic.aJit, and predatory races 
arc the badhak, bawari, bhaud, bhantu, bharthi, 
bh.at, bbaiirupia, birjbasi, dalcra, g.aiidhila, gujar, 
kaparia, khangar, nat, natak, sunoria. 

The forest utkI bill tribes and fowlers are the 
babelia, bandi, bliotia, bok.sa, chuyar, dhanuk or 
dosadh or darkar, dom, dungra, gaharwar, khun- 
jar, p.assiah, raji or rawut, ami sansia. 

The religions memlicants are the aghora, atitli, 
bisuoi, fakir, gosain, joghi, parain.ahansa, sanyasi, 
and satn.ami. 

In fantirnle of female clnldren lias been a crime 
amongst several of the races of the south and east 
of Asia from prehistoric times. Muhammad 
denounced it among the Arabs; and in the lUth 
century, in India, the British have striven to put 
it down. It has been practised by the Redi 
amongst the Sikhs, by Itajput races of Rajputana, 
by tbo Jliarijab Rajputs of (3u(cb, by the Toda 
mountaineers of the Neilglierries, but notoriously 
to a Large extent by Rajput tribes in the N.W. 
Provinces and Omlli, and the Government of 
India publisbed Act viii. of 1870 for its suppres- 
sion. In this Act, certain tribes, chiefly Rajputs, 
were proclaimed. The tot.al number of persons 
belonging to castes suspected of the practice is 
7,247,503, but the average number ‘proclaimed’ 
amounta only to 357,419. These latter have been 
carefully watched for the last five years, and a 
census taken annually. The present percentage 
of females is 39*3, and of males 60*7, while the 
general return for the whole population shows 48 
per cent, of females. The present census shows 
an increase in the proportion of females, but this 
is due, Mr. White says, to the superior accuracy 
of the present report, and not to the suppression 
of the practice of female infanticide. There is 
little beyond surmise knowu as to the laws 
regulating the production of the sexes ; but it has 
been suggestea (Report, p, 45) that in the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh more boys are begotten than 


girls, and the following arc the births rogietcrod 
among the proclaimed castes : — 



y\ ti.- 


Tdtjil 

lH7r., . 

H,70l 

7.UU 

16,01.5 

1 H7r., . 

S,SU3 

H,r>30 

17,132 

1H77, . 

. S,722 

8,. SIM 

17,026 



h.r.ot 

11,312 

1«79, . 

. 7.8,30 

7,295 

15,125 


Also, the 18H1 census report gives the males 
and females of 193 castes in the N.W, IVovincoH 
and Oudh, 101 of whom had more mules than 
femalc.s. 

It is not solely among the pr()(!laini('d c,a.stoR of 
this pnivince that fern, ales arc fewer than tlio 
males ; all the races and sects have fewer women i'- 


n.'ic«‘s. 
Hindus, . 
daiim, 

Sikhs, 

Hmldiii.sts, 
lirahinas, . 

Mslr. 

19, 81.;, 098 
12.81 !♦ 
2,776 
. 01 

4 

15‘ihmIc. 
18,2 10,290 
37,138 
808 
42 

2 

Tntal. 

38,053,;i94 

79,957 

3,r,44 

103 


19,858,758 

18,278,340 

38,137,104 

MuliaminiuhiiiH, 

(.'hristiiiiiH, 

.h*v%R, 

Parsecs, . 

3,022.415 

31,208 

57 

88 

2,900.441 

10,4r>0 

44 

20 

5,922,880 

47,604 

101 

114 


3,05.3,798 

2,910,907 

6,970,705 

Urnrid total, 

22, 912, .550 

21,195,343 

44,107,8fl'.» 


ll is only in the Madnis Presidency and Bengal 
Province that the females exceed the males, 
liatio per 1000 to total population: — 



Males. V 

‘innles. 

1 Males. 

Females 

M.adrap, 

495 

.'*05 

j Central Pro- 



N.W. Pro* 



1 viiiceM, . 

505 

405 

vince.s, . 

519*5 

♦80-5 

I Bengal, 

498 

602 

Borar, . . 

5105 

483-5 

Pan j ah, 

542-5 

457*6 

Ponibny, . 

5]r 

48 1 

HydcTabad, 

508 

492 

Burma, 

533 

4or 

England and 



(’oorg, . . 

5t)3 

437 

i AV^vles, 



Assam, 

513 

487 

1881, . 

480 

614 


The census report (p. .3:), par. 4G) puts forth 
the opinion that the increase in the proportion of 
females at the 1881 ceiusus is not due to the 
decrea.so of fernah' infanticide, and this seems a 
legitimate deduction from the following details : — 


Under ten years old. 


Suspected clans, . 
Rest of population, 

Males. 

940,501 

4,029,170 

Females. 

8.33,565 

4,090,2.54 

Poreentage of 
Fein/ilr’s. 

40-8 

48*8 

Total population, 

6,875,767 

5,532,810 

48*4 

Above ten years old. 


Suspected clans, . 
Rest of population, 

3,004,082 2, ,512,665 
14,032,107 13,149,829 

45*5 

48*4 

Total population, 

17,036,789 15,602,494 

47-9 


In the 1872 census, it is supposed that there 
had been a large concealment of girls under twenty 
years of age. In 1872, the girls under ten were 
4,136,097, and in 1881 they numbered 4,094,684, 
a decrease of 40,469. 

In the feudatory province of Garhwal, the males 
are returned as 170,755, and the females 174,874. 

BA JFUTANA, a region to the west of Hindustan, 
is chiefly ruled by feudatory princes, mostly 
of Rajput descent. These have twenty states, 
with an area of 129,750 sauare miles, and a 
population of 10,102,049. The British portion, 
consisting* of Ajmtr and Merwara, has an area of 
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2710 square milefi, and a population of 460,722, 
the to^ala bein^r in area 132,460 square miles, and 
population 10,729,114, or 80*9 to the square I 
mile. The country is little productive; one part 
of it, indeed, Marwar, enibmcinff t!»e Indian desert, | 
takes its name from Mri, death; and the people j 
mostly consist of races who have been driven from j 
the open plains, and found shelter in this 
inhospitable region. 

Haipntana lies in the centre of a circuit all 
round the edge of the moi'o compact mass of the 
.lat people, — from the Salt liaiige, through the 
Northern Panjab and adjoining hills, to Rohil- 
khand, Oudh, and the Centre Doab, thence by 
Hundelkhand. through Sindia’s territory, Malwa, 
Mewar, (iiijenvt, and Kattyawnr, into Lower Sind, 
They are not found in any number to the north 
of the Salt llange. nor arc they in any of the hill 
country west of the Jhelum. A large proportion 
of the Rajputs scattered about the Eastern Pan jab, 
Cis- Sutlej territory, and Dehli districts, are now 
Muhammadans, as arc occasional Rajput villages 
all over Uiiidustan, and a good many Rajput 
rajas, their conversion having been influenced by 
the Moghul emperors. Rut cast of Dehli, con- 
version is quite the exception. A small Itajput 
tribe, called Jan-jua, now Muhammadans, is, how- 
ever, found about the Salt Range. 

The North-Eastern Panjab and Cis-Sutlej dis- 
tricts seem to have first been a Brahman, then a 
Rajput country, and subsequently advanced upon 
by the Jat. The Jat country is just such as would 
be occupied by a large stream of people issuing 
through the Rolan pass, in lat. 28® or 30® N., and 
the Rajputs arc ranged in a semicircular form 
around the eastern and northern and south edge 
of the Jat area, the mass of them occupying the 
richer valh'y of the Ganges. Mr, Campbell’s con- 
jecture is that the Rajput are an earlier wave 
from the same source as the Jat, who came in by 
the same route, have advanced farther, and been 
completely lliiidtiized ; while the Jat have come in 
behind them. 

From Mahmud to Aurangzeb, the Indian con- 
querors were contented with the nominal subjection 
of the hardy Rajput tribes of Rajputana, among 
whom military enthusiasm, grafted on religious 
principles, was added to strength and agility of 
body. Sir John Malcolm, writing of them, remarks 
that it was not easy to subdue Rajputs. Such 
men, though broken bv their own dissensions, 
before and after the Muhammadan conquest, into 
a thousand petty states, almost every one of which 
was an object of contest between brothers, yet 
still every individual was a soldier who preferred 
death to disgrace, and though ready to be the 
servant, scorned to be the slave of any monarch 
npon earth. 

Akbar allied himself with the Rajput royal 
houses, and for a hundred years, high civil and 
miiitaiy poets were bestowed on them. The 
most brilliant conquests of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Aurangzeb were by their Rajput sJlies. Rut the 
Rajputs were alienated from the Moghul family 
by the bigoted conduct of the emperor Aurang- 
zeb, wbo reimposed the poll tax on Hindus which 
Akbar had abolished, and by his destroiring 
Hindu temples everywhere. Aurangzeb alien- 
ated the sympathies of a race who, when rightly 
managed, haa encountered at command the Afghan 
amiflsl the snows of (’aueasus, and made the 


furthest Chersonese tributary to the empin* t»l 
Assam. Raj^ Maun of Jeyporo took Arakaii, 
Orissa, and Assam. Raja Jeswunt Singh of Mar- 
war retook Kabul for Aurangzeb, and was rt‘ward(*<l 
by poison. Raja Ram Siugh Hara of Kotah inadi* 
several important conquests, and his grandson 
Raja Eswari Singh and nis five brothers wore left 
on one field of battle. 

The love of countiy and the passion for poHsesw- 
ing land are strong throughout liajpiitana. While 
there is a hope of existence, the cultivator clings 
to the bapota ; and in Harauti this amor patrijc is 
so invincible, that, to use their homely phrase, 
* he would rather fill his part in slavery there, than 
live in luxury abroad.' There are, however, 
amongst the Rajputs 84 mercantile tribes. 

Rajputs have been little prominent since the 
early part of the 18th century. Rcsirles the con- 
tinuous strivings amongst their own tribes, follow- 
ing the crushing defeat of Prithi-raj, a.d. )HK1, 
by Shahab-ud-Din, for several hundred years they 
had to sustain the shocks given by the Muham- 
madan invaders. On the decline of the house f»f 
Timur, they became tlie dupe and then the j)rey of 
the Mahrattas, and they were only saved from 
utter annihilation by becoming the loyal allies of 
Great Britain. The armies they furnished had 
exhausted the material, infanticide has diminished 
their numbers, and their wives, shut up likf3 those 
of Muhammadans, give no aid in agriculture. 
Misfortune and compulsory inaction has led to the 
excessive use of opium, and the 19th cemtury has 
heard nothing of the independent chiefs of this 
once warrior race. 

Of late years, Rajputs, as they have becomo 
under Brahmanical influence, have more an<l 
more strictly been denying themselves anirnid 
food and the flesh of the wild boar, and the 
greatest number are vegetarians, subsisting upon 
farinaceous food, with vegetables, pulse, ghi, 
butter, and milk. 

The names of the states are Ajmir, Banswam, 
Bhurtpur, Bikanir, Bundi, Dholpiir, Duiigcr- 
pur, Jeypore, Joysulmir, Jhallawar, Jodhpur, 
Kerrowlee, Kishengarh, Kotah, liawa, Merwara, 
Oodeypiir, Partabgarh, Bhahpiira, Sirohi, 1’onk, 
and Ulwar. Ajmir and Merwara are BritiKh 
territory, Bhurtpur and Dholpur are ruled by Jat 
princes, and Tonk by a Muhammadan cliicf, the 
other seventeen states being under Rajput sove- 
reigns. But Rajputs nowhere form a majority of 
the population, though they are strongest iiuincr- 
ically in the northern stat(*s and in Mewar. 

At the census of 1881, tho religions of the 


people were found to be — 

Hindus, . . . 8,839,243 Sikhs, *i 

Muhammadans, 861,747 Parsocs, 7 

Christians, , . . 1,294 Others, .... 21,077 

Jains, .... 378,672 

And the castes were found to be — 

Brahman, . • 906,463 Ohamar, . . . 

Kaiput, « . . 479,r>r>4 Dhakar, . . . 7ri.(N).s 

Mahajan, . . (^34,440 Sondhia, . . . 4.3,74<f 

Kayasth,. . . 19,118 Balal 

Oujar, . . . 402,709 Other Hindus, . 3,344,167 

Jat, .... 425,698 Sikh, 9 

Ahir, .... 130,653 Parsee, 7 

Mina, .... 427,672 Muhammadan, . 8r.1,747 

Bbil, .... 105,870 Meo, .... 4.5, !M6 


The Khanadah, in Ulwar ^Alwar) and North 
Jeypore ; the Kaimkhani in Uie same neiglihoiir 
liooil; the Meo, who are an indigeiiou:^ tribe. 
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very Btroni:; in Xllwar and Bhurtpur ; the Mcrat 
Bection of tlio Mairs in Mairwnra ; the Sodhae of 

a ut descent, in the far west, towards the 
era of Upper Sind, have adopted Muham- 
madan ism, but continue to regulate their 
marriages by their own rules of genetilogy and 
consanguinity. 

The Haori and Mogliya are predatory tribes, the 
former north of the Aravalli, and the latter south 
of that range. They are professional thieves. 

The Bhnt or Bards are a prominent race, the 
genealogists of the Kajout races. 

Jawa are of Rajput aescent, though now finan- 
ciers and merchants. The Gujar, Jat, Mina, and 
Mair are tlie principal agriculturists. 

Rajputs have spread into every part of British 
India, but wherever found they claim to belong 
to certain tribes and clans, and, like the people of 
Europe and the Mahrattas of the Dckhan, they 
have also Burnarocs, though the families are too 
extended for these names to bo utilized. 

Rajputs claim to have three origins, — (1) the 
descendants of the Suryavansa or Solar race, the 
ancient dynasty of the Sun ; (2) the descendants 
of^the Chandravunsn or Indravansa or Jmnar race, 
the ancient dynasty of the Moon ; and (H) the 
Agnicula, tlio family initiated at a sacred fire said 
to have been kindled on Mount Abu by the saint 
Agastya. From these three, thirty-six primary 
royal races are said to hare sprung, of whom the 
following may be enumerated : — 

A. 36 iSolar or Suryavansa dynasties. 

1, Grahilot or Gehlot, 24 branches. The Sesodia 
is the moat distinguished. The rana of Udai- 
pur is a Gnahilote. 

2. Rahtor, descended from Rama by Kuaa, his 
second son, 24 branches. The raja of Jodhpur 
or Mar war belongs to thi.< tribe. 

3. Kaohwaha, also sprung from Kusa, 12 branches. 
The raja of Jeypore is of this tribe. 

B. Yadu or Ohandravansa or Jadu or Lunar dynasty, 
sprung from the moon. 

1. Yadu or Jadu, descendants of Krishna, 8 
branches. The Jharija and Bhattya in Cutch 
and Jeysulmir arc the most powerful. 

2. Tuar. Vikramaditya was a Tuar. 

C. Agnioula or Fire race have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz. — 

1. Pramara, west of Malwa and the desert of the 
Indus, 35 branches. The Mori, Soda, Sankla, 
Khair, Umra, Sumra (now Muhammadans), 
Vehil, Mairawat, Balhar, Kaba, Omata, Rebar, 
Dhundia. Sortla, Harir little known. 

2. Parihara, 12 branwes. 

3. Chalukya, of ^eat power in the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries, 16 branches. The Bhagel 
branch is their chief representative. 

4. Chauhan or Chaumana, 24 branches. The Hara 
of Harawti, the rajas of Kotah, Bundi, the 
Khichi of Rogughar, the Deora of Sirohi, the 
Sonagarba of Jhalore and Pawaicha of Pawa* 
ghar. 

The unnamed progenitors of the four Agnicula 
tribes of Rajputs — the Chauhan, Chalukya, or 
Solunkee, Puar or Pramara, and the Parihara — 
seem to have been invaders who sided with the 
Brahmans in their warfares, partly with the old 
Khatri, partly with increasing schisroaticB, and 
])artly with invading Grieco-B^trians, and whose 
warlike merit, as well as timely aid and subsequent 
conformity, got them enrolled as ^ Fire-born,' in 
contradistinction to the Solar and Lunar families. 
The Agnicula are now mainly found in the tract 
of country extending from Ujjain to Rewah near 
Benares, and Mount Abu is asserted to be the 
place of their miraculous birth or appearance* 


Colonel Tod was inclined to regard the Agni- 
cilia race as of Scythic origin, hut Mr. Klphin- 
stonc (p. 229) points to tlu* difference in th(*ir 
physical appt arance and habits from the Rajputs. 

The seat of the Pramara or Puar was amongst 
the Vindhya, at Ujjain, Dhar, and Mandii. 
Vikramaditya, the champion of Brahronnism, was, 
according to common accounts, a Puar Rajput. 

There are Bcveral races in Uajputana on whom 
the Biirrouiiding civilisation has made no apparent 
impression. 

rin* Jiliil, an aboriginal race, arc entered os 
numbering 105,870. They are in clans under 
chiefs, inhabiting long stretches of wild and hilly 
tracts, where they live almost independent, hold- 
ing together under their own petty chiefs and 
headmen, paying irregular tribute or rents to thi^ 
chief of the state;, or to the Rajput landowner 
upon whose estate they may be settled. There 
are also, of course, a good number of Bhils, as of 
all other half-tamed tribes, who have mixed with 
the general population. At the 1881 census they 
rose in rebellion on the attempt to number them ; 
but their numbers have been supposed to be, in 
Udaipur, 51,076; Partabgarh, 270; Dungarpur, 
66,952 ; Banswara, 48,045. 

The J)a(ln Panthi sect, who have their head- 
quarters in Jeypore, have the armed Naga as one 
of their sections ; the Hum Siii*h sect prevails in 
Ulwar and Mewar, and have their headquarters at 
Shahpura. 

Mair have been supposed to have at one time 
dwelt in the Upper ranjab and in the Indus 
valley, and they have been conjectured to bo 
a relic of the Med, an Indo-Scythic tribe that 
crossed into India from Central Asia. 

Meivat . — The fierce and turbulent mountaineers 
of Mew at, though their frontier was within 25 
miles of Dehli, were never entirely quieted until 
the establishment of the British Government. 

The Parihara Mina until recently carried out the 
destruction of their female infants. They traced 
the practice to an injunction of a woman who be- 
came a sati, also to a curse of Mahadeva. To be a 
father-in-law is to ensure contempt, and he is 
looked upon by the bridegroom as an inferior. 
Their daughters are, however, eagerly sought 
after by the other tribes of Mina. They worship 
Siva as Mahadeo, whom they usually designate 
Baba Adam, father Adam. The Mina arc un- 
doubtedly aboriginals. 

One of the Mina race puta the tika of investiture 
on the forehead of the Jiajput raja of Nerwar. It 
is of blood drawn from the face of another Mina. 

• The tika of investiture put on the forehead of 
the rana of Udaipur is of the blood of a Bhil. 

The Hinduized chiefs of Central India have the 
tika of investiture of the blood of a pure Kol ; 
and the head of the Cheri, formerly a great tribe, 
but now a few families, is invested with the blood 
tika of the non- Aryans and the title of raja. 

Rajput women^ even more so than the Musal- 
inani, are kept strictly concealed, termed gosha 
or p^ah noshin, rarely appearing abroad, and 
even then, on the necessity occurring, carefully 
veiled. A woman exposing her face is understood 
to proclaim herself immoral. They are, as a rule, 
entirely uneducated ; but occasionally a queen or 
the wife of a Thakur may have a smattering of 
Hindi. Many of them drink spirituous liquors, 
and m5st of them indulge fredy in tobacco and 
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opium, the latter drop; bcinp j;iven even to infantR. 
They po«fles.s p^rcat influence over their husbanda, 
and evince the d(!opest intcroKt- in all that redounds 
to their huaband’a name and fame. Family pride 
with them appears the chief motive of (*very action, 
and they arc at all times r(‘ady to brave danger, 
even to sacrifice their lives, in support of it. TliiH 
spirit has on occAf^ions led to tlieir affordinjr 
examples of darinp: which have placed tlnmi as 
high in the Rf)ngs of the bards as their fathers 
and husbands, but at others has led them into 
long-continued family quarrels, the wives being 
in constant dispute with each other. 

Their daughters are married to men of the best 
tribes, and tlieir widows are not permitted to re- 
marry; and it is the point of honour as to their 
daughters’ marriages, that- led to the practice of 
infanticide. Their practice is not to marry into 
their own but into another tribe, and this has 
assimilated the tribes to cacli other, A marriage 
ceremony is not considered completed until ‘ tceag’ 
or distribution of presents to charuns and bards 
has been made, which formerly were disgracefully 
high. 

The Rajputs were long notorious for encourag- 
ing their widows to immolate themselves ns R.ati, 
with the dead bodies of their husbands, and there 
arc many chattri or dotnerl (icnotaphs erected, 
where chiefs or men of mark have been burnt after 
death, often with tlu'ir wives and female slaves. 

Several of the tribes were notoriously guilty of 
destroying their female infants, and this criminal 
tendency has not, it is supposed, been eradicated. 
At the 1881 census, in every one of the twenty- 
two States the males are in excess of the females, 
the totals of their numbers being 5,710,337 males 
and 4,852,434 females. 

Rajputs arc little advanced in high education, 
though the celebrated astronomer Jye Singh earned 
a European fame. 

Some of the tribes follow the Scythic custom 
of adopting the names of animals as the titular 
appcliationB of the clans. The Sesodia have 
their designations from Sissu, the hare ; the Lumri 
arc the fox ; the Kachwaha, the tortoise ; the 
Gurgbansi and the Langa are the wolves. 

The better known of the tribes and clans are — 

Agarwal. Dahuna. | Kaim-khnni. Rajwar. 

Agnicola. Dhakara. Kamara. Rangar. 

Bach. Dhundia. Katti. Rebar. 

Baghel. Doha. Khair. Sadhan:. 

Ihiihar. Dogra. Khanzada. Satna. 

Baia. Gaddhi. Khatri. Sankla. 

Bhali- Gaurua. Langa. Sengar. 

Sultan. Oerhwal. Lumri. Scai^ia. 

Bhat. Gohil. Macherl. Sikerwal. 

Bhatti. Qor. Mnldot. Simi. 

Bhayel. Orahilot. Meo. Sirwaya. 

Bilkhuria. Guhurwar. Mcr. Bodhtv. 

Bir-gujar. Gurghansi. Mina. Solunki. 

Bujgoti. Kara. Mohil. Sorila. 

Bundela. Hartr. Nikumba. Sundhia. 

Bundi. Hun. Oomat. Sumra. 

Ghahil Jat. Oawal. Tak. 

Chandela. Jetwa. Parihar. Thaori. 

Charan. Jhala-Muk- Pramara. Tilak- 

Chauhan. wahana. Puar. Chandra. 

Chaunhar. Jbarija. Rahtor. Tuar. 

Ohoura. Johya. Raibanii Umra. 

DahL Kaba. Rajkumar. Vehil. 

Dahiria. Kachwaha. Rajput. Yadu. 

The Ajmir and Merwara provinces are under 
British jurisdiction, although parts of Merwara 
belong to the Marwar State and part to that of 


Mowar. The area is 2710 68 square miles, and 
the population 400,722, of which number 57,300 
persons are in British Mi'rwara, 5611 are in 
Marwar Merwara, and 38,514 in Mewar M(*rwara. 
Mer means a bill, and the saying is, — M (t aor 
mohr, unche par razi hain, — Mer and peafowl love 
the heights. 

Ajmir city in 1881 had a population of 48,735 
souls. Ill Ajmir villages three or four families 
live together in one house. In towns, particularly 
in Ajmir city, families differiiig from each other 
in caste and connection arc seen living in sejiarati* 
I compartments in the same enclosure, and thre<‘ 
or four Btrangi'rs take a house jointly. 

Jilin . — 'riie principal mercantile tribes arc the 
Agarwala, Bija Hargi, Khandelval, Malicsri, Oswal, 
and Saraogi, in all 39,641 in number. The head 
prie.sts or Sri Paj of the Saraogi Digambara Jains 
arc eelibates, and are greatly reverenced. The 
Sw(}tambara head priests are the Jati. Thi'y 
carry a stick, dress in white or yellow, some of 
them marry. 

The Jati of the Dhundia. a sect of the Osw^al 
tribe, are ascetics, both male and female. They 
seldom wash their bodies, do not shave the beail, 
and keej) their month covered with a cloth to 
prevent incurring the sin of swallowing minute 
insects. The TiTa-panthi are a like s(*ct among 
the Saraogi. Both sects abhor th(» killing of 
animals. 

The Digambara neither eat nor drink whmi 
the sun is below the horizon. The Swetambara 
are less strict. 

The aboriginal castes and tribes are as under: 



Ajmir. 

M('i war,!. 

Total. 

Mer, . 

. 15,764 

17,182 

32,94(5 

Herat Gorat, 

.377 

7,344 

7,711 

Barnr Kawat, 

1,6.3(> 

18,kk; 

20,0,30 

Bhil, , 

4,700 

1,789 

0,549 

Mina, . 

4,389 

3.5 

4,421 

Chita, 

86 

40 

1.32 

Total, 

27,012 

44,780 

71,798 


The Chita and Barar, according to tradition 
(Tod, i. p. 6H0), are descended from Jodli Eakhun, 
son of Pritbi-raj, and a Mina girl who ha<l been 
seized in a marauding expedition, whom he married, 
supposing her to be a liajputni. Discovering Iht 
race, he sent her away, and her two sons, Ahnl 
and Anup. One day, while Wisting beneath a 
banyan tree (bar), the brothers pniyed that, as a 
sign, if their race was to continue, the trunk might 
rend asunder, and the event is handed down in a 
distich — 

* Charar se Chita bhayo, aor Barar bhayo bar ghat, 
Shakh ek do bhay6 ; jagat bakhani jat.* 

‘ From the rending noise, the Chita are called, and tho 
elan Barar from the splitting of the bar tree. 

Both are descended from one stock; the world has 
made this tribe famous. ’ 

CENTER IKBIA is occupied by 69 Native States 
or semi-independent holdings. The rulers of 
Bhopal and Jaora are of the Muhammadan 
faith, the other chiefs profess some form of 
Hinduism. These states are spread through two 
irregular and detached tracts stretching from 
west to east across the middle of the continent of 
India. A straight line drawn from Nemuch, in 
long. 74® 64' 16* E., to the capital of the Bhopal 
State, in long. 77® 25' 66", would pass through 
portions of Gwalior, Jaora, Gwalior, Jhallawar 
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(Uajimiana), Gwalior, Downs, Narsiiij^nrh, 
Knj'^mrh, Gwalior, to Bhopal. These Native 
States are in political relation with the Govern- 
ment of British India, conducted by an Agent to 
the Governor-General for Central India and his 
asRistnntR. 

The total area of Central India is 75,229*64 
square miles, with a population of 9,261,907 
souls, or 123*12 persons per square mile. 94 |)cr 
cent, profess some form of Hinduism, 6 per cent. 
Muhainmadanistn, and Jain, Parsce, Christians, 
Sikhs, and Jews form the other 1 per cent. 


Hindus, . . . 7,800, 3W 

MuhamniadAns, 510,718 

dnins, 49,824 

J*arsec, .... 916 

Christians, . . , 7,065 

The ix)pulation can best be shown in detail by 
arranging them ns Hindus and Aborigines — 


Sikhs, 1, 4.5.5 

Aborigines, . . 891,424 

Jews, ...... 38 

Unspecified, .... 71 


A. Hindun, viz. 




MnloH. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahman, . 

515,38.5 

446,008 

961,993 

Rajput, . 

436), 349 

367,017 

R03„366 

Ahir, 

129,161 

117,215 

246,370 

Italai, 

86,447 
. 152,553 

83,945 

170.392 

Bipiya, 

Cnaniar, . 

134,125 

286,678 

566,0.38 

510,911 

1.076,949 

Oujar, 

183,884 

153, .582 

377,466 

Kacirhi, . 

93,671 

89,393 

18.3,064 

Kunhi, 

8f),2«6 

81,862 

168, MS 

Tell, . 

1.32,617 

117,635 

250,2.52 

Othara, 

. 1,747,627 

1,568,086 

3,315,712 

B. 

Aborigines, viz. — 



Malofl. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhil, . 

111,256 

10.5,766 

217,022 

Gond, 

209,066 

2(M,536 

413,602 

Mohia, 

2,665 

2,426 

770 

6,091 

Marig, 

739 

1,509 

Mhnr, 

1,194 

1,194 

2,388 

Mina, 

26, ,.562 

23,273 

49,835 

Kol, . . 

9 1, 046 

95,669 

187,315 

DcbwuU, . 

7,823 

6,839 

14,662 

Total Aborigines. 

450,951 

440,473 

891,424 

Grand total, 

. 4,882,823 

4.379,084 

9,261,907 

The proportions thus being 87*23 females to 
100 males. 


The rare descent is various in the nations, even 
in the chiefs. The rulers of liew'a, Sohawnl, and 
Kofi arc Bagbel. Bundela princes rule in Ajai- 
garh, Bijawar, Charkbari, Dattia, Panna, and 
Urch'ha, and other less important though power- 
ful families in Bundelkhand are Bitndela. The 
mahanija of Urch’lia is the acknowledged head of 
the Bundela tribe. 

The chiefs of Riitlam, Sailana, and Sitamau are 
Rahtor Ihijputs, and have a common ancestrv, 
claiming descent from the Jodhpur family. Khichi 
and Uinat Rajputs are in the west from Buiidel- 
khand, and there are small scattered numbers of 
Parihar, Kachwaha, and Sesodia Rajputs, with 
Puar liajputs, in Dhar and Dewas. 

liewa^ with an area of about 10,000 square 
miles, has no roads or mcaus of internal com- 
inunioaiion. 

The Jaina, 49,824 in number, are a wealthy 
commercial people, dwelling in towns, and exercis- 
ing much influence over their fellow-townsmen 
in all matters bearing on the sanctity of animal 
life. Instances have occurred of their depriving 
a whole community not only of animal food, but 
also of clean clothes, during periods sacred to their 
•pooial faith. They admit of proselytes from the 
higher Hindu caates. 


The Chnmnr are <locrnc(l unclean ; tn touch 
them in pollution, and they are rarely allowed to 
rcshle within the village. 

Baghelkh.vnd and Bundelkhand in the eastern 
parta of the region include in their population a 
considerable number of (iond, Kol, and semi-iii- 
denendont Baghel. 

The Jihiln in Central India are in the S.W, 
corner of the Agency. 

Kol of Central India occupy the hilly country 
of Chiitia Nagpur, Mirzapur, Uewa, and I^lnlm. 
Kol wives cat with their husbands; the Kol are 
passionately fond of dancing, which they cultivate 
as an accomplishment. They have n peculiar 
dread of witches, and arc very superstitious. 1'he 
custom of marrying by capture is current amongst 
tliem. The young man waylays the girl he h;v8 
selected to carry off, and brings her to his liouse. 
Her relations soon n})pear, but arc satisfied by 
presents of cows and goats. 

The Moghia, 5091 in number, correspond to the 
Banrior of Uajputina. They are a predatory rae,e, 
for whose reclanuition a spcunal ollicer has been 
appointc<l by Government. 

Languages^ 19 in number, are spoken in canton- 
ments by 90,811 persons, chiefly Urdu or Hindu- 
stani (71,560), Mahntti (6011), English (5646), and 
Marwari (.302.3). The rest are Arabic, Bengali, 
Afghani, Baluchi, French, German, Gujeraii, 
Hindi, Canaresc, Panjabi. Mahrati is the court 
language at Indore, Gwalior, Dewas, and Dhar, 
but at the other states Hindi and Rangri. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES form an administrat- 
ive division of British India, under the jurisdiction 
of a Chief Commissioner, lying between hit 17" .50' 
2;388 I and 24^ 27' N., and long. 76" and 8.5" 15' E. The 
area is 113,279 square miles, and the population 
11,548,511. To the north extends the Vindhy.-in 
table-land, which sheds its waters nortlnvnrds into 
the valley of the Ganges; south of this arc the 
valleys of the Ncrbaikla and the Tapti ; farther 
south arc the extensive highlands constituting (ho 
Sntpurn table-land ; and still farther to the south 
cxteiHls the great Nagpur plain, formed by the 
valleys of the Wardha and Wain-Ganga. 

In this expanse there are 18 British districts, — 
Balaghat, Baitiil, Bhandara, Bilaspur, (^tanda, 
Chindwara, Dumoh, lloshangabad, Jubbulpur, 
Mandla, Nagpur, Nirnar, Narsingpur, Raipur, 
Saugor, Suinbulpur, Seoni, and Wanllia. Enclosed 
in these arc the following 15 Feuclatory States, 
comprising about a fourth part of the entire area, 
with a population of 36 to the square mile 


BABtar, . . 

KalRhaniU, . 
Raigarh, . . 
Sarangtrh, . 
Patna, . . 
Honpur, . , 
Ralra Khol,. 
Hamra, . . 


Arc»a. 
l.H,062 
8,745 
1,486 
. 540 
2, 809 
. 906 
. 8.13 
1,988 


pop. 

196,248 

224,548 

128,94.8 

71,274 

257,969 

178,701 

17,750 

81,286 


Makral. . . 
Clihiilkhadan, 
Kniikor, . . 
Klinirngnrh, 
Nundgiion, . 
Kawaidha, . 
Bnkii, . . . 


Area. 

215 

174 

940 

906 

887 

115 


Pop. 

16,764 

32,979 

68,610 

166,1!IK 

164.3;i9 

86,382 

22,819 


fiaccs , — The territory is peopled by Aryan aud 
Turaninn races. The Dravidian and the Kolarinn, 
two great branches of the Turanian family, arc 
believed to have entered India from the north, at 
different points, and, when pressed southwards, 
they decusBRted and intcnninglod in the hilly forest 
tracts of these Central Provinces. Few of their 
dialects are cultivated, and sevoral of their clans 
arc little above barbarism. 

In the entire province, 6,058,300 speak the 
Hindifttam, and 1,907,881 speak Mahrati ; but 
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amongst the Dnividian clans, 907,502 snoak Goncli, 
and 6i58,914of the Kolarian branch Bpeak the Munda 
tongue. The more open parts of the country 
have been occupied by intruding civilised races, 
for 16 Indian tongues are spoken, viz. Hcngali, 
Bhuin, Bygani, Canarcse, Dhangar, Goanese, 
Gujerati, Knikari, Kashmiri, Malealam, Uriyn, 
Panjabi, Sindi, Tamil, Telugii, and Yerkal ; as 
also 7 Asiatic non-Indian tongues and 10 non- 
Asiatic. The cultivated languages arc the Hindi, 
Urdu, Mahrati, Ch’hattisgarhi, Uriya, Telugu, and 
Gondi ; and the 11 unwritten tongues, Gondi, 
Gayoti, Rutluk, Naikudo, Kolami, Madi or Maria, 
Madia, Kuri or Muasi, Kcikadi, Bhatrain, and 
Porja. 

2\^on’-lIin<lu o?* Aboriginal Tribes. 

A. Drtavidian. 


Oond, cultivators and field 
labourorH (clan nf»t 
Hpecifird), . l,U17,2f>() 
AVorsliipping 3 dritiea.Ot 
«» 


Aliir 

Jihoi, 114 

Burar or Kandra, . 1,823 


4 M m 
r> „ 310 

f) „ 3,484 
7 „ 2,810 
12 .. 4 

ft nna 


Gond, Ch’hirkin, , . 8 


Dboli, . . 

. . 3,608 

Gniki, . . . 

. . 203 

Gbnsiri, . . 

. . 5 

Gawnii, . 

. 1,110 

Kalar, . . 

. . 4 

Lob nr. 

. . 82H 

Na'^iirclii, 

. 4,06 i 

Bawat, . . 

. . 28 

Hoiignli, . . 

. . 56 


Total (iniids (tiiho not 


gpeoified), . . 1,040,682 


Oond, Blmrin, 
lOmtra, , . 

Bhima, . . . 
Darwo or Naik, 
Dcogaihin, . . 
Dhur, . . . . 
Halba, . . . 

Jboria, . . . 

Khatulwar, . , 
Koilabbuti, . . 
Kulbhut, . , 
Koitur, . , 
Koi, . . . 
Kolam, . . < 

Agaria, . 

Arak, . . 
Bnntkar, . 
Bbuiubar, 
Bhoyar, . 
Bbuyar, . 
Bbuiyar, . 
Bhoina, 


3,3% 
2,142 
. 00 
. 270 
, 70 
. CGO 
. 8 
6,771 


20,820 
13,86,0 
. 28 

4.017 
3 

34,288 
CJ.'ird 
3,204 

1.017 
. 074 
. 254 

8,610 
13,128 
1,510 
Bbaina, . 
Bhuiyan, 
Bhuinn, . 
Dul, . . 
Dalldiuiya, 
Dal Kand, 
Dhnngar, 
Dhanwar, 


'Jorul, lUnnne,. 
Manii, . . 
IMann, . . 

Moona, . . 

Nagbansi, 
Ojba, . . . 

Par, Ilian, 
l^uthan, . , 

Kaj (fond, , 
Kawaubanni, 
Thakur, . . 
Thoti, . . . 
Turi, . . . 
Total Oond, 


7, COS 
5,020 
7,641 
1,070 
10 
11 
1 225 
17!840 


Kamar, 

Khorid, 

Oraon, 

I’arja, 

Hautia, 

Sahara, 

SnoTira, 

Taala, 


. 1,008 
. 2,260 
. 48,715 
. 31,573 
. . 202 
, 2,704 

. 50,664 
. 11,207 
. 07,325 
. 5,852 

. . 62 
. . 001 

^ ^3,712 

2,04d;355 
. 7,660 

147,768 
. 1,130 

. 7,020 
. 5,744 
104,506 
. 26,123 
. 1,44.3 


Total Dravidian tribes, . , 2,397,216 


B. Kolarian Tribes. 


Baim, 

Bhil, . 

Bhilala, 

Bhogta, 

Bhumia, 

Bhunjia, 

Binjhwal, 

Birjia, 


Cherwa, 

Qadba, 


Moghia, . 
Yarukaln, 


18,614 

17,583 

13,097 

04 

1*3,694 

4,453 

83,868 

1,396 

529 

423 

199 


Qanjhu, . . 5 

Khaira, , 8,800 
Khairwar, 16,030 
Kharia, . 8,890 
Kol. . . 76,119 
Kol'katia, . 20 
Korku, . 83,438 
„ Qaulan, . 15 
Korwa, . . 663 
Kura,. , 31,044 
Mahio, . 1,231 
Total Kolarian tribes, 
0. Unclassified. 


Manjhwar, 1,783 


Idanjhi, 
Muasi, . 
Munda, . 
Nagesar, . 
Nahal, . 
Nahar, . 
Pahnri (re- 
ligion, 
Nahal), 
Saota . . 


1,680 

1,456 

1,919 

1,767 

7,230 

660 


6 
70 
610,301 


702 Others, Sumbulpur 
30 district, 


1^253 

Total Aboriginal tribes, . . 2,909,4(^ 
The races who have most numerously immi- 
grated are the Brahmans and Rajputs. The 
former number 359,886. and the latter 212,515. 
By immigrants from all the surrounding races, 
the territory has over five hundred castes, omitting 
the washermen, barbers, potters, and similar 
classes, the niorc important being as under:— 


Agliaria, . . . 10,530 

Ahir, 500,526 

Balahi 45,317 

Banya, .... 76»,447 
Banjnrn, . . . .52,570 

Barai and Ttiniboli, 2(>,305 
Bcldar, .... 10,240 
Bhat, Jangra, Kao, 26,621 
Bhoof, .... .30,840 

Bhoi, 12,446 

Biragi, .... 33,427 
Chaniar, . . . 760,101 

Dangi, .... 23,180 
Dhanuk (fowU rn), 6,313 
Dhcr, .... 1.5,005 

Dhiinar 104,453 

Oanda 250,133 

Oaur, . . 214,036 

Gawnri, . . . 110,363 


(fOfl.ain, .... 27,5.33 
Guj.ir, .... 44,280 
Knciriii, . . . 116,677 
Kalar, .... 1.5(i.207 
Kewat, .... 16.5,501 
Kolta, .... 02,827 
Kori or Koii, . . 4K,82<» 

Kunbiaiid Kurnii, 740,528 
Lodhi, .... 265,147 

Mali 115,821 

Mfina, .... 30,454 
Manblmn, .... 776 
Mang, .... 19,535 
Marar, .... 200, IKK) 
Mclira, .... 242,304 
Mehtar, .... 13,712 

Mbar .321,724 

Paik 13,804 

Pu«r 106,086 


Rajputs are here whoso ancestors arrived be- 
fore Jlinduism was established. Amongst the 
Rajput elans there are j)()rtiona of nations and 
tribes, with whom, up to the present day, Brahman- 
ism has never boon accej)tcd ; and many of tln^ 
non-Aryan races are proferriiig the theistic doc- 
trines of Nnnnk and Kaliir. 

Tlio Rajputs from Malwa Room to have pushed 
th(‘ir compiests int/O the country, and intermarried 
with thorn, and their de.scendants are still known 
as Rajputs or Gond Jtajputs. They established 
governmc'nts, one of which ruled the Naimada 
valley, and liad its capitals at Mundala and at 
Garha near Jubbulpur. It was founded by Jadu 
Rai, who succeeded his father-in-law Nagdoo, the 
Gond raja of Garha (a.D. 358). Mundala was con- 
quered by his descendant, Gopal Sa (a.d. 634). 
Sungram Sa, the 47th in descent from Jadu, 
inherited only three or four districts in 1 180, hut 
at his death, in 1530, he ruled over fifty - two. 
Ferishta tells us that when Asif Khan invaded 
Garha in 1503, Bir Narnyan was raja. Ilirdi Sa, 
the 54th raja, built the temple at Ramnagar, near 
Mundala; and Scoraj, the 69th, began to reign in 
1742, when Balaji Haji Rao invaded Iho country. 
A second kingdom had its seat on the sontherii 
slope of the Satpiira Hills, at Deogarh in Ghind- 
wara, one of the rajas of which, Bakht Balaiid, 
was either taken prisoner by one of Aurangz(‘b s 
gcnernls, or visitcil Dchli of Iiis own accord, whero 
he was converted to Mnhammadaiiism, and then 
permitted to return to his country, where ‘his 
descendants,* says Mr. llislop, * though adhering 
to this change of creed, have not ceased to 
marry into Gond families, and hence the present 
representative of that regal house is not only 
acknowledged by the whole race about Nagpur as 
their head and judge, but is physictdly regardt^d 
a pure Raj Gond.* A third Gond principality had 
its capital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged 
the famous forte of Gawilgarh and Karnnllah. 
In 1433, its raja, Narsingh Rai, who is runresonted 
as powerful and wealthy, was slain in nattle by 
Hoshang Gori, king of Malwa, and Kherla takcui. 
At a later date it appears to have become sulgect 
to Pandu Gauli, the raja of Deogarh, and con- 
tinued BO under his successors. Not far fmtn 
Kherla we find a hill raja at Saoligadh, in Auraiig 
zeb's time, who seems to have maintained his 
itidepcndonce till swept away by the Mahrattaa 
between 1760 and 1775. A fourth Gond king- 
dom w'as that of Chanda on the Wardha, which 
extended far to the east and south-east 1’he 
four dynasties arose before the a.sccndency of tln^ 
Moghuls in India, and have left architectural and 
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other monuments of great interest. * The principal 
architectural remains are at Mandlst at Garha near 
Juhbulpur, at Chauragadh near Narsingpur, at 
Deogarn near Cbindwara, at Kherla near Baitul, 
and at Chanda.’ There was a fifth Gond Rajput 
dynasty at Warangal or Orankal, in the Dekhan, 
to the south of the Godavery, which is said to 
liave been founded by Kakati of the Ganapati 
family, about a.d. 1088. The kingdom became 
venr powerful about the end of the 13th century, 
and the raja of Orissa, becoming jealous of his 
neighbour’s power, solicited the aid of Ala-ud-Din, 
who sent an army in 1303, through Bengal, to 
attack Warangal, but his expedition failed. Malik 
Kafur was then despatched with 100,000 horse 
into the Dckhan, and, after a siege of some months, 
he took Warangal in 1309, and made the raja 
Ladderdeva tributary. In 1321 it was again 
besieged by Alif or Jema Khan, the son of Ghaias- 
ud-Din Taghalaq, but he was obliged to retreat 
with the loss of nearly his whole army. He 
returned, however, and in 1323 reduced the place 
and carried the raja prisoner to Dehli. It is said 
he was afterwards reltjwcd and restored ; at all 
events Warangal reasserted its independence in 
1^44, and assisted Hasan Ganga Bahmani in his 
revolt From this time the Bahmani kings of 
Kulburga involved the native rajas in continual 
wars. Firoz Shah (1307-1422) especially obtained 
great successes over the raja of Kherla; and finally 
Aniad Shah Wali took permanent possession of 
Warangal, forcing the raja to relinquish bis ancient 
capital and flee northward across the Godavery, 
where ho established himself in wild independence 
among the inacceasiblo forests. The Gond rajas 
still maintained their independence, however, and 
in 1513 wo find them joining in a powerful con- 
federacy on the side of Medon Rai against Mu- 
hammad n. of Malwa. At tho close of the 16th 
century, Akbar reduced the western portion of 
Gondwana, but it was not till the middle of the 
18th that penuanent progress was made. About 
1738, Raghoji Bhunsla interfered in a disputed 
succession in Deogarh, anti secured halt the 
revenues; but in 1743 the Gonds raised an in- 
surrection, which Raghoji quelled, and annexed 
the principalities of Deogarh and Chanda to his 
own dominions ; and in 1751-52 he took the forts 
of Gawilgarh, Narnalla, and Manikdrug, with the 
districts dependent un them. From this period I 
large numbers of Mahrattas settled in these dis- 
tricts, and the Gonds became more restricted to 
the hills. 

The great husbandmen and gardener races, the 
Kachi, Kolta, Kunbi, Kurmi, Lodhi, Mahdela, 
Mali, and Marar, number 1,531,900 persons, a 
seventh part of the ^pulation of the Central 
Provinces. They are m immigrants. 

The Kunbi (451,712) came into the province 
from Poona, Kandesh, and Maharashtra generally. 
They are the oldest settlers, and, as in the Mah- 
ratta country, Kunbi has come to mean a farmer. 
They are the backbone of the agricultural com- 
munity ; they distinguish their origin as Mahratta 
Kunbi, Dekhani Kunbi, and Dcskar Kunbi, and 
those who came from Berar were Mahratta horse- 
men who accompanied the first Raghoji. 

The Kurmi are the cultivators north of the 
Kunbi, but to the south of the Rajput and Jat 
They form the bulk of the population in the part 
of Manbhum near the Damuda river (Dalton, p. 


157), and are a very industrious class of quiet 
cultivators in considerable numbers in all tho 
central and eastern parts of the N.W. Provinces, 
and in Hindustan generally, and there attend to 
the finer garden style of cultivation much more 
than the Jat and I^jput, but, like the Jat race, 
are assisted by their industrious women, while tho 
Kunbi women’s industry has passed into a proverb : 
Bhale jat, Koonbin ki, K’hoorpi hat’h, K’het nira- 
wen npne pi ke sat’h. 

The Kurmi have villages of their own, and are 
also spread in d etached families or groups. Colonel 
Tod and Mr. Campbell consider them to be ident- 
ical with tho Kunbi, and to occupy from 16° to 
23° or 24° N., and from the western frontiers of 
Gujerat to the countries watered by tho AVain- 
gaiiga, the Middle Ganga, and upper streams of 
the Nerbadda. Very few of these became soldiers, 
and in the valley of the Ganges they are looked 
down upon as mere humble tillers of the soil. 
They are more numerous towards the Jubbulpiir 
and Saugor territories, where they mingle wjth 
the Lodha. Thence westwards, as on both sides 
of the Nerbadda, in Malwa, where they meet the 
Jat, and throughout the southern borders of Hindu- 
stan, there are numerous Kurmi who speak Hindi. 
Those in Hindustan are darker and less good- 
looking than Brahmans and Rajputs ; but Mr. (Sir 
George) Campbell states (p. 93) that they are quite 
Aryan in their features, institutions, and manners. 
Other authorities, however, think that there is 
no similarity in the physiognomy of the Kurmi 
and Kunbi. The Kurmi subdivisions are — Jesh- 
war, Dhaviai, Patan, Adhonda, Patrihu, Ghora 
Charhao; but Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub- 
divisions are usually enumerated as K’hurccbind, 
Puturya, G’horchurha, Jyswar, Canoujia, Kewut, 
and Jhooneya. AVilson also says they have seven 
sections. 

The Ghameta of Behar are a subdivision of the 
Kurmi. They form, says Elliot, a large class of 
the cultivators in the eastern and central portion 
of Bengal ; few in Dehli and the Upper Doab. 

The aboriginal races to a large extent 
(1,753,917) adhere to their peculiar religions, 
and their tendency is towards some form of mono- 


theistic cult, A summary shows — 

HinduB, . . . 8,703,110 AborigiiiRl, . . 1,753,917 

Sikh, 00 Hcligiona— 

Kabirpantbi, . 317,094 Parsee, . . . . 309 

Satnami, . . . 398,409 Jew, . . ... 03 

Kumbhipathia, . . . 913 Chriatian, . . . 11,973 

Brahmo, 7 Muhammadan, 285,687 

Jaina, 45,911 Unspecified, ... 12 

Buddhist, .... 17 


• The Kabirpanthij followers of Kabir, and their 
sect the Dadupanthi, have departed from Kabir *8 
monotheistic teachings ; the majority continue to 
worship their own gods, but invoke Kabir as an 
additional deity. The 'chief guru of the sect 
resides at Kawardha, in the Bilaspur district Tho 
^stem of caste has been introduced, and all cere- 
monies are performed by Hindu priests according 
to established ritual. 

The Sad'h mendicants, who beg from door to 
door in pairs, own allegiance to the chief guru at 
Kawardha, In the Central Provinces, most of 
the Kabirpantbi are married people, whereas in 
Northern India they are celibates. 

The Nanakpanthi^ and its sect the Nanakshahi, 
continue to follow the inculcations of Nanak. 

The 'Singhapanit followers of Singhaji, a holy 
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man, havo tomplcR in the IIoshaii^'abjKl and Niinar to the wild tribes skirting the left l ank of the 
districU, which arc frequented by people of all 1 (lodavery, from Ihijainumlry to near the month 
castoB, I of the Iiuirawati, The Koitor, as a rule, resent 

The Satnnmi sect was founded by Ghnsi Das, a with no small vehemence the imputation of bo* 
Chamar,between the years 1820 and 1830, amongst longing to any portion of the Hindu community, 
the people of his own tribe in Ch’liattisgarh. Their The first three classes generally devote themselves 
title means the True Name. They arc theistic to agriculture ; the fourth includes those who 
sectarians, with some rules as to diet and narcotics, have begun to conform to the Hindu religion 
In the 15th century, in Rewah, Rohi Das, a and ape Hindu manners. The Ptulnl^ Pathadi, 
Cliamar, had put forward similar vie^vs, but that Pardhan, or Desai, called Raj Pardhan to dis- 
reform had not taken a permanent hold of the tinguish them from the Mahrati- speaking half 
people, Ghasi Das has been more successful, caste, who play on wind instruments of brass 
and the entire Chamar tribe are carrying out his and spin cotton thread, are the religious conn- 
injunctions with more or less strictness. Their sellers or bhats of the upper classt's. The Dhdi 
widows re-marry. They have no tradition ns to arc musici-ms, and a subdivision of them in jungly 
the date of their arri \al in this province, nor as districts are employed as goatherds. The Ojfffinl 
to the cause of their being designated Chamar, arc wandering bards and fowlers. The Tludijal 
meaning leather- worker. They have active, well- (i.c. maimed) or l^endabarya, ‘ minstrels of God,’ 
set figures, of a brownish colour, with feature's are also called Matyal, because their songs are 
less marked than those of the higher castes. They chiefly in honour of Mabi, the dreaded goddess 
arc fair cultivators, industrious, tenacious of their of small-pox. They make baskets also. The 
rights, and numbers of them are in easy circum- KttUabhuUtl are the third wandering caste, and 
stances. Their women arc strong and stnnly, and their women arc daiicing girls. They follow their 
many of them are fair and comely. The Kabir- profession chiefly among the Hindus, it being 
panthi andSatnamithoistsarc Ijeingdaily ad(h;d to. reckoned disreputable by the people of tlioir own 
The Dhami sect of the Damoh and Sangor race. The Koikopal^ i.e. Gondi Gopal, are a 
districts combine the reading of the Koran with settled class devoted to cow-keeping. The Mndya^ 
the observances of the Hindu religion. called Jhodia in Bastar, are Kivagos on the Bella 

The Aghorl arc Hindu beggars, who extort Dila Hills and in the remoter jyarts of Chanda; 
money from people by eating loathsome substances the only clothing the women wear is a bunch of 
in their presence. — To(V$ Rajasthan, ii. p. 371 ; leafy twigs fastened with a string round their 
Elliot's Supp. Glossary, waists to cover them before and behind. In this 

GONDWANA.— Between lat. 18^ 10' and 23® 40' they resemble the Jiianga to the south of the Kol 
N., and long. 78° and 82 E., an area of 135,000 j country, the Chenchi near the Pulicat lake and 
square miles, is n mountain and forest region to the north of Ellorc; and till about a.d. 1830 a 
which was known to the Moghul geographers ns similar custom existed among the Holier near 
Gondwana. It was held by the Gond chieftains Mnngalur. The Kolnm extend along the Kaml’hi 
who were dominant until overcome by the Mah- Konda or Pindi Hills, on the south of the Wardha 
rattas in the early part of the 18th century, and river, and along the table-land stretching east 
they are now under the sway of the British in and north of Manikgad’h, and thcncc south to 
Jeypore, Bcrar, Chutia Nagpur, and the Centnal Danttanpalli, running parallel to the right bank 
Provinces, and under the Asof Jahi dynasty of of the Pranlnta. They do not intermarry witli 
Hyderabad. the common Gond, but the oix^ attend the nuptials 

Gonds arc amongst the most numerous of the of the other, an*! eat from their hnixls. (kmncctod 
tribes of the Central Provinces. They are found in with the Gonds, though not included in the 
the nor th, about Saugor and the source of the Ilasdo. preceding cluRses, are the Badiya between (fliind- 
On the east tliey cross that river into Sirgnja, wars ami the Malia<leva Hills, who hav(‘ c(mfr)nned 
where they border on the Kol, ami are found to the Hindus in their languagt; and soiihj religious 
with the Khand and IJriya in Nowngudda, Karcal, observances; the llalwa, pretty numerous in 
and Kharond or Kalahandi. In the south they Bastar, Bhandara, and Raipur, who covet the 
form the mass of the population of Bastar, and distinction of wearing a sacred thread, a privi- 
a portion of the inhabitants of Jeypore in the lege, till recently, sold to those in Bastar by the 
Madras Presiden^, and occupy the hills along raja ; the Gaiti Goods in Bastar who call them- 
the banks of the Quavery, about Nirmul, in the selves Koitor ; the Moria Gond, who arc tlio 
Hyderabad country; and on the west they are principal agriculturists in Bastar; and the 
intermingled with the Hindus of Berar for 30 Gond, inhabiting the jungles on both banks of 
miles from the right bank of the Wardha, and the Pain-Ganga, and especially the tracts between 
along with the Kur extend along the hills both Digaras and Umarkhed, and found about Aparawa- 
north and south of the Nerbadda to the meridian pet, and as far as Nirmul, who have adopted the 
of Hindis, where they give place to the Bhil and Hindu dress, and will not eat beef, but Uioy livti 
the Nahal. by the chase, or cut wood and grass, and arc a 

The Gonds divide themselves into twelve and terror to their neighbourhood by their dcpro> 
a half castes, viz. Rai Gond, Ra^uwal, Dadarc, dations. 

Katulvs, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyal, Thotyal, Koila- Marriage , — The Gond of Nimar serve for a 

bhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an inferior wife, but practise forcible abduction of the bride, 
sort of Padal as the half caste. Mr. Hislop says with a mock fight. They are polygamic, 
the first four, with the addition, according to Dulha Deo is a favourite deity in Bundelkhand 
some, of the Kolam, arc comprehended under the and amongst the Gond of Central India. It is 
name of Koiiof, the Gond piir excellence. This the apotheosis of a bridegroom (dulha) who died 
term, in its radical form Koi, is the name given in the marriage prooesstoti, and whose death so 
also to the Moriah sacrificing tribes of Orissa, and affected the people that ^ey paid him diviuo 
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honours. The worship of Adonis is similar, and also 
that of Thamtnuz, whose annual wound in Lebanon 
allured the Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 

The Gond of Mandla have the Lainjina Shadi, 
in which the betrothed lad serves an apprenticeship 
for his future wife. A Goud girl, however, may 
exercise her own will and run off with a man, 
but it is quite allowable for her first cousin or 
the man whom she has deserted to abduct her 
from the man whom she has chosen. The Shadi 
Bandhoni is a compulsory marriage. In the 
Shadi Baitho, a woman goes to a man*s house. 
Widows re-marry either to a younger brother of 
their deceased husband, or to some other man. 

The leaf ordeal^ in Bastar, is followed by sewing 
up the accused in a sack, and letting her down 
into water waist-deep ; if she manage, in her 
struggles for life, to raise her head above water 
she is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then comes 
the punishment. The extraction of the teeth is 
said iu Bastar to be effected with the idea of 
preventing the witch from muttering charms, but 
in Kamaon the object of the operation is rather 
to prevent her from doing mischief under the 
form of a tiger, which is the Indian equivalent 
of the loup-garow. 

Religion . — The Gond clans are generally spirit- 
worsliippers ; all of them bring the spirit back to 
tlie house. If a man of the Bygah of Raipur die, 
three days afterwards his son throws grain before 
a fowl. If it eat any of the grain, he believes 
that the sf>irit of the father has entered the 
house, and the fowl is sacrificed thereto. Simi- 
larly with the Binjwarof Raipur, on the third day 
the relatives tfike a pot of water to the village 
tank, and bring back the spirit of the deceased 
to his house, where he is thenceforward wor- 
shipped. The Butijia bring the dead mau’s spirit 
back to the house iu a pot of flour. 

The Bilaspur Gond worship a raised earthen 
mound, under the name Bura Deo. They worship 
alao a branch of the Saj plant, a specieS of 
eupliorbia. Pharsapeud, the god of the Gond of 
Chanda, is represented by pieces of iron in an 
earthen pot, and suspended from a tree remote 
from the village and from the high road. 

BENGAL PROVINCE occupies the lower part of 
the valleys of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, but 
gives its name to au administrative circle, with an 
area of 193,198 square miles, and a population of 
09,33(5,801, part of the area, 30,(534 8(]uarc miles, 
comprising tlie hilly districts of Koch-Bahar, Hill 
Tiperah, the Tributary States of Orissa, Chutia 
Nagpur, and Behar. 

In Sind, conquering and fleeing races have been 
stopped by the Indus, the ocean, and the Indian 
desert ; in the Panjab, the further southern pro- 
gress of advancing tribes has been barred by the 
many rivers, and by the fronting nations of 
Aryans, Jat, and Rajput settled in the Gangetic 
plain; and, similarly, many great tribes who arc 
distinct from the races in other parts of India, 
and who keep aloof from each other, have been 
cooped up into the river and hill regions of 
Bengal. Amongst such may be menti^ed tbo 
Bablian, Baori, Barui, Bhiimia, Bhumf), Bind. 
Dosadh, Gareri, Kandara, Kapali, Karan, Khan- 
«biit, Khnrwar, Koch, Kol, Madak, Mai, Pan, Pml, 
Raj war, Sadgop, Santal, and Tiar. There are even 
now in Bengal ,S8,d]9 Asiatics other than tuiiives 
vif India and British Burma. 


Bengal is under the jurisdiction qf a Lieutenant- 
Governor, and comprises the four provinces of 
Bengal proper, 76,406 square roiks; Behar, 
14,139 square miles ; Orissa, 9063 square miles ; 
and Chutia Nagpur, 26,966 square miles; with 
36,634 square miles of Feudatory States. These 
great provinces are arranged for administrative 
purposes into nine revenue circles, each under a 
British officer ; their respective areas, in square 
miles, and population, being as under : — 

areA— 8q. Mile. Population. Per Bq. Mile. 

Bhavulpur, . . 20,492 8,063.160 393’48 

Bardwan, . . 13,865 7,393,954 633*67 

Chittagong, . . 12,118 3,674.048 294*94 

Chutia Nagpur, . 26,966 4,225,989 166*72 

Dacca, . . 16,000 8,700,939 680*06 

Orissa, . . 9,053 3,730,735 412*10 

Patna, . . 23,647 15,063,944 637*03 

Presidency, . . 12,029 8,204,912 682*09 

Rajshahi, . . . 17,428 7,733.775 443*76 

Feudatory States, . 36,634 2,845,405 77 *67 

All Bengal, . 193,198 69,636,861 371*41 

Religion . — The Census return for 1881 has 
classed the religions of these millions under ten 


headings, as under : — 

Hindu, . . 45,452,800 Sikh, 549 

Muhammadan, 21,704,724 Jain, 1,609 

Aboriginal, . 2,055,822 Parsce, .... 156 

Buddhist, . . 156,809 Jow 1,069 

Christians, 19 Brahmo, .... 788 

sects, . , . 128,135 Unspecified, . . 35,404 


A remarkable feature in this summary is to be 
seen in the great numbers who profess Islam. 
The total number in all India of this persuasion is 
60,121,585, and almost one-half of that number is 
in Bengal. Many of them are found in Eastern 
I Bengal and the adjoining districts of Sylhet and 
Cach^ar, and in the two districts of Bogra and 
Rajshaiii, and there they comprise the bulk of 
the cultivating and labouring class ; while in Chitta- 
gong and Noakhali they follow a seafaring life. 
When they embraced this religion is not known, nor 
is it known from what race of aborigines they were 
converted, and few of them present any peculiar 
features. The Malik or Mullak of Behar are sup- 
posed to have been converted Rajputs. They 
cultivate land, and the wealthy possess consider- 
able landed prope^rty, but generally they are em- 
ployed as land-agents and })COu8. They use toddy 
freely, and are turbulent when under its influence. 
They do not intermarry with other Muhammadans; 
their marriage ceremonies are kept secret, and 
are conducted by women. Others of the Muham- 
madans retain portions of their former creeds. 
Many of the Bcdi tribe of Bengal, for instance, 
have adopted Islam and are circumcised, but con- 
tinue to worship the Hindu goddess Kali. 

The Hindus have all adopted that caste system 
which is 80 intimately bound up with other parts 
of their religious and social life. The number of 
their castes is supposed to be about 1090, and the 
more prominent among them are the Adhikari, 
Babhan, Baidya, Bhat, Brahman, Deswali, Dogla, 
Ghatw.d, Karan, Knyasth, Khandait, Khandwal, 
Kishiipachi, Mahanti, and Itajput. There are 
266 minor castes, numbering 1,371,260 persons. 

The trading castes, 9(53,159 in number, are the 
Banya, Kumati, Muniyara, Nuniyar, Pauwaria, 
Suratwala, and Venya, but the nations of all jiarts 
of Asia, Europe, and Ainctica have here their 
rt'pr»‘Rent:a lives engaged in commerce. 

Tiic«/m.s 7 en</ e,af>les, in number 4,116,377, com- 
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prifle tho Bhartia, Gandbari, Gareri, Gordha^Gujar, 
and Guala. 


Asur, 
Bhar, 
Bhumij, 
Birhor, . 
Boyar, . 
Brijia, . 
Chakma, 
Oheru, . 
Dliangar, 
Dhanpur, 
Dliimal, . 
Garo, ' . 
Gond, . 
Juang, . 
Kandh, . 
Kami, . 
Kaur, . 
Kawar, . 
Khanjar, 
Kharria, 
Khassya, 
Khodai, , 
KUh, . 
Kol, . . 


47 Aboriginal Tribes, 1,365,215, via. — 


225 
20,870 
226,167 
1,539 
1,874 
8,926 
. 15 

15,665 

38.484 
. 971 

1,327 
. 198 
1,601,722 
. 529 
36,911 
. 809 
27,109 
. 481 
4,993 
22,356 
1.227 
. . 9 

26.485 
267,803 


Korwa, 
Kuki, . 
Lepoba, . 
Lttsbai, . 
Meoh, . 
Morung, 
Munda, . 
Murmi, . 
Naga, . 
Naiya, . 
Nat, . . 
Oraon, . 
Pabari, 
Puran, . 
Rautia, . 
Keang, . 
Bantal, . 
Saont, . 
Taala, . 
Tamaria, 
Tbaru, . 
'rikayai, 
Tiperah, 


8,961 
2,102 
. 26 


53 Somi'Hinduised Aborigines, 10,618,451, 


Bagdi, . 
Baboliya, 
Balai, . 

Iktri, . 
liatar, . 
Bathudi, 
Bauri, . 
Bediya, 
Bliui-Mali, 
Bhuinya, 
Bind, . 
Buna, . 

• 

Chain, , 
Ohamar, 
Chandal, 
Chik, . 

Dai, . 
Dalui, . 

Dorn, . 
Dosadb, 
Gangauntab, 
Ghasi, . . . 
Ghusuria, . . 

Uadhihatri, . 
Hari, . . . 

Jetur, . 


758,870 
13,838 
. 8,317 
27,758 

* 2,548 
24,210 

481,493 
18,076 
54,094 
483,656 
136,812 
48,469 
. 2,246 

• 95,315 
1,408,087 
1,576,076 

29,084 
. 2,633 
. 4,843 
343,246 
1,134,388 
88,123 
41,781 
. 4,811 
16,407 
286,109 
. 337 


Kadar, 
Kandara, . 
Keora, . . 
Khaira, • 
Kharwar, . 
Kboria, . 
Klhyen, 
Koob, . • 
Kodmal, , 
Koranga, . 
Labbana, . 
Mabili, . 
Mai, . . 
Maler, . • 
Mai Pabaria, 
Mandai, . 
Markande, 
Mehtar, . 
Mukhari, . 
Musbabar, 
Pan, . . 
Posi, . . 
Pandit, 
Kaiwar, . 
Shikari, . 
Turi, . . 


. 9,288 

. 1,126 
. 95,587 
. 5,128 

. 10,931 
. 1,288 
. 26,560 
. 45,638 
. 6,168 
. 15,983 
. 27,692 
. . 900 
. 203,264 
. 4,337 

. 12,961 
. 4,288 

. 17,109 
. . 96 

, 16,140 

▼is.— 

. 6,208 
120,906 
92,697 
49,569 
195,242 
. 2,684 
23,798 
1,648,422 
24.763 
. 8,667 
. 137 

27,631 
1,251,288 
. 2,888 
13,260 
12,618 
13,357 
65,331 
. 331 

645,673 
. 680 
164,595 
. 660 
130,448 
. 2,086 
30,787 


Bengal Aborigines. 


Bhil, 87 Korwa, 22 

Bimmij, .... 129 Mabili, .... 2,510 

Brijia, 376 Munda, . . . 14,310 

Cimar, 5,766 Nagpuri, 1 

Dliangar, .... 4,836 Paharia, . . . 50,906 

Karwa, .... 0,888 Poithalik, . . 362,i)21 

Kliarria 44 Santal, . . 1,087,202 

Kharwar 112 Uraon, . . . 21,115 

Kol, .... 871,666 

Hill Tribes of the Northern Frontier, 39,023. 
Garo, .... 27,450 I Manipuri, .... 8,813 

Khassya 26 Naga, 1 

Kuki, 2,783 1 

Tribes of the Assam Valley. 

Mecb, 2,153 ( Assamese, .... 66 

Tribes of the Chittagong and Tiperah Hills, 47,157. 

Chakma, .... 211 I Reang 11,688 

Lushai, 1 | Tiperah, . . . 35,257 

38 Agricultural Castes, 6, 875, 197, viz. 


Aguri, 

Barui, . . . 

Chassa, . . 

Chas8a*dbopa, 
Dass, . . . 


86,445 

218,812 

534,001 

33,138 

20,213 


Gollah, 
Kaibartha, 
Kamkar, . 
Koeri, , . 
Kurmi, 


. 69,287 

2,100,379 
. 11,997 

1,204,884 
1,213.422 


Mali, . 
Nagar, . 
Orha, . 
Paik, . 
Baiu, . 
Sadgop, 


Beldar, 
Chuniya, 
Dhubya, 
Kora, . 
Naik, . 
Nuniya, 


15 Labouring Castes, 646,839, viz.— 


23 Boating and Fishing Castes, 2,131,433, viz.— 


Goklisi, 
Gonbri, 
Jaliya, . 
Jhalo, . 
Kewat, 
Koral, . 
Let,. . 


Atitb, 
Aughar, . 
Baishnab, . 
Fakir, . . 
Oiri, • . 

Arabic, • 
Armenian, 
Bengali, . 
Burmese, . 
Oanareso, . 
Chinese, . 
Dutch. . . 
English, . 
French, . 
German, . 
Guierati, . 
Hebrew, . 
Hindustani, 
Kashmiri, . 
Mabrati, . 
Malealam, 
Alarwari, . 
Nepalese, • 
Panjabi, . 
Pushtu, . 
Persian, . 
Portuguese, 
Tamil. . . 
Telugu, . 
Turlusb, . 
Uriya, . . 
Welsh, . 
Italian, 
Greek, . . 
Unspecified, 

Assamese, 
Bhil, . . 
Danish, 
Dbangar, . 


9 not recognising caste, 683,227, viz.— 


216,108 

20,100 

34,676 

38,576 

73,503 

567,947 


Bavara, 
Sud, . 
Sudra, . 
Tamoli, 
Others, 


99,334 
. 9,788 
88,020 
43,565 
33,442 
279,861 


BamanU, 
Khattik, 
Matia, . 
Pandari, 
Torsha, 


82.962 
24,729 

186,407 

108,640 

48.962 


15,847 

11,519 

18,570 

23,904 

78,284 


82,302 

86.217 

381,540 

19,454 

254,873 

46,120 

11,485 


Mallah, 
Manjhi, 
Patuni, 
Pod, . 
Tiar, . 
Others, 


470.676 

65,361 

72,013 

325,755 

349,117 

16,520 


61,692 
. 665 

568,032 
26,826 
. 347 

Languages in Bengal. 


Oosain, . • . 23,062 

Mohant, .... 2,479 

Sakta, 131 

Sutrashahi, .... 98 


905 
737 
36,416,970 
1,584 
. 34 
850 
. 55 
37,464 
414 
372 
1,068 
450 
21,799,081 
. . 91 
. 344 

. . 65 
. 3,363 
89,855 
. 608 
. 381 

. 2,336 
. 297 

. 1,623 
11,310 
. . 9 

5,450,818 
. . 5 

. 255 

. . 94 
335,129 

. 399 

. . 19 
. . 51 
. 4,119 


Finnish, 
Garo, . 
Gondi, . 
Hungarian, 
Irish, . 
Japanese, 
Kandh, 
Kharria, 
Khosi, . 
Kol, . 
ICocb, * 
Lap, . 
Lepcha, 
Limbu, 
Madrasi, 
Malay, . 
Maler, . 
Manipuri, 
Mecb, • 
Mughi, . 
Murmi, 
Norwe^an, 
Roumanian, 
Russian, 
Polish, . 
Santali, 
Scotch, 
Swiss, . 
Siamese, 
Singhalese, 
Spanish, 
Swedish, 
Tibetan, 
Tiperah, 
Uraon, 


. . 1 
24,949 
. 1,294 
. . 11 


. 1 
52,357 
. 1,893 

1,026.776 
. 6,631 
. . 1 
. 4,611 
. 277 

, 632 

. . 8 
67,777 
. 127 

11,101 
16.709 
. 652 

. . 84 
. . 6 
. . 60 
. . 4 

1.120,446 
. . 82 
. . 2 
. . 1 
. . 2 
. . 63 
. 132 

11,850 
. . 96 
38,982 
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The races and castes are thus summarized ; — 
20 Asiatics, other than natives of British India, 38,319 
47 Aboriginal tribes of India, . . . 1,365,215 

63 Aboriginal tribes, semi-Uinduized, . . 10,618,451 

6 Hindus, superior castes, .... 4,897,426 

13 „ intermediate castes, . , 2,777,124 

7 „ trading castes, .... 963,159 

7 „ pastoral castes, .... 4,115,377 

3 „ cooks, 924,984 

38 Agricultural castes, .... 6,875,197 

14 Serving castos, 2,804,003 

22 Artisan castes, 4,482,471 

19 Weaver castes, 1,619,344 

15 Jjabouring castes, 546,839 

23 Boating and fishing castes, , . 2,131,438 

13 Dancer, musician, beggar, and vagrant 

Cftitos, 43,263 

9 not recognising caste, .... 683, 2^7 

11 enumerated by nationality only, . 48,114 



INDIA ; THE BENGAL PROVINCE. 

Sex.^ Bengal iSyforln^iafintheunuBual position extent, an aboriginal origin may be claimed would 
of having more of the female than of the male sex, swell the number by a very large amount 
the respective numbers being 84,911,270 and The Bai/ian (1,031,601) are a fine, manly race 
34,626,591, but they largely continue the Hindu who claim to be Sawaria Brahmans. They adopt 
practice of giving their voung girls in marriage to from the Rajputs the honorific terms singh and 
lull-grown or even middle-aged men. The neces- rai, and take those of tewari, misr, and panrc 
sary result follows in a great number of widows, from the Brahmans. 

and while there are in Bengal 1,375,217 widowers, Baisnab (568,032) is not a race, but a Vaish- 
there are 7 ,401,629 widows. nava sect in Bengal, where the letter * v ’ is changed 

The races in the Bengal, Behar, Chutia Nagpur, into a ‘ b ; * and they are also called Boistab. The 
and Orissa provinces m their mental and phy- sect claim to be followers of the tenets of Chait- 
pi(!al characteristics are widely dissimilar. The anya. They are reformers, admit with initiatory 
Bengali of Bengal proper lives amid a network of rites all comers into their number ; they have no 
rivers and morasses. He presents a weak and separate caste distinctions, but have Brahmans as 
j»uny appearance, but he is able to endure an gurus. They abstain from animal food and from 
amount of exposure to which a motive of the intoxicating liquors. Many are married, and the 
Upper Provinces of Hindustan would soon fall a lives of those who are single are generally 
victim. In active pursuits, the Bengali is timid said to be immoral. The doctrines of Chaitanya 
and slothful, but in intellect he is subtle and enjoined the living heart worship of Vishnu 
sharp-witted; and these qualities, combined with a (Bhagat or Bhaktc), and the putting aside of 
plodding industry and a fondness for sedentary symbols and ceremonies. Much of the finest 
work, have enabled the race to obtain employ- portion of the poetical literature of Bengal almost 
ment in all the offices of the Indian Government, wholly originated with the Baisnab sect, 
and to rise to some of the highest judicial posts The Baori (481,493) take the heron as the 
in the land. emblem of their tribe, and must not be eaten by 

On tlie south-west of Bengal are the Uriya them. The dog is sacred to them, 
people of Orissa. They are even more timid than The Bhar afford an illustration of the vicissi- 
tho Bengali race. They are conservative to a tudea of nationa. At present are largely swinc- 
clegrce, are wanting in enterprise, contented to hcnls, but before the arrival of the Aryans they 
follow the practices of their forefathers, and were rulers over the country from Khotas to 
e vincing a thorough dislike of all modern improve- Kewah. The Bharata of the I^uranas are supposed 
irumts. They are the innat bigoted and priest- to have been Bhar, and the Amethia and Purihar 
ridden race in British India. Rajputs are said to be Bhar. The goddesses at 

On tlio north-west is the province of Behar. Patna and Gya are supposed to have been erected 
It is occupied by a hardier anti more manly race, by this race. Many stone forts remain in the 
who speak Hindi, the language of Upper India, country formerly ruled by the Bhar, and are said 
and are usually called the Hindustani, They are to have been their handiwork. Tlie Bhar, the 
more decidedly Apyan than any other of the races Gheru, and the Pasi have given their daughters in 
found in Bengal, Even the semi-aboriginal tribes marriage to Itajputs. 

of Behar are of a better build and of a nobler Birhor (1539) are said to have, till lately, been 
mien than similar tribes in Lower Bengal, given to cannibalism. A Birhor whose end was 

Besides these three distinct nationalities, the approaching would invito his clan to assemble to 
Province of Bengal contains several tribes who feast on hia body. 

have been but partially subjected to Aryan in- Brahmans are a numerous and inHucntial race, 
fluence, and have hardly as yet come within the most of them of Aryan origin, but they are kept 
pi'ilc of civilisation. They aro evidently of prior apart by social and clan distinctions, and arc distri- 
jirrivals in the districts which they now occupy, buted throughout all ludia, in number 7,128,909, 
l)Ut wave after wave of immigration Iiuf poured a third part of whom (2,754,100) being in Bengal, 
into India in bygone ages, and no one can say They are to be seen in every station in life, and 
who were the real first comers. These tribes in every avocation, ns office-holders, learned men, 
are found in masses throughout the province, fortune-tellers, guides to nilgrims, musicians, 
and, though much mixed up together, they retain astrologers, beggars, funeral performers, culti- 
their customs and habits distinct. Besides these, vutors, priests in all parts of the country, and 
there are within each nationality numerous even coolies in Nepal. Brahmans of Orissa have 
tribes and castes of various origin and race, and two great divisions, the Vaidik or learned class, 
in various degrees of civilisation. Amongst them, and the Laukik who engage in business, in hus- 
tho Aryan Brahman, who traces his lineage back bandry, as gardeners, and even as bricklayers, 
to the time when Kanoiij was dominant, and the Bntia or Bhotea amongst the people of Hin- 
half-civilised Koch or Poliya of Dinajpur. These dustan is applied to any Tibetan. Many are 
are probably the representativos of two perfectly employed in the N. of Bhogulpur os coolies, 
fliffcrent stocks ; but even where no distinction of Butin of Bhutan burn their dead, and throw the 
race can be traced, there are frequently found ashes into the nearest stream. They are Buddhibt 
tribal subdivisions with ethnical peculiarities of and shamanist. 

their own. Chandal or Charal (1,576,076) are a hardy 

The number of separate tribes and castes in race, capable of enduring considc'rable exposure 
the Bengal Province probably do not fall short and fatigue. In the Ramayana, the powerful 
of one thousand. If their respective subdivisions prince of Oudh is represented as courting the 
an<l septs or clans be taken into account, they alliance of Gohurka, a Chandal chief. 1 bey are 
would probably amount to many thousands. The now, throughout all Northern India and Bengal, in 
aboriginal tribes alone are very mimerous ; while a sul)oj'dinntc position, usually iw labourers, 
those for whom, though llinduized to a certain Cheru (15,665), like the Bhar, were once 
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INDIA; THE BENGAL PROVINCE. 


<1otninaiit. They have a tradition that, starting 
from Aloorung, they took Kamaon; thence they 
made themselves masters of Bhojpur. Subse- 
quently (1611) they took possession of Chum- 
parun, and in 1613 occupiea PalamoM'. Accord- 
ing to another legend, they ruled in Behar, whence 
they were expelled by the Sivira, who were again 
thrust out. They claim to be descended from the 
great serpent, an indication of their Mongoloid 
origin. They eat flesh. Their women assist in 
the field labours. 

The Dom, in Bengal 343,246, and in all India 
721,665, are widely dispersed throughout the 
northern parts of British India, dwelling outside 
the towns and villages apart from the settled 
population ; they have several sections. They work 
as blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, weavers, are 
miners and iiiusiciaris, fan and basket makers, 
gravediggers, and executioners. They serve 
Europtjans as sweepers, cooks, and their women 
as ayah ladies’-maids. Doin women are famed for 
(heir good looks, and are notoriously unchaste. 
They p(uform in tlio women’s apartments. The 
Hindus do not permit them to araw water from 
tlic same wells. They construct il»e funeral pyres 
(»f the IlinduR, and supply the fire. Tliey worship 
stones, to whicli thi^y sacrifice fowls and goats. 

Dosadh (1,138,651). — Nearly all in Bengal 
claim to bo descendants of, and they worship as a 
demon, the nstronomical umbra Uahu, the moon's 
ascending node, which they say causes eclipst's. 

Gdoln in Bengal number 3,992,9411. They arc 
a pastoral race, following the same pursnits as tlie 
Anir and the Oojia. They an; as far south as 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan, but many have Bettle<l 
<lown in villages as dairymen, with large herds of 
cows and buftaloea. They are of strong, powerful 
fiiunes. In Hehar are turbulent, so greatly so, 
that Patna is a term of reproach. 

(ihatwal (113,173) — Nearly all in Bengal are 
descendants of men who wiue employed in Behar 
in keeping the passes open. 

Junmjay cliieily of Orissa, number only 529 in 
Bengal. Tlieir women, until 1871, bud as their 
K<ile covering a string of beads arouiul their 
waists, into which they stuck a bunch of leaves 
b(dore and another behind. 

Kaiharthu^ in Bengal 2,100,379, and in India 
2,137,540, are the great cultivators of Bengal, and 
many take Khasiya as their designation. 

Kdtjasth^ in Bengal 1,450,843, and 2,159,813 
in all India, have twelve sections. They are 
essentially a caste of scribes, and arc to be seen 
ill the service of all tlie native courts, and in the 
ofllces of the Indian Government. They eat and* 
drink fii(*ly. Tlieir women are strictly secluded. 

Khmidait (617,017), from Kbanda, a sword, 
are deRceiulants of military retainers, who had 
their lands on a strictly military tenure, but are 
now undistiiigiiishable from other huKbandiiien. 
Tlu^y and the Biiik are of a similar position. 

Koch (1,878,884) are chiefly in Koch-Bahar, 
with numbers of them in Matsya-des and Kaiua- 
nipa, i.e. in Rangpur, Lower Assam, and Purnia. 
The Koch kingdom was founded by Hiiju, about 
A.n. 1550. The Koch, Mech, and Bodo are often 
classed together, but Clolonel Dalton regards these 
as di.stinct races. The Puli or Paliya are sup- 
po8<?d to be of Koch origin. They have several 
Hfctions. With the Paiii-Koch women, when they 
marry, property vests in the wife, and descends 


to her daughters; the husband goes to the wife’s 
house, and is subject to her. They sacrifice to 
the sun, moon, and stars, also to the deities of 
the woods, hills, and rivers, and to the manes of 
their progenitors. 

The Koeri (1,204,884), called also Muari and 
Murao, are the best spade husbandmen, and largely 
engage in poppy cultivation and the manufacture 
of opium, with other garden produce. 

Kol is a term said to be of Sanskrit origin, 
and to have a derogatory meaning, but applied 
by Hindus to aboriginal tribes of Chutia Nagpur, 
of two distinct families, Uie Kularian and tho 
Dravidian, whom Colonel Dalton thus classed : — 


A. Kolarians who speak the Munda language or allied 


Asur. 

to it, viz. — 

1 Birhor. I Kharria. { Korwa. 

1 Munda. 

Bhumij. 

1 Ho. 1 Kora. | Muosi. 

1 Santal. 

Kolarians who have lost thoir own original languago - 

Chcru. 

i Khar war. { Kisan. | 

Saout. 

Hhuiya. 

Bhuiiior. 

B. Dravidians. 

1 Qond. Mai. | 

Sahar, and 

Kandh. Croon. I 

many 

Binjhia. 

1 Kaur. Kautia. ) 

others. 


In the census of 1881 they arc arranged by Mr. 
Bourdillou somewhat difTerently : — 

Kolarians, 30,244, via.— 


Kfundii, . . 

. . 14,310 

Bhumij, 

.... 12‘.» 

Karwa, . . 

. . 6,K«8 

Kharwar, 

.... 112 

(3nmr, . . 

. . 5,760 

Bbii, . , 

.... 87 

Mahili, . . 

. . 2,510 

Kharria, 

.... 44 

Brijia, . . 

. . .. 370 

Korwa, . 

.... 22 


Dravidians, 25,948, viz. 

... 

Orooii, . 

. . 21,115 

Dhangar, 

, . . 4,835 


liulcfinitu, 413,428, viz. 


Poithalik, 
raharia, . 

, 302,521 
. 50,900 

Nogpuri, 

. . . 1 

The follow 

ing is Mr. Bourdillon’s 

distribution : — 


Chutia Nagpur, . 791,730 Orissa, .... 1,002 

Buhar, .... l.'),644 Feudatory StatcH, 62,035 

Bengal 575 

Kurmi are largely occupied as gardeners and 
husbandmen. 3’hcy number 4,065,075 in Northern 
India, and of tlu'se 1,213,422 are in Bengal. 

Mal^ 126,238 in Bengal, and 16,876 in Assain, 
are supposed to have long occupied the districts 
near the (langes and bordiTing on tho Bay of 
Bengal. Pliny writes of ‘ (lenti'S Calingai proximi 
inari, et supra Mnndci Malli, quorum Moiis Mallus, 
finisque ejus tractus est Ganges.’ Also, ‘Abiis 
(Palebothris) in inteiiore situ Monedes et Suari 
quorum Mons Maleus.^ Mr. Beverley thinks that 
the Mai take tlieir name from the Dravidian word 
Mallai, a hill, and that tliey were driven eastward 
over all Bengal, where they fell into their present 
position of society. 

Mtch (9288) stretch along the base of the 
mountains of the Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepalese 
Hills, from tho Kauki river to tho Brahmaputra. 
The malaria of tho forest, so deadly to strangers, 
has no effect on them. Their features are of a 
strong Mongolian caste. They call themselves 
Bodo or Boro. 

Mugh arc in the south of Chittogong and in 
the hill tracts, and they settled in the Sundcr- 
bans about a.i>. 1780, when they fied from their 
homes on war breaking out between the king 
of Burma and the rajas of Arakan, but they 
love to revisit their homes in the fair weather 
season of tho year. Their general physique is 
strongly Mongolian. They are Buddhi-sts, Tho 


9,48 



CALCUTTA CITY; the ASSAM PUOVINCE. 


trrn) M\igh was applied to the fire-worshippers of ] 
Tcraia by the Arabs, and to any non -Muham- 
madan. 

Nat (26,560) are a yagrant, wandering race, 
with habits and occupations assimilating to those 
of the gypsies of Europe. 

Oraon (45,638) call thcmflelves Khurnkh, and 
the younger men of the tribe Dhangar. They are 
lionest, industrious workers, are a merry, light- 
lieartcd people, excessively fond of dancing, 
which is their great national amusement. They 
arc known to Europeans as part of the Kol, but 
they are not Kolarians. Oraon have a Dum- 
kuria, or Morang hall, in which the unmarried 
men and some of the married sleep. Any absentee 
is fined. In this hall are kept all the fiaga and 
instruments used in their dances. In some Oraon 
villages also there is a sleeping - house for the 
unmarried girls, with an elderly woman to look 
after them. The names of the Oraon clans are 
taken from animals, which arc sacred to the 
particular tribe. 

164,505 in Bengal, and 1,033,184 in the 
N.W. JVovincca, are watchmen, fowlers, swine- 
herds, labourers, and agriculturists, and spread 
tiiroughuut the N.W. Provinces and Behar, but 
they too, like the Bhar and the Cheni, were 
formerly rulers in the land. They were owners 
of the pargaua of Khyrabad in Oudh, in the 
time of i^ithi-raj in the Pith century, and they 
fought on the side of the Chandal against the 
('hanhan. Since then they have been highly 
pH'datory. 

Purati of Orissa assert that they and another 
ra<!e were produced from a peafowl’s egg,~ the 
Puran from the white, and the Kharria fiom the 
siiell. 

Jiajwar have many clans, some of thorn cul- 
tivators, others prediitory. They are of mixed 
origin, but chiefly aborigines. 

The Santal (in Bengal 1,128,190, and in Assam 
7741) say of their origin that a wild goose came 
fr«im the great ocean, niul alighted at Aliiri-pipri, 
and there laid two eggs, from which issued the 
first parents of the iSantal. The Santal have 
twelve clans, one of them is the Murinu, nluch 
is their name for the Portax pictus antelope, and 
the clan must not kill it, nor eat its flesh. 

The Saiibil parganas are 140 miles N.W. of 
Calcutta, ill a wild and sparsely populated country. 
For revenue and administrative purposes, these 
are arranged into four sub-districts. The Santal 
and Paliaria have regular village institutions, with 
a inanjhi or headman, and similar to the Mmula 
and Maniki among the Kol and llo. Over the 
Santa! manjhi are headmen of hundreds called 
parganas. The Santal have no written language 
of their own ; very few of them can write either 
Hindi or Bengali, and they aided in the census 
operations by tying knpts on strings of <llfferent 
colours to distinguish males from feinalos, and 
children from adults. In Bengal proper, Santals 
are mostly in the Midnapur and Buiicoorah dis- 
tricts, others are in Orissa. They have six domestic 
ceremonies, viz. (1) Admission into the family, 
(2) into the tribe, (3) into the race, (4) betrothal, 
(5) cremation, (6) placing three fragments of 
the skull into the Damodar gods and demon. 
They are exogamic. 

Dosadh are constitutionally brave. A number 
of them fought in Clives army at Plasscy. 


CALCUTTA, the capital of Bengal, metropolis of 
all India, and the seat of the CJovernment of India, 
is built on the left bank of the Hoogly, a branch 
of the river Ganges. 


Town proper, . 
Fort- William, . 
Buburbs, . 
Port, 


Males. 

257,778 

3,002 

147,205 

28,037 


Females. 

143,803 

340 

104,234 

103 


Total. 

401,671 

3,348 

251,439 

28,200 


Total, . 430,022 248,636 684,658 

It has a large Muiiammadan population, 221 ,013, 
chiefly men, 147,788, with 73,225 females. There 
are 89 Hindu castes, the more important being — 


Agarwala, . 

. . 2,460 

Agiiri, . , 

. . 1.373 

BagJi, , . 

. . 3,760 

Baulya, . . 

. . 2,684 

Baisnab, . . 

. . 7.026 

Banya, . . 

. . 3,168 

Brahman, 

. . 38,763 

Chamar, . . 

. . 8,569 

Cheiri, . , 

. . 5,892 

Dhopa, .... 4,053 

,, Khasa-Dhopu. . 435 

Horn, . . , 

. . 1,674 

Dosadh, . . 

. . 3,385 

Oandabanik, 

. . 6,879 

Gawala, . . 

. . 14,364 

Jelia, . . . 

. . 2,086 

Jogi, . . , 

. . . 292 

Knhar, . . 

. . 8.727 

Kaibartha, . 

. . 12,080 

Kalu, . . . 

. . 2,878 

Kulwar, . . 

. . . 502 


Kamar, .... 4,873 
Kansari, .... 2,009 
Kaora, .... 1,113 
Kayasth, . . . . 37.474 
Khandait, .... 913 

Khetri 1,233 

Kumhur, . . . . 1,193 

Kurmi 2,620 

Koeri 515 

Madah, .... 3,849 

Mehtar 7,124 

Napit, .... 5,842 

Kajput, 720 

Sarnakar, . . . 2,^4 

Satgop, .... 8,626 
Subarnabanik, , . 14,567 

Sunri 3,468 

Sudradhar, . . . 3,604 
Tambuli, .... 2,411 

Tanti, 12,928 

Teli 8,393 


A mixed race, known as Eurasians, are not 
numerous, only 9410, and there are representativea 
from the nations of Europe speaking twenty 
European languages. The 26 Asiatic tongues 
spoken are os under ; — 


Arabic. 

Armenian, 

AsRamoHC. 

BonKali, 417,234. 
Bur 1110416 . 
(Uiinetie. 

Cutchi. 

(Jaro. 

Uujurati. 


Hebrew. 

HiuduBtani, 87,526. 
KliasHi. 

Madrasi. 

Malay. 

Mahrati. 

Malabari. 

Millay. 

I'iinjabi. 


Persian. 

Pushtu. 

Ban tali. 
Siamese. 
Bingbalose. 
Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Uriya, 16,151. 


with 20 European languages. 

ASSAM has an area of 46,341 sqmire miles, ami 
a population of 4,881,426. It is in the extreme 
north-east of British India, being bounded on the 
north by tlie eastern section of the liiujuluya 
inountaiuB, which portion is inhabited by the 
Bhutia, Dafla, Aka, and other hill tribes. On its 
west and south lies Bengal proper, and on the east 
it iias the feudatory Native Stato of Manipur and 
the wild regions of Upper Burma. 

*Assam is naturally divided into three portions, 
viz. the vnllev of the Brahmaputra on the riortli, 
that of the ourma on the south, and between 
these two valleys are mountain regions ruuniiig 
east and west, which form the waterslied of the 
two basins, and help, with numerous streams, to 
swell the waters of two of the largest rivers which 
at the present day form the chief means of coni- 
mimicatioD. On the night of the ociisus, there 
were 3899 boats on the rivers, with 20,301 persons 
on board. The people are thus distributed : — 


Surma valley 2,258,434 

Brahmaputra valley, . . , 2,249,185 

Oaebar Hill tracts, . 24,433 

Garo I) f» • > 85,635 

KhaHflya and Juintia do., 169,360 

Naga llills, . . . 1,380 

„ „ tracts, . . 93,000 373,807 
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There are 105*34 personB to the square mile ; 
but there is much waste land ; the density ranged 
from 9*91 per square mile in North Oachar Hills to 
861*95 in Sylhet. 

The Brahmaputra valley has been the scene of 
frequent revolutions, by which one tribe has 
succeeded to another, and each has left its traces 
on the character and physique of the present in- 
habitants, who have Ahom, Chutiya, Koch, Bodo, 
and Aryan blood largely in their veins. They are 
a proud, haughty, and indolent people, and have 
been inclined to use opium in excess. 

Hindu missionaries are largely and actively 
engaged in proselytizing. The chief of the propa- 
ganda are Gosains from Nadya and Kanouj. A 
few of the Kamrup Gosain marry, but those of 
Upper Assam are celibates of the Vaishuava sect, 
living in monasteries (shatra) with their temple 
in the centre, and the cells of their chief followers, 
to the number sometimes of several hundred, dis- | 
posed in order around it. There are also some I 
Kolita missionaries. | 

The ChutWa, Koch, and Rajbansi have accepted ' 
Hinduism. The Madhahi« Malialia, Kabha, Sarania, 
Totila are semi-Hinduized ; but the Garo, Hajong, 
Kachari, Lalung, and Mech remain in their own 
faiths. 

The Kachari chiefly worship the Bathau or the 
Siju (Gharbura), a species of euphorbia (E. anti- 
quorum). A plant of it is kept in every courtyard 
as their tutelary deity, called Siju-Gohain, and is 
carefully protected by a fence of split bamboo. 
Offerings are made of rice, eggs, chickens, and 
goats. Other of their deities are Mainau, who pro- 
vidcjs food and drink ; Khober (? Kuvora), the god 
of wealth ; Hasung Madai, the traveller's god ; with 
Dalah, Gabang, Hagrani, Madai, sylvan deities ; 
and Daini Madai, gods of the waters. 

The Deori or Deoshi is their divine, who iu 
sickness and peace makes offerings of salt, rice, 
pulse, eggs, chickens, pigeons, goats, pigs, to the 
wrathful deity, and works himself up into a state 
of hysteria. 

Other tribes named are the Aka on the borders, 
the Kolita and Kaibarth in the valley. 

The Muhammadans also are actively proselytiz- 
ing, and their numbers are 1,317,022. 


I. Bodo Tribes, viz.- 


Chiiiiya, . . . 60,232 

Oaro, .... 23,373 

Hjd‘»ng. • . • . 4,364 

Kachari Baraphisa, 281,61 1 

Koch 230,382 

Lalung, .... 47,650 

Madhahi, Kam- 
tali, lloremia, . 13,159 


Mahalia, . . 
Meoh, . . . 
Mikir or Arlcng, 
Habha, . . . 

Kajbansi, . . 

Sarania, . . 
Totila, . . . 


6,198 

67,890 

77,765 

5<i,499 

106,376 

4,718 

2,539 


Abor, . 
Ahom, . 
liorahi, 
Daila, 


II. , Shan Tribes, viz. — 


X'ori, 


821 
179,314 

. 649 


Kbamti, Kamjang, 
Aitonia, Vani- 
Nora, Phakial, . 2,883 

Miri, 60 clans, . 25,636 

Shan 275 


Bhutia, . . . . 

KhoHsi, . . . * 

Kuki, . . . . 

Laiigam, . , . 
Mulla, . . . . 

Man, . . . . 

Maiiipuri, . . . 
Msitak (Moran), . 


III. Other Tribes. 


1,340 
104,830 
10,812 
1,895 
1,239 
. 282 
19,823 
. 220 


Mishmi, 

Naga, . 

Nepalese, 

Bantal, . 

Santeng, 

Singpho, 

Tiperah, 


. 685 
104,650 
3,il9] 
7,397 
47,815 
1,774 
3,984 


Most of the other races in this provkicc arc 
represented iu other iwrts of India. 


On the Northern Assam frontier are found, in 
the following order from east to west, the Aka, 
Bor, Abor, Doffla, Miri, and Mishmi. 

On the Southern Assam frontier we have the 
numerous Naga and Singpho dialects, the Mikir 
and Angami, the languages of the Khassya and 
Jaintia hillmen, the Boro in Gachar, and the Garo 
in the hills of that name. 

Abor and Bor-Abor tribes occupy the hills 
between the Subansiri and Dihang rivers, and 
extend to the east. They are powerful tribes. 
The Abor have a Morang or town hall in each of 
their villages, which is occupied nightly by all the 
bachelors, and a proportion of all the married 
men ; that at Membu was 200 feet long, and had 
16 or 17 fireplaces. They call themselves Padam. 
The term Abor is said by Colonel Dalton to mean 
barbarous. It is applied particularly to the hill 
races on the southern slopes of that portion of the 
great Himalayan range between the Dihang and 
Subansiri rivers. 

The Manipur State has an area of 8000 square 
miles, and a population numbering 221,070. It 
is a hill country, sparsely occupied, with 27 in- 
habitants to the square mile. The bulk of the 
Manipuri of the valley claiming a Kshatriya descent 
(130,892) have embraced Hinduism. The men 
are indolent, and leave the out-door work to 
the women and to slaves. The Koi arc of slave 
descent. The hill tribes number 85,288. The 
non-Hindu tribes have about 300 deities to whom 
tliey sacrifice. 

BOMBAY. — The Bombay Presidency of 
British India is under the rule of a Governor 
and Council, composed of natives of Great 
Britain, and for legislation there is a Council 
in which Europeans and natives of India as- 
semble. These two bodies have jurisdiction 
over an area of 124,516 square miles, in pro- 
vinces extending between lat. 13° 15' and 28° 12' 
N., and long. 66° 43' and 70° 28' E., and over 
the fortified promontory of Aden in Arabia, 1 600 
miles away to the west, in lat. 12° 45' N., and 
long. 45° 4' E. The physical features of the 
provinces in the area hero indicated are of a 
widely different character, and they include 
portions of British territory mixed with several 
poBsessioiiB of Indian princes. 


British Territory. 



Area. 
Bq. ni. 

Popula- 

tion. 


Area. 

hq. III. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Oiijemt, 

Koiikuii, 

Dt'Uhau, 

10,158 

0,001 

37,4071 

16,800{ 

48,014 

2,867,731 

2,287,287 

6,315,12.3 

2,807,254 

2,413,823 

BonihayCity 
and Itfland, 

22 

773,190 

W. Ciiimra, . 
Binil, . . . 

Total, . 

124,122 

16,454,414 

Aden, . . 

11-6 

43,800 


Cutch, . . 
I'alanpur, . 
Maliikaitia, 
Kattyawar, 
Utiwakuuta, 
CantUay, . 
Narukut, . 
Burnt, . . 
Jauhar, . . 
Jutviira, 
Hiiwaiitwart 
T)ic Dungs, 


Feudatory States. 


Arcii. 

' «>00 
8,000 
11,040 
20,550 
4,702 
850 
14S 
1,220 
684 
1125 
000 
8,840 


Popula- 

tion. 


612,0841 

670,4781 

517,485 

2.843,800 

643,462 

60.074 


48,6601 
To.soir 
174, 4S« 
00,27(1 


[Hatara 
Jaghira, 
l-Vkalkot, . 
Kolhapur, . 
V Mahrattii 
Jaghira, 
0,440|3avanur, 
77,tfS;«Khairpur, 


[Tot Feud. , , 
rot.BritiNh,| 

lOrand Tot. 


Area. 

Popula- 

tion. 

3,314 

818,687 

408 

68.040 

2,810 

800,189 

2,734 

623,768 

70 

14,763 

0,109 

129,163 

73,768 

6,941,249 

124,122 

10,464,414 

107,876 

23,895,068 


Homhuij dill, with its great populatioD, is ou 
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an Island which has been joined io the mainland 
by means of a causeway. 

The Konkan and North Canara districts are 
chiefly in the lowland between the ghats and the 
sea, with an ample rainfall of 100 inches. The 
seaboard has seyeral small harbours, and the 
people are Ashing and seafaring races. In the 
Northern Konkan, the country between the hills 
and the coast is a mass of low ranges, and culti- 
vation is carried on on the steep slopes of the 
hills and in the intervening valleys. In the 
southern part of the Konkan, the hills approach 
the sea, leaving little room for agriculture, but 
there are many small harbours with Asher races. 

Oujerat, with the valleys of the Sabarmati and 
the Main, and the lands in the lower course of 
the Tapti and Nerbadda, excepting in its east 
and north-east, is a Aat country, with a good soil. 
Its rainfall, 37 inches, is scant Its people, iu 
their castes and occupations, differ more than 
in any other part of India. There are numerous 
alx)riginal races, some of them landowners, some 
in a servile condition, with several aboriginal and 
forest tribes of whom there is no tradition. The 
area of Gujerat is 10,158 square miles, arranged 
into the Ave districts of Ahmadabad, Baroach, 
Kaira, Panch-Mahals. and Surat. The low-lying 
alluvial tract around the coast of Gujerat 
occupied by Rajput tribes, and by Gujar, Kathi, 
Koli, and Kunbi. In its southern districts the 
most numerous of the aboriginal clanses are the 
Chaudria, the Duria, and the Bhil of the Dang. 

The Dekhan province is wholly on the table- 
land of the Peninsula plateau, 1500 to 1800 feet 
above the sea, and is occupied largely by the 
Mahratta race. It is covered with the regur or 
black cotton soil, of inexhaustible fertility, but 
in its eastern part the rainfall is always so scant 
and uncertain that the tract is known as the 
famine belt. Its districts are Ahmadnaggur, 
Kandesh, Nasik, Satara, Sholapur, and Poona, 
37,081 square miles. Bombay Dekhan is the 
name applied only to all that part of the table- 
land stretching from the ghat range eastward 
to the llvderabad and British possessions. 

The Kamatic is partly above and portly below 
the ghats ; ^ the greater portion of it is included 
between the river Kistua and the Tumbudra. Its 
inhabitants speak the Canarese language, and 
irrigate with the aid of tanks. In its south-west 
corner there are valuable forests, and cultivation 
is carried on iu patches interspersed with forest. 
It includes the revenue districts of Belgaum, 
Canara, Dharwar, and Kaladgi, 18,8CU square 
miles. 

Sind is in the valley and delta of the Indus. 
It is tho most northerly portion of the Bombay 
Presidency, is a highly arid region, but is fairly 
cultivated by means of canals led from the Indus 
river. Its population is of a very mixed character, 
differing iu race, in religion, and in cusloius and 
habits. 

In this presidency are some of tho largest towns 
of India — 

124,000 


Ahmadabail, . 
Ahmadnaggur, 
Belgaum, 
Bijapur, 
Bombay, 
Baroach, 
Dhulia, 


30.000 

32.000 

12.000 

773,196 

37.000 

18.000 


Nailiod, . 
Naiik, . 
Foodh, . 
Satara, . 
Sholapur, 
Surat, . 


28,000 

24.000 
120,662 

20.000 

50,000 

107,000 


The island formed part of the dower of Catherine 
of Briganza, queen of Charles n., who in 1668 
transferred it to the English E. 1. Company, on 
an annual rent of £10. But from prehistoric 
times, people from the S.W. of Asia, of Egypt, 
and of Southern Europe have in succession been 
trafAcking in territories which are now under 
the jurisdiction of this presidency. Besides the 
aboriginal races whose advent is unknown, this 
presidency has descendants of Kathi, GeUs, 
Parthians, and Huns from High Asia. 

From the early yeara of the Christian era until 
the middle of the third century a.d., the Siuha 
or Sah were ruling at Sehore ; they were dis- 
placed by the Gupta, who in their turn fell 
before a native race ruling from Balabhi or 
W ullubhi, at tho foot of the bills of Chamardee. 
In 770, Wullubhipur, the present Wulleh, fell to 
a foreign race. From this time parts of this 
region were held by the Chaura (746-942), by the 
Solunki Rajputs, and Mahmud of Ghazni (1024), 
Shahab-ud-Diii (1174-1179), and Kutub-ud-Diii 
(1194) harassed the northern parts. The Wagela 
dynasty was ruling in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies ; in A.n. 1297, AHf Khan, brother of Ala- 
ud-Din, suddenly appeared with a large force, 
defeated Kurun of the Wagela race, took 
Anhiiwara. sacked Cambay, and destroyed Sidh- 
pur and Somnath. Anlnlwara had been to tho 
west of India what Venice became to Europe; 
but in 1411 Ahmad Shah abandoned A nhilwara, 
and occupied as his c.ipital Kuranawati, on the 
left bank of the Sabarmati. From that time till 
the opening years of the 19th century, the region 
has been an arena on which Dehli rulers, tho 
Rajputs, the Portuguese, the Mahratta dynasties, 
the Asof Jahi of Hyderabad, and the British have 
been striving for victory and dominion, each 
leaving some of its followers iu the territories. 

Its princes and chiefs in alliance with the 
British are about 3C3 in number. Their states 
have an area of 73,753 B(}iiare miles, and a popu- 
lation of 6,041,249; and the region between 
Kandesh and Sind, a distance of 400 miles, nearly 
all belongs to feudatory rulers. 

Bombay Native States. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Tl.tMM 


Bombay city is a creation of the British people. 


Kolhapur, . 
Cutoh (ex- 
clusive of 
tho Uunn), 
MnhtkanU 
Amiicy, . 
Siiui (Khair- 

At'ciicy, 
Palau pur. . 
Kewakanta, 
Catnbttj, . . 


Arra. 

Pi»j>uJa- 


Area. 

in. 

turn. 


bq ti). 

■"8,184 

802,091 

Suwnntwarl, 

000 


Jaiijini, . . 
S. Mahratta 

325 

0,500 

487,305 

Jnt^hira (8), 
Hal.ira 

2 734 

4,000 

447.050 

J.t;j;hini, . 

3,508 

Jaiiliar, . . 

584 

0,109 

127,000 

.SurutAgRiicy 
Savanur, . . 

1,081 

70 

20,a88 

2,312,029 

Nurukdt, 

148 

8,000 

502, 5Si; 

Kainlcah 


4,972 

605,782 

Daiiga (23 


850 

63,404 

Putty Btatua) 

8,840 


010,484 

417,295 

87.400 

124,808 

0,887 

47,088 


80,111 


Amongst these feudatories are their Highnesses 
the Gaokwar of Baroda, the Rao of Cutch, the 
Jam of Navanagar, the Thakur of Murvi, the 
Jetwa Rana of Porebandar, the Gohil Rawul of 
Hhownaggur, the Jhala ruler of Hulwud-Drangdra, 
tho Bbonsla raia of Kolhapur, the Nawabs of 
Cambay, Junsgnar, Janjira, and Savanur, with 
many great families in the Southern Mahratta 
country whose ancettors held high offices under 
the Peshwa. 

Tho 1881 census of the Hindus shows 716 
castes i#i 11,438,083 persons. There are 147 
subdivisions of the 650,880 Brahmans. The 
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AV'ania or Banya, 391,288 in nuinber, have 6S 
subdivifiionB. The Jains, who number 216,033 
souls, have 81 sub-sections; and 1,133,927 Mu- 
hammadans arc said to have 233 sections. 


Main Castes, Bombay British Territory. 

lintisih Feudatory. Total. 
GC4,lll 346,787 

196,906 252,688 

170,302 271 

118,335 23,428 

1.34,656 23,376 

163,102 40,015 

472,167 118,393 

106,332 2,723 


Brahman, . 

Rajput, 

Agria and Mithagria, . 
Borad (Bedor), 
Bhandari, . 

Chamar or Khaliti 
Dhangar, . 

Dubla, 

Kunbi, Mahratta, 
Kuiibi, I^wa, 

JCunbi, K.'idwa, 

Koli, Mahratta, 

Koli, Talabda, 

Koli, Konkani, 

Koahti, 

l\)ticr (Kumhar) 
Lingact, 


2,403,059 1,082, .509 
215,928 1G6.74C 


100,365 

244,146 

639,141 

120,006 

78,586 

124,405 

261,799 

234,303 


69,252 

22,384 

637,208 

6,943 

20,258 


1,011,108 

449,594 

170.673 
141.763 
158,632 
203,117 
696,560 
109,05.5 

4,485.56« 

382.674 
159,617 
266,530 

1,276,349 

126,949 

98.844 


210,280 472,079 


Mali, . 

Mhang, 

252,141 

25,258 

277,399 

161,970 

32,703 

194,673 

Mhar, . 

8.52,523 

345,207 

1,197,730 

Bancliamaali, 

288,875 

2,371 

291,346 

Barit, . 

58,107 



Reddi, 

58,382 

11,412 

69, *794 

Ooldiimith, . 

130,486 

39,306 

160,792 

Teli and Ghanchi, 
Wanjari (Briujari), 

175,841 

12,791 

188,632 

105,885 

2,474 

108,3.59 

Other Hindus, . 

2.316,332 



Aborigines, viz. Bhil, 

341,631 

20(\072 

542,606 

Foresters, Thukur, . 

30*2 

7.776 

8. 078 

Warli, . 

8,397 

54,787 

6.3,181 

Kathodi, . 

4,478 

4,497 

8.975 

Other Aborigines, 

207,867 

101,184 

309,051 

Muhuminaduutt, . 

3,021,131 

7r>3,329 

3,774,460 


Bhangi, . . 
Bbarwad, . 
Bhut. . . 

Bhattia, . . 
Bliui, . . 
Burua, . . 

(Jaoli, . . 

. . 

Gujar, . . 
Gular waiiia, 
Uiuopaik , . 
Hat gar, 
Kabligar, . 


Other castes, viz. — 


. 43,688 
. 31,675 
. 15,067 
. 13,193 
. 48,398 
, 10,199 
. 36,560 
. 33,851 
. 31,817 
. 32,693 
. 43,061 
. 16,246 
. 20,347 


Kaiimthi, . . , 11,153 

Karliudo Brahman, 23,010 
Kayasth Parbhu. 13, <>66 
KUatri, .... 30,9(*»8 
Koli Chunwalia, . 43,S‘if> 

Mach’bi, , . . 29,99r» 

I'anchttli, . . . 39,148 

Kuinuai, . . . 43,037 

Babari, .... 22,810 
Hmlar, .... 44,317 

Sali, 46,681 

Wnghri, . . . 32,051 


Tile trading classts of the Bombay rresidency 
arc the Bhattia, Gujar wania, Gujerati, Jain, 
Koukani wania, I^ohana, Mahrati wania, IJnpu.t, 
Marwari wania. The Luhaim are chielly in iSiud, 
with a small number in Gujerat, Tlic liome of 
the Bhattia is in Cutch, a few in GnjcTat, and in 
some numbers in Bombay city. AVania is a geiicrfd 
term applied to all traders, and there are Gujar 
tratlcrs from Gujerat. The Gujerati imrehanlH are 
tlie most widely spread of all this trading cluhs, and 
are styled Wania, Khedayada, Lad, Afodii, Mar- 
wari, and SrimalL The Bhattia, Jain, and Parsec 
are keenly engaged in trade ; as also are the Bohra, 
the Khoja and Mchman Muhammadans. 

Agriculturists are Kunbi, Koli, Jaiigarn, Agria, 
Bhaiidari, Dubla, Lingaet, Fancham}^uli, Hale- 
uaik, Ihuldi, Mali, Mahratta, and Badar. The 
Kadava Kunbi are very (tarticular as to their 
intermarriages. But when a suitable nmteh 
for a girl cannot bo found, she is married to a 
bunch of flowers, which are afterwards thrown 
into a well. She is then a widow, and can be 
married with the natra rites. Or she is married 


to a married man, on the agreement that he 
divorce her on completion of the ceremony, and 
she can then be ro-marricd by the natra cere- 
mony. 

Under the native governments, each of the 
village communities in the Dekhan had a portion 
of ground attached to it, under the control of the 
inhabilants. They were paid from different sources, 
in some from Meras lauds, in others from Gairan 
or Gutkooli and Iimm lands. In the Dekban and 
Cuniatic tuble-land, the oflices of the headman 
and atroutit:int, ah nlso those of the minor mem- 
Inrs of the municipality, are hereditary; but in 
Nurth Kouknn and (iujerat, the appointments are 
by Hclei tion. I’lie village system has a deep root 
among the Malirattiis. 

In Kolaha, the village menial, he who watches 
the gates and preserves the boundary marks, is 
the chief. The usual members of the village staff 
are the sonar, kasar, sutar (carpenter), teli, darzi, 
lohar, kumhar (potter), chamar, muchi, hajatn 
(barber), j»arit (wtisherrnan), mhar, and mhang. 

The sht fdierd races arc the Bharwad, Briujari, 
Dhangar, Gaoli, Gol, Gras, Kumbar, and Kabaii. 

The seafaring and Jisher tribes arc the Ainbi, 
Bhoi, Gabit, Kharwa, Mach'hi, Mangala, and 
Moger. 

The chief forest tribes arc returned as under; — 


ForiHt. 

Mulos. 

15'MiqIch. 

Total. 

(’hodru, 

17,276 

17,189 

34,465 

Dhoiliu, 

2»i,25i ; 

27,625 

.53,879 

<I;imtlm, I 

4, *253 

4,159 

8,412 

N.tikuilii, ! 

12, 71 ’.3 1 

13,526 1 

20,289 


Hut lubidcK tlu'i’e are the Hliil, Kathodi, Thukur, 
ami Warli. 

The (ihongmc-^ returned as numbering 662,678, 
are chiefly in ilie Punch Mahal district, where 
they foirn 30 j)er cent, of the population; in the 
Thar and I’arkar they arc 23 [ler cent. ; in both 
Thana and Sunit they form 19 per cent; in Kuud- 
esh, 14 6 per cent. ; in Nasik, 10; and in Baroach, 
9 per cent. Of their total number, 661,317 are 
illiterate, viz. 284,607 illiterate males, and 276,810 
illiterate female.s. 

Famine, Amn/n//.— The rainfall in the Dckhan 
districts, always scant, at uncertain intervals even 
fiiil.H, and deailhs and famines result. About the 
year 1801, aggravated by wars, a severe famibo 
occurred, and in 1877 anotlier occurred, owing to 
another failure in the rains. In the latter year 
the famine area extended over nine districts in 
all. Three of these districts — Kandesh, Nasik, 
and Batura— showed some increase in 1881 on the 
population return of 1872; but the decrease in 
Ahmadiiuggur was 3*48 per cent. ; in Poona, 2*46 
p«r cent.; in Bholnpur, 19 02 per cent. ; in Bel- 
ganiii, 8*66 per cent. ; in DImrwar, 10*78 per cent. ; 
and in Kahulgi, 21*77. Tlie natural growth of 
the population, had it not been for the famine, 
should liave been about 8 per cent, on the jiopula- 
tionofl872. 



1S7S. 

IKSI. 

Actnnl 

DeercHsc. 

Ahiuadtiaggur, . . 
Poona, .... 
•Sholapur, , . . 

]U4gnum, . . . 

]>liui%vur, . . . 

Kahulgi, .... 

778, :W7 
921,353 
719,375 
944,985 
989,671 
816., 273 

751,228 

900,621 

582,487 

804,014 

882,907 

638,493 

27,100 

20,732 

136,888 

80,971 

106.76»4 

177,780 


! 5,169,994 

4,019,750 
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There was thus an actual dccreaRo of 650,244 
on the population of 1871, ami a decrease of 
963,845 on what the population should have been 
had it increased as in ordinary times. 

The Languages current in this presidency are 
about forty in number, but the following sixteen 
cultivated tongues are the vernaculars of twenty- 
one out of the twenty-three millions which form 
the total of the population : — 


Hindiiiiani, , 
Mahrati, . , 

Oujerati, . , 

Canarese, 
Bindi, . . 

Marwnri, . 
lialuchi, . 
Arabic, 
Persian, . , 
Portuguese, 


1,074,127 
0,286,608 
7.635,100 
408,234 
2,095,703 
192,074 
151,326 
. 10,498 
. 4,308 
. 4,260 


Gojitiofie or Konkani,46,742 

Tamil, . 


. 8,971 

Hindi, . 


. 20,274 

Tulu, . 


595 

Afncnn, 


. 2,088 

Turkish, 
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Cut chi, 


. 11.715 

Panjabi, 


. 24..301 

PuHhtu, 


. 8,925 

Telugu, 


l‘23,3r»7 


The other t<mgii(*fl spoken are Chinese, Eiifflish, 
French, Gorman, i^oinaU, Spanish, Swe^lish, Ben- 
gttli. 

Religion . — The Hindus of the Bombay Presidency 
recognise themselves as worshippers at particular 
shrines, and the only prornincJ^t k-Us arc the 
Walabha-Chanya, the Swanii-Naraiyan, and the 
Lingaet. 

The village deities are Kandi Rao or ICandoba, 
Venkoba, Vittoba, Ganpati, Hanuman, and 
Bhyroba. The Nag serpent and Hanuman images 
are in every village south ti> the Tumbudra. But 
the Mahratta are largely ppirit-worshippers, and 
blooti sacrifices are frequent. At Chinchor, near 
Poona, a Brahman family claim to bo an it>carna- 
tion of Ganosa. Krishna was accidentally killed 
near Pattun. Hi.s ashes are entombed there, and 
with the temples at Dwaraka arc largely visited. 
The sun-worship continues there, an ^ with it that 
of the lingam. The Jaina sect have the holy 
sites of Shatrunji, near Palitana, Gorakhiiath, 
Aha, Sita, Girnar, Gop-nath, etc. At Somnath or 
Soineswara is a famed lingam temple, which was 
lately rebuilt by Ahalya Bai, widow of liolkai. 
The PuTiee tcmplee arc chiefly at Bombay ami 
Surat. They are mean ptrnctures compared with 
those of the Jaina sect, wlio delight in raising 
beautiful fanes for their sainted Tirthankar«5. 

On the Gimar mount is the Bhairava J’hap rock, 
from which devotees were wont to throw them- 
Ktives; and the rock on which Asoka^s edicts arc 
cut is at the entrance of the valley which leads to 
the base of the mountain, from the Junogarh 
side. 

The Brahmans are largely of Aryan descent, and 
differ chieflv in their lineage from founders of 
families. They might therefore be supposed to 
incline towaros assimilation. Yet the Gujerati 
Brahmans alone have eighty subdivisions. 

The Brahmans of Maharashtra are Deshast or 
Dekhanist, Kokaiiist, Karhadd, and Dcorukba. 

Those of Gujerat are the Audich, Anawala, 
Mewida, Modh, and Nagar. 

The Gaur Brahmans arc the Saraswat, Sashtekar, 
Shenvi, and Kauaujia (Kanyakubja). 

The Havik are Canara Brahmans, and cultivate. 

Deshast or Dekhani Brahmans include mostly 
tho'^e of the table-land in the Dekhan and Canara 
above the ghats. The Matrayani and Madhyandini 
are of Kandesh and Nasik, and the Palsd Brah- 
mans of N. Konkan. 

The Konkanist Brahman, also calle<l Chiipawan, 
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whorose to fame in the tinu^sof tliePcsh was, mostly 
belong to the Konkan and Poona. They are a 
highly intellectual race. 

Jam religion istii are proportionallv numerous in 
Cutch, in the northern statcp of (bijerat, paiticu- 
lariy in Ahmadabad. In Kolhapur and the Southern 
Mahratta country, many of the peasantry belong 
to this sect. The sect have aboi.it eigtity sub- 
•hvisions. The Oswal or Humbad, the Porwnl 
and Shrimali are the chief. Jain husbands in 
Gujerat marry into Hindu families. The Hindu 
wife, while in her husband’s home, conforms to 
hiB ritual ; but on the many occasions on which 
she revisits her father’s family", she reverts to the 
rites of her ancestors. 

The Muhammadans number 3,021,112. They 
arc known os the Shaikh, Say y id, Pathan, ami 
Moghul ; but in tlnur religions they are of Sunni 
•uni t!)lii;\h sects. The Sunni arc followers of the 
four corninentUorB of the Koran, llanafi, Rhafai, 
Hanbali, and Malik i. TJutc are several Shiah 
sects, the more prominent of its branches being 
the Khoji, Bohra, and Mehrnau. One section of 
the Khoja follow's th.e representative of Hasan-u^- 
S'.lh'Ji, the Shaikh-ul-.labi ur Old Man of the 
^iOuntaiil of tlie times of the Crusaders, whom 
they regard as an incarnation of Ali. About a d. 
1480, a large body of liiiidus of Cutch adopted 
this religion. Their leader, Aga Ali Shah, resides 
m Bombay, and succeeded his father, Aga Khan, 
a claimant for the Persian throne, who, after 
being driven from Persia, was long a Bombay 
resident. 

The Bohra are a numerous, widespread, and 
wealthy sect. Their chief apostle, Dai or Mallah, 
resides in Surat. He names Ids succ<*3Sor. Those 
of Ahmadabad arc of the Sunni sect. 

The Shiah Bohra of Surat, those trading in 
Bombay, and a few others, are highly trained in 
the yernaciilur language of their own locjility, and 
also in Urdu and Arabic. 

The Mehman are cul tivators, shopkeepers, artisans. 
They are believed to be conveitp, from Hinduism. 
They are distributed through the Kurachee dis- 
trict. 

In Sind, the Malik and the Mol Islam are other 
divisions, and in Aden are the Imamya and 
Zaidiya. 

Fakirs arc Muhammadan devotees; among them 
the fakir or darvesh belong to several schools, the 
Azad, Banawa, Chishti, Iraq, Rafai, Jalalia, Kad- 
aria, Kalandaria, and Madaria. The founder of 
the last-moDtioned school, Shah Modor, lived in 
Makbanpur, 60 miles from Lucknow. The Kad- 
aria take their name from Abdul Kodar, Jalani, 
of Baghdad ; Jalal Bokhari of Bahawulpur 
founded the Jalalia, and the Azad are a section of 
the Jalalia, and are celibates ; and the Kalandari 
claim as their founder Bu Ali Kalandar, whose 
tomb is held in great reverence. 

More than CO per cent, of the Muhammadans 
reside in Sind. The Muhammadans are largely 
converts from some of the Hindu tribes, and 
descendants of immigrants from the adjoining 
districts of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, the Panjab, 
and the Indian desert. 

The Parsees are a prominent, thoimh not a 
numerous body of the population. They bare 
separated, on very unimportant points, into two 
sects, pne of those, the Kadimi, or old Arm, reokon 
by the old Persian era, which is a month earlier 
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than that used by the Shahansbnhi, Sliensoi, or up ; the rejoicings last five days^ during which 
Ra^^ini, who fornj 92 per cent.pf the sect. the couple, smeared with turmeric, remain seated 

The Jews take a humble position, largely artisans, on the ground. They bury their dfead. 
masons, carpenters. They came from the Persian The Bhatoo^ Doomur, or Khelati are a wandering 
Gulf or Arama in the 15th or 16th century. They race of acrobats, who arrange themselves into 
call themselves Ban-Msrail. twelve sections, and move about in the districts 

The Aomeles# 6rol‘e7i and predatory sections of Aurangabad and Ahmadnaggur southwards to 
of the Dekhan population have received much Hurrihur in Mysore. Thd men seldom exceed 
attention from several writers. five feet in height, and the women proportionally 

In 184.S, the Editor furnished to Jameson's smaller. At the period of adolescence, the young 
Edinburgh Journal notices of the homeless tribes men and women are perfect models for the 
of the ^uthern Mahratta country. In 1852, sculptor. BesidoB performing as athletes, the 
Captain liarvey, of the Bombay police, described men exorcise demons from those possessed, and 
seventy-one races wandering in that presidency; the young women arc devoted to the gotls, Knn- 
and in the following year, Major Douglas (Iraham doba at Chinclior, near Poona, being usually re- 
enumerated thirty-eight of the moving conifntin- sorted to. When the girl is about five years 
ities in the Kolhapur territory, additional to those old they lay her at the feet of the deity, and 
described by Captain Harvey. Little more than she becomes a Murli devotee. Most of their 
the names of these can find room here. feats consist of leaping over or climbing up a 

The extend along the western part of the bamboo. They sustain severe injuries; an old 
Dekhan plateau in all its extent, from the Tapti to man of 60 years of ago recollected having 
Mysore. The Beder attained their highest power actually seen four people killed, and innumerable 
about the 16th century. Harponhully, in the injuries of otliers, by falls from the bamboo. 
Bellary district, was founded by two brothers, one His own right elbow-joint had been crushed. They 
of whom married a daughter of the Polygar chief usually Uike a partner from amongst the devoted 
of Chittuldrug. In a.d. 1517, Kaidrug was given women, who have grown too old to perform, 
to a Heder chief who built the present fort. There They profess to worship Narnyan, but the bamboo 
nro now two Beder chiefshipa, Zorapur and Gur- with which they perform is the chief object of 
gunta, to the south of Sholapur. Until early in their adoration ; when cut down they have it 
the 19th century, the Beder in tho Southern consecrated, and term it Gunnichari or chief, 
Mahratta country were under a Naik, who held the and in their asscmblicR or Panchaits it is erected 
fortified village of Ghikuldini, at the foot of the in their midst. They have no other idols, but 
western hills ; they were eminently predatory, they visit the shrines of Ellama, Tulsidas, Bhawani, 
tillage extending no farther than around their Dnwal Malik Peer, .and Nursoba. They bury 
houses. They arc a simple-mannered race, civil their dead, place food at tho head of the grave, 
and good-humoured, and communicative, but very and draw favourable omens, 
poor. Tho ancestor of tho Zorapur chief aided The llhattia and Banya of Mandavi and other 
Aurangzeb in the siege of Bijapur, for which he parts of Cutch have been trading since many 
was rewarded with the title of raja, and was made centuries in Africa and Arabia, and were largely 
a mansabdar of 5000. They number 118,335 in engaged in the African slave trade. Tho sailors 
the Bombay Presidency, and in all India 171,269 of Mandavi are bold and skilful, and their pilots 
is the return. The Berad, 263,896. famed for their skill and daring. 

The Bhaoriy or Him Shikari, or Him Pardi, are The Bh\l of Ajinir, Central Provinces, Hydcr- 
a migratory race of fowlers and hunters, who are abad, and Rajputana number 141,972 ; and in the 
to be seen in most parts of the Peninsula. They Bombay Presidency 341,634, chiefly in Kandt sh, 
snare game and wild animals of all kinds, jackals, Panch Mahal, Nasik, Thur and Parkar, and 
foxes, wolves, leopards, tigers. They are of short Ahmadnaggur. In the western districts they are 
stature, black and shrivelled, greatly wanting in known as the Kale Puruj (black men), also as 
intelligence, and timid in their intercourse with the Dubla (slender). North of the Nerbadda, in 
people in the towns to which they bring their cap- tho Bhil niarriages, the groom takes tho bride on 
tures for sale. The women earn a little by selling his shoulder and dances round a fire ; it is called 
antidotes for snake-bites and scorpion stings, — the Ghora-natch. Bhil clans are in a state of great 
simple roots and parts of the animals they kill ; moral transition. They were bold plunderers, 
and the jackal's horn, a projecting part of the their national weapon tho bow. Those located 
fronted bone, is eagerly purchased from them as a between the Tapti and the Satpura Hills are 
charm against the evil eye. They are in all parts known as the Wah-wih or Wa-sa-weh. The Bhil 
of India, but chiefly in Marwar. They nave worship the image of a horse, named Baba Deo 
several tribes, I^thor, Mewar, Ghauhon, Sawandia, Ghora. 

Korbiar, and Kodiara. They dwell in distinct The Bhoiy fishers, palanquin-bearers, and sea- 
hunting-munds, generally with rivers as bound- men, extend across the Peninsula from Bengal to 
aries, and have hereditary chiefs, termed Haulia, Bombay, wedged in between Aryan and Kolarian 
who assembles the tribe on occasions. One nortion races in their north, and Gond, Teling, Mahratta 
of the reward for capturing tigers is allottea to the races in the south. Mr. Plowden supposes them 
river deity ; the forest deity has another. They to be the Besta of Madras, 867,904; states 11,019 
are wretchedly poor, with a few rags for clothing, are in Bcrar, and 46,134 in Hyderabad, but does 
but they steal from fields and grain-pits ; and not mention the 48,398 whom Mr. Baines returns 
the settled population think they are wealthy, from Bombay. 

When the beard first appears, it and the hair The CAamar, 163, 102 souls, are tanners, curriers, 
of the bead is cut once annually, for five success- and shoemakers. Their name is derived from tho 
ive years, but afterwards it is left unshqro. Hindi word for leather. The Cbamar are known 
Their girls arc married about the time theyg^w as the Sultungar, Huralbukht, Dubali, Woji, Chour, 
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ParadoBh. The SuUungar dye and Bell sheep- 1 
Bkins ; the Paradosh work in tent-makinp, etc* 
The higher rank Chamar make shoes ; the Hural- I 
bukhtdyc skins red, and make fihoes; the Dubali, 
^Voji, and Chour make bridles, pakhale, w-ater- 
bags, and eat animals that have died of disease. 

The Dubali section of the Chamar are 10,224 
according to the 1871 census, but the memor- 
andum placed before Parliament showed 78,000 
Dubali in the Surat district. 

Dohor or Dhor, Kutai, or Duphgar, dye Bkins 
of horned cattle, and are leather- workers, make 
pakhals, mot or well buckets, dol or hand buckets; 
the Kutai are cobblers, tent - workers, and cat 
diseased animals, as also do the Duphgar, who 
make leather oil bottles. 

The Chamar of llombay reckon as sections, the 
Chonr, Dubali, Huralbukht, Paradosh, Sultungar, 
and IVoji. They arc all tanners, curriers, shoe- 
makers, and Baddiers, and all of them cat animals 
that have died of disease. 

T1 e Dhcr arc the great labouring class of the 
Dek’ian, cand seem to hav(’ been its first proprietors. 
They wore returned in 1881 as 110,010, and the 
Mhnr and Dhcr 1,107,780, and these two are 
supposed to be identical. In physical appearance 
Dlier, Mhar, Mala, Parayan, Chandal, Kahar, and 
Ilolar are identical, and number in all India 
10,00)0,789. 

Gujnr , — Dekhan people designate as Gujar all 
persona from Gujerat. The Duria race of Gujerat 
make their temples of cotton trees, around which 
they raise upright stones in rows or in circles. 

The women of the Chaudria race of Gujerat 
dispose imraonse strings of cowries around their 
head and neck. They are dreaded as witches, 
and in 1836 iiumbora of them were to be seen 
deprived of their noses as a proveution of witch- 
craft. 

Jharija, a Rajput clan ruling in Cutch, are 
^read through dutch, Gujerat, and Kattyawar. 
They have until recently been largely given to 
infaiiticiflo. They get wives from the daughters 
of the Jhala, Wagel, Sodha, and Gohil Rajputs. 
In 1818, Cantain M‘Murdo estimated the num- 
bers of the Jharija in Cutch at 12,000 persons, 
of whom only 30 were women. They killed girls 
to avoid paying for them heavy marriage portions. 
In the BoniDay Feudatory States, the females were 
120,357 to 132,331 males. In British provinces, 
93,722 to 103,184 males. The Rao of Cutch, the 
Jam of Navanagar, and Thakur of Murvi are 
Jharija, and it was the Murvi chief who, in Colonel 
WalkePs time, 1818, was the first to discontinue 
infanticide. 

Kaikari^ Hind., Mahu., Tam., Tel., Kaikadi, 
are makers of baskets from stems of cotton plants 
and palm leaves, but are all predatory. 

Kattyawar people consist of Ahir, Koli, Kunbi, 
Lohan^ Mhcr, Mehman, Rajputs, Robart, and 
numerous 14tth ammadan tribes from Sind, Makran, 
Baluchistan, Arabia, Miana from Cutch, Badhel, 
Wagher of OKamundel and Sindi called Bawur. 
The Wagher of Dwaraka with the Badhail of 
Aramra were long the terror of these seas. In 
1803, 1858, and 1859 they repulsed British 
troops,, but in 1868 (^th May) the place was 
storm^, and their chief fell 

Kattyawar Babria, a peasant tribe, give their 
name to the Babria district 

The Kofi, 2,219,540, are scattered from Raj- 


putana to iho Boiitbcrn part of the Muhratta 
country ; 

Miihratta, . . , 881,014 | llcrar, .... :I0,398 

Ajmir, 2r>0 j Uyderabad, . . 213,000 

Baroda 429,688 1 

Koli are spread from the Thur and neighbour- 
hood of Siud to Goa, and ea.stward to the Bhima. 
The Koli of Gujerat, up to the early part of the 
19th century, were a restless, turbulent race, 
despising agriculture, and living by plunder. 
Their chiefs were Rahtor, Chauban, Mukwana,etc., 
Rajputs who intermarried with the aborigines. 
The Dubla Koli, up to 1886, wcce mostly 
hereditary slaves. One proprietor in S. Gujerat 
had 300 of them. Their owners employed them 
in fishing and husbandry, and hired them out. The 
Dubla are now chiefly in the Broach and Surat dis- 
tricts, and in the latter district were largely Hali 
or predial slaves, hereditary serfs to families of 
colonizing Brahmans of tlie Anawala section. 
They are a little higher than the Dhodia in the 
social scale. 

Kaynsth^ the great seribc and writing class of 
all India, 2,159,818. More than half the writers 
of Bombay claim to be Kayastha. 

The MaddikpoVy as they caII themselves, arc a 
migratory race in the Southerti Mahratta coiititry, 
who arc known to the people as the Kili Kyuntur, 
the Kotabu. They are in general tall, well-made 
men, of an olive-yellow colour. They arrange them- 
selves into ten branches, — Avoti, Atdk, Naknar, 
Pachungya Ram, Sinda, Sarwar, Saskenc, Mohr- 
kar, Sengan, and Durwia, — and claim to be allied 
to the Koli or Barkar. Th<iy are beggars and 
fishers ; their women earn a little by tattooing 
the foreheads of Hindu women, from which tho 
tribe are called Putcha, and by knitting ; but the 
chief occupation of the men consists in exhibiting 
transparencies painted on deerskin in bright 
colours, representing the story of the Mahobha- 
rata, which they relate to admiring crowds. They 
have also dancing puppets. They dwell in closely- 
woven grass huts. Every morning they worship 
the transparencies. The bamboo box is placed on 
a spot freshly covered with cow-dung, the lid 
is opened, and a prayer made for daily food. 
They are not restricted to one wife. They catch 
fish. 

Mhang (161,970) of Kolhapur were long noto- 
rious for their wild, untameable habits, their great 
cunning, hardiness, and predilection for outrage 
and robbery. They have been known to refuse 
an offer for their daughter's hand because the 
young man was not an expert thief. They are illiter- 
ate, and make as their mark the figure of a knife. 
Many of their young women were devoted to 
the deity Kandoba as Murli, or attached as Jogini 
to the goddess Yellama, and on the 3d of Mangh- 
Wud (February) they were accustomed to parade 
the streets in a state of nudity in honour of the 
goddess. Their tutelary deity is Jagadamba. 

The Mhar and the Dher (852,523) of the 
Bombay Dekhan, the Parwari race of the lands 
below the ghats, the Molar of the Canarcse- 
speaking district, the Chandal of Bengal, the 
I Pariah of the Tamil country, the Kahar and the 
Mala of the Teling nation, assimilate in physical 
appearance. The Dher is the great labouring class 
of the Bombay Dekhan, and seem to have been its 
first owners. The numbers returned of these 
races are 10,069,739, viz. : — 
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Mhar» . . . 1,43$, 4 «r, Chandal, . . IJIO.OOS 

Dhcr. . . . 110,040 Kalmr, . . . 1,840,856 

Dhcr and Mhar, 1,11^/, 730 Holar, , . , . 447,421 

Parayan, , . 3,2tH),038 

None of al) U«rRc have accepted Brahmanism, but 
adhere to ftbamaniftt rites They reaide outside 
the villages, are labourers, weaving in the intervals 
of agricultural operations, are village servants and 
watchmen. They have general sections, and the 
Wusydong Mhar, the Tilwun, Wun, and Aduwun 
claim to have come from near Benares, and to be 
descended from a race \vhom they call Dong. 
They arc nearly all illiterate. 

The Miana of Mallia in Mucha Ka»^ta, on the 
banks of the Muchu river, have a Thakur, but 
own allegiance only to theii’ own Chowbatti? on 
heads of tribes. They arc of a turbulent dit*- 
poidtion. 

Mnrli , — Several of the Indiari races, the Dhan- 
gar, J)her,Mhaug, Koli, Mhar, and MRnunvera,and 
Ofcasionaliy (Vii!. the higbrv liindii castca, un-ir^r 
various vows, devote their girts to the gods. 
The deity to whom the girl is moro rretjuently 
vowed. IF. some incarnation of Siva or his con- 
sorts, A oougpt the ^ahratta fi ' } 'c 
western side of India, Kandoba is ihe nsual ,Siva 
avatar to whom Die girls ^re devoted, and his 
chief shrines are at .Jejuri, Khan:;pr.r near 
Bcdcr, and at Malligaon ; but other deities, or 
even a dagger, are objecta for their vows. The 
ordinaiy people believe that from time to time 
the sliadow of the god comes on the devotee 
(dco ki chaya ati, ang jmr), and possesses the 
devotee’s person (Murli ke ang ko bhar deti). 
These devotees aro cfdled Murli in Mahrat:, Jogmi 
or Jogntdsni in 0anar;iae, and Baeava in Tidugi*. 
They at times affect w> be or really are jx)8sofis»iJ, 
during which they rock the body, and people 
occasionally make offerings to them as to 
oracle or soothsayer, laying money at their feet, 
and await the possessing to hear a decision enur.' 
ciated. The female deity to whom those near the 
Bhima river are devoted, is YellamF ; th^ Bbuili 
race devote their Mmli to Mata. i^.>ys also arc 
devoted, and style*! AVaghia, from Wag, a tiger. 
Near Amraoti it is to Amba and to Kandoba that 
the Murli and the Wagbia are devoted. The 
Waghia docs nov aaxKiate with the Murli. At 
Amraoti, the p^onle say that Itandoba moves 
on Sunday particularly, and selects a clean tree 
(clean Murli), whose body he dlls. 

Papgi of Gujerat must not be omitted. Their 
skill in tracking footmarks has acquired for them 
great fame. 

The Ramuai^ 43,087, are found in all the dis- 
tricts westward from Telingana to the edge of the 
Western Ghats. They call themselves Boy ill or 
Boiggia. They claim to have three sections, as 
under : — 

1. Bhaka. 1 2. Holga. 

a* Ohanhan. e, Boray. I 3. Behdar. 

A Jadtt. d. OurguL | 

Though they have adopted Mahrati, they pre- 
serve a few words of Uieir original Telugu for 
purjposes of crime. 

lue Ramusi have continued predatory for about 
600 years. When Ala<ud-Din Hnuw Qangui 
Bahmani (a.d. 1347-1868), heading the revolted 
troops of the empire, assumed sovereignty, and 
made war on the Hindu oouutriee that enciimled 
the kingdom of Kulburga, the Ramusi seem to 


have Dren detached ft*om the Tiding nation, and 
to have fet first settled among the fertile valleys 
of Maharashtra around Kuttow, Musswur, Mal- 
louni, Nalgand, the hill fort of Mainianghar in 
Mandesh, and east of Satara and the town of 
J’hnUt)n, and now they aro found scattered 
from Hyderabfvd westwards ; and the valleys of 
the Maun, Necra, Bhima, and Peera rivers, with 
the hills and plains in the vicinity, the districts of 
Satara, Poona, and Ahmadnaggur, give shelter t<» 
their descoijdunts, who are thus scattered through 
a region lying between lat. 17® and 20° N., and 
long. 73° 40' and 75° 40' E. But in this wide 
pxUmt 40,000 is perhaps the utmost number of 
I their people. They are generally ill-favoured, 
j but not dark coloured, short statured, but 
I muscular and capable of untiring labour. The 
vomcn are even more ill-favoured than Uie men, 
but are active and hardy, are very much attached 
to their children, and are strictly virtuous. They 
are ranflu istic, but their favoiiritf^ deity is Kan- 
doba or Kandi Bao, naiuedalso Mart 3nde, to whom, 
as also to Bhawaiii and llama, they made their 
vowp uith .ir plundering expeditions. 

; TIk B'aaka KniiiMhi kv <. haioy, active, and enter- 
prising, covetous, rapacious, and treacherous. 
From the tone of Sivaji they nlundered and were 
the ready iii.Htruments of rebellion, and successive 
rulers retail iated by massacring them on every 
opportunity. 'They were finally put down in 
18o2 by the British, when their leader Ooiniah 
was hanged on the 3d Februaiy. During the 
unqniot times of the Mahratta rule between 1790 
and 1818, they had gained head, and kept the 
country disturbed. They have now settled down 
husbandry, and some of them are employed as 
watchmen, an office which in several towns is 
hereditary, the Rakhwala being one of th.c muni- 
cipality. The Holga branch arrange themselves 
in 13 sections; their language is nearly Canarese. 
Though not hereditary robbers, many of them arc 
decoits, highwaymen, and burglars, and often 
commit murder w^hen engaged in robbery. They 
are pan, of the commune, as village watchmen, 
with oh*' res of the village foes, and some are 
orbivator^. In olden times they undertook to 
trac.* np all robb* : s, and if they failed they had 
to make good hah* tiio value of the property 
plundered. 

HYDEBABAB ii a principality in the centre of ihe 
plateau of Peninsular India. It is ruled over by 
a Muhammadan sovereign, whose ancestral title, 
Nizam of the Dekhan, was bestowed on the 
founder of the family by the emperor of Dchli, 
but the dynasty is known as the Asof Jahi. The 
territory has been gathered under one sway from 
portions of four great nationalities, — Telingana in 
the east, Kamatica in the south, Maharashtra in 
the N.W., and Gondwana in the N.E., all of them 
peopled by non-Aiyan races, amongst whom are 
some Aryans, with Muhammadans, and many 
fragments of broken, homeless, wandering tribes. 
The area is 81,807 square miles, and its popula- 
tion 9,846,594, being 120 to the square mile, the 
mt^t* bulk of them professiog some form of 
Hinduism. 


Hindu, . . . 8,393,181 Jain 8,621 

Muhammadan, . 926,929 Pams, 038 

Obriitian, . . . 13,614 Jsw, . ..... 47 

Sikh, 3,604 


The dominion bsi been formed on\f since the 
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middle of tlio 18tli cnitury, and there ib not yet 
any approach to a fusion of the masses into one 
nation, the rulers and their ofTicerH and their 
army being all alike foroigiiors. 1'here has never 
et been any Teling, Mahratta, or Canaresc who 
as been placed in a high oflice of the State, 
although 85 per cent of the population belong 
to these three races. The existiiig position of 
the races will he si^en from the languages now 
spoken : — 


Tclugu, . . 

4,279,108 

I’anjabi, . . 

. . 2,120 

Mulirati, , 

3,147,740 

runlitu, . . 

. . 1,011 

CimarcRc, . 

1,2:W,.511J 

IVrsian, . . 

. . 319 

Hindiisinni, 

. 998,241 

Ben^'ali, . . 

- . . 05 

Hindi,. . 

. 58,208 

Uriya, . . . 

. . . 04 

Mnrwari, . 

. 40,(M»4 

Bnluchi, . . 

... .30 

(iondi, . . 

. ;t8,22l 

Turki, . . . 

... 20 

Tamil, . . 

. 10, .3 to 

(Mionchii, . . 

... 17 

Arabic, , . 

, . 0,9.59 

KaHliiniri, . . 

... .3 

(lujorati, . 

, . 5,987 

Otbersi, . . . 

. . 473 

Kaikari, 

. . .5,291 

1 



Since 1784, an anibassiidor, styled a Itesident, 
has been to this court, but they have been fre- 
quently change<l ; from 1784 to 17U7 inclusive, 
there were 1; to 18513, 17; and 185G to 

1881, 15. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, the Rcrar 
portion of the Nizam a doinihions of 17,711 square 
miles has been asaigm'd to the British, in order to 
provide from its revenues funds for thc^ pay of 
the Hyderabad contingent of artiller 35 cavalry, 
uiul infantry, which tlie Ifydt'rabad State by treaty 
enrol for niuttjal defence. A ceiisUH has been 
tak(‘n ill i8Sl of each of these two [lortions of the 
llyderaluid territory, but only that for Rerar is 
to hand. Mr. !Mowfh*u, however, in his general 
report for all India, has given the following as the 
castes and races of the l!>(loral)ad part: — 

Ahir, . . , . . 1 Kunhi, . . . l,0r>8,hr»ri 


Banya, 

392.184 

Kfiynat-h, . . 

. . 3,427 

Bhoi, .... 

92,170 

Kumhar, . . 

. IK),83:» 

Beder, .... 

121,803 

Kahar, , . . 

. . 391 

Banjari, . . . 

108,644 

Kori, . . . 

. . 1.30 

Bhat, . . . 

. 0,030 

Roll, . . . 

. 213,<Mi0 

Bhaiulnri, . , . 

. 35r» 

i\r.iii, . . . 

. 83,800 

Bliil, . 

. 8,470 

Mairaj, . . 

. 104,071 

Brahinanfl, 

25I5M7 

Mliar, . . 

. 80<»,053 

(Miainar, . 

447,312 

Mh.-iiig, . , 

Muliiuninailnn 

. .315,732 

Kulal 

233,201 

. 925,929 

Khntik or Kassab 

9.384 

I'uiit, . . 

. 102,002 

Khatri, 

11,2<K) 

ruwiir, . . 

. . 5 

Muniirwar, . . 

187.458 

'Jell, . . . 

. 07,501 

Kodhti, . . . 

79,142 

Sale, . , . 

Tehng, . . 

. 185,008 

Blinngar, . . . 

482,035 

. 327,338 

(luwali, , . , 

. 223 

•Sonar, . . 

. 88,709 

(JomI, .... 

. 39,513 

heddi, . . 

. 32,014 
. 194,284 

Oil jar, .... 
Golla, .... 

. 5()2 

Komati, . . 

212,008 

Mall rati. 

. 309,030 

Jat, 

. 278 

Jiingnet, . . 

. 97,836 1 

Kaciriii, . . . 
Khatik, . . . 

. 537 

. 9,384 

VcUalar, 

. . 188 

I’he Gaihiria, 

Jogi, Kamma, Pasi, 

and Uriya 


make an additional number. 


On the boundary line in the middle cotirse of 
the Tumhudra and the Kistna rivers, and in the 
valleys of their atnuents, the Bhima, the Gat- 
purlin, and Malpiirba, are several chiefs meriting 
notice. Until the year 1889, a family of Palhnii 
Muhammadans ruled at Kurnool on the right 
bank of the Tuinbudra, with the title of Nawab. 
Id that ncigiibourhood a Syud family still rule as 
nawabs of Banaganapilly. Farther west arc the 
Ueddi chief of Gadwal, the Mahratta chief of 
Sundur, one of the Gliorpura family ; the Kshat- 
riya raja Nnraputi of AiiagiiiKhi, claiming to be 


a descendant of the great king Rama of Vijaya- 
nagar, who was overthrown by the combined 
armies of the four Muhammadan kingdoms of 
Golcond.a, Kulburga, Bijnpur, and Ahmadnnggur; 
the Pathan nawab of Shahnur, the Ohoniura 
chiefs of Gujundargarli and Akalkot, ami at 
Gurgiinta aud Rcder Sorapur are descendants 
of that Heder soldier I’id-Naek, to whom Aurangzeb, 
for aid given at the siege of Bijapur, granted a 
small territory in the Raipur Doab, ami who are 
now feudatories of the Hyderabad Government. 
The Rcder of »Sorapur drink spirits, cat the hog, 
crocodile, porcupine (saraal), manis (uli), iguana 
(ghoipara), cow, buffalo, cat, rat, bandicoot 
(Mus gigaritea), and jerboa rat. Eminently pre- 
datory, they gave their name to the Pindara who 
for nearly a century kept all India in commotion, 
and in the mutiny and rebellion of 1857 the 
Hcfler of Sorapur rose, but were suppressed, and 
their chief, sentenced to transportation, destroyed 
himself en route. 'I'hc descendants of Pid-Nack 
arc tall, handsome, fair men, fond of the chase, 
hunting tlic wild boar with powerful dogs. The 
town of Sorapur is in the centre of a rocky 
amphitheatre, admirably suited for the location of 
a predatory band. 

The Mukammufians of Hyderabad arc not culti- 
vators, but several of them have State revenues 
in jaghir. Of those in Rerar, only 1290 arc pro- 
fes.sion{il. The Syuds of Kulburga, Gogi, and 
Hyderabad seem impoverished ; those of Pathan, 
Moghul, Arab, Persian, and Habshi origin nil 
prefer military employ, and rari'ly take to the 
plough. Before and after the fall of the great 
Hindu kingdom of Vijnyanagar, several Muliam- 
madau dynasties had ruled in parts of the lands 
now forming the H^^derahad territories, amongst 
others, the Nizam Shabi of Ahmadnaggur, the 
Adal Shabi of Rijapnr, the Rahmani dynasty of 
Kulburga, the Imarl Shabi of Ellichpur, the 
Kutub Shabi of Golconda, and the Asof Jahi, 
who are now ruling, and the greater part of die 
jMuhammadans are now to be found in the cities 
which since the 14th century have formed the 
capitals of these rulers. They may be about 7 
per cent, of the population. 

Ooolar or /hiid, about 2000 in number, are 
dwelling in the villages between Hyderabad and 
Poona, but a very considerable number reside in 
Seroor, 10 miles from Kulburga, and near Hira- 
phool, and between Kulburga and the Bhima. 
They call themselves ‘Gol,’ also Hanara-Gol, from 
Go, cow, and claim to be of the cowherd race. 
The people, however, designate them Adavi Goolar 
and Gaddha Goolar, that is, country or wild Goolar 
and donkey Goolar. The Adavi Goolar aro also 
designated Bai-Mandcl-Wanlu, also Dowai -Bar- 
man, also Dowa- Bene- Wale, because the men are 
travelling herbalists, collecting medicinal roots 
and plants for the native physicians. They an* 
poor, and the young [leoplc and the women beg. 
Their physical ap|)earaiicc and colour arc strikingly 
similar to those of the Rajputs, only they arc not 
so tall, and are more slender. They have no 
resemblance to any other of the races in Southern 
India, They do not cat the cow or bullock, but 
use the goat, sheep, hare, and other creatures ; 
like the Beder, they cat the crocodile. They do 
not intermarry with the Gaddha Goolar. The 
latter dwell in the outskirts of towns and villnges ; 
the men wear bcanls, and rear dogs and asses ; 
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they hunt for wild ‘aniinnlH, and out the jackal, 
the *^crocodile, the ]>orcupine, and the iguana. 
I'hoy are goatherds, and the women beg. 

The Gooraoy the Vidnr, and the Krishna pnkshi 
are offspring of Brahmans and women of the 
lower castes. Some of the fioorao are employed 
in temples, others arc clerks. 

BERAB has an area of 1 7,7 1 1 square miles, with 
a population of 2,672,673, being 161 to the square 
mile; the females are 8H,311 fewer than the 
males. It is also designated the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, and is adnnnistercd by the 
Indian Government, arranged for revenue pur- 
j>oscs into the six districts eff Ainraoti, Akola, 
Hasim, Ellichpur, Buldana, and Wun. A con- 
siderable portion of its eastern districts belonged 
to Gondwana, and there arc still there many 
small broken tribes of that race; but since the 
latter years of the 16th century, it has had a suc- 
(U'ssion of Muhammadan and Mahratta rulers, the 
I mad Shahi of F^llichpiir, Nizam Shahi of Ahmad- 
nnggur, the Dehli emperors, the peshwas of the 
Mahrattas, the Azof .lain of Hyderabad, and now 
the British. 

How the followers and the ngriculttiral tribes 
nf the surrounding nations have taken advantage 
of these changes to occupy the arable lands, will 
ho seen from the current languages, viz. — 


M.'ihrati, . . 2,207,614 English, .671 

Hindustani, . . 302,001 Panjabi, .... 180 

(;onai, .... 73,341 Pushtu, !»0 

Tolugu, .... .30,436 Arabic, 36 

Korku, .... 20,030 Sindi, .... 14 

tliijcrati, . . . 17,043 Bengali, 13 

Kuikari, . , . 1,40G Persian, Raluch, 

Ganarcse, . . . 1,487 flernian, French, 

Tamil, 702 Chinese 10 


Out of the whole number of inhabitants, there 
are only 73,344 speaking Gondi and 29,039 of the 
allied Korku, the others arc foreigners. 

In 1881 the more important of the trades, 
tribes, castes, and sects were as under ; — 


Banjari,. . . . 27,495 Koli 30,398 

Berad, 3.10 Kumati, . . , , 5,430 

JUiat 2,620 Kori, 68 

Bhoi-Besta, . . 22,061 Koaliti, .... 14,785 

Brahmans, . . . 66,7.64 Kumhar, . . 20,066 

Chamar, . . . 26,88.6 Kunhi, ... 834,174 

Dhangar, . . . 74,559 Lingaet, .... 9,859 

iiaoXx 30,159 Lodlii, .... 1,773 

Oiijar, 967 Mali, ..... 195,981 

Jain, 6,329 Mhang, .... 46, ,166 

Jat 89 Mhar, .... 307,994 

Jogi or Nat’h, . . 9,113 Pasi, 2.56 

Kahar, 247 Rajputs, . . . 44,133 

Kalal 14,943 Sahf, ..... 9,126 

Khatik, . . . . 4,487 Sonar, .... 27,548 

Khatri 2,015 TeU, ..... 76,662 

The chief aborigines of Berar are 164,941, as 
under : — 

Andh 37,010 Korku, .... 28,450 

Arakh 371 Lajhar 1,824 

Balai, 803 Moghi 344 

Bhil, 6,308 Nihal, .... 2,483 

Gond, .... 64,817 Pardhan, . . . 11,628 

KoUaxn, . . . 12,163 Banjara, .... 297 

Kolabhut4, . ... 43 


4hir, — Berar is the most southerly part of 
British India in which this designation is found ; 
even the Gaola race may be said to cease here, 
although in Hyderabad there arc a small number 
of Gaola who keep cows and buffaloes ; but the 
Dhangar, being the shepherd race, occupy the 
central Dckhan as herdsmen, and farther south 
the Kurubar, shepherds, from Xuni, a sheep. 


The Ahir, before the Christian era, were in the 
N.W. frontier of India, from which they passed 
to liWer Sind and on to Gujerat. When the 
Kathi arrived in Gujerat in the 8th century, they 
found the Ahir there, and part of i\w Ahir had 
advanced to the oast, and into Kandosh. An 
inscription in one of the Nasik Buddhist caves 
gliows that early in the .5th century that country 
was under an Ahir king ; and in the J’liranic geo- 
graphy, the region from the Tapti U^ De.ogarh 
was called Abhira, or the country of licrdsmen. 
The Ahirs held dominion over the wild tracts of 
Gondwana, parts of Kandesh and B(‘rar, and 
possessed the; fortresses of Asirgarh, Gawilgarh, 
and Narnala; and in the 12th and 13th century 
they were rulers of Dcogiri or Dowlatahad. 
Those of them who moved towards the Wain- 
Ganga have become Gawari, and in the Mailghat 
they are the Gaolan. 

In Berar, the Dhaiujar sheep fanner rare 
are of two sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar, 
who keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar, or ‘ shep- 
lienls with the spear.’ Tin* latter still liold 
much land on the borders of tlic Nizam’s terri- 
tory, and, until the British domination, wen* 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion ; lley even 
still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate race. 
They arc supposed to Imvo come from llindn.stnn 
in twelve tribi‘s, and been impelled by the Gomls 
towards Hingoli and Basim, winch locality got 
the name of Harah Ilatia, or the twelve tribes. 
They are found from Basim, on the north of 
Hingoli, into East Berar. whtTo they occupy the 
hills on the north bank of the Pain-Ganga. Tlq; 
Hatkar are fine, able-bodied men, independent 
but arrogant ; many of them never shave or cut 
the hair of their face. 

The Hatkar arrange themselves into the Poli, 
Gurdi, and Mixski clans, all of whom eat with th<‘ 
Kunbi. They burn the dead who die in battle or 
in the chase, but inter those who die of disease, 
Beating the body cross-legged, with a small piece 
of gold in its mouth. 

Gaoli have been settled from time immemorial 
along the Satpura range, and once were dominant 
in the hill country around Baitul. 

The Bhil of Berar occupy the eastern slopes of 
the Gawilgarh range to its western ‘ extremity, 
and stretch far we-stwards into Kandesh. Thc‘y 
belong to the Turvi clan; all now are Muham- 
madans. Those wlio live along the outskirts of 
the Satpura have embraced Muhammadanism. 
All along the Gawilgarh skirts, the Kurku, the 
Gond, and the Bhil have settled down to agri- 
culture wherever the country has been cleared, 
and are now honest, peaceful, and inoffensive. 

Gharpagari, of the Amraoti district, profess 
to have power to prevent the fall of hailstones on 
a field. 

Mailghat is a strip of country along the cotirse 
of the Wardha river, occupied by the Raj Gond 
races, the Agannunde, Bhoya, Pardhan or Bard, 
Ballai, and Nihal; also by the Mugi, who arc 
fishers and fowlers. 

Gond occupjr the Mailghat and the southern 
skirts of its hills, extend in the north -cast into 
Sirguja; they are found along with the Khand 
and Urya in Karsl and Kalahandi or Kharond ; 
in the south they form the mass of the popula- 
tion in Basbir, form part of the population of 
Jeypore, and occupy the hills along the left bank 
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of the Godavcry about Nirmul, and on the west 
arc intermingled with other inhal)itaMtH of Ih'rar 
for MO miles from the right bank of tln‘ Wardlm. 
Gondi is Kpokcii by 1,070,565 of people : — 

Bengal, .... 1,204 Hyderabail, . . MS, 224 
Burar, .... 72,344 N.W. 1‘rovinceH, . . 201 
Central Provinces, 907,502 

Andh^ along with the Gomly the Korluy and 
the Kolnmby inhabit the Mailghat and the southtTii 
skirts of the hills. These four trib(‘a <'ach speak 
a separate language, but resemble each othiT in 
their physical appearance, and all have features 
ipiite distinct from the inhabitants of the villages. 
They reside also in the Maikcr, Ainraoti, and 
Wnn districts, but in that last mentioned are n 
wild and uncivilised race. Andh ar(^ also called 
I’ardhan, and arc said to be helot (jond, but they 
are cultivators. They eat moat, but not the flcKh 
of animals which have tlied of disease. 

lidnjnra have the three sections, Char.'in, La- 
bhana, and Matturiah. They cat together, but do 
not intermarry. Their war and love songs and 
their language arc in a form of Hindi. They arc 
illit('rate. 

i\diknri of the Mahratla country and Berar and 
Central Provinces are supposed to be the saiiu* as 
the Korcha of Bellary, the Korawa of N. Arcot, 
the Koragar of the Canara jungles, and the >'cr- 
kuala of Madnis, all skilful thieves, 'rhey have 
1272 divisions. 

Kaikari, in Berar, are a migratory and j»reda- 
tory race, ostensibly basket-makers, using tin* 
midrib of live fronds of palms, also cotton stalks, 
fu 1HG7 an effort in Berar was nnnh; to compel 
tlnun to settle, but they preferred expatriation. 

The A'o/fim extend along the Kandi Konda or 
Pindi Hills, on the south of the Wanlha river, and 
along the table-lan<l stretching east and north of 
Manikghar, and thence south to Dantaupalli, 
running parallel to the right bank of tlie IVanhita. 
They eat with the other Gond, but do not inter- 
marry. 

Tin* twelve. Gond clans are — Padal, also called 
Patlmdi; Pardhan, Kaj Pardhan or Desa; Dholi ; 
Ojhyal; Thotyal ; Koilabhutal ; Madya, called 
Jhodia in Bastar ; Kolam ; Badiya Hullwa ; Gaiti 
Gond ; Moria (iond ; Kur or Miiasi. 

They are*also said to arrange themselves into 
13 sections, viz. — 

MancH. Kahilwar. .Tathiwan, Khatulia. 

Qowari. Tliutli. Kohalin. Thakur. 

Rai Gond. Pardhan. Andh, Buchadi. 

Dalwc. 

The Madya are savages on the Beila Dila Hills 
and in the remoter parts of Chanda; the sole 
covering of the women is a bunch of leaf twigs in 
front and behind, kept in position by a string 
round the waist. 

The men and women of the Gond never asso- 
ciate at work, but labour apart. A Gond desirous 
of having a wife, and having resolved on a par- 
ticular girl, takes with him a band of his comrades 
to the field where the women arc at work, and he 
suddenly, alone, runs towards and attempts to 
capture her. His comrades will not, however, 
aid him to carry off the girl unless he succeed in 
touching her hand before she reach the village 
shelter. By touching the girl’s hand, the marriage 
contract is scaled and cannot be broken ; never- 
theless the women often fight every inch of the 
ground, inflict the most serious hurt and some- 


iinies shanicful deteatw, continuing tho contest 
even after the bri(l(‘grr)om has touched the bride’s 
hand, and if the village skirts be reached, the men 
turn out to aid the women, and pursue the 
atlacking party back to tlieir own village. 

y\o//, of lierar are the Mahadco Koli, Bunkar 
Koli. 

Kmihi consf itutc a large part of the cultivators 
ill all jMaharashtra, in the north-western parts of 
Hy<h‘raba(l, in Berar (681,368 souls), in the 
Central l*roviiu;es. 

The Kunbi, in Berar, allot themselves into 
1 1 classes — 


Mali, 

Tliibli Mali. 

1 Sagar. 

VinJesa. 

Vu\ Mali. 

Wanjari. 

Atole. 

l^Azui. 

.Jerat Mali. 

Gauiiuli. 

} Tclali*. 



With the exception of the Haldi Mali and 
Pa/ni, they have Koti vya whar amongst each 
other but not Beti vya whar, i.v. they eat with 
each other but do not intermarry. The Kunbi 
and Mali alone, of the wSudra jieople, arc 834,58.S 
souls. The Kunbi and Mali eat flesh, ilriuk 
lirpior in moderation, and their widows may all 
rc-inarry if they choose, exc(‘pt those of the desh- 
luukh, who follow tln^ higii caste custom. 

i^ince Berar came under British rule, many 
immigranlH have added to its people, and tho 
revomu* has greatly improved. Keeeipts, 
Jis. 1,91,73,849; expenditure, K«. 87, 83, .‘lot) ; 
ami there are now 896 schools, with 35,891 
scholars. 

The prominent reliyious sens are the — 

Lingaot. ] Mnlmnimadar. SnnyaHi. 

Jain. Sikh. Ityragi. 

Vaishnivva, { Mfinhhao. J<»gi. 

Uivi Dam. | Nanik Slmlii, (josain. 

Kcligious mendicants — 

Bhat. (Josawi. Waghc. 

Thakur. Byrngi. Dangat. 

(lurao. Nath. Daiidigau. 

Manbbao. Gondhali. i 

Many deified jicrsons — 

KriBhiin. Hanunian. I'ancnwai. 

Siva. Kukmini. SatwuJ. 

(ianpati, Ganesh. Kaminba. Asia. 

Bhawani. IJhairava. IVn a and }Jantfi. 

Surya, Kam-daB. Mari Mai. 

llama. Tukaram. Spiritu, ik'nionH. 

l\iras«rama, Mancsliwar. Gohra. 

Vithoba. 

Knndoha is largely worshipped in the Mahratta 
country, and is assumed to be an incarnation of 
Siva. In Berar, until lately, women used to 
swing themselves by iron hooks fastened into their 
flesh, after first naming their petition to the priest; 
in his honour, also, men drew strings of heavy 
carta by means of iron hooks fastened into their 
boilies. The Waghcr beg in his name, and the 
Murali are devoted to him. Many houses have a 
silver image of him, sword in hand, oti horseback, 
before which, on the Champa Shasti, they wave a 
copper platter, bearing cocoanut, jagari, tunncric, 
and sixteen small lamps made of dough. His 
votaries offer him brinjals and onions, which B»ey 
may not use themselves before this day. He ridi s 
on a black dog, which is worshipped. He is wor- 
shipped on Sunday, and is nl«> called Martand 

^^^bc*S?iinbi and Mali worship at Muhammadan 
shrincB. No non-Hindu is allowed to approach a 
temple : his touching it is pollution. They have 
as deities, stoacB daubed. Sikhs are lew in 
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Hyderabad or Berar, and are mostly of mixed and only the educated are acquainted with the 
descent. Tlic »cct have a college at Nandeir, on legends which suppose him to have been chief of 
the left bank of the Godavery. On the 10th day the Langur monkey tribe, 

of the Daaara, in Berar, a married girl is wor- Marriage. — In Berar, a widow is married by 
shipped. the ‘pat’ form, an inferior ceremony. The groom 

Some Mhar worship Vithoba, the god of the is not married to the woman, but to the swallow- 
Pandarpur temple. Others worship Vanina’s wort plant, or to a ring or a pitcher. The twigs 
twin sons, Meghoni and Deghoni, and his four of five plants are used, — the mango, the sliami, 
messengers, Gabriel, Azrail, Michael, and Anadin. jambul, apata, and swallow-wort. The trees arc 
They worsliip also Kali Nik, Wackach, Sari, Gari, worshipped, a twig is cut from each ; in the 
Mai Kans, Dhondiba ; likewise the four Bhairava, bride’s house they are placed in an earthen pot, 
Kal, Bhujang (snake), Saraant, Andhut ; the around the mouth of which is bound a strip of 
heroes Bhima, Arjuna, Lachman, Ch’hatrapati yellow cloth, tom from a woman’s bodice. They 
(Sivaji), and others ; and the demons Aghya and arc subsequently worshipped at the Dcokundi 
Jaltia Vital. In their worship, some are said to ceremony. After death, when the corpse has been 
oflicintc naked ; others with their clothes wet and washed, dressed, and anointed, a sprig of holy 
clinging. The statues of Vithoba and Rukmini basil is placed on the dead man’s mouth or oar. 
arc nude. The Mang worship Mahadoo ; he In Berar, most Hindu women are allowc<l to 
swears by the dog. The Dukar Kolhati hunt the make a second marriage. Ahir, Gujnr, Jat, the 
wild boar, and kill a hoar when they worship younger brother marries the widow of the cider 
Bhagwan every year or so, brother. 

The Manhhao are a sinall order of Coenobites. Vidiir and Krishnapaksbi are the same. They 
They admit both sexes, w'ho are celibates, though arc the ofTspring of Brahmans with women of 
they form one community. I'hoy wear black inferior caste. 

clothes, and shave their heads. One of their MYSORE. — The great central plateau of the 

principal mat’h or mona.steric8 is at Ritbpur, Peninsula of India includes the Mysore territory, 
near Kllichpur. I’hcy are all over Maharashtra; the British districts of Salem, Hellary, Cuddapah, 
some have married and settled down in villages. Kurnool, the Hyderabad dominions of the Nizam, 
They worship Krishna and Datatri ; they arc of the British districts of Bolga\nn, Dharwar, Sliola- 
quiet, inoffensive manners, and their nuns and pur, Poona, Aurangabad, and the assigned pro- 
monks wc*ar black clothes. Tlieir number in vince of Berar. They present vast undulating 
Berar is only 3619. Tho sect was founded about plains, of various elevations from 1400 to 3000 
the 17th century by Kishn Bhut, a Brahman, who feet above the sea, almost entirely devoid of trees, 
is said to have had four sons by a woman of the and with but little low jungle. Hove and there 
Mhang or leather-worker race. At the present low ranges of bills appear, and isolated rocks, 
day celibacy is professed by the men and women, hills or drugs, mostly bare or springled with a 
and both wear a black cloth tied round their low brushw'ood. ’I’owards the north and west of 
waist, forming a skirt, to indicate that they do this plateau region large steppes occur. Th(‘. 
not recognise any distinction as to sex. Their surface is more broken by hills and ravines than 
name is said to be Maha Anubliao, great under- in the south, with a greater abundance of low 
standing, abbreviated into Manbhao. The Ghar- jungle and stunted trees. In many of the ravines 
bori are laymen, and the Byragi, who wear black are timber trees, and towards tho more northern 
clothes, arc both monks and nuns. They are portions there are considerable tracts of long 
hated by the Brahmans. They do not admit the grass lands or * rumnabs.’ The whole of this 
low-caste Mhar. tract was formerly named the Dckhan, from the 

Datatri is a son of the rishi Atri (supposed Sanskrit Dakshina, meaning the south. Tlie pro- 
to have been a triune incarnation of Brahma, vailing character of tho soil in tho Salem and 
Vishnu, and Siva). The Gharb.ari are lay mem- Mysore portion of this region is a reddish loam 
bers; the monks and nuns wear clothes stained overlying gneiss and granite rocks; in the Ceded 
with lamp-black (kajal). They are admitted into Districts, in the eastern part of Hyderabad, and in 
the order by the chief monk cutting off a portion the Southern Mahratta country, it is mostly regur 
of the hair ; the monks and nuns are clean shaven, or black cotton soil, overlying sandstone, lime- 
Tbey are prohibited drinking the water of any stone, and claystonc strntii, with patches of red 
village in which there is a temple to any goddess : soil, but regur is the only soil visible over all the 
they are not to drink the water of a village in great volcanic outburst of greenstone that covers 
which a man has been murdered or poison^, or Berar, Poona, and the west of Hyderabad, and 
been killed by falling into a well If a man die a north to the Ncrbadda. 

natural death, they must visit a graveyard before When Tipu Sultan fell at the storm of Seringa- 
they eat or drink. They will not cut or break patam, the British placed on the throne a 
down a tree, large or small. Tulsi Bai, the mis- descendant of a former Hindu ruler, but his 
tress of Jeswunt Hao Holkar, was a Manbhao administration was not successful) and in 1832 
woman. The Gosawi, Manbhao, sad Gondhali Mysore was placed under a British o£Eicer as com- 
rccruit their ranks from Sudras of any caste. missioner. On the 25th March 1881, on tho 
Trees. — In Berar, certain families hold in honour present ruler coming of age, the country was 
certain trees and plants ; and at marriage times restored ; but, by treaty, Bangalore and its out- 
branches of those trees are set up in the house. skirts, 12 miles square, was assigned to the 
Maroti is a deity of the people of Berar, to British. It is the British cantonment in Mysore, 
whose guardianshio they confine their boundaries. Mysore, Maisur, or Maheshwar, as a State is in 
Numberless temples, shrines, and images are alliance with the British. Its ruler, H.H. the Maha 
erected to him, but no specific rites are celebrated ra|a Chamarajendra Wodayar Bahadur, is a Hindu 
to his honour. Ho is nowhere styled Hanuman, prince, and was adopted by bis childless pre* 
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decessor. The territory has an area of 24,723 
square miles, and in 1881 there was a male 
lx>pulation of 2,085,842, and females 2,100,346— 
total, 4,186,188, being 169 to the square mile. 
Ten years before, in 1871, a census was taken, 
wliich showed males 2,535,924, females 
2,519,488 — total, 5,055,412, or 204 per square 
mile. Lobs of males, 450,082 ; loss of females, 
419, 1 42 ; total loss, 869,224. The loss of the male 
population was 18 per cent, and that of the 
female 16 per cent. 

The loss ill the Hindu and Buddhist population 
was 864,343 souls in 4,820,688, or at the rate of 18 
per cent, on the population of 1871. 

The Muhammadan loss was 8517 in 208,991, 
being at the rate of 4 per cent. ; but Christians 
increased 3573 upon 2566. 

The Mysore people recognise 101 castes in their 
country, but in the census of 1871 the enumerators 
returned 413. The more important arc as under : — 


bodor 171,269 Lingact, . . . 80,821 

br.'ihman.s, . . 162,652 Madigaru, . . 174,824 

lluddhisty, .... 9 Muhaiiiroadann, . 200,484 

(^liriNb''inai . . 29,249 Rajjiuta, . . , 13,251 

Halu Kurubaru, 225,282 Reddi, .... 54,593 

HinduB, others, 3,780,433 Parscea, 47 

Holar, .... 447,421 Sikhs. 41 

Jain, .... 10,760 Sivachar, Oan* 

Jew. 1 daru, . . . 259,110 

Koiimti, . . . 25,985 Wakkali, . . , 695,215 


The Baiiajiga (29,866), Idiga Nagarta (4888), 
and Tiglar, market gardeners (28,780), are also 
named. The Idiga in Coorg collect the palm wine. 
In 1871 the principal tribes were named as 


under : — 

Jir.dmian, . . . 109,037 Lumhana, , , , 33,000 

Kslnviriya, Rajputs, 67,358 Parsee, 43 

Wiikkivliga, . . 1,191,000 Muhamiimdanfl, . 208,991 

K\iruha, . . . 371,000 liuddhiBts, Jainn, 13,203 

Raidara, . . . 262,000 CUristiaus, . . 25,676 

Korawa, . . . 36,600 


'riioro have been many immigrants from sur- 
roundiijg nations, as the languages current in 1881 
will show, but the country is essentially Canarese; — 


lliiuluHtani, , 

. 231.450 

Konkani, .... 

4,370 

TVhl^;ll, . . 

. 6:t7,230 

Coorgi, 

. 21 

Mahruti, . . 

. 67,871 

I*cr8iaii, .... 

.118 

Taitiil, . . . 

. 130,5(»9 

Arabic, 

. 40 


. . 1,181 

I’uHhtu, .... 
English, .... 

. 87 

<Viimro9C, . • . 

. 3,095,617 

8,118 

M.ili'iiluin. 

. . . 3:12 

Siiidi, 

. 17 

Tulu, . . . 

. . 8,941 

Other ten tongues, . 

. 30 


Many of the Muimminadaus arc deaceudants of 
immigrants, and others are of llimlu origin. 
During the reigns of llyder Ali and of his son 
Tipu Sultan, numbers of Hindus were forcibly 
converted to Muhammadanism. 

The Lahhai are commercial. Colonel Wilks 
says that in the 8th century, during the ad- 
ministratiou of a cruel governor of Irak, liajaj 
Biu Yusuf, members of the house of liusuiu 
almidoned their native country, and settled in 
tin* Konkan and to the east of Cape Comorin, 
and were the ancestors of the Labbai. Seu 
Ijibck. 

The social customs of many of the Hinduized 
and aboriginal tribes differ from those of otlier 
parts of India. 

Brahmans , — Among the Smartta and Madhava 
the mother will not cat anything cooked by 
daughttir imtil the birtli of her daughter's first 
child, as she only then becomes ceremonially pure. 
The Saiikcta or Sankoti Brahmans of Myson* are 


an offshoot from a Smartta colony in the Madura 
district, and speak a corrupt Tamil. Their women 
tie their saree cloth tight round the body. 

The Wakkali or Wakkaliga is the great agri- 
cultural bocly throughout the Canarese -speaking 
districts. Their number in Mysore is 695,215. 
There arc eight sections, — Nonaha, Gangadikara, 
Maliyn, Morasa, Lalgunda, Keddi, Kamroc, Kun- 
chatiga, and Nadavar. They eat together, but 
only marry in their own respective clans. Some 
of the women of the Morasa section of the 
Akaliya had to sacri6co a finger of their right 
hand previously to piercing the ears of the eldest 
daughter, preparatory to her betrothal. Placing 
the finger on a block, the blacksmith with a 
chisel and hammer strikes it off at a single blow. 
If the girl to be betrothed be motherless, and 
the mother of the boy to whom she is to be 
betrothed have not before undergone the amputa- 
tion, she Ims now to permit the sacrifiice. See 
Wakalu. 

The Ilolar or Iloliyar is the great servile race 
of all the Canarcac - speaking countries, taking 
the place of the Mabratta Mhar, the Hyderabad 
Dher, the Teling Mala, and Tamil Parayan. 

The Kulawadi^ village policeman, beadle, hench- 
man of the headman of the village, boundary 
commissioner, is invariably a Holiyar. The 
Iloliyar are farm laboiircrB, watch the herds, and 
one of their number is generally priest of the 
village goddess. Every village has its Holigeri 
or Holiyar’s quarter outside the village boundary 
hedge, and they object to and prevent Brahmans 
passing through their hamlet. If attempted, 
they turn out in a bo<ly, slipper him, in former 
times even to death. Other castes may ap})roach 
to the door, but must not enter. If by chance a 
person do get in, the owner tears the unwelcome 
intruder's cloth, ties up some stilt in a corner of it, 
and then turns him out. This is supposed to 
avert any evil which hi.s presence might have 
brought on the owner of the bouse. At Melkot, 
the chief locality of the followers of Ramanuja, 
and at Belem, where there is also a deity wor- 
shipped by Bnihmans, the Holiyar have the right 
of entering the temples on three appointed days 
of the year. At Melkot they liavo the privilege of 
ilraggiiig the car. Captain Mackenzie mentions 
that all castes in the village recognise the Kula- 
wadi as the rightful owner of the village, if a 
question be raised as to the village boundary, the 
Kuhiwadi is the only one competent to take oath 
as to how the boundary ought to run. The old 
custom was for the Kulawadi to place on his head 
a* kill of earth, with some water in the centre, and 
to march the boundary. If he march wrongly, the 
ball falls to pieces, the Kulaw'adi dies in fifteen 
days, and his house becomes a ruin. On a death 
occurring, the Kulawadi receives a fee from the 
family, wlio thus ‘ buy from him the ground for 
the dead.' The fee is called Nela-Haga (in 
Oarnatica, Ncla, earth, and Haga, a coin worth 
one anna two pie). The Kulawadi, however, is 
not supreme ; he again pays annually one fowl, 
one liana (4aiiiia8 8 pie), and a handful of rice to 
the agent of the Sudagiulu 8idda (or lord of the 
burning grounds), who resides in the Baba Boodeu 
Hills, and appoints agents for the tracts of 
country to collect his duos. 

The fikins of all animals dying within the village 
boundary arc the propvUiy of the Kulawadi, an<l 
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this one fact often Bottles a village bonndarj 
dispute. The Kara Kallu is the village boundary 
Btono ; it is a plain nienhiry and the village Patel 
once a year makes an offering to it, which the 
Kulawadi at the conclusion of the ceremony 
carries off. Where there is no Patel, the Kula- 
wadi performs the annual ceremony. The ordinary 
attire of all the Holiyar, and of the Mhar, is the 
narrow lungoti strip of cloth passing between the 
thighs, with a coarse hair blanket or cumbli for 
covering. The ancient Mysore Holiyar, Vira- 
Baraka, is said to have been cumed by the gods 
thus : — 

* An old oumbli for clothing, a stick in your hand, 

The leavings of betters you’ll eat in this land.’ 

And these words paint the present condition of 
the Kulawadi. 

Washermen of Mysore worship Basava-uevaru 
or Ubbe in a temple with a shapeless stone, and to 
this they sacrifice animals, to prevent the eiothes 
being burned in the Ubbe or steaming-pot. They 
also worship Vishnu. Basava lived in the i2th 
century, at Kalian, where bo was minister to 
Bajal, the king, and he introduced there the 
worship of the lingam. But the Mysore washer- 
men, though worshipping Basava as a deity 
(devaru), nevertheless are Vaishnava. 

Beder or Nayik. — Their clans are called Kira- 
tika, Barika, and Kannaiya in different parts of 
Mysore. They have two other divisions, Karnatn 
in the south, and Telinga in the north, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The former 
wear the lingam. Most of the Pallegar of 
Mysore are of this race. They are a brave, 
martial, but predatory race, and have two small 
iirincipalities at Beder Zorapur and Gurgunta, 
l)etwccn the Kistna and the Bhima rivers. The 
Beder arc said to have formed part of the armies 
of Tipu. 

Pindari (Beder) tribe of Muhammadans, con- 
verts from the Beder race, and were formerly 
predatory, have now settled to agriculture, ajid 
take employ in the Mysore horse. 

Jdiffa^ or toddy -drawers of Mysore (80,715), 
worship all the Hindu deities, but especially evil 
spirits, and they adore pots full of toddy. In the 
Nagar division they are called Hale Paika, and 
wiTti soldiers under the J’aUegars. They eat 
animal food, and drink largely. Their widows 
do not re-marry, but are concubines, and their 
tdiildron become an inferior division of the caste. 

Kurnha of Mysore have two sections, — Betta 
Kurubii and Hande Kuruba. The Kuruba worship 
Birc-devaru, also a box cgiitaining the wearing 
apparel of Krisliiia under the name of Junjupfui. 
'they are agricultural, herdsmen, labourers, and 
blnnkct weavers. 

Betta Kuruba or Hill Kurubii an* met with in 
the forests along the S.W. boundary of Mysore, 
iiixl iimongst the hills at the foot of the Neilgherry 
nuige, living in small, rudely-built villages called 
Uadi. They earn a livelihood by felling timber, 
iit which they are very expert. They are a 
tliniiiintive race, the men averaging about 5 feet 

inches in height ; but they are very active, and 
capiiblo of much endurance. Of late years they 
have been seeking employment in the neighbour- 
ing coffee estates. The Jenu or Honey Kuruba 
(1094) gather honey and other forest products. 
T'hey are shorter and darker than the Betta Kuruba, 
and in Coorg are migrants. Iraliga collect forest 


produce, and differ from the Jenu Kuruba only in 
name. See Kuruba. 

Badagat of the Neilgherry Hills, regard the 
Kuruba as sorcerers, and at Uie beginning of the 
ploughing season they get a Kuruba to turn the 
first furrow, and to bless the first handful of 
the seed corn, otherwise they imagine the harvest 
would be a failure, and they give the Kuruba a 
small portion of the crop. 

Soliga (1009) dwell in the Bcligiri-rangam 
Hills on the S.K. frontier of Mysore. They live in 
small communities of five or six liuts in the midst 
of the forests. They speak old Canarcsc. They 
cultivate with the hoe small patches of ground to 
grow a coarse plantain, vegetables, and a little 
ragi, which tliey eat with edible roots and the 
flesh of animals they catch. They av<>i<l strangers 
as much as possible, and visit the plains only to 
purchase rn'ci-ssriries. 

Natu'^i (Natya, Sansx., dancing), or dancing 
womer altaclied to temples, are also called Kunda 
Golaka. They are tlrawn cluefly from the Sudra 
classes, Banajiga, Beder, and Besta ; are born in 
the caste, or adopted or devoted by their parents 
even before birth. 

Waddara are earth and stone masons, but give 
information largely to robbers. They arc poly- 
gamists on a large scale, and widows and divorced 
women are re-married. 

JIasuiar occupy the ghats in tlu; N.W. piirt of 
Mysore. They are a short, thick -set race, very 
dark skinned, and with curled hair. They fell 
timber, work in betel-nut gardens, and gather 
wild cardamouis, pepper, etc. They speak a 
dialect of Canarese. 

Yeravay in the southern taluks of the Mysore 
district, are said to have been Klavc.s to the Nairs 
in the Wynad district. They vese.mblo the 
African in features, having thick lips and a com- 
pressed nose. 'Phey speak a language of their own. 

Nagarln call themselves Vaisya Hindus, but 
this claim is not admitted by the BrahinauH 
or by the Koinati. They engager in agriculture, 
but never till the ground with tbeir t)wn luimls, 
nor even follow any m(‘chanical j)rofes8ion. 

Of mendicant sects in Mysore, tho more im- 
portant are the Dasa, .langama, SaUni, Domba, 
Jangulaga, Hudabudiki, Bichakiiute*' Hale or 
Pansu, Makkalu, and Helva or Paknati Jogi. 

In 1H71 there were 12 wild tribes, 4 4 servile 
tribes, and 16 of homeless aiignmts. Omitting 
mere trade and country designations, the remaining 
cfistcH unfl tribes are the Agamudi, Agasa, Besta 
or Bhoi, Bilwa, Golla, Koraclia, Lumbana, Murka 
or Hah? Kana<liga, Namadhan, Palli, ibu'diwar, 
Kajpindi, and Uppara. 

Many of the Christian sects of Europe have 
missionary bodies in Mysore, — English, French, 
German, Scotch, Homan Catholies ; but tho 
French have been prominent since tlm days of 
tho Abbe Dubois in tho IHth century, and they 
have now a vicar-apostolic, with 18 European 
missionaries and native priests. 

Mr. (Sir) Walter Elliot mentions in the Journal 
of tho JCthnological Society that the Canarcsc race 
of Mysore and the Southern Mahratta country 
believe that the spirits of unmarried persons, of 
the unchaste, of those who have died a violent 
death, etc., become malignant ghosts, called 
Viraka, who are appeased offerings. 

GOOBG or Kodaga is a British province to the 
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west of Mysore, between lat. 11® 65' and 12® 60' 
N., and long. 76° 26' and 76® 14' E. It is 60 
miles long by 40 broad, and its area is 1583 square 
miles, with a population of 178,302, of whom 
77,86.3 are females. It is a billy country, culmin- 
ating in mountain ranges, the highest being 5376 
feet above the sea. Kodaga is said to mean west. 

In 1834 it was ruled over by a raja of the Lin- 
gaet sect of Hindus ; but his crueltiea, carried on 
for a long series of years, brought on a war with 
the Indian Government, and, after a battle on the 
8th April 1834, the country wsa annexed. Since 
then, the general population has largely increased 
by settlers from surrounding districts, but the 
Coorg are believed to bo diminishing. 

The numbers speaking the current languages 
perhaps best show the original nations of the 
present inhabitants : — 


CanarcBc, .... 92,079 Konkani, .... 1,089 
Coorgi or Koilaga, . 28,r).'tr> Wild dialects, . . 13,853 

Malcalam, . . . 10,180 Engliali, . , . . .514 

Tulu, 9,580 Lambani, Ill 

Hindustani, . . . 8,51.3 Gujerati, ..... f>8 

Tamil, 5,025 Portuguese, .... 57 

Tclugu, .... 5,008 French, 0 

Mahrati, .... 3,055 German, 14 


The Coorg race have 18 clans, but they arrange 
theniselves into Coorg and .\inma Coorg. They 
are a tall, muscular, broa<i-clieattMl, wclI-favoure<i 
race of mount ^Mjeers, 5 feiq 8 inches to 5 feet 9 
inchej in height, hamlsome and widl made, far 
suf enor in physique to the iiihabitarda uf the 
/>'lains, whom they greatly despise. They are alfit> 
faradvanced in civilisatioii,and are very intelligent, 
'riiey have a Caucasian head, regular features, 
fuiuiliu(‘ nose, with chiselled lips, black eyes, and 
dark hair. They wear whiskers and moustache, 
biit no bcanl, have a fair complexion, with intelli- 
geiit (‘ounteiiaiices, and general bold, independent 
(leportment. They follow agriculture, and a few 
seek other omploymontH ; but, as a rule, they 
eschew military emjdoy. They believe themselves 
to be descendants of the daughters of Chandra 
Varma, king of Matsa Desha, obtained by the 
intercession of Parvati. Chandra Varma is said 
to hav(! come originally to Coorg. The vice of 
drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold upon 
them, 'riiey marry at a ripe age, but the wives 
of br()tht‘fs are in common. 'I'hey are a compact 
body of mountaineois, who have been lords of the 
soil from time immemorial. They live in fanu- 
houses far apart. The Amma Coorg take among 
the Coorgs a place similar to that of the Jlrah- 
inana among Hindus. 

'rim Coorg despise manual labour, and cultiva- 
tion is carried on by the immigrants, the Tamil 
Vellalar, the Tiding Keddi, the (^anarese Wakala, 
and the Malabar Nair, while the 'reling Sudra are 
labourers. The Arambugaru arc agriculturists, 
and the Arambada Kikartiru aro dependents on 
the Arariibagar. 

'riie 18H1 census return classifies the people as 
under : — 

(Jooig , . . , . 2(>,558 j Non-HinduH, . . 5 In030 

Atiima Goorgs, . . . 475 i Muhaiiuiiaihins, • 

HraliinauH, . . . 2,445 Native OhrUtians, . 2,r*.t7 

Itujputs 480 Europeiuis, . . . . 

Other HinduH, . .56,801 Kurasiana, . . . .‘^87 

Inferior cautus and .laiim, 

tribes, .... 21,100 PurHocM. 

'riie following tribits liavo not accepted llindii- 
isiii : — 


Balagai Holoya, agricul- Malaya Holeya. 

turistB. Marta do. 

Kembati, natives of Coorg. Parava do. 

Mari Holoya or Moringi, Kukka, coolies from 

coolies from Malabar. Canara. 

Other aboriginal and jungle tribes are — 
Adigarai, labourers, speak Malcalam. 

Ajala, „ from Canara. 

Betta Kanibii, a fowlor tribe from Malabar and Canara. 
Jenu Kuruba, foresters. 

Palay, agricultural labourers, speak Tulu. 

Yarava, of 2 sections, Piuiiyar and Panjira, from Wynad. 

Holeya, labourers in Coorg, number 82,450. 
They are ill-favoured, with coarse, stupid features, 
short in stature, but strong built, with dark or 
black skin and black, straight hair. They practise 
demonology. Some of them, as the Radagu, speak 
Canarese. Others, as the Kembati, speak the 
Kodaga tongue. 'They are of small stature, eat 
beef and other flesh meats. They worship Ryappa- 
devaru and Jamauts. 

The Yarava of Coorg number 11,894. They 
came from the AVynad and settled in the Yedc- 
nalknad and Kiggatnad taluks. They have thick 
lips, woolly hair, and black complexion. They are 
labourers. Their language is said to resemble 
; thc^ worship evil spirits, and have no 

pri“rfs. 

' ue Betl.i Kuruba are well proportioned, with 
I goo<l features. They are fowlers, mat and basket 
makers. They have a central hut, around which 
other huts are erected, like the nave of awheel. 
All adult malijs sleep in the central hut. People 
approaching the huts have to take off their 
shoes. 

IJegadv^ a small tribe of cultivators in Coorg, 
of small stature, who follow Coorg customs, but 
do not eat or intermarry with tliein. 

In the B.W. part of Coorg arc the priests of 
Amma, the goddi'ss of the river Cauv<*ry. 'fhey 
generally retain the old di'vil- worship of the l)ra- 
vitlian race, of which they are a branch. They 
chiefly worship the goddess Cavaro Ainrna or 
Parvati ; but demon ami ancestor worship are 
common. 

The Umguagis prevailing arc Coorg, Canarese, 
Malealam, Tamil, Tuju or Tulu, Urdu, and 
English. The Coorg or Kodaga language has 
generally been regarded by some as Canarese, 
modified by the Tulu. But Mr. Mocgling states 
that it ip more nearly allied to the 'Famil and 
Malealam than to the Canarese. It is generally 
recognised as between Old Canarese and 'rulu. It 
is admirably suited for expressing easy-flowing 
poetry of a humorous or solemn strain. 

• TRAVANCORE has an area of 6730 square miles, 
and a population of 2,401,158, being 357 to the 
square mile; the males, in 1881, wore 1,197,134, 
and females 1 ,204,024. 1’he 'iVavancore dominion 
is also called Kerala, a term which is flupjK)Hod to 
be derived from its densi' forests of cocoanut 
palms. It is also called Veyniid, also 'rirupapur 
S warn pain, likewise Karina-Bhuini, the euHteni 
coast being Jnana or i^uniiea-Rhuini, 'IVividam 
(k)de is the original of the 'rravaneore of the 
EiigJish. 'fhe people know it ns ))art of the 
Malealam, which means literally hill and dale. 
Jn the native ]»arlttnce, tlie term eoinprises tho 
districts of Malabar, Boutli Cariam, and the Native 
States of Cochin and 'IVavancore. By Europeans, 
however, Malabar is the imino given to tho coast 
rogiois of tho extreine S.W. of the PeninKula of 
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India. Its inhabitants have not been often dis- 
jturbed by foreign war, but the external influences 
of foreign races engaged in commerce have been 
largely felt. 

Parasurama^ in his invasion from the north, 
overran the provinces below the ghats, overcame 
tlic races which he found there, exterminated the ' 
higher classes, and introduced foreigners. His 
march probably extended to Capo Comorin, whence 
he drove Havana, the native ruler, and many of 
hi.s followers, into Ceylon, from which, at a later 
period, the ancestors of some of the castes of 
'rinnevelly and of the Tiyars of Malabar returned. 
He was not a Brahman, but seems to have been 
an aboriginal chief whom the Brahmans employed 
in their schism with the Kshatriya; he is repre- 
sented as exterminating the Kshatriya with his 
battle-axe (parasu), which is the distinguishing 
wccTpon of the Kond. He has been deified as one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu. 

Sects , — From Bombay to Cape Comorin are 
many indicationsof long-continued intercourse with 
western nations, and from prehistoric times coins 
of Augustus, Tiberius, and later emperors have 
been found in Malabar and Coimbatore. A colony 
of Nestorian Christians from Antioch early settled 
to the south of Goa. The Jews of Cochin possess 
copper s’asanams of a king of Kerala, attested by 
witnesses signing their names in Archaic Hebrew, 
Cufic, and Pehlavi, about the 6th or 7th century. 
Afaiiy families professing Judaism are scattered 
through the Southern Konkan, but they are not 
Jews, more probably Samaritans, who call tbem- 
Hclves Ban-i-Israel. In Cochin there are two 
classes of Jews, one of them very fair, and of 
pure descent from the parent stock, the other 
dark, and probably proselytes or slaves. 

iJM/er.s.-^ince the 14th century, portions of this 
coast region have been under the control of the 
dynasty of Bijanogar, of the Adal Shahi of Bijapur, 
of the Portuguese and Dutch from Europe, of 
Muhammadan rulers of Seringapatain, and of the 
British ; and in the wars of these races many ancient 
chiefs have disappeared, and amongst them the 
Zaroorin of history has lost nearly all his ancestors’ 
|K>88eB8ionB. These changes and immigrations have 
introduced many castes and customs peculiar to 
this region. Amongst the former are Namburi 
Brahman, Tiruvappaud, Tamban, Koil-Tamburnii, 
Somunthaken, Pundala, Unniathiri, Kurthavu, 
Nudungadi, Eliathu, Mut’hathu, Adicul, Chakiar, 
Nambiar, Oonnee, Psharodi, Pushpaken, Varier, 
Alat’hi, Narabldi, Thyambadi, Plapulli, Nair, and 
many others. 

Inheritance , — Many of these have adopted tin? 
custom of the descensus ab utero, the descent by 
the female line, which they designate Maruinakkat- 
uyara. The Ponan, a branch of the Tir or Ilivar, 
have not adopted this. Also amongst the Nam- 
bnri Brahmans, only the eldest brother marries, 
the unmarried girls being carefully secluded, and 
many never marry at all ; but even the Moplah 
.Muhammadans follow this law of inheritance. 
Along with and dependent on it is the existence 
of polyandry amongst the Nairsof Malabar, which 
also in a household form prevails amongst the 
pt ople of Coorg, as also amongst the Toda of the 
Neilgherries, amongst the Kapilli tribe on the 
Diudigul valley, amongst the Totti, a Pariah race 
in Mysore, also amongst the people of the Tibet 
passes. * 


Kerala or Malealam,, also written Malayarma 
and Malayama, from Mala, a mountain, and Alarn, 
a dale, is a long tract of land extending from 
Gocurnum near Goa to Cape Comorin, and in- 
cludes within it the British districts of South 
Canara and Malabar, and the Feudatory Cochin, 
Calicut, and Travancore under Hindu rulers, with 
the Muhammadan Hibiof Cananore. The country 
is a succession of hills and valleys. Kerala is 
siip])08ed to be a dialectal change from Malikernm, 
cocoanut, dense forests of that palm growing in 
the country ; but it is also Esaid to have bt;en de- 
rived from a prince of that name who is filmed 
for wisdom, benevolence, and moderation. The 
total area of that united Malealain or Kenila tract 
is 16,634 square miles, with a population of 
5,490,991. The most distinctive part of the 
tract is Travancore, which has an area of 6730 
square miles, and in 1881 a population of 
2,401,158. 

Lamiunejes . — From its position in the c‘xtri*inc 
south, with a seaboard the first to be touched by 
voyagers from the west, races are there of the most 
diversified origin, and the languages current arc 
Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, I’ortiigncsc, 
Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi, Mahrati, Oujerati, Sindi, 
Konkani, Malcalam, Tulu, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Canarese, though Malealam and 16 *8 per cent, of 
Tamil are the tongues used by 99*2 per cent, of 
the population, Malcalam principally to the north 
of Trevandrurn, and Tamil south of that city. 
Adjoining the Malcalam district on the north is 
the S. Canani district, in part of which, around 
Mangalore, the Tulu language is spoken, Canarese 
being the tongue in general use. 

The Malealam language is spoken in the low 
country and along the W estern Ghats, from Cape 
Comorin to the Chandragiri river, or more strictly, 
perhaps, to Nileshwar (Nileswani), where a 
Nair raja, conquered by Hyder Ali, formerly 
ruled. 

The people occupying that tract arc mostly 
settled, but it has luui several dyna.stic races ; the 
Zamorin of Calicut, the Bibi of Cananore, the raja 
of Cochin, the raja of Travancore, ami the Dutch, 
have all held sway there ; but the present rulers 
are the maharajas of Travancore and of Cochin, 
the Zamorin of Calicut, and the Bibi^of Canan- 
ore; and the present paramount power is the 
British. 

Tula, Tuju, or Tnlava^ a cuItivaUid Dravidiau 
tongue, is an idiom which holds a position midway 
between the (\inareae and the AUilealam, but 
more nearly resembling the Canarese. Though 
once generally prevaleiit in the district of Canara, 
it is now spoken only in a small tract of country 
in the vicinity of Mangalore, by not more than 
100,000 or 150,000 souls. It has been eiicruiched 
upon by many languages, and is likely soon to 
disappear. Tlie Tulu has a strong resemblance to 
Malealam, though the Tuiuva-8|)eaking race are 
unable to understand their Malealam neighbours. 
The people speaking the Tulu shrink from contact 
with foreigners, even from people of tlieir own 
caste, retreating from the great roads, cities, and 
l)azarB iia eagerly its the Tamil fiocks to them ; 
and the Tulu-speaking race are to be found isolatccl 
with their fiuiiilies in their high walled parainbti, 
in parts wliere the lines and centres of communica- 
tion are eutirely occupied by the more enterprising 
Tamil people. Tulu is the original language of 
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tlie Canara collectorate, bub has been largely 
displaced by Canarcae, the language of the con- 
tpiering power about the 15th century. It now 
jircvaila (though not exclusively) from the north 
border of Malabar (Kavai), where it is much mixed 
with Maloalani, to Udapi in the north. Manga- 
lore, Mnlki, and Udaj>i are tlm chief places where 
it is spoken. The Tulu people belong to the same 
raft* as the Tamil and Telugu family, now con- 
veiitionany called the Dravidian race. There is no 
doubt that Tulu is a dialect of the Canarcse, and 
4 lonely allied to the Toda, Radaga, and Ooorg 
<lialect8. There do not seem to be any dialects of 
'IVlugii. Malealam is a dialect of Tamil. By 
dialect is meant that these languages were, many 
cLMiturics ago, the same as the Canaresc and (in 
case of Malealam) as Tamil, but that long separa- 
tion and different influences have caused the 
variations wo now see. Tulu, Toda, etc., are far 
more closely allied to Canaresc, and Malealam to 
Tamil, than Canaresc, Tamil, and I'elugu are to 
one another. The Tulu people have no literature, 
except a few translations by German missionaries. 

Travancore Castes^ 


Ainbalavati, . 


. 7.078 

Malayala Sudra, 

Itrahmani, , 


. 37,138 

Nair, . . . 

404,239 

t IhristiaiiB, . 


498,542 

Maraven, . . . 

. 

i 3iunniin ? 


128, <100? 

Mauran, . . . 

. 11,822 

C3mliyen, . . 


, 0,750 

Mukkuvoo, > . 

. 29,342 

(Mialuppen, . 


. . 779 

Muthali, . . . 

. . 544 

i'hetty, . . 


. 21,862 

Muhammadans, 

140,909 

Chemman, . 


. 1,042 
387,170 

Noolayen, . . 

. 2,185 

Kelavcii, . . 


Paraven, . . . 

. . 959 

Kolayen, . . 


. 5.823 

Panen, . . . 

. 2,020 

Klavaniyen, . 


. 3,097 

Pandi Budra, . 

. 45,503 

Klayathu, 


. 2,425 

Pattiinulicarcn, 

. . 800 

.ICW8, . , . 

Kaikalcn, 


. . 97 

Pluppally, . . 

. . 09 


. . fi»3 

Poanden, . . . 

, . 500 

Kaiiiyan, . . 


. 8,330 

Kainuta, . . . 

. 2,440 

Kohavaraken, 


. 14.578 

Shank am Pandaram, 8,820 

Kammalen, . 


. 92,678 

1'hundan, . . 

. 21,814 

Koshavcii, . 


. 0,209 

Vadugeii, . . . 
Vaniycn, . , . 

. 2,009 

KiHliiiallcn, . 


. . 400 

. 22,520 
. 11,152 

KrUhnenvegah, 

, 0,770 

Valuthadon, 

Kshatriya, . 
Mannan, . . 

. . 2,440 Others, , . . 

. . 0.494 1 

Nun^ Hindu Aborigines. 

. 20,617 

Koravcii, . . 


, 54,828 

Parayen, . . . 
Pool ay eu, . . 

. 00,454 

Malarayeii, . 


. 17,027 

196,639 

Dollaileii, . . 
Palleti, . 


. 2,840 
. 5,438 

Vaden, , , . 

. 6,155 


The ruling families in Travancore and Cochin 
claim to be of the Kshatriya race, of whom in 
Travancore there are fourteen clans all regarding 
tlu'iiiselvcs to be of the Lunar line, and of one gotrain 
or stock, descendants from one chief. Tliey do 
not therefore intermarry. Their daughters, with 
one exception amongst the clans, are usually 
married by Brahmans, and the offspring are called 
Sainanthnr or Murdliavasiktbar. The cxcepti(»n 
to this is the Koil Ramlula subdivision, from 
which consorts are chosen for the Ranis of 
Travaiicori?. 

Malayala Sudras are the Nairs of Malabar. 
Tin y are the agriculturists of the country, culti- 
vating as tenants of the Namburi, who are the 
landlords or Janaini of Malealam, and who 
arc looked up to as the ‘suzerain master, their 
household deity, their very gcsl ou earth.* 

The titular designation given to nearly all the 
Brahmans of Travancore (except to t!»e Fapi 
caste) is Namburi (from Nam = Veda, and Rurep- 
pika, to complete), moaning an expounder of the 
VtKlas. Among the varied clans of Bralimans in 


India, these Nainburi take a very high position 
for sanctity. With the object of retaining their 
landed property unbroken, successifm is from 
father to son, but it is strictly entailed on the 
eldest son. The younger sons are not allowed to 
inarry, but visit the Ambulavasi (temple) and 
Sudra women, who rectuve them more for the 
honour than for any gifts they bring. The Nam- 
buri are unboundedly hospitable to Brahman 
Btraugors, and are charitable. I’liey are of a fair 
colour, their women are considered beautiful, and 
tlie race are remarkable for cleanliness of person 
and neatness in dress. 

Their women often remain unmarried after they 
have grown up, and even to an advanced age. 
Numerous daughters arc con8i«UTed a misfortune, 
the dowry and marriage cxpensi^s bearing heavily 
even on the wealthiest Nainburi. Infanticide, 
however, is unknown. But a Namburi, anxious 
to see his sisters married, will give them to a 
family from which he takes one or more wives. 
The Namburi women are guarded with a more 
than Muhammadan seclusion. At home they 
dress like the Nair women, with a cloth from the 
waist downward. When they move abroad they 
are covered over with cloths, and attended by a 
Nair servant woman, who commandB all men on 
the road to stand aloof. 

There are 27,138 Brahmans, mostly immigrants 
from the districts of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidency. The Travancore people style these 
foreign Brahmans * Putter,* a corruption of 
Bhatta, devout; but they arc also distinguished 
by affixing the localities whence they came, as 
Mahratta, Telugu, Tamil, Gujerati, Pandy. Kar- 
natica, Choliar, Gowda, Mukkaoi, Pataya, 
A^’anchi, Iyengar, and Sanati Brahman. 

Inheritance Laics . — The peculiar marriage cus- 
toms of the bulk of the races in Travancore 
originated the existing law of inheritance. That 
law is called Marumakkatayarn ; it is the descensus 
ab utero of the Locrians, under which a sister’s 
children inherit, ]^'lrasu Rama urged all his 
Brahman colonists to adopt it, but those of Paimiar 
alone complied. All the Kshatriya families, how- 
ever, follow this law of inheritance. 

The Marumakkatayain law of inheritance is, 
however, followed by all the BrahmaiiH who servo 
in U-mplcs, by all the Malealam Sudras, most of 
; whom have the titular designation of Nair ; by tho 
I five artisan castes, the golilsmith, brazier, stone- 
mason, blaeksmith, and carpenter ; also by the 
Maran Sudra, who eat rice prepared by a Varier, 
and whose women receive Vnriers’ visits ; by tho 
old Kshatriya race, amongst whom arc the sove- 
reigns of tho country ; and by the Nanjanad 
sections of the Vellalar race. 

Nair girls are all married at an early age, before 
they grow up, and the ceremony is attended with 
much display of wealth, but the husband or 
person who ties on the inarriago string (tho 
tali) has no claim to possess her then or in after 
life. But when she attains maturity she chooses 
the person with whom she is to associate, who 
presents her with a cloth. The union agreement, 
however, on either side is dissolvable at pleasure, 
tbe sole restriction on the Nair woman being that 
she must not adroit any man of a class below her 
own. Accordingly a Nair household has no 
husband, but consists of its owner, and the 
maternftl uncles, the uterine brothers and sisters, 
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and the aieters' children. Women may rule the 
state, and, under the Marumakkatayam law, in 
nearly half the houses in the country, women are 
the sole proprietors of their houscholda. 

Among those who follow the Marumakkatayain 
law, a female child is more highly prized than a 
boy, and the ratio of adult women to 100 nmn in 
Travancore is higher than in neighbouring districts, 


as under : — 

Malabar, . . . « 110*4 Kistna, .... 103*2 

Travancore, . . . 110*5 North Arcot, . , 102*2 

Ganjam, .... 110*2 Kurnool, .... 101*5 

Salem, .... 109*2 Cbingleput, . . . 101*4 
Coimbatore, . . . 109*1 Nellore, .... 99*3 

South Caiiara, . . 109*1 Cuddapah, . . . 99*2 

Godavery, . . . 108*2 Bellary, .... 98 *G 

Vizagapatam, . . 104*6 NeilgherrieB, . . 80*1 

South Aroot, . . 103*3 


Northwards from Travancore the marriage and 
inheritance laws vary. The Tuluva people are 
remarkable for the law of succession called Aliya 
Santana. This is the law of the so-calle<l Sudra 
tribes, and a tribe that practises it is probably 
Tula. But the race docs not include Brahmans 
or low castes, who are mostly settlers from other 
parts of S. India, though in some cases they have 
adopted the custom. In South Malabar, descent 
is to sons'in-law ; but in N. Malabar, the Nair, 
the artisans, carpenter, brass-smith, blacksmith, 
and goldsmith, also the Tiar, who are toddy - 
drawers, and the Mookwa hsherinen, are all 
polyandrists, and the descent of property goes in 
the female line. In North Malabar, this law of 
descent is called Marumakkatayam, and the 
Muhammadan Moplah has conformed to this usage. 
In (Janara, a similar law, called Aliya Santana, or 
nephew inheritance, prevails, and is in practice 
more strictly carried out than in N. Malabar. In 
N. Malabar, the adherents to Marumakkahiyain 
form united family communities, termed Tai-waad. 
The senior member of whatsoever branch is the 
head of tiie family, is termed Karnaven ; the 
other members are styled Anandraver ; the re- 
motest member is acknowledged as one of the 
family, and entitled to maintenance if living 
under subordination to the head of the family 
and taking part in their religious observances, 
h'or the women there is nothing analogous to 
the state of widowhood as existing elsewhere. 
Whether in alliance with men or not, they reside 
in their own families. The Nair marries before 
he is ten years of age ; but though he supports, 
he never associates with liis wife, who receives, 
at her pleasure, any men, provided they be not 
of lower birth. Consequent on tliis form^of 
descent, a Nair does not know who his father is. 
Id law, property is held to vest in the females 
only; practically the males are co-sharers with 
the females. In default of males, females succeed 
to the roanagemeut of the family property. In 
some families the management devolves on thorn 
preferably to the males, and the senior fcunale 
takes it. There is, however, a growing tendency 
to convey property from father to son, arising 
from the gradual abandonment of polyandry. 
The connubial connection in question is called in 
Malabar Goona-doaham, Gooua, good, Dosham, 
evil (for better or worse). In IVavancore it is 
styled Mundu-vanga, viz. Mundu, cloth, Vanga, 
receiving, and the girl taken is of ripe age, and 
her consent must be obtained. PersoDal^acquainW 
ance thus precedes the union. The hour selected 


for the ceremony is 8 r.M. There is an assemblage 
of friends ; the man presents the woman with a 
muudu or white muslin cloth, in a corner of 
which, in North Malabar, a small sum of money is 
tied. The girl either goes to the man’s house, or 
remains i!i her own, and is visited by him there. 
Each party is unrestricted as to the number of 
such connections that may be formed, but these 
ordinarily do not exceed two or three. The 
descent being in the female line, the parentage 
of the father is immaterial. The Mariunakkata- 
yam law is not followed in North Malabar by the 
Aka Podwa), a class of pagoda servants, nor by 
the Brahmans of North Malabar or of Canara. 
But in Travancore law, as only the eldest brother 
of a Brahman family is allowed to marry with His 
equal, the other brothers form other connections, 
and their children, therefore, do not inherit. In 
the Tuluva country, the Brahman widow can 
devote herself to the temple, and reside outside 
or inside its walls. If within the walls, she is a 
servant of the idol, and receives the visits of men 
of her own caste only ; the offspring of such, if 
boys, are called Moylar, and the girls are marrii'd 
to them. But if she elect to reside outside 
the walls, she must pay a monthly sum to the 
pagoda, and may cohabit with any man of pure 
ilescent. 

The Nair women do not cover their bosoms 
wbon at home, and, in North Travancore, not 
even when abroad. With the well-to-do Nairs, 
reading and writing are csBeutiul in the educa- 
tion of the women, and singing and instrumental 
music are accomplishments. Eighty per cent, of 
the educated native women are of thi! Malealam 
Sudra (Nair) and native Christian classes. 

Reliyion . — In Travancore, the superior divinities 
are Vishnu, Siva, Bhagavati, and their incarnations. 
The inferior objecU of worship are in the Paikoil 
or devil-temples and other places. But all tho 
latter, and many of their female gods, owe their 
origin to Tamil immigrants, tho true Malealam 
population invariably resorting to the higher 
idols. There have been white and black Jews in 
Travancore from very ancient times, and Christians 
from the earliest days of Christianity. At present 
there are— of the church of Horae, 153,815; Pro- 
testants, 57,318 ; Syrians, 287,401>. Muham- 
madans are 140,909 in number. 

The Ambalavasi (Ambalam, pagoda or tiunplo, 
and Vasi, he who lives), 7078 in number, an' 
peculiar to Malabar. They have fourtC(‘n largo 
and numerous small subdivisions, but all are 
employed in the Hindu temples, of which there 
is one to every 248 of tho population. They 
abstain from animal food of every kind. 

Amongst the Sudra castes in Travancore are 
the Vellalar, the Mudali, and the Paridi Sudra. 

The Vellalar in 1872 were 24,125 in number, 
and in every district in the kingdom. In tho ad- 
joining provinces of British territory, where Tamil 
is spoken, the great body of the cultivators 
claim to bo Sudras of the Vcllala stock, and when 
well to do they receive tho honorific suffix of 
Mudali. 

The Idayan, Edaga, or Yadava is tho shepherd 
race scattered over Southern India. In Travan- 
core they are known as the Konan, Kangayen, 
Valayadaiyen, and Vaduk-idayen, and are 6319 
in number, I'he Gopa, Gaola, Gorakb, and Sat- 
gop of Northern Inaia, Bengal, and Orissa, and 
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the Gaoliga of Mysore, and some of the Dhaugar, 
are cowherds, but are not identical with the 
Kurubar, and some of the Dhangar of the Dekkan, 
and some of the Ahir of Northern India. The 
shepherd race of Southern India are spreading 
out into all available employments. They are 
classed as Sudra Hindus, and usually styled 
Pillai, in distinction to the Vellalar cultivators, 
who add Mudali, or first man, to their names; 
and the shepherds, Idayan, take a lower social 
position. 

The races in Travancore who were held in 
servile positions are upwards of SO per cent, of 
the population, and may be shown as under : — 

Cbemman or •. Sh&nnan, . . . 128,600 

Chaklcr, . . . 1,042 | Mookoovon or fisher- 


Kahowraken or men, 29,342 

barber, . . . 14,678 Malayaraen, . . . 17,627 

Kanian or aooth- V aden and Oolladen, 

Bayers, , . , . 8,330 hunters, , . . 6,155 

Paravon, . , . . 959 Puller 6,438 

Thundan, , . , 21,814 Koravar, . , , . 54,828 

Noolian, .... 2,185 Pariah, 66,454 

Elavon, . . . 387,176 Pullayar, . . . 196,.539 


The Pullaijar or Pulian are a hard-working 
and extremely useful race, noted for their truth- 
fulness and integrity. Until recently they were 
bought and sold like other property, but they 
all have been freed by the present maharaja. 
They have reinaiiKnl on the lands they w(‘re 
cultivating. In social life they are lower than 
tho Pariah. They speak Malealam. 'fhey are 
unknown in the British provinces. 

The Klavar or P^laven are numerous. They 
aggregate 387,176, and are engaged in cultiva- 
tion and in manufacturing the produce of the 
cocoanut tree, which forms a stiijdo of tho 
country. 

The Shanar or Channan race, in number 
128,600, are also found in the neighbouring 
British districts. They are chiefly engaged in 
the manufacture of the produce of the palmyra 
palm, Boraasus flabelliformis, which is only in- 
ferior in value to the cocoanut tree. 

Some of the Elavar and Paravar are amongst 
the most respectable cultivators in the Travancore 
kingdom. The Shanar of S, Travancore are even 
a more eutgrprising chiss; and the Pariah, through- 
out Southern India, is the chief labourer in the 
flelds, and in other out-door work. 

The Kummalar^ or artisans of Travancort;, — the 
goldsmith, the coppersmith or briuier, the stone- 
mason, the blacksmith, and the car|>enter. In 
'rravancorc, however, the Chembu-ihatti or copper- 
smiths claim to bo a distinct caste, but this is not 
conceded to them. 

Tho Chetfy of Travancore, of whom there arc 
fiftCMUi subdivisions, most of whi(;h seem mere 
nationalities. 

'riyar, from the Singhalese Twar, an islander ; 
the Ponan race in MsUabar. I'hey are a branch 
of the llivar or Tir from Ceylon. They inherit 
from tho father. 

Purayer, also Pula Parayar, also Todinvar, a 
low-caste predial slave race of Malabar, who are 
stone-cutters, who are supposetl and believe them- 
selves to bo wizards and witches. Vengeance 
and fear have occasionally led to their being 
cruelly treated. 

Pnnil tT, a race dwelling amid the forests and 
jungles of Malabar, who roughly clear the ground, 
;ind raise crops of coarse rice and other gniiiiH 


during the monsoon, and move to another place. 
They also collect forest products, — cardamoms, 
beeswax, gums. Their sole implement is a kind 
of adze. They are of diminutive stature. There 
is a small race called Kaniar Pauikar, who prao* 
tise astrology and necromancy. They calculate 
eclipses, cast horoscopes, and foretell the times 
and seasons, sell charms for all purposes, love 
philters, discover treasure, cure disease. 

Cheramar^ one of the predial slave races of 
Malabar. They are supposed to be descendants 
of the race conquered by the Chola kings. They 
are of very diminutive stature, very black skin, 
and not unfrequently woolly hair, Wilson derives 
the name from Ghera, tho soil. They follow the 
rule of Marumakkatayam. 

Nagadi^ an abject race in Malabar, beggars 
and thieves. They are of diminutive form, of 
the deepest black in colour, icatures brutish, hair 
thick and curly. 

Bakadara and Betadara, two rude slave races 
in Tulavu, who worship a benevolent deity named 
Buta, represented by a stone, kept in every 
house. They, too, believe that the ^irite of the 
dead become Paisachi, and they offer sacrificcB 
to Buta to restrain the Paisachi from troubling 
them. 

Holier women, until towards tho middle of 
the 1 9th century, used to visit Mangalore with no 
other covering than thick bushy branches before 
and behind, hung from their waists. 

/law/, a tribe in Canara who worship the Pai- 
siichi or demons, and believe that persons who 
die a violent death become Paisachi. 

Bun ter ^ a race in Canara, the original land- 
owners, wl\o follow tlio rule of female (lescent. 
They marry, and the wives reside with their 
husliands, but do not intiTfere in the house 
managemeut. 

The Knrumhnlcn are a slave race who worship 
the hill god Mulai-d(‘va, and the spirits of deceased 
ancestors. 'L'hey burn their dead if goml men, 
and bury them if bad ; and they believe the latter 
to become demons, requiring to be conciliated by 


Kiicriflce. 

Languages spoken in Travancore : — 

UinduHtani, . . . 3,037 1 Konkani, . . . 10,703 

Telugu, .... 3,3.52 Cutchi, , . , , 
Mahrati, .... 1,IW3 Nagaram, .... 8011 

Tamil, .... 439, .565 English 1,000 

Gujerati, .... 671 Arabic, 6(M> 

C'an.iro8c, .... 774 Portuguese, . . . 707 

Mahali, 1,937,454 liobrow, 97 

Tulu, 664 . Others, 22 


• Makali is Bix)kcD by about 4,847,681 people 
aloug the Malabar coast, on the western side of 
tin; ghats or Malaya range of mountains, from 
tlie vicinity of Oluindragiri near Mangalore, where 
it superBcdes Canarese and Tulu, to Trevaudrum, 
where Tamil begins to be spoken ; but all along 
that coast Tamil intertwines with Malcali, which 
is a very iuicieut form of Tamil. The Kama 
Chai iUi is the oldest existing Maleali poem, 

Tulu or "i'uluva is destitut(‘ of a literature in 


the proper sense of tlie term, and never hiid any 
characUjr of it.s own. The only books printed in 
Tulu have been by the Basle missionarios. It is 
one of the most highly developed languages of 
Utt; Dmvidian family. It is spoken by about 
306,000 people between tho Ghiindragiri and 
Kalyauupuri rivers. It is written with the 
Malealam characters ; it dificra widely from 'ramil, 
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less so from Canaxese, and less again from Coorg. and Sandur alone remained as dominant powena 
Tula is sa id to mean meek, humble. The Pandiya, the Gheru, the Chola, and the 

OOOHIK» a small territory on the seaboard of Kandya kings of Ceylon have all disappeared, 
the western aide of the Indian Peninsula, in treaty The north-east parts of the Peninsula have 
with British. Its area is 1361 square miles, also had many (fynastic changes. The Andhra 
population 600,278; 301,815 are males. The dynasty ruled at Chicacole and Rajamundrv prior 
Biol of Caniianore and H.H. the Zamorin of to the Christian era. Pliny says they had 30 forti- 

Calicttt may a lso b e named. fled towns, an army of 100,000 men, and 1000 

MAPBA8 CITY is on the east coast of the elephants. The Kesari, lion kings, ruled in Orissa. 
Peninsula of India, in lat. 13® 4' 6" N., and The Chalukya Rajputs of Rajamundry succeeded 
long. 80® 17' 22" E. In 1881 its population was a Buddhist dynasty, and subsequently the Gana* 
405,848. It is the capital of a presidency, to pati of Warangal, the Verna Heddi, the Kayel 
which it gives its name, and which is under the of Bijanagar held sway ; and the Chalukva of 
jurisdiction of a Governor and Council. Kalian were overthrown during a time of reli- 

Famine . — lu 1871 there was in this presidency gious war, when the people adopted the Lingaet 
a population of 31,597,872, but in 1881 only teaching of the Jangams. 

31,170,631. Between the census taking of 1871 and This presidency has an area of 141,001 square 
that of 1881, in the years 1877 and 1878, in coDse- miles, with a population of 31,170,631, viz. 
quence of drought, there was famine in several dis- 15,421,043 males, and 15,749,588 females, being 
tricts, and many died. It pressed most heavily on 221 to the square mile. The most numerous 
BcHary, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Kuniool, Madura, races under Madras rule are the Tamil and 
Nellore, North Arcot ; and Mr. M'lver calculated Teling, with parts of the nations speaking 
the total loss at three and a half millions. In Malealam, Canarese, Tiilu, and Uriya ; all of these 
the districts nmst severely affected the decrease are occupying ancestral lands, many from unknown 
of the i)opulation was 1,761,827, or 12*8 per times, and to them have to be added a quarter of 
cent. In those not affected or but slightly a million of landless people speaking Mahrati, 
affected by famine, there has boon an increase of and over half a million speaking Hindustani. 
1,288,430, or 7*19 per cent. The age returns of Tamil was the language of three of the ancient 
the census of 1881 show that the effects of the dynasties who have been named. The Chola oi 
famine had been most severely felt among tlic Tanjoro and Combaconum were settled on or 
very young nnd the very old ; atxl besides causing near the Cauvery and Colerun rivers, and gave 
deaths, it prevented births. The children who their names to the Coromandel or Cholamaodel 
were born in 1878 and 1879, and who were coast. The Pandiya capital is now occupied by 
begotten in 1877 and 1878, were short of 700,000 the inhabitants of Madura; and the Chera ruled 
as compared with 1871 ; and in 1881, of the ages at Kerala on the Malabar coast. The Kurumlnir^ 
up to 20, there were 1,947,950, or 12*04 per cent, also, about the commencement of the Christian 
fewer than in 1871. era, was briefly dominant in Southern India, and 

Parts uf the districts now comprising the the Idayan herdsmen race still form a numerous 
Madras Presidency were known to Europe in portion of the Tamil-speaking pecmle. 

times prior to the birth of Christ. Dyiuisties Mr. Taylor is of opinion that Tamil was culti- 

known as the Pandya, Chola, and Chera were vated iii its purity in the ancient Pandiya kingdom, 
then ruling, an<l merchants from the west were It is now spoken in the extreme south, south-east, 
trading ; a Pandyun prince sent two embassies to nnd in Ceylon, throughout the vast plain of the Car- 
AiigUKtus, who received the first at Tarragona, natic or country below the ghats, termed the Car- 
aiid the friendship of the Romans was sought by natic Paen Ghat by the Muhammadan sovereigns 
O Kt*rolx)thro8, a king of Chera or Kerala, The and by the British who have succeeded them. 
Chola, the of Ptolemy, were in power The Tamil-8p(;aking country extends from Cape 

fronWi.O. to the 11th or 12th centuries a.d. ; but Comorin to Pulicat, 30 miles north of Madras, 
in 1113, and again about 1150, parts of the Chola and inland from the Bay of Bengal to tho 
territory were overrun by the Singhalese. Kastern Ghats. The Tamil skirts all the eastern 

The Kurubar, a shepherd race (kuru, a sheep), frontier of Mysore, is also spoken over tho Bam 
tliu vofialis of Artakur (Arcot) of Ptolemy, Mahal, Salem, South Arcot, Chingleput, Taiijore, 
formed a fedenil cominunity of 24 states, with Trichiiiopoly, Mmlura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, 
castles, which were destroyed by one of the Chola and Combaconum, meeting with the Malealam at 
kings of Tanjore in the 5th and 6th centuries, tho Gap of Palghat. It is spoken also in tho 
nnd ho established a new capital at Con- southern part of tho Trtavancoro country, on the 
jevcrain ; but to the present day the country western side of the ghats, from Cniie Comorin io 
people point out the Kurubar- Kot or forts which tho neighbourhood of Trevandrum ; also in the 
that shepherd race had constructed. Since tho northern and north-western parts of Ceylon, 
Chola fell, this southern region has seen a Hindu i where Tamilar formod settlements prior to tho 
dynasty at Bijanagar* the Muhammadan Adal | Christian era, and from whence they have gradually 
Shahi of Bijajiur, die Hindu Mahrattas who sue- | thrust out the Singhalese. 

ceeded to Tanjore, witli Hindu princes in Cochin, Tho Tamil was the earliest developed of oil the 
Calicut, and Travaucore; and from the 15th to Dravidian idioms, is the most copious, and contains 
the 18th century, seTerol races were striving for tho largest portion of indubitauly ancient forms, 
dominion. Muhammadan rulers, Mahratta armies, It includes two dialects, the classical aud col- 
Polygar chieftains, and the Dutch, the Portuf^ueso, loquial, tho ancient and tho modern, called 
die French, and tho Britisli, all took part in the respectively the Sben Tamil and the Kodiin 
strife, till the British, the Mubaniuiadan dynasties Tamil, which so widely differ that they may 
of Hyderabad and Bonaganapilly, and the Hindu almost be regarded us different languages. The 
xajas of Mysore, Travancorc, Cochin, Puducottah, people at present speaking Tamil are, as regards 
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social custoinB, iho least Rcrupulous or super- 
stitious, and the most enterprising and persevering 
race of Hindus, and swarm wherever money is to 
be mode, or wherever a more apathetic or a more 
aristocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside. 
The majority ot the Hindu rcligiomsts found in 
Pegu, renang, Singapore, and other places in the 
east, where tliey are Known as Kling, arc Tamil. 
All throughout Gcvlon the coolies in the coffee 
plantations are Tamil ; the majority of the 
money-making classes, even in Colombo, are 
1’amil; and ere long the Tamiiar will have ex- 
cluded the Singhalese from almost every office 
of profit and trust in their own island. The 
majority of the domestic servants, and of the 
camp-followers in the Madras Presidency, and the 
half of its army, are Tamil ; and the coolies who 
emigrate so largely to the Mauritius and the West 
India Islands, arc mostly of the Tamil people. 
Including the Tamil in the military cantonments 
and (libtaiit colonics, and those in »Soiith Travan- 
corc, NortluTD Ceylon, and excluding all Muham- 
madan, Tiding, and Brahman residents of the 
Tamil country, who amount to at least 10 per 
cent, of Urn whole population, tlio people who 
speak the Tamil language are estimated at 
about IG millions. The Tamil people are, 
generally speaking, dark coloured and short 
statured, energetic, fiery, and quarrelsome, but 
not vindictive. Many of them have embraced 
Brahmanism, but tiie low castes and fragmentary 
tribes have a spirit and a devil worship, and 
worship the local deities called Ammun. 

Telugu is spoken on the eastern borders of the 
Peninsula by about 17 millions. The people arc 
a taller and fairer lacc than the Tamil, many of 
the more northern of them being equal in stature 
to the Aryan Hindus of the north. They arc 
more Brahroanicid than the Tamil races, and are 
as energetic as the latter, though less restless. 

Canarese people are about? millions in number, 
chiefly in the centre of the Peninsula ; they are 
a tall and dark but singularly graceful race. 

The Teling and Canaresc arc almost of similar 
physical frame, but, as a rule, iho Teling arc 
fairer. Tlie great similarity of the two languages 
Canaresc and Telugu justifies the opinion that 
the people lire of the same stock, and that cir- 
cumstances have modified their characters and 
personal appearance. The table-land occupied by 
the Canarese, from the southern part of the 
Mysore country, through Bellarv in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts up to the Tumbudra, is arid, and the soil yields 
as fooa crops small millets, — Eleusine corocana, 
Setaria Italica and Germanica, Panicum Italioum, 
and Pcnicillaria spicata,— which even the labourers 
of the south of India only use on pressure when 
scarcity or dearth prevails. 

MaUalam is spoken in the south-west of the 
Peninsula by about 4 millions ; Tulu, on the west 
seaboard somewhat to the north, by about b0,000. 

Kodaga is spoken by the people of Coorg, 
150,000 in number. 

On the Neilgherry Hills are the Kota, about 
1000 in number, the Toda about 1360 in number, 
the Badaga, another small tribe, and Kurumbar 
and Irular who dwell on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. In the interior of the Peninsula are the 
Gond, and on its N.£. border the Khond, Kund, 
or Ku, all of whom are estimated at half a 
million of souls. Amongst these larger nations 


smaller tribes fire intermixed, some of them living 
in forests or migratory ; some have preserved 
their ethnical identity in Bequostered wilds, otheia 
have merged as helot castes of the lowland 
Hindus, and these now framentary peoples form 
Uic debris of widely* spread primitive races. 

Seventy- three languages are enumerated in the 
Bchedulca, of wliich 48 are Asiatic and 25 non- 
Asiatic. Those principally spoken are five Dravidian 
tongues, Tamil, Telugu, Malealam, Ciinarcse, and 
Tula, viz. 28,863,267, or 92*66 pt?r cent, liriyn, 
Urdu or Hindustani, and Mahrati arc spoken by 
Uriya, 1,128,405 ; Hindustani, 696,103 ; Mahrati, 
230,006. * ’ 

Madras Prcsidcnc} Languages, 


Hindustani, 

. 695,510 

Chentsu, . 


... 70 

Telugu, . 

11,754,946 

Singhalese, 


. . . :io 

Tamil, . . 

12,382,220 

Kudagu, . 


. . . 3<i 

Miihrati, . 

. 22S,777 

Bengali, . 


. , 305 

Canaresc, . 

1,299,839 

K-irmesc, . 


. . 238 

IJriyH, . , 

. 773,15!) 

Sindi, . . 


... 37 

M.'doaliiin, 

2,3(jC,18X 

Pushtu, . 


... 76 

Gujomti, . 

. . 0,638 

Marwari, . 


. . 298 

Kiiglislj, . 

. 35,636 

Lalnchi, , 


... 07 

Hindi, , . 

. . 2,091 

LepalfHC, . 


. . 293 

Tulu, . . 

. 420.222 



. . . ! 

Cutchi, 

. . 3(i0 

K:ishmiri, . 


... 4 

YftrkiiU, . 

. 21, 'JM 

Panjabi, . 


... 1:4 

Sanskrit, . 

. . 1,30() 

Arabic, 


. . 721 

Putnool? . 

. 01,73.5 

Persian, . 


. . 1,807 

Khond, . 

. 68,205 

Chinese, . 


... 40 

Siivnra, 

. 31,933 

Portuguese, 


. . 3,611 

La in had i, . 

. 21,901 

French, . 


. . 02r> 

Gadaba ? . 

. 12,041 

German, , 


. . 298 

Kurumbfl, 

. . 3,886 

Hebrew, , 


. . . 25 

Tod.awa, , 

. . 1,499 

Turk!, . , 


... 12 

Badaga, . 

. . 1,019 

Dutch,. . 


... 31 

Ionia i 

. 316 

Unspecified, 


. 972,072 

Kota, . , 

. . 20i; 

Swedish, , 


... 19 

Yunadi, . 

. . MS 

Spanish, . 


... 4 

Oay.iti, 

. S7 

African, . 


... 3 

Lada, . . 

... 84 





There were 10,044 difTorent caste names re- 
turned. The Vellaiar alone were returned of 
54 BubdivisioQS and 3389 caste names. The 
Satani, a Hindu sect of the 16th century, have 
already seventeen divisions. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, the 
tendency with the Tamil and Teling Hindus has 
been to mark themselves as belonging to jxir- 
ticular families, in imitation of the Brahihaiis of 
Southern India, all of whom know the got or 
founder of the section to which they claim to 
belong. The following are the more numerous of 
tho castes and races in the Madras Presidency 


Ambiilakaran, . 155,537 
Ambattan, barbers, 342,335 
Afamudayati, . 302,339 
Balaja, . . . 780,732 
Besta or Yalayao, 724,480 


Brahmans, 
Chriatians, 
Devangulu, . 
Forest raoea, . 
Idaiyar, . . 
Qouda, . 


. 1,122,070 
. 711,072 
. 136,905 
1,762,536 
1,072,361 
144,073 


Kaikalar, weavers, 322,722 


Kalingalu, 
Kalian, . 
Knmma, . 
Kamsala, . 
Kannakun, 
Knpu, 


100,604 

397,900 

795,704 


102,472 

1,102,274 


Fakanati Kapu, 107,341 
Komati, . . . 365,715 
Kummara or Kushavan. 


Kuruba GoUa, 180,557 


Kurumbar, . . 114,381 
Lingaet, . . . 117,0ir> 

Madiga, . . 1,120,748 

Mahrati, . . . 65,786 

Maravar, . . . 250,304 

Muhammadans, 1,933,571 
Mutraj, . . . 132,2f>(i 

Nair, .... 33.5,320 
Nattambadi, . . 100,082 
Neilgherry races, 30,001 
Oddar, . . . . 30:4.422 

Padayachchi, ♦ 370,847 
Palli, . . . 1,29.5,049 

Parayan, . . 3,223,‘.»28 

Kajputs, , . . 13,915 

Reddi. .... 499,402 
Satani, .... 025,45.5 
Sale, .... 2(Hi,0!l7 
Senian, . . . 107,103 

Sbanan or Idiga, 1,478,U<{0 
Shembadavon, . 873,448 
Shstihi, iradtrs, 235,109 
TelugalttfVadagar, 009,138 
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Uparavan, . . 

104,985 

Vannian, • • 

1,075,505 

tlriya, .... 

101,206 

Valama, . . 

. .348,061 

Vaniyan, Oandia, 

31G.694 I 

Vcllalan, . . 

1,625,895 

Vannan, washermen, 

Kongado, . . 

. 14.3,010 


528,535 ! 

Yadavulu, 

. 10.5,426 

Ncilglierry Hill tribes, in 1871, were 30,001. 

Badaga, .... 
Toda, , . . . 

24,1,30 

Kurumbar, 

. .3.185 

, 675 

Iralar, . . 

. !M« 

Kota, .... 

. 1,065 


Forest, etc., races. 


Jntapu, . . . • 

6,3,.^37 

Oddar, . 

, 36.3,422 

Koravar, . . . 

55,645 

Kodubi, 

. 241,090 

Kondulu, hillmcn, 

t)3,249 

Savaralu. . . 

. 131,46:} 

Malayali, . . . 

69, .396 

(Tparavan, 

. 104,985 

Vedan, hunter, . 

51,854 

Uriya, . 

. 101,200 

Yenadi, .... 

G(>,099 



The agricullurul races in Tclingana are the 
Velama, the Kcddi, the Kamma, the Kapu, the 
Ralija, the Pakanatti, the Naidu. The Tamil 
cultivators arc tlic Vellalar and a smaller number 
of the pastoral Idaga ; those of the Mahratta dis- 
tricts arc the Kunbi, and further north Kurmi. 

In Malabar and Malealam the Nair are the 
chic'f husbandmen, but in the Canarese districts 
the Wakkali, and in Canara the Rant and Nadavar. 
The Tcling cultivators have spread into all the 
western and southern lands. These follow the Brah- 
manical doctrines, maintain the casb? observances 
of purity and impurity, and have adopted the early 
marriage customs and other institutions of Menu. 
They arc essentially agriculturists, but they take 
military service, engage in mercantile trans- 
actions, or enter the civil service of Government. 
Tamil and Vallalar were brought from the Cauvery 
river by the Chola kings, who conquered the 
Kurumbar and eradicated Buddhism. They now 
occupy the whole of the Coromandel coast iu its 
southern part, and have many agrestial slaves. 
They liad many slaves before leaving the Cauvery, 
and doubtless added to them during the persecu- 
tion of the Kurumbar race. 

The religious sections of the people are as under : — 


Hindus, . , . 28,41)7,0r.(} Jew*, ..... 30 

Muhammadans, 1,033,571 Theists, 13 

C’hristians, . . . 711,072 Kodiigi^ 2 

Jains, .... 24,902 iVgiiOMtics, 1 

linddlitsts, . . . 1,540 Others, ..... 09 

Pnrsee, 143 ^one, ..... 5 

Brahmo, .... 132 Not stated, . . 1,419 

The Hindus are returned as under : — 

Saiva, . . . 15,399,080 1 Lingaot, . . . 04,680 

Vaishnava, . . 10,494,408 | Others, . . . 2,538,992 


The Saiva Brahmans arrange themselves as — 
Aradhya,Namhim, Smartta, Velnati, Vaighnosulu, 
and Uriya. The Vaishnava Brahmans are— Mad-, 
hava, Sri Vaishnava, Andhra, and Golconda. 
The Telugu Brahmans — Murikinati and Niyogulu. 
Others — Bengali, Gouda, Konkana, Gujorati, and 
Maharashtra. 

The Muhammadans (1,933,571) arc largely 
descendants of the soldiers that have overrun the 
Peninsula, but a large number belong to Arab 
and Persian traders who have settled in the 
country, and many of the Labbai and Moplah 
section arc from the offspring of Hindu mothers. 


Arab 3,730 Syud, .... 211,380 

Lahbai, . . . . 30,182 Shaikh, . . 54.070 

Moidali, . . . 495,714 Others,. . . . 217,238 

Moahul 1,235 Not stated, . 1,092,037 

Patban, . , . 15,373 


They are almost all of the Sunni sect. , 

The Christians of the Madnui circle are numer- 


ous. One of the primitive Christians Rt‘cms to have 
arrived in the south of India in the early years of 
the Christian era ; the Portuguese fleets brought 
from Europe many missionaries, umongst them 
St. Francis Xavier ; Robert de Nobilibus, Hritto, 
Beschi, Dubois, and others have been striving to 
conv(‘rt the people. The Romish church has 
several vicariates, and the i^ortuguesc pri<'sts 
attend to much of the coast line ; the h'rench have 
a vicar-a]>ostolic in Mysore, and their priesta are 
also in the Northern Circara and in the N.W. 
Provinces; while the Italians occupy Hydrrahafl 
and Native Burma. Since the closing years of 
the 17th century, Protestant Chri.stinns of all 
denominations from Europe and AmericM, amongst 
them Ziegenbald,Schwartf.,Rheniu8, (’aid well, Duff, 
Mason, Anderson, have been zealously endeavcnir- 
ing to educate and to proselytize, and these effort.s 
have resulted ini, 862, <>34 Christians in all Imlia: — 
Madras, .... 711,080 I N.W. P. and Oudli, 47,1.73 
British Burma, , 84,219 Central IVovinces, 11,973 


Coorg, .... 3,152 Central India, , 7,<M>5 

Bombay, . . . 145,154 Ajmir, .... 2,225 

Bengal, .... 128,135 Baroda, 771 

P.anj:ih, .... 33,699 (^ocliin, . . 136,3(;i 

Assam, .... 7,093 Mysore, . . 29,219 

Hyderabad Dckhan, 13, rd 4 Kajputann, . . . 1,294 

Bcrar, .... 1,335 'J’ravancore, . . 498,542 


The Vellalar are sliorter and <larker than Brah- 
mans, shorter and darker even than the 3'eliiig 
people, but they have in general well -formed 
countenances and graceful forms, though amongst 
them also occur the decidedly African lip and 
nose and forehead. They believe that they came 
from the north. They arc now classed by tin* 
Brahmans as Sudra Hindus, but Southern India 
only became Brahmanical about the 8th to the 
10th centuries, and when the Vellalar ado])te<l 
Hinduism is unknown. They claim to be Vaisya, (d 
the Buvansa or agricultural section, a claim whicli 
the other races do not admit. They are very 
largely agricultunil, and take the honorific appel- 
lation of Mudali or first man, pi. Mndallar. Umler 
former native rule in Tonda-Mnndalam, tluj Vel- 
lalar alone were allowed to hold landed property. 
Tlie Vellalar arc eager in their study of English, 
have largely obtained employment, civil and 
militory, under the British Government, and are 
an honouniblc, moral, nnrl peaceful raVa*, intelli- 
gent and thrifty, and respectable in their domestic 
life. The designation Vtdlala means charitable ; 
but their name has bec*n supposed to have been 
derived from Valanmi, the Tamil word for the act 
of regulating irrigation. In the present day. 
in Tinncvelly, they will not touch a plough, the 
Puller race doing everything for them. They do 
not use animal food or intoxicating liquors ; they 
marry before j)ubcrty ; their women are chaste ; 
polygamy is almost unknown, the widows <lo not 
rc-marry, anti they burn (heir dead. 

Vellalar as farmers and pcasant-proprii^tors, iii 
the cultivation of rice, betel, and tobacco, are 
perhaps not exccllefl in any part of the wi)rld. 
They rarely accept a menial occupation. They are 
mostly of the Saiva sect, but the chief objects of 
their worship are village gods, and they keep tlu‘ 
Pongal and Dipawali festiv.als. 

The Kiirakatun Vellalar of the Madura 'Hills 
occupied their present locality before the Vellaijn 
of the plains adopted the customs of the Aryan 
immigr’anfs. And now, amongst them, when an 
estate is likely to descend to :i female, in default 
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of male issue, she is forbidden to marry an adult, 
but goes through the ceremony of marriage with 
some male child, or, in some cjises, with a portion 
of her father’s dwelling-house, on the undersUnd- 
ing that she may reccuve any man of the ciiate. 
Her children inherit the property, which is thus 
retained in the woman’s family, the child-husband 
being the supposititious father. Amongst the 
Tamil races who have adopted Brahmanism, the 
Vellalar, alike in numbers and in social rank, take 
the chief place. The (diristian converts of the 
V(‘llalar retain their Kudmi or scalp-lock of hair. 

The races following agricultural pursuits, 

have very distinct characteristics, l^everal of them 
seem to be of Aryan origin, and all of them arc 
taller and fairer than the races in the south. 

The Ailma, or Velama, or Yelmi in 

number) in the Teling country are a prominent 
agricultural tribe, with military proclivities, and 
claim to be Rajputs. They are soldiers and 
agriculturists. 

The Rachwnr or l^ajwar of the Northern 
Cirenrs also claim to be descendants from the 
Kshatriya race; they are a brave tribe, with a 
liigh sense of honour. They have been long 
estJiblished in the Northern Circars, and have 
been remarkable for the desperate iicls by which 
they expiate a real or imaginary insult. Their 
nain^* is variously written and pronounced by 
othcis, but the ‘Teling style them Kacha and 
Kaeba-vadu, doubtless a variation from raja, often 
eorrnjited to Itiitsawar, Raiswar, or Kowar. They 
w(Ti‘ military retainers in Mysore and in Kamaon, 
where they speak Tclugu; they practise medicine. 
The Rachwar chiefs arc a r(‘markal)ly fine, hand- 
some race. There arc defects in their genealogy, 
but they are pe.rraitUed to intermarry with the 
Rajputs of Rajputana. 

In the middle of the 18th century, zamindar 
Rangaru of Bobbili had a feud with a iieighbour- 
iug ])olygar named Vizeram Rauze, and the latter 
persuaded the French commandei*, M. Bussy, to 
espouse his side of the quarrel, and Rangaru was 
oWiged to retire to his stronghold. It succumbed 
to the army brought against it by M. Bussy on 
the Mth January 1757, consisting of 750 Euro- 
peans, of whom 250 were horse, 4 field-pieces, 
and n,t)()0' peons and sepoys, the army of 
Vizeram Rauze, who commanded them in person. 
Itangaru believed it hopeless to maintain the fort 
against so overwhelming a force, and, calling bis 
principal men together, he declared that it was 
immediately necessary to preserve their wives and 
children from the violation of the Europeans, 
and the still more ignominious authority of 
Vizeram Rauze. The stern detennination was 
carri'*d out to the fullest ; the habitations in the 
middle of the fort were indiscriminately set fire 
to, and every woman and child either perished in 
the fiame^ or was remorselessly stabVied in en- 
deavouring to escape. Then those who accom- 
pUshed the deed returned to die on the walls, 
and fell almost to a man. Rangaru himself, 
hastening to the defence of a tower, was killed 
by a musket-ball. After the capture of the fort, 
four of Rangaru’s soldiers concealed themselves in 
a thicket, and throe days afterwards two of them 
succeeded in penetrating to the tent of Vizeram 
Hau/.c, and, having stabbed him in thirty-two 
places, were themselves immediately cut to pieces. 

Tlie great bulk of the Teling people engaged^ 


in agriculture retain their tribal designations: 
thus — 

The BalijavadUj pi. Baljawanlu, in Telingana, 
are a Sudra tribe of husbaiKlmen. 

The Sudra Pakemitti, Muttatti, and Vellanatti 
are village authorities, and take the designation 
of Rcddi, A peaceful and innocent migratory 
lacc bearing the name of Pakenatii w<‘re found 
in Mysore and the Telugu country, about tin* 
beginning of the 18th century, driven from their 
homes by oppression. 

in the Ceded Districts, the Peraronvta Kapnbi 
and Gungeddi Kapalii are husbandmen of the 
Sudra grade. 

The Gumpa Kumalu, or Kama-waru, or Kama- 
varu, are Sudra husbandmen, who do not jiermit 
strangers to enter their houses, and regard their 
tribe as pure Sudras. 

The Nnek or Naidu arc honorific terms applied 
to musters or chiefs of tribes, and many of tin* 
Teling Sudra take this honorific appellation. They 
are tall, robust men, fair coniplexioned, who are 
in good poai lions as merchants and as servants of 
the British Government. 

The Kajm in theCuddapah district do not allow 
the re-marriage of their widows, nor concubinagii, 
but the latter is generally winked at to prevent 
the family disgrace of their becoming common ; 
and even adultery is but little regarded so long as 
the offenders belong to the same caste or sub- 
caste. 

The Palli race of the Guddapah district pledge 
their wives as security for loans of money, and if 
not repaid, the woman is re-married to another 
man. A case of this bigamy was tried in 1876 at 
the Session of Guddapah, and all the parties were 
fined. The husband had borrowed some money 
from bis mother-in-law, and left his wife with 
her till he could repay. Having failed to pay 
within the prescribed period, the wife was re- 
married to another man. The twice-married wife, 
her mother, and a third party who was present at 
the second marriage, were held to be equally 
punishable as principals, all having l>ecn present 
at the re-marriage, 

Paik of Vizagapatam are military ; a fine brave 
race, and good shots with the matchlock. They 
have ten sections, viz. Suathro, Bellama, Noula, 
Kalgina, Kampu, Kunu, Uriya, Binnakurya, 
Bosuntea, and Guri. 

The Mutrnj subdivide into Bhui and Mutraj, 
and the Bhui of Telingana is classed as a Teling 
Sudra, who occupies himself as a palanquin - 
bearer ; but where settled, away from his fields 
and agricultural pursuits, the Bhui is engaged in 
catching fish by the net. 

The l/r-bhoi-wauUi are mercenary soldiers who 
serve native sovereigns. They are never found in 
the ranks of the British army. There are a few 
of them in every large town in the south. 

The Ferro Wallcroo are a Dhangar or herd 
tribe in the Northern Division. 

The Palalu, of the Northern Circars, are agri- 
cultural labourers who arc regarded as slaves U) 
the ryots, and were hereditarily attached to and 
transferable with the land. 

The A(jari of Cuttack are said to be domestic 

slaves. . 

O'aitn is the nnme of a barbarous Gond tribe 

in the Rftjaamindry district. , . , , 

Nackar and liM, in Tiuuevelly, claun to liavc 
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been there orer since Rama's advance on Ceylon, and farmers, but are also iradesmeu, brokers, 
and to have formed part of that leader’s army, shopkeepers, and the hawkers of the Peninsula are 
Thev call themselves Oudh Reddi. almost all Naekar. 

The Reddi and Kamma Teling came from the The Naekar seem to have invaded the south of 
north, and are stvlcd by the Tamil people Varuga India during the reign of the Pandiyan dynasty, 
or Vadaga, meaning northern. Accorefing to Dr. which they overthrew ; and they held the country 
Caldwell, they had been previously settled on the by allotting it into 72 portions, each under a 
Ganges. They are a taller, finer race than the polygar chief with military followers. The dynasty 
Tamil, Canarcae, or Mahrattas. The Reddi are reached its highest under Tirumali Naokar. Some 
bulky, fair, handsome men, energetic and enter- of the polygars appointed by them were of the 
prising. They have advanced along the Kistna, Totier caste or race, and one of the chief polygars 
and the rajas of Gudwal and VYanparii are Reddi. is of the Totier caste, but they consider the 
They have pushed colonics of Reddi into the designation reproachful. They are known col- 
Canarosc and Tamil districts, and arc found in lectively as the Kombelathar, but they consist of 
small scattered communities west to Bellary, and nine families or clans, descendants of a common 
south-west to Tinncvelly, and west to Poona. ancestor. They arc a bold, martial race, robust 
The Teling or northern agriculturists think and tall in stature, 
themselves superior to the Tamil cultivating Khandait were granted lands on military tenure. ^ 
castes. In the Madura district, soon after the They resided in fortified houses, and held theif^ 
establishment of the Nayakan dynasty, the Teling lands at a quit-rent on condition of acting as a 
immigrants became so numerous and so influential feudal militia, and protecting the lowlands from 
that the Jesuit priests of Madura regarded them the incursions of barbarous mountain tribes, 
with the Brahmans as constituting the chief part Their name is from Khanda, a sword, 
of the people ; and at the present dav the poorest The Mala race arc the Teling Pariah, but the 
and most ignoraut Teling bangle seller is disposed derivation' of the word is not known. In the 
to give himself airs, and to affect a superiority over Brahmanical Puranas there is mention of a race 
Tamilar of considerably better position than him- called Mala in the N.E. of Bengal, and their 
self. country in the Midnapur district still bears the 

The Kavare arc a Tclugu-speaking race, part name of Mal-bhum, and it may be that the Mala 
of whom have migrated into the Tamil country, were slaves whom the races now in Telingana 
where they have 18 clans. Most of them are brought with them from the Gangetic valley, 
farmers, but the Baliji section are also petty The Tamil herdsmen call themselves Yadava or 
traders, hawkers, and sailors. They were prim- Idayan^ also Go-vansa or cowherd race. They 
arily an agricultural people, holding lands on are darker and more slender than the Vellalar, 
military tenure, and worlcing their farms by and arc less engaged in cultivation. They usually 
means of inferior castes. take the honorific appellation of Pillai, or sou of 

The Ilcfldi of the south of India arc divided the gods, as Gurnsaini Pillai, a designation which 
into 24 clans, who marry in their own clans, is, however, also adopted by other races. In 
Tlic temples of the Reddi and the Naekar arc Tinncvelly the Idayan take the honorific title of 
of a rude form; they arc of the Vaishnava sect, Konan. Pillai or Pilly means a son, but is applied 
but a brass lamp seems to bo the only utensil they to the god Vigneswara, the son of Siva and 
contain, and flowers and cooked foc^ and spirits Parvati, known ns Pilliar; and it has been said 
arc offered before it ; they worship demons like that three or four centuries ago Brahmans of 
the Shanar. Some, also, at one place, worship Tiiinevclly took the tiUe of Pillai, sons of the 
a lingant. Their emblem of the Brahmanical gods. The larger number worship Vishnu. A 
Vishnu is an octagon pillar, and they call Vishnu smaller part are of the Saiva sect, but in the 
Perutnal or Senna Jfaycr Pcrumal. They cat all south the village deities and evil spirits or devils 
but cow’s flesh. As a law, the men marry arc the chief objects of their worship. In some 
their sister’s daughter, but an aunt does not marry districts widows are rc-inarried to the brothers of 
her nephew. Sometimes the bride is a mere the deceased husband. 

child of 5 or 6 years old ; sometimes Rie bride- A^Mram^nr.— In tlie Peninsula, in the Coded 

groom’s age is no more, while the wife to whom Districts and Hyderabad, the Kurumbar are dark, 
he is married is a full-growu young woman, who, almost black men, of slender and spare forms ; 
by the time her husband has grown up, has a they arc quite dissimilar from the Gaoli in per- 
young family of 4 or 5 children. Property dc- sonal appearance, wholly distinct also from the 
scends tlirough the issue of a son and grand- Idayan or Yadava Tamilian herdsman race, wlio 
daughter, uncle and niece. If a man refuse to arc known in all the Tamil country as Pillai 
marry his own sister’s daughter, his father’s or son, and in all probability the dispersed 
property descends not to him, but to the man who Kuruuibar or Dhangar of the Peninsula of India, 
marries the rejected woman. some of them in towns and others almost noniade. 

The Reddi are married on the field, the Naekar arc the fragments of the great ^epherd race who 
are married in the house ; a cotton thread is held sway in the southern districis in the early 
fastened round the woman’s neck. If no son be centuries of the Christian era. The life of the 
bom, they marry younger wives in the hope of shepherd Kurumbar is passed at a distance from 
male progeny, and the Rev. J. F. Mcarns had towns and villages, in the open plain, or in the 
known a man with five wives. They bum their glens and forests, night and day watching their 
dead, and offer rice to the manes. If the crows flocks. The liandi Kuruhar are Kurumbar who 
eat the offering, the state of the deceased is take service in towns. 

augured as happy. The Reddi are exclusively Kurambar have caste clans, but they are not rigid 
farmers. They speak a corrupt Tclugu, but read in the observance of caste rules nor as to food. Tliey 
and write Tamil. The Naekar are mostly clerks marry «grown-up women, which Brahraaus never 
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do ; they sacrifice to ancestors, and tlicy have a 
pod called Rhyrava, but have no demon -worship. 
They are shepherds, gardeners, labourers, weavers. 
Some engage in Kumari cultivation. They are 
quiet, inofieiisive, industrious, honest, and sincere. 
The Kad or Red or Jungle Kurubar are mentioned 
by Buchanan as a poor, dwarfed tribe, employed 
ns watchmen. 

The Dhatujar arc of the Mahratta and Telugu 
countries, arc in twelve tribes, who do not eat 
together nor intermarry. In the hill country of 
liamgarh and Chutia Nagpur the Oraon tribe take 
this name, and descend periodically into the 

{ Jains for labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta, are 
abourers (Campbell, p. JJJ). Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes the Dhangar as of Mongol origin. In the 
south of India they arc cowherds and weavers in 
wool. Many are settled in towns, occupied as 
labourers, kitchen gardeners, and dairymen, and 
the Dhangar in the south of India arrange them- 
selves accordingly. The Teling Dhangar arc 
milkmen and weavers of coarse woollens ; the 
Mahratta Dhangar graze cattle and sheep, and 
clarify their butter into ghi ; the Bsvngar Dhangar 
are purely cowherds. 

The lanflless lahonrcrs of the Madrjis Presi- 
dency (Parayan, 4,439,253 ; Vannian, 3,751,093) 
number about a fourth of the entire population. 
They chiefly comprise the Vanniar, the Pulliar, 
and the Pariah ; tlic Odtlara and the Uppara, 
road, salt, and tank makers. 

The Vanniar and the PuUi or Palli are the chief 
labouring agricultural classes of the southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, particularly 
mimcrous in Trichinopoly and tanjore. The 
vanniar are good field labourers and excellent 
farm servants and cultivators. Before the British 
became paramount, they were predial slaves on the 
lands of the Vellalarand Braliman proprietary, but 
a large number of them are now farming on their 
own account, or work the lands of tlic higher 
castes on the principle of sharing half the net 
profits with the proprietor; others of them are 
simply labourers, and by taking advances from 
their employers are still practically serfs of the 
soil, from inability to extricate themselves from 
their indebtedness. They are, as a rule, very 
dark skin^ied, and have all the characteristics of a 
non-Aryan race, l^ey now rank, however, as 
Sudra Hindus, and, like other Sudras, are claiming 
to be of the higher social rank of the Vaisya, but 
this is not conceded to them. The honorific 
suffix of Naik is used with their names. It is 
supposed that in former times several of the semi- 
indepcDdent polygar chiefs in the south were 
Vanniar. 

Kanakkan in Tamil, Shambog in Oanarese, Adi- 
gari in Maleali, Karnam in Telugu, are designations 
of tbc race who follow accounting and clerking 
in the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Teling dis- 
tricts. They correspond in their avocations to 
the Kayasth of Northern India. Tlie Kanakkan 
recognise four subdivisions, — Sir K., Saratu K., 
Minadu K., and Mattuvali K. And the 1381 
census report showed 102,472 of the Kanakkan and 
Karnam race, most numerous in Ganjara, N. and 
S. Arcot, and Chingleput. In the early days of 
the E. I. Company’s progress they were their 
brokers, agents, and interpreters. They are the 
hereditary village accountants. 

Polyffar chiels were known in Madras as Men- 


Kavalgar, and the village watchmen as Sthala- 
Kavalgar, whom the British call Talliyar, from 
bthahyar, or local guardians. Of these tribes none 
have risen to general power, but they established 
many small principalities in secluded pljices, and 
by siding with the larger powers they retained 
^eir petty sovereignties, — the Beder rajas of 
Bednore or Nagar in Mysore, of Harponhalli in 
the Ceded Districts, of Beder Zorapur in the Doab 
of the Bhima and Tumbudra, the Malta Rachawar 
of Caiwatinagar ; the Kallar chief of the S. Arcot 
district, styled H.K. the Tondanian Raja of Pudu- 
cottah ; the Maravar chiefs of liamnad and Siva 
Ganga in Madura, and others in the south, Bom<? 
of whom claimed the privilege of coining 
money. Towards the close of the 18th and be- 
ginning of the 19tli century, the British Govern- 
ment required to reduce several of the polygar 
chiefs. In 1H02-3 Kotta Bomma Naik, the dumb 
chief of Panjalam Kurchi in Tinnevelly, thrice 
beat back British detachments, and w’as at last 
subdued by a small army with Europeans and 
guns. If the British arms were otherwise cngsigcd, 
these tribes would instantly rise as the Gujars and 
the Beders of Zorapur did in the revolt of 1857. 

ShanarOTSfumnn. — Three palms of British India, 
the cocoanut tree, palmyra tree, and date tree, 
furnish the greater part of the palm wines, wdiich 
are largely fermented and drunk by the people, or 
from which sugar and an alcoholic spirit, as also 
vinegar, are prepared. The palm-tree cultivators 
of the Madras Presidency in 1881 were 1,478,660 
in number, — Billava, Eruvan, Gavundla, IJah? 
Paika, Idiga, Indra Kavisian, Shannan, Segadi, 
Sondi, and Tiyar. Tliosc of the I'ravancore Statci 
were 508,692 in number, — all the Paraven, 
Nulian, Tlmndan, Elaven, and Shannan. The 
dry, rainless tracts of Tinnevelly bring to perfec- 
tion tlie palmyra tree (Borassus flabclliformis). 
Western India and Ceylon produce the cocoanut 
tree (Cocos nucifera), which grows with most 
luxuriance within reach of the salt air of the 
ocean ; and the date tree (Phoenix sylvcstris) is 
seen all over the south of India in patches, and 
extensively in parts of the Dekhan, of Northern 
India, and of Bengal. 

The Shanar race in Tinnevelly and the south of 
the Peninsula have a tradition tlmt they came 
from the north of Ceylon. They are everywhere a 
hard-working, industrious people, traders, culti- 
vators, toddy-drawers, distillers, eating freely of 
fish and flesh, and drinking the toddy or palm 
wine. They are dark skinned, with low foreheads, 
sunken eyes, and prominent cheek-bones, timid and 
Superstitious ; are not so good-looking even as the 
Maravar, either as to physique or features. In 
the sandy sea - coast wastes of the south of the 
Peninsula they have widely extended the culti- 
vation of the palmyra tree ; they claim a seigniorage 
over these tracts, and they arc largely occupied in 
extracting the palm wine. A man will attend to 
about 50 palm trees. Travancore Shanar women 
lately wished to cover their bosoms, and their 
attempt to do so was interfered with by the 
Nair race. More than one-half of them profess 
Christianity of the Protestant or Romish Churches, 
and the other half follow demonology, with the 
usual bloody sacrifices and devil dances. In 
Tinnevelly and Canara they are largely devil- 
worshippers, In Malabar they worship some 
local deities \ but in Tinnevelly very many of 
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have become (•h^nstinuK. Some of them 
fnnn 'riiinevclly have {^niduaied in the Madraa 
Unive rsity, and the position of the race is im- 
proving. Of the Tnivancorc palm cultivators, the 
bUdven and Paraveu are also eallc»l Shogan, also 
Valon and Elava Panikar. Theses eoiTes]>nnd to 
lh(‘ Teynr of Malabar, and members of this com- 
munity are amongst the most respectable of the 
Travancore people. 'I'he vShanar (»f R, Travati- 
core correspond to the Elavim of N. Travancore, 
and are even a im)re enterprising class. The 
Rhogiin appear tf» b(j the ('hi*go race of Malabar, 
noticed by Wilson as the ('hogavaii or Chekavan, 
whom he describcK n.s a mail of low caste, com- 
monly a Teer, om^ whose occupation is drawing 
toddy. In civil war or rebellion, the Chego were 
bound to take up arms for the sovereign ; and 
some princes employeil them as soldiers if they 
had not a sufricicut forc<‘ of Nairs. M'he Uhego 
are subdivided into two sections, tin* Chego and 
tin; Twen Chego. 

The Rhanar have many of tin* charaot(*riHlics 
of the aboriginal tribes, worsliip devils or local 
deities; but in 'I'innevelly, where many of th(*m 
liavt* become converts to Christianity, tlie eoii- 
frast is gnat betw(*cn * Martlia,’ the native 
(Miristian Slianar girl of to-day, with her neat 
attire and good education, and poor ‘(Miodalce’ 
of former tinn'S, before Hlieniiis and hi.s felh»w- 
labourcm f’bri.stiaiiizc'd Ttnnevelly, Sir Walter 
Elliot eonsidci's the llala-Paik of Sirei in Upp(‘r 
(•anara, arid the Hilawari below tin* ghats, to be 
in*arly allied to the Shanar. 

7Vci*, 7V//nr, 7Vor, /C< yoorc?', or ,///#•< r, the 
toildy -drawers of Malabar, follow the rule of 
descent a mat rice. 'Die women are jiolyandrous, 
and admit all comers. Till recently treated as 
unclean, ami compelli'd to move from the road 
wln*u a Nair approached, they are now being 
cslucati'd ill the Govorninent schools, obtain 
service, are acquiring land, and are very w'cll to 
do. They arc fairer and more reflm.*d looking 
than the Nair. Teer is said to mean island, and 
the Maldivc.s and Ceylon have b(*ou named as 
their original country. Dr. Caldwell thinks they 
came from Ceylon, but a Tcyar race occurs in 
the Sunderbans. The Teynr of Malaliar and 
Travancore have one wife between several 
brothers, but [iluralitv of wives is also common, 
l^bysically they are a tine and handsome race, the 
women being particularly fair. 

Kallar, Kalian, or Collcri arc a tribe in the 
Toudanmn country, in the Vasanga district, in the 
eighteen palliams or districts, and throughout the 
Madura, Tinnevelly, Salem, Tanjore, Chingle* 
put, and Coimbatore districts. Calicoil was the 
stronghold of the lord paramount, the raja of 
Tondaimandalam, the country of tho Tondaman, 
which was an ancient division of the Peninsula of 
India, of the part now occupied by tho Arcot and 
Chingleput coUectorates. The country of the 
Tondaman, H,E. the raja of Puducottah, a feu- 
datory chief, ia now only a small tract near 
Trichinopoly. 

Until late years they were so pre<latory that in 
the south of the Peninsula of India Colleri became 
the designation of a thief, and their tribal -narae 
is derived from Kallara, thieves, plunderers. 
In ancient times they seem to have inhabited the 
woods from Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin. Ormo 
describes them in the middle of tho 16 th century 


as <j;xpert thieve|j and plunderers, and the Jesuit 
Eathef Martin says they were very cruel. Pen- 
nant, writing of them in the 18th century, says tho 
adjacent countries arc covered with thick forests, 
and little cultivated by reason of the savngi'. 
inhabitants, the Polygars and OJleri, wlio may 
be truly styled ‘ sylvcstrcs homincj?.’ The Colleri, 
he adds, WTie predatory, and their govcrniruMit, 
as also thfit of tho polygars, fomlal Tln*y 
generally sided with the ^luharamadans and the 
lirilish ill tho wars against the French in the times 
of CVwo and Dupicix; but, as with the Maravar, 
they liavc now settled d()Wii to peaceful occupa- 
tions. I’hey are small statured and dark skinned, 
and their monkey-like features afforded to Valmiki 
the illustration of Uaina’s advance to Ceylon being 
aided by the monkeys. 

The Knmayana describes tlie forest (or w'ildor- 
ness) of Ihimlaea as covering tin* wliole extrmnity 
of tho Southern Peninsula, and the rude inhabit- 
ant.s are designated raksliasha (monsters) or 
vaimra. Vanara is from Vana, a wilderness, 
and Nara, a man, that is, a wild or uneivitts<*cl 
man ; and to tliis sen.sr, as to the wild races in (In* 
extreinc' south, Mr. Taylor thinks may be ndiieed 
tin* fa})h‘ of llanntnaii. thechit'f nionk(*y, and that 
of his army, lie say.s that those who have s(‘en 
the (Tiileri and Marava will r('a<lily eonsi<ler them 
to tldTer from all family likencfis of the Aryan 
Hindus; and as their visages often resi'inhle 
hahooiKs mon* than men, it would requin* even 
h‘ss tiian tho ardent po(‘fic;d irnaginnlion of a 
Valmiki to induce tin* employment of an equivalent 
wold, which would so aptly seem to eoiiV(‘y I la* 
idea imparted by their appearance. In 1H71 they 
iiumbeTcd Jobrm l, the jiopulation (»f the Ihidu- 
cottali RUvto alone being then inOjOllh. 

The monkey-faced races in the south India 
an* all brave and martial peojih?, with much 
jihysical power and endurance. Their hahita and 
customs are entirely aboriginal. Noiniimlly of 
the Saiva sect, they are mo.stly dovil-W(»rship[)erH. 
They usually bury their dead. They hav(* n 
first and second marriage, like the Maravar of 
Ramnad. The titular surname of all Kallar is 
Aniljulakarcn, and they returned lf)5,f>J7 in 1H8I. 
Divorce and re-marriage of widows an* nllow'(*d. 
Marriage of near relatives is usual. The \Vc*st<‘rn 
Kallar of Marlura are polyandrists. It constantly 
liappcns that a woman is the wife of oithiir ten. 
eight, six, or two husbands, wlio arc held to b** 
fathers jointly and severally of any children tlial 
may bo born of her body. And when the 
children grow up, they style themselyeH tlie 
children not of ten, eight, or six fathers, as the 
case may be, but of eight and two, or six and two, 
or four and two fathers. 

The Maravar of Tinnevelly arc employed ns 
Kavalgar or watchmen, but almost evt'iy case of 
highway robbery in that district is traced to this 
race. They were formerly the most martial tribe 
of the south, and held their lands under military 
tenure. They were numerous and powerful in 
Madura and Tinr-'yellv even after British occu- 
pation, but they are said to bo disappearing. Their 
widows re-marry; divorce is easy. In their daily 
life they use all flesh meats except that of the 
cow, and drink spirits. They were long predatory, 
but they have settled down to agriculture, and 
some of them have prop^erty. The samindar of 
Ramnad is a Maravar. They also occupy Shiva- 
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Their district has beert suniiisod (I) be 
tiu! Manilln of Cnsmas IndicopltMistes, tv Inch was 
an Mil* continent opposite Ci'ylon. 

Tho Maravar men wear i ar-rin|>H, and by ptill- 
iiig, elongate the lobes of ihoir cars. Tin* Wotm u 
insert massive ornaments in the lobes of tiie car 
till a perforation is made an inch wide, and tin* 
car 8oinetifn(‘s conies down to tlie neck. 

They worship local didties, demons, and evil 
spirits, to whom they offer bquor, tlcsh, and fruits, 
and practise divination and sacrifice ; and, on tho 
occurrence of a small-pox or cholera epidemic, the 
whole village is excited, and devil dances are 
common. They arc a robust, hardy, dark-skinned, 
stalwart race, athletic, with wt'll - di’velojied 
muscles, activ'c, of irKuh'rato lU'ight, the ernriimn 
ronuded, narrow in front, forehead low, eyes large 
and full. Th(*y arc employed as village wate.li- 
men, and arc honest to their em})loveis, but have 
be('n largt'ly given to thieving and gang robbery. 
Th(» men do not wiair turbands. Tli(‘y wear their 
hair long, and arranged like tln^ women of th(^ 

Delvlian. 

Tin* Maoivar Avomen of Hainriad and Sivaganga 
w(*ar elolhs cf I'o (*r dO cubits In b'ligl h, foldecl 
ill plats, whieh they fasten beldinl. 'I'his is unlike 
other Hindu women, whose cloths do not exceed 
twenty cidatM, and are fa.sten<*d on the right side 
ill front. Ill tln'ir niiirringes, disparity of ages is 
not eonsi(h>red, nor Is the j)resenee or assent <»f 
the bridegroom fi}^eSK.'ov, — a blade of wood in 
Ina absence serving as proxy. They intertnarry, 
some (d the *!Mbdivi.' ions not marrying into tho 
father’s family ; but Hindus in general intiTinarry 
with the mother's relations. In U.anmad and 
'^’mrievclly, the titular surname of all Maravar is 
I lever. 

hc(U :\ — In the tr.'i*t lying between ll»e Mysore, 
Hydenibad, and Mamatta territories are several 
pe* ty sovereignties, such as the nawnl> of Hanaga- 
iiapiliv. a Syud family, in the (‘ast of the Ceded 
Ihstriets. Until 18d9, the Tathati lutwabs of 
Kurnool ruled on lie* right bank of the Tumbudra 
nver. Farther west, tin* Htaldi chief of (bidwal, 
the Mahrnita chief of tSundur, one of the Glior- 
para family ; tin* Ksliatriya raja Narajuitiof Ana- 
goondah, ^ho claims to bo the vlescendant of the 
great king Jtama of Vijayariagnr, wdio was over- 
thrown by tin* coiiibination of the Muhammadan 
kings of (.iolconcla,Kulburga, Jtijapur, And Ahmad- 
naggnr ; the Pathari nawaba of Sluihnoor, the 
Gborpara chieftains of Onjuiidargftrh and Akal- 
kot, and at Ghoorgoiitah and Betler Zorapur arc 
tho d(*scendant8 nf that Belief sohlier Pid Nnik, 
to whom Aurangzeb, for aid given at the siege of 

a ur, granted h arnall territory in the Itaichorc 
The Beeler race have only these tw'O small 
sovereignties, and some ot them in Zonipur are 
tall, well-ma^ie, robust men. 

The Bedcr of Bi'der Zorapur drink spirils. eat 
the hog, crocodile, potcupinc (sarsal), maiii.s (uli) 
iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, cat, rat, bandicoot 
(Mus gigantea), and jerboa rat. 

Prior to the Muhammadan invasion of the 
Peninsula, the Beder race seem to have been 
aettlod in the northern part of Mysore under suc- 
cessive dynaslicH, ami they do not appear to have 
advanced north of the Bhima river. They were 
numerous in the doab bt‘tweon the Kmliiia and 
Tumbudra rivern, and the Bcdcr principalities of 
Gurgunta, Jalihslli, and Deuhug protected the 


line of the Krishna. In Ihe Uai chore Doab also 
were Beder principalities, at Kaukgarl, Adoni, 
and soiilh of the Tumbudra at Oliitt uldrug, Hnr 
patihalli, and Zorapur, the last of wliich rose to 
considerable pow'cr during Anraiigxeb’H reigu. 
The Beder of Zorapur rose in tluj rebellion of 
IHf)?. 

The. Beder race in parts of Mysore, 200,000 in 
miinber, form a considerable part of the ])opula 
tion, and liave many polygarships, and 2(i,7bl in 
the Madras districts. Some of them have become 
Muhammadans. Their name is variously written, 
and pronounced Beder, Baida, Baidera, Wahla, 
Vedda, Vedar, Veddar, Vedan, Bedan, and Berad. 
They are tli(3 race wlio gave their name to tin* 
Pindara who hiiras.sed (’eritrnl India for nearly 
100 years. 

The Vindari are mentioned in Indian history lis 
early as tho ciunmencemciit of the IHth century. 
Sev(*ral bands followeil the Mahratta armies in 
tlieir early wars in llindustan. They wi'n*. divi(Wl 
into durrah or bands, commanded by sirdars or 
chiefs, and pi‘o])le of every eonulry and of every 
ri'ligion Were IndiRerimlnately (‘iirolled in this 
InbrogeneoiiR community, a horse and sw'ord 
being (h'eined sulhcient fpialineations for admis- 
sion. A common intiUH'st ke])t them united. 
Some of the (diiefs acfpiired wealth and renown 
in the Mahratta wars; they seized upon lands 
whieh they wiu'e afterwards tacitly fiennitted to 
retain, and transmitted, with their estates, the 
serviees of their ndherGUts to their desceudanis. 
The predatory Pindara liaiids were, all brok<*n 
up and the un'tnbcrs dispiTSed at tho closi* of tin* 
tliiril Mahratta war, during the Marquess of 
Hastings’ administration. 

The Knmnwiar, or artisans, arc also called in 
Telugu Kainsala or Panchala, the. h'lst name 
being given to them because of their five ttndes, 
— gohismith, coppersmith, blacksmith, carpenter, 
stone-cutter. Those of the Tamil and Telugu 
country respectively intermarry with their owm 
country artisans. They number in Madras, 
r»02,:ioi). Tin- Brahmanioal ciwte system ranks 
them as Hudras, but in the Madras Presidency 
they wear the sacred thread, and maintain that 
they arc of higher origin than tin* modern 
Brahmans, ami many of them add ‘ Achari, 
religious teacher, to their names. Ace,or«ling to 
Mr. Rherring, the Mahratta goldsmiths also claim 
to be allied to Brahmans ; and in the souHi of the 
Madras Presidency, some Kammalar call them- 
selves Visva Brahinans. They do not, however, 
have Brahman teachers. They are nearly all oi 
the Raivasect, but they worship Kamatchi Annua, 
Kali, ilud Village gods. They bury their dead in 
a sitting posture ; to obtain which, as death 
comes on, they raise the upper part of the body 
against a wall, to which by a peg or nail they 
secure the head. The Vaishnava «artiRans burn 
their dead. Most of the artisan races are skilful 
workmen, and, since the opening of railways and 
other public works in India, they have all been 
earning double their former wages. 1 hey are 
qiliel, docile, and respectable men, but they detest 
Briilunans, liftve iheir own Rum or priests, nnd 
thpir own Ixioks. They have as an iilol a fijriirt- 
like » Bitting Buddha. Sir AV. Elliot aupwRCB 
them to ho the deaceudantft of Buddhists, partiallj 
conveiied under peweeution an ostensiWe 
Brahmanism. They form the ehict of Ihe lef( 
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hand castes, and their followers arc the Pallar, The wpnien and children all work at the loom ; 
with the leather- workers and tanners. The right- the fly-shuttle is not ns yet in use. Their numbers 
hand castes are led by the Brahmans, and are increasing ; some allow widows to re-marry. 
their followers the Pnriahs lead the van, and The weavers of the Chingleput district devote 
beat their drums when they come to blows. The their eldest daughter to the service of the temple, 
points on which they now differ or stickle for are Shemhailaven or Fifthermeiu — Several races in 
trifles. the Madras Presidency follow this occupation. 

Chrtty, Chettiar, Setti. or Chitty, of the Telugu They number 873,448. The Tamil people call 
and Tamil districts, number nearly a quarter of a their chief race Shembadaven, but in the Canarcse 
million (235,169). Their designations arc dialectal language and in Maleali they are called Mukkava 
variations from the Sanskrit Sreshthi, and Hindi or Mukwa, and in Telingana the Ashing tribes 
and Mahrati Seth, Seti, and Shet. It is applied are the Boi, the Besta, Chapakulam, Patnavar, 
in the south of India to all the races engaging in Mogivlu, Paravar, and Valaiyan. They fish along 
trade, banking, or mercantile transactions, though the seashore, in the marine lagoons, and they 
many of them enter Government ofRccs. They spread along the larger rivers, 
claim to be the Vaisya section of the Hindus, but The Mukiva fishermen in North Malabar follow 
they arc of varied origin, few of them eating the rule of descent a matrice, but those in the 
together or intermarrying ; some of them large, south permit of descent of property to sons, 
bulky, xanthous-coloured, intellectual men, and Paravar are a dark-skinned, almost black, 
others short statured and of mean physical race in the extreme south of the Indian Pcninstila, 
appearance. This may be judged of by mention- living in villages along the sea-coast, and earning 
ing that there are ninety different clan designa- their bread as fishermen, with nets, lines, and 
tion of the Chettics of the Madras Prc?8i(lcncy. hooks. They own canotis, which they take to sea 
one of which is again subdivided into upwards of before daylight, and return about uoon. Their 
one hundred sections. In 1871 there were 16,948 ancestors are said to have been converted by 
Chotties in Travancore, divided into sixteen Xavier, and they still profess the Romish 
sections. They all add the honorific term Shet religion, but they are dnmken and dissolute. Mr. 
or Seth, or Chetty or Chettiar, to their names. Nelson mentions that the Portuguese on coming 
as Jagat Shet, Venenta Kistnamali Cliettiar, as to India found the Paravar greatly oppressed 
indeed do the Parsce and the trading Bohra, by the Muhammadans, and they assisted the 
Mehnian, and Khojah Muhammadan. Paravar on the agreement that they should become 

In the Madras Presidency they are essentially Christians, 
traders, and take their designation from their The Boi race, 414,810, from the northern part 
origin, as Marwari Chetty, Gujerati Chetty, etc. of Telingana, arc fishermen, palanquin bearers, 
The Komati Chetty claim to be Vaisya Hindus; domestic servants. They mostly profess to be of 
the meaning of Komati, their designatory name, the Vaisiinava sect 

is not known. They wear the sacred thread. The have about thirty subdivisions, accord- 
Thcy are of the Saiva and Vaisiinava sects, but ing with their various occupations, but these oil 
many worship the goddess Karoatchi Parameswari. eat together and intermarry. In Tinnevelly, the 
Many are landholders. Pullans arc loathed by all caste races. They live 

A'a/i/-/CofAtar, of the south, all speak Tamil, and by ploughing, sowing, and reaping the fields of 
follow Brahmanism ; are large spice merchants, the wealthy caste men. They are also employed as 
and all of them have the marked African pro- coolies in road-making and building, etc. They 
trading lips and nose sharply cut at the forehead, are not permitted to live within a Hindu village, 
They are keen, active traders, but grasping, with but apart, and their hamlet is called the ‘ PulTa- 
no public spirit. They seclude their wives. cherry.’ Their women never cover the upper 

Weavers . — The 'J'ainil castes of weavers are the portion of their bodies, and to do so in the 
Kaikalar or Kaikilan, and they numbered in 1871 presence of any other caste would be* considered 
above a million. About half the men are em- a gross insult. Their religion is the worst kind 
ployed in the construction of textile fabrics and of devil-worship. 

dress, in which they are aided by their families. The Puller^ rallar, or Pali race in the south of 
The number of looms continues steadily to India were formerly in a state of slavery, but 
increase. The great number of the agricultural their position is now solely dependent on their 
labourers weave coarse cottons and woollens jn means. Both men and women work well, take 
the interval of their field work. The designation part in all agricultural labour, the women in this 
Kaikkil means to undertake, but those engaged in particular vying with the men. The Puller 
special branches of their trade are in Tamil called women as a rule cannot bo induced to cover their 
Seringar, Jendraver, Saliyar, Sedan, and Silupan. breasts. Previous to British rule, the Puller who 
Their names in Telugu are Salay, Padmay-Smay, inhabited the forests and mountainous districts cf 
Jendrar, Thokata, and Devangolu, about 400, OW the Malabar coast were regarded by the settled 
in number. These have, however, numerous inhabitants as inferior to we beasts of prey, and 
subdivisions, and the weaver colonists from were not even permitted to erect houses for 
northern countries who are settled in the south themselves. A shed supported on four bamboos, 
hold no intercourse with the southern weavers, and open on all sides, sheltered them from the 
In every lai^e town there are colonics of silk rain, but not from the inclemency of the weather, 
weavers, Patnulkar, whose ancestors originally They dared not venture on the public road lest 
came from Gujerat, fair, handsome men and their steps should defile it; and when they 
women, their chief men dealing in raw silk, and perceived any person approaching them from a 
well to do. 62 per cent, of the southern weavers distance, they were required to utter a loud cry 
profess the Saiva religion, but worship, village and make a wide circuit to let him pass, 
deities and demons. They are addicted to drink. In Travancore, the Pullayar, about 188,916 in 
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number, are described as the lowest in the scale of 
society. They are, however, a truthful, honour- 
able, hard-working, useful race, and are labourer 
in the rice lands. They speak Maleali, and arc 
scarce in the Tamil -speaking taluks of Nanjanad 
and Shencottah. Until lately they were bought 
and sold as chattels, but are now free men, though 
they prefer to remain on the lands of their former 
master. A few of them are wandering in the 
Warsanad and other jungles of the Madura 
district. 

Pandha are supposed to be identical in race 
with the Malavadu of Tclingann, the Holiyar of 
Carnatica or Canarese-speaking race, the Dher of 
Hyderabad and Berar, the Mhar of the Mahratta, 
and the Poliyar of the Maleali. Tlie Vetti, the 
village servant of the Tamil people, is a Pariah. 
The Pariah name is supmsed to be derived from 
Parai, Tam., a drum. Pnlaiyar is the term by 
which they are known in Shen Tamil, and is said 
to be from Pulai, Tam., flesh, hence vileness ; but 
it is more probably from Pulam, Tam., laud. The 
Canarese term Holiyar, and the Hala-Kannadi 
Poliyar, are supposed to be from Hola, a fleld or 
laud. But in the Kapurdigiri inscription of Asoka, 
which is engraved also on the rocks at Girnar in 
Kattyawar, and of Dhauli in Cuttack, are the 
words, ‘ In all the subjugated territories of king 
Priydasi, and also in the Iwdcring countries, as 
(Choda) Palaya (or Paraya), Satyiiputra, Kerala- 
putra, Tambi pani,* etc., the Paraya are named in 
the centre of the Dravidian group, with the Chola 
or 8ora, Kerala or Malabar, and Singhalese. 

The Holiyar of the Canarese believe that they 
were once an independent people, and had kings 
of their own. The Pariah of the Tamil countnes 
also believe that they were once the most import- 
ant race ; and Ellis states that those of Tonda- 
mandalam in the province of S. Arcot consider 
themselves the real proprietors of the soil. The 
head Vetti Pariar at Trivalur in Tanjore carries 
the cbouri or fan of the god Tiyaragar or Siva, 
and in Madras, at the festival of Eggutal (the sole 
mother), it is a Pariah who puts the tali or 
marriage cord around the neck of the goddess. 

The Holiyar of the centre of the Peninsula 
where Canarese is spoken, and in Canara, seem to 
be identical with the Pariah or Dher race of the 
other districts, and, like the latter, are predial 
slaves. In Coorg, the Holiyar has three branches, 
the Holeyaroo, Yewaroo, and Paleroo. Both in 
Canara and Coorg, however, they have other 
designations prefixed, such as Mauri Holeyaroo, 
Byr Holeyaroo, Murtha, Bulgi Holeyaroo, Kookha 
Holeyaroo, Badaya Holeyaroo ; and in Coorg, 
Kembatta Holeyaroo. Amongst the Mauri Holey- 
aroo, property descends through the female line. 

The Komatif or Hindu shopkeepers of .Madras, 
before contracting marriage send an offering of 
betel to tlie Chakili or shoemakers ; and in Viza- 
gapatain, Brahmans go through the ceremony of | 
asking the consent of the Malavanlu to their 
marriage. 

Tho Patel or head municipal authority is 
occasionally found to be a Pariar in the Mahratta 
country. The Editor has seen one of them. The 
Pariar of the Tamil country are unable to enun- 
ciate some of the true Tamil vocables ; they 
either mispronounce or omit them. The Pariar 
of the Tamil countries are never called Adumai or 
slaves. 


The Pariah clans are found in every village and 
town in the Peninsula. They are settled in 
houses, their quarter being usually apart from 
other residents, and outside the wails of fortified 
places, and called Parcherry in the Tamil country. 
Their history is altogether unknown ; they are 
almost wholly landless; they are often, in the 
villages, predial slaves, and escape from this 
position only in the largest towns, where labour is 
available. 

They are labourers, servants, grooms, never are 
scavengers ; eat dead cattle, dedicate their girls to 
the gods ; are shamanists, fetishists, and poly- 
theists. The Mhar are regarded by Hindus as 
lower in social rank than the Dher. The 
Mhar are not numerous, but are to be met 
with throughout the Mahratta country, dwelling 
apart outside the village, and, like the Pariah, 
are often part of the Baluth, being the village 
messenger and watchman. The mark for their 
signature is a staff. The Pariah are wholly 
different in race and appearance from the leather- 
working race, the Chakili, Madaga, Dhor, 
Ghamar, or Mhang, whose mark signature is a 
knife. The Pariah are a willing, ready people, 
obliging, grateful for any little kindness, and, for 
the traveller, whether at midnight or midday, in 
sun or rain, or cold or heat, they take up their 
staff and move cheerfully along to show the road 
to the next village. Indeed, in the great tract of 
country forming the Peninsula, the Pariah races 
and the Mhar arc the chieif free labourers. 
Hindu farmers rigidly prevent their holding land, 
and with equal tenacity prevent those of the 
hamlet leaving it, lest the village lose its labouring 
hands. They have been really village slaves 
throughout the Hyderabad country. The Pariah 
amongst the Tamil people arrange themselves 
into many tribes. 

Their women, in the Tamil country, are married 
at all ages, their widows re- marry, concubinage 
and bigamy are not rare, and they marry near 
relatives. They aie addicted to drinking. Many of 
them are educated. Auvaiyar, a Pariah woman, is 
famed throughout the Tamil nation for her poetry. 
Also, the Kural, the most popular poem ever pro- 
duced in the Tamil country, was written by Tiru 
Valluvar, tho divine Valluvar, a Pariah. It is 
read and admired by Tamil Hindus of every class 
and creed. The author addresses himself to man- 
kind in general, without reference to caste or 
creed. Ho enunciates a monotheism embracing 
all humanity. Ho rises above the puerilities of 
castes, and preaches a pure morality to the human 
itice as a whole. Though a Pariah, he was 
deemed to be worthy of election to the academy 
of Madura, an honour usually reserved exclusively 
for Brahmans of learning and piety. Another 
Pariah poet, Kapila, author of the Agaval, has 
been supposed to have been a brother of the 
author of the Kural, and his works still hold a 
high place in public esteem. 

Pariahs are permitted to marry into each other s 
families. They are regiirded by caste Hindus as 
unclean, but they ore not out-castes or men who 
have been expelled from other castes, but a race 
of non-Hindus. They are usually the serfs of the 
Sudra agriculturists. Those in the large towns in 
Southern India, in the employ of Europeans, are 
quick, intelligent, and active. They are emigrating 
with gfeat rapidity to the West Indies, Mauritius, 
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Cape Colony, and the Burmese provinces, etc., 
where sectarian or social distinctions are unknown. 
There are ten castes who are lower in the social 
scale than the Pariah, and from these are excluded 
the Pallar, who dispute precedence with the 
Pariar. The Pariar constitute a well-defined, 
distinct, ancient race, independent of all others, 
and has its own subdivisions, its own peculiar 
usages, its own traditions, and its own jealousy 
of the encroachments of the rac(*s which are 
above ft and below it. And the Pariah, whom 
St. Pierre’s romance has fabled as a mild, bene- 
volent, subdued being, whenever has an 
opportunity, is as severe on other sects as from 
the custom of the world we would surely expect. 
Some of them devote their young women to the 
gods, but the practice is followed for money, and 
is generally regarded ns vile. 

The Dher of Hyderabad worshij) all the heathen 
deities ; they are eminently polytheists, but they 
also worship the elemental rain water, iis the 
Meghoba (probably Mrigh), as a deity ; and at 
stated times make a lamp-stand of dough, on the j 
top of which they place the ghi pipkin as a lamp, 
with ghi or clarified butter aud a cotton wick, 
which they light and worship, putting cakes before 
it. Many of them worship departed spirits, most 
of them evil, some of them good spirits, ami 
others which they designate devils, and wdiich 
appear only at night, as say a or shades. All 
believe in transmigration, and one man mentioned 
his hope to be rc-born as a Muhammadan. They 
are raonogamic. 

The Pariah aid in cultivation ami reaping, yet 
if they toucli cooked food it becomes unclean. 

'I’he Pariah of the Panjab arc tine powerful 
men, and tolerably good looking. Native govern- 
ments recognised in them a material for soldiers 
useful in desperate enterprises. The i-ariy 8ikh 
reformers tried to proselytize these men, hut with 
very partial success, though a few, as Sikhs, 
obtained a respeckible position. Christians also 
have almost failed in converting them. Mr. 
(Campbell regards those of tin; Punjab as Aryan.s. 

Every Jat village in the Panjah has a I’ariah 
ipiarter, w'here tho low-caste pi'ople reside along 
with the Choora. They are the ordinary 
labounirs. wlio do the inferior coolie work. 

The Dher arc few north of tiui Satpura range, 
south of tho Nagpur road. I’lie llerar Dher elas.s 
themselves as Andhwan, Somassi, Wad, Larwaii, 
l^iryan or Larron, and 'firwaii. 'fhe Somassi 
and AVad intermarry. Tho 8o)uaBsi ami tho 
Daryaii Dher eat together, but do not inter- 
marry. The Somassi Dher ride on horseback in 
their marriages, the Laryan on a bullock. 

These ancient races have been in their present 
fw^rvile itositioii for two or three thousand years. 
In this interval they have been the predial slaves 
and servants of Christians, and IhiddhistH, and 
MuhammadanB, and Hindus, but th <7 retain their 
shaman and fetish customs, into which they have 
infused little, if any, of the creeds of their hucc i hs- 
ivc masters. 

Konujur are described as a ract) in 8imth 
(.’aiiara who are still soltl as slaves. They anr 
physically strong, with a forehi‘a<l of nuuleratc 
size, ami black skin, Tliere are Ihiet! clans,- - the 
Aitde Koragar, Vastia Korogar, and Happu 
Koragar. Under Hindu rule, the Audit Koragar 
were considered so unclean ; they were nut (ler- 


milted to spit im the ground, but had a pot 
suspendiid from the neck into which they expec- 
torated. Tlie second clan wear the shrouds 
taken from tho deail, and the Sappii have leave.H 
ns a covering. The women cover their breasts 
with the Icjivca woven together, to which they 
were comleinned because one of them in anthor- 
ity asked a high-casto girl in marriage. Their 
marriage ceremony consists in having water 
poured over them, and rice sprinkled. Tlio Aliya 
♦Santa nan I law seems to guide them, but that ot 
the Makkala Santanam is also in force, and the 
children are allotted accordingly. The destined 
slave has new clothes given him. The master 
takes <i plate into which he pours some water, and 
drops into it a piece of gold, 'i'hc slave takes a 
sip of tlu* watiir, and pours the remnant on a 
spot of gi ouud, which is then given over for bis 
use. 

The C/unimar oi' (’liermar aro lower in the 
social scale than the Tiyar. Should a Pherumar 
be walking along a public path, he must run into 
tho jungle on the rippioach of one of tho sajierior 
Ciistes, nor can hi' come \\ ithin dif feet of the Nair 
or h4 feet of the Hriilmian. Some of the liill 
tribes of Malabar are reiiuired by Brahmans to 
remain a hundred paces distant ; ami in trade or 
barter ho must lay down, his goods, retire to the 
preseribial distamu*, and leave the j)ayinent to be 
adjusted by the liigher rank man. The (’hi'runmr 
were returned as in 1871, and (il,72o in 

1881. 

jA'athir-ivovL'i rs an* amongst the most liumble 
of all the settled races in the south of India. 
They are the (’hamar, Madigarn, (-hakih, or 
Mhang. Tlicy dwell outside the village walls, me 
tanners, work('rfl in raw hidi'S and in leather, 
shoe and harness makers, messengers, scavengeis, 
and exeeutionera. Tfiey are m ver grooms. A 
very few have ever been known to have the 
ability to read or write. 1'he raei*, as a rule, ari! 
of a dark black hue, shoit in stature, and of very 
slciidei frame; lower limbs particul.irly sliglit, 
and calf and foot deliitate. They still (‘at ( reatun s 
that most laces regard (is unclean. In villages, 
where they perform the lowest menial otliees, 
they arc paid by jioitions of tin* crops and some 
small privileges. * 

In Northern India and in Bengal, thc(-liamar 
form the great bulk of the labourers, taking the 
place of tliti Bariab of tiie. I'l-ninsula. There are 
ituiiiy S(,*ctionH throughout the llydcrahad country, 
and in IKuar they are ]»art of tho Baluth of 
tlie village system of Maliarashtra. The Mhang 
worship the leather io)>es which they makt*. 
They also make cakes, winch tht‘y place on tin' 
ground, and over them live stones and a lamp, 
and worship these, ’rin y also worship the spirits 
of departed men who have led evil lives. Thoy 
claim the right to have for food, cattle and 
camels aud horses that die of discasf^ ; but in the 
village of Dangopura, in 18(»ti and 18(>7, this 
jKiint was for twenty iriontliH under litigation, the 
ultimate di'cnsion being in favoui of the Dher. 
In (ho Northern Dekhaii are tin! si^ctions Mhang 
(jai'oro, liollar Mhang, Dekhan Mhang. 

'Hie MLinuj (ntnmt are also ntyled riiarasti or 
jiiigranU, as they itavi* no M'llled alxNh^ but 
move, from place to place begging. Their nieii 
and women asBiimo other clothes, and nmear their 
foreheads with the ivd kuku, a nii.\tiire of tiir 
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meric and safflower. They also are conjurors 
and sleight-of-hand adepts, from which they have 
their name Garoro. The men also beat the dholak 
when practising their conjuring tricks. 

The Hollar Mhang ore village musicians. At 
marriages, play on the sannai, a musical wood 
instrument, and beat the dafra. They are also 
labourers, and go messages. 

The Dekhan Mhang make brooms and mate 
from the date palm; are also labourers, bring 
wood, marry girls under age, fall at the foot of 
Hanuman, but worship at a distance, being not 
allowed to approach. They, like the Pariah and 
the humble native Christian, are also prohibited 
approaching the house of any Hindu, but stand 
some yards off and intimate their presence by 
calling" out baba, or maharaja, or aver, and, as 
with the Dher, everything they have brought, and 
everything they touch, and the place they touch, 
is unclean. If it be a metal dish it is passed 
through fire, and if of cloth or other material it 
is washed, or sprinkled with water, or placed on 
the ground for earth purification. 

They mount on horseback in procession to 
their marriiige, a right which they prohibit the 
Dher and Teli or oilmen. In some parts they 
do not usually claim dead creatures as a right, but 
beg portions from the Dher. 

They worship generally all the local deities or 
village gods, — the Aminun, the Ai, the Mata, 
Musoba, Mariai, Devi, Kandoba, and the Maiigir 
or ghosts of deceased relatives. Marigir is in the 
form of a human being engraved on silver or 
tiopper, intended to represent a deceased father 
or mother; souietiines it is a casket of copper 
containing a silver figure of a man. The Mangir 
is worshipped at the Dewali and Da.ssara, ami at 
Ainas and full moon and anniversaries. The 
figure is worshipped by washing and burning 
frankincense. They bury or burn thoir dead. They 
place the corpse in the ground, then bring a 
lotful of water from the river, pour it on the 
)ody, and cover the dead with earth ; after three 
days they take food and place it over the dead. 

The Dhar, lliND., Tel., Dhoria, C.\n., Dhorata, 
MAiilt., are found in most of the larger villages 
of the IVkhan. They nro tanners, but arc 
regarded as llinilus, and, unlike the Dher ami 
Mhang, reside within the villages. They worship 
the earthen jar in which the hides are steeped, 
placing red lend on it. 'I'hey do not partake of 
animals that die of disease. They never devoto 
their young women to the goils. They arc looked 
on by the IViali or Dher as vile, and arc not 
assoeialed witli in eating or intermarrying. Tli(‘ 
Dhor are robust, fair, short men, with well- 
tlevclopcd chests, wide faces, light-coloured (‘yes, 
many of them with a light moustache, ami in all 
tli<*ir features they present evidence of a Mon- 
goloid origin. They never eat tlu^ large hoi lu'd 
cattle, the cow, buffalo, or bullock, nor <lo they 
eat (lead animals, but fowls, lish, deer, goats, 
and sheep arc lawful. Tliey marry in their own 
tribe, making the marriage procession on a 
bullock, and say that they are not entitled to 
pr(»etM>rl on a horse. Like almost all ilie races (>t 
India, they worship, at anniyersaries, the chief 
iinpleiiumts of their trade, which in their case is 
li»e tan-pit; but they weekly cowduiig a small 
spot in their honae, on which they burn incense, 
ptece flowers and wheuten cakes covered with 


nee, bow down, worship, and eat. The deity 
Urns invoked one family at Oodghir said wm 
B awa Adam, whom they consider to be Maha- 
deva (Siva), and inquiry elicited the information 
that about 60 or 80 miles west of Punderpore is a 
stone named Bawa Adam or Father Adam. It is 
doubtless the phallic lingam of Hindus. They 
also worshipped Ai, mother, whom they designate 
as the Bhawaui at Taliapore, but Kandoba at 
Malligaum also receives their worship. The temple 
guardians, however, do not permit the Dhor to 
approach near to the idols, as their trade of 
workers in skins and hides makes them unclean. 
They bury the dead who have fallen victims to 
small-pox and cholera, but those from some other 
diseases arc burned ; a pregnant woman dying is 
burned. They make leather from hides, and 
manufacture such articles as are used for watei* 
purposes, the mot bucket, the d’hol or drum, and 
pakhal or water bags. In Berar, workers in 
leather consist of 12} clans, amongst whom are 
the Dhor and Kullar Bandela Chamar. The Katai 
make shoes and sandals, and labour in the fields 
at seed and harvest times. The Katai are ident- 
ical iu personal appearance with the Chuckler 
(Cimkili) of the very south of India. 

The Chamar in Aurangabad worship Mariamina 
and Sitia, They marry w'heii under age, amongst 
themselves, proceeding on foot to the goddess 
Sitia, whose shrine they circumambulate five 
times. The expense is about a huudred rupees. 
They apeak Hindi. They burn their dead. 

Aijamhiubjar, a rude tribe in the most southern 
part of peiiiuHulaf India. Their ordinary surname 
is Servikaren. 

The Toiii of the Tamil people Ls a village 
servant who waits upon tho villagers. TJm 
domestic Totti does the humblest part of tlie 
lion so work. 

KuirliaiiiTy a rae.(‘ in tho Wynad forests, 
skilful bowmen, dexterous in destroying wild 
animals. 

Wthl Jbtees . — In the mountainous ])arU of the 
Ganjaiii district, in Jeypor(‘, and in all the hill tract 
which lies betw(‘en the Bay of Bengal and the 
C'entral Provinces, are nnnierous races who hav»t 
nut attained to the civilisation reached by nearly all 
populations of the }>Iaius. They speak tlieir own 
tongue.s. 'I'heir tribal names are Agurtu, Balija, 
lOiikulu, Gadabalu, Gartulu, Golhi, Gonda, Jan^ 
ijiilu, .latiiti, Jond, Konda-Doralu, Koiida-Uajabi, 
IxMldi, Lano, Bittola, Bydelu, Telega, and Yeimdi. 

'riic I\li()ud occupy parts of the Gan jam district 
jwid of OrissiV, between the Mahanadi and the 
Godavory. Tlu* Khond lie between the Kol and 
the Soura. They are tho most numerous of the 
hill tribes of Ganjam. They own and cuiltivate 
the soil, and hunting game is their only other 
avocation. Tlie men are of medium height, stout, 
strong, and not uncomely, with aquiline noses, 
high eh«‘ek-l)ones, and receding forelieads. The 
women are short sUvtiired, coar.se featured, and 
not cleanly, 'rhey wear a scanty kilt-1 iko piece 
of cloth leaching from tlui waist to the middle of 
I the thigh. Both iiimi and women wear a pro- 
fusion of brass rings and annlete. iSir Walter 
Elliot says they call themselves Kuinja; thtur 
neighbours in Orissa call them Khand, and the 
'IVIngn }>eo]>le call them Ku, Kod, and (Jond. 
KhaiMUis said to mean mountaineer. The Khond, 

I the Kol, and the Soura raeiHj have held the same 
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position as now since tho 4th century, though 
some intermingling has occurred on their borders. 
The Kolarian races of that region have been 
arranged as Gadaba, Kerang Kapu, Bhumiga, 
Bhunijiga ; and the Dravidians as Parja, DImrwa 
Gond, Batra, Koi, Matiya, Kondu Kapu, Konda 
Dora, Khond, Kottiya, Pentiya, Muriya. 

The Khond of the northern and central parts 
of the Mahal or mountain country of Ganjam are 
skilful, energetic, and well-to-do farmers. They 
are in tribes, speaking different dialects, and in 
varying degrees of civilisation and lawlessness. 
The Kuttiah Khond on the Kalahundy and Jey- 
pore borders are perhaps the most fierce and 
martial. The tribes occupying the hills bordering 
on Ganjam, with the exception of the Simili 
l^hond tribe of Hodagada, are somewhat more 
civilised ; and in the Gumsur Mahal, where many 
of them speak Uriya, there is not much perceptible 
difference between the Khond tribes of the hills 
and those living in the jungle villages at the foot 
of the ghats. 

It became known in 18.13 that the Khond race 
were addicted to the sacrifice of human beings 
(Meriah) to tho earth goddess, and ever since 
then the British Government have made con- 
tinuous efforts to suppress this rite. iSiuce 1857, 
the Khond of Kiinedy have been surging up 
from time to time, but the true reasons are not 
known, though those alleged arc their hopes of 
renewing the Meriah. Tlic Khond who occupy 
the eastern parts of the highlands between the 
Goflavcry and the Mahanadi, were notorious for 
their human sacrifices. Those near Berhainpur 
average in height 5 feet 5J inches, and in weight 
8 stone, with well-developed muscles and tendons 
standing out hard and firm. They are wiry and 
active, have an upright gait, carry their heads 
erect, straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, 
black eyes, not high cheek-bones, slightly project- 
ing lower jaw, white and regular teeth, with oval 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and Mongolian 
origin. 

The Khond in the Eastern Ghats, south of the 
Mahanadi, have the face round, the cheek-bones 
soinewliat prominent, the forehead full and 
expanded, the nose flattish and broad at the 
point, the mouth large, with lips full but not 
thick. The eye is quick and brilliant, the general 
expression of the face intelligent, determined, 
and good-humoured. In person they are mus- 
cular, neatly formed, and about the height of the 
races of Hindus of Southern India. Tlte skin is 
clear and glossy, and it varies little in colour* 
from a light bamboo to deep copper. Like the 
Gongetic tribes, tlicy have little or no beard. 
They are social, ami more truthful than natives 
of tho plains, but easily excited. Animal food 
and palm wine, and the spirit from the Bassia 
iatifolia flower, are only used on festive occasions. 
The deities of the Khond are the same os those of 
the S.E. Gond. Pen and Petinoo arc common to 
Khond and Gond. 

In the Kotiah coiwtry and round about Bali- 
guda, buffalo sacrifices have taken the place of 
the Meiiab. The buffalo is tied to a sacrificial 
pole (Bassa-kumbo), and the chief pujari or 
worshipper places bis tungi seven times on the 
baffalo^B neck, and on his giving it a final lieavv 
blow, each of tho pujari, sacrificial priests of all 
the other villages, who liave al{ b^p standing 


ready with knives in tbeir hands, rusli on the 
buffalo, slice off pieces from it, and, with some of 
its blood, each darts to his village and bunes the 
sacrifice in the sacred grove, sprinkling the blood 
to the four quarters of thb earth. On the follow- 
ing day all return to the place of sacrifice to eat 
the remainder of the flesh, and drink toddy to 
excess. The Klionds of the Boria Mutah do not 
follow this practice. The other Khonds sacrifice 
two or three buffaloes every two or three or four 
years, but do not bury any portions. 

Khonds in the Gumsur Mahal were about 
54,290. The headman of a village is styled 
Majii, and Patta-Majji is tho designation of the 
headman of a number of villages. They are a 
finer race of men than the Soura. The Ippa tree 
(Bassia Iatifolia) flowers in the months of March 
and April, and the whole country is then given 
up to drinking. The Government’s agent presents 
cloths to the Majji and to the Meriah victims 
rescued from the sacrifice. The family is the 
basis of their society, and Khond sons iiave no 
property during tbeir father’s life. On failure of 
male issue, the land passes to the village. The 
Khond are faithful and brave, boundlessly hospit- 
I able, and a guest’s safety and care are paramount 
duties. Agriculture and war arc deemed the sole 
honourable avocations. 

A boy is married in his tenth year to a girl 
four or five years older than himself. In the 
middle of the marriage feast, at night, while the 
dancing goes on, the girl’s uncle lifts her un his 
shoulder, while one of the Imy’s uncles does the 
same with the bridegroom. Suddenly the uncles 
exchange burdens, and tlie buy’s uncle makes off 
with the bride. In a moment the festivities cease, 
the kinsmen range themselves into two hostile 
tribes, the girl’s friends trying to recapture the 
bride, the boy’s to cover her flight. The two 
parties carry tho fight to great lengths, and the 
conflict exhibits an ancient custom of marrying 
by capture. 

Tho Pa no race in the Purla Kimedy and 
Gumsur Mahals are hill Pariahs, and each 
Khond village has a Pariah low-castc hamlet 
attached to it. Their total number in the Madras 
Presidency was stoted to be 34,083 in 1872. Tho 
Kandara and Pana are chiefly found as agri- 
culturists and weavers in Orissa. 

(hndwaua^ besides tho great portion under the 
Nizam, includes Korea, Sirgiija, and Udaipur. 
But Gond colonies extend as far east as the 
Katak (Cuttack) Tributary Mahals, where they 
blend with the K hand and the Saura or Savara, and 
they extend to Kandesh and Malwa on the west, 
where they touch the Bhils. A coDsiderable 
]K>rtion of this tract are Goiids. The Maria are 
tho wildest and purest of tho 1 2 tribi^s, all of 
whom call themBclves Koitor, plural of Koi. 

The Koi in tho liill country of the Gotlavery 
district is a numerous hill race. Tho Koi of 
Jeyporo are a listless, drunken set, and bad 
cultivators. They are found from Jeypore south- 
wards to the Godavery river, and westwards to 
Kummumet in Hyderabad. 

The Matiya cultivators of Jeyporo say their 
ancestor sprang from tho soil, and point to an 
opening from which ho came. 

In 1868 disturbances rose in Keonjur in tlie 
early part of the year, it is one of the Tributary 
Mulials of Cuttack. The Juanga, the Koi, aud 
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lihuiya joined them, and at one time 20,000 were 
in insurrection, and it was not until August tW 
it was put down. 

Sourah^ Saur, Sabar, Sor, Savara, These 
varied names arise from the circumstance that 
in Bengal v is pronounced ae b. and is con* 
stall tly softened into au and u. Their principal 
habitat is in the mountainous country, about 200 
miles long, which rises from the Bay of Bengal, 
and, stretching southwards from the Mahanadi, 
runs down from the Chilka lake to the Godavery 
river. They are a branch of a widely-dispersed 
race, who are found in Central India, in Gwalior, 
and Marwar, and even as far as Southern Raj- 
putana. The name is identical with Sairea, 
applied to populations occupying the fastnesses 
of tlie Eastern Ghats, along with the Khand and 
Kol. The Purla Kimedy Mahals are principally 
inhabited by Sowrah, and the Jalantra Mahals 
both by Sowrah and Khand. These two are the 
chief races in the Mahals, but the Uria, the Soondi, 
and the Pano are interspersed amongst them. 
The Soondi are arrack eellers, and the Pano are 
a degraded race of Uria orij^o. These Sowrah 
and Kbaud are rude and uncivilised, and live by 
tillage and the barter of sundry forest artidea. 
Sir Henry Elliot has suggested that the Siviri, 
the Seori, and the Cheru may perhaps be the 
Sauraseiia. In the Harivansa is the following 
passage : — * From this race came the Sauravira 
and Saurasena. The great king Saurasena has 
given his name to the country over which he 
reigned.* 

The Sowrah have also been supposed to be the 
Suari of Pliny and the Sabarse of Ptolemy. The 
Sabar and Saliar of Pooree, Cuttack, and 
Halasore in Orissa, are possibly one branch, as 
also are perhaps the Cfhensuar farther south ; 
these are savages armed with bows and arrows 
and battle-axes. The hilly tract which extends 
from Purla Kimedy to Berhampur in Gan jam, is 
bounded on the east by the narrow belt which 
separates the hill tracts from the sea, and on the 
west by the Khand clans of Chinna Kimedy and 
Jeypore. The Sowrah are believed to be prior 
occupants, but in habit and barbarism they bear 
a strong resemblance to the Khand. Tiie Sowrah 
are wholly within Telingaiia, and extend from the 
(jrodavery to the southern frontier of the Khand. 
Their country is one of the most difficult in the 
world, — a hilly tract covered with a jungle as 
deadly to sepoys as the lowest swamp in the 
Santal parganas. They are small, mean, and 
very black. According to Major Maepherson, the 
hill tribes south of the Khand, aud running up to 
near the Godavery, are Sowrah. Dr, W. W. 
Hunter says the Sowrah also now live with the 
Oraou or Odaon of the Bengal frontier. Au in- 
surrection in 1858 was neither aided nor Jed by 
Khand, the principal actor in the affair was a 
man named Danda Sina, of Garbah Goomah, a 
village occupied by the Sowrah tribe. Danda 
Sina had some time beforo been apprehended by 
the authorities of Gan jam on a charge of dacoity. 
He was convicted and sentenced, but the sentence 
reejuired confirmation, aud in the interim he con- 
trived to effect his e8ca[)e. Flying to his own 
village, he collected a large body of his clansmen, 
and with 10,000 followers attacked the manager 
of Purla Kimedy. Seven peons were killed u|>ou 
the 8|)ot, and wough the manager escaped, tlic 


whole country was immediately in a state of ex- 
citement. Tne Sowrah had previously been irri- 
tated by the execution of two of their number for 
murdering the headman of a village, and had 
openly threatened vengeance for their deaths. An 
old device was also employed to stimulate them 
to action, and give adaitional coherence to the 
movement. As in the Santal rebellion, an avatar 
descended, though he was not, as with the Santal, 
in the shape either of a cart-wheel or of a piece 
of paper. The Sowrah appear to be advanced 
beyond that point in theology, and their idol was 
a litUe brazen image. But in all other respects 
the device was identical with that employed 
among the Santal. The avatar issued commands, 
the active leader was sole interpreter of them, ana 
the commands authorized armed resistance to 
regular authority. 

The Sowrah race who occupy the hills near 
Chicacole, near Kalahnndy, and southwards as 
far as Badrachellum, bury their dead with their 
weapons. The headman of a village is styled 
Gomango. The Sowrah in the Purla Kimedy 
Mahals are about 16,398, and 15,193 in the 
Pedda Kimedy Mahals. Half the villages are 
situated below the hills, and their occupanta are 
in constant intercommunication ; even the hill 
Sowrah frequent the markets of the plains, and 
the people of the low country no longer fear to 
trust themselves amongst the hills. They pay 
their rents to the raja of Jeypore. 

The Sowrah who occupy the Pedda Kimedy, 
Surangi and Purla Kimedy Mahals to the south of 
tlie Kbaud tribes, have little in common with the 
Khand. In agriculture they are on a par with 
the Khand tribes. 

The Chensuor, Chenchwar, or Chentsu, a wild, 
half-savage forest tribe inhabiting the Eastern 
Ghats of the Peninsula. They are known to their 
settled neighbours as the Chcuchu kulam, Chench- 
war, and Chensuar. Wilson names them Chenchu- 
vadu (Vadu, Teu, a man ; Wanlu, Vanlu, pi. 
men). They dwell in the tract of ju igle covering 
the westernmost range of the Eastern Ghat line, 
between the Pennar river and the Kislna, known 
locally as the Nullamallay and the Lankuinallay. 
Those of the Nullamallay range seldom visit the 
plains, their time being occupied in the search 
for forest produce, roots, on which they subsist, 
honey, tamarind, wood-apple, game, and herbs, 
which they barter for grain. In the Cumbuiii 
district some of them earn a livelihood by guard- 
ing the crops and cattle of the farmers on the 
hill tracts. They are generally peaceable, but a 
few who live near the plains are given to petty 
thefts of grain. Their weapons are the bow and 
arrow, a bill- hook, and sometimes a matchlock. 
They inhabit clearings in the forest, and live in 
beehive-shape huts like the African, Nicobarian, 
aud many of the ruder Asianesian tribes. These 
are of wickerwork, with walls about three feet 
high, and a conical straw roof, with a screen for 
a door. The men are almost nude, and have in 
gcneial only a rag for covering, with a leather 
cap on their head. The women dress like the 
wandering female basket-makers, whom they re- 
semble in features. The features of the men are 
small, but the expression is animated, cheek-bones 
higher and more prominent than those of the 
Hindus in general, nose flatter, aud nostrils inore 
expanded; their eyes black and piercing; In 
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siaiure they are a little shorter than their neigh- using the bow and arrow and dogs ; they kill deer, 
hours, and they are slighdy but well made, except hogs, and not unfrequently snakes, of the flesh 
about the knee, which is large, and the leg. The of which, especially that of the Python molurus, 
^colour of the skin is darker, and there seeins a they are very fond. Except the cow, they are 
tendency to cutaneous eruption. They have large omniverons. Their usual food is insipid and 
dogs, and a few are employed as hill police in nauseous roots (tunga, kurba, and pauialu), and 
the pass from the Gumbum to Badwail. The the seeds of the jungle grasses. They all call 
Nandial Chenchwar have no images. They are themselves Pudhan, and have no system of caste, 
polygamists ; they bury their dead, but some- They pay homage to nameless spirits who inhabit 
times burn, and, like the Tatars, they carry the the woods and mountains, and make offering to 
deceased’s weapons to the gnwe. They use the the genus loci of a fowl, a goat, or rice, or spirits, 
spear, hatchet, the matchlock, or a bamboo bow lu the month Baisakh they offer libations to the 
and reed arrow tipped with iron. They look on manes of their deceased ancestors. They bury 
weaving and other manufacturing arts with con- their dead. Marriages are arranged by the 
tempt. They are patient and docile. Vocabu- parents, and are scenes of revelling and dnmken- 
laries of six of these non-Aryan tongues, the ness. They adhere to one wife, unless she prove 
Khand, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and Chentsu, unfruitful. Like many Hindus, they will not 
are given at p. 39, No. of 1856, of Beng. As. Soc. pronounce their wives’ names. Their language is 
Journal. not similar to Uriya, and it shows that they are 

The Patuali or Juanga arc a forest race inhabit* connected with the Mundah of Chutia Nagpur, 
ing the Tributary Mahals to the south of Singh- and that their nearest kinsmen are the Kheriah. 
bum in Cuttack, scattered in the mahuls or But iu their present position they are isolated 
killahs of Keonjur, Pal Lehra (30 villages), Dhen- from all other branches of the family, and they 
kanal (6 villages), and Hindole (6 villages). The have no suspicion that they are connected with 
stature of the men does not exceed 5 feet 2 inches, them. 

and that of the women 4 feet 3 inches or 4 feet The Juanga have been said to extend into 
4 inches. Their forms are slight, witii little Bastar, and to be there called Jharia, and farther 
muscular development, and physique weak. Their north to have the name of Madia ; but these points 
face is shorter and broader than that of the Hria, need confirmation. The Juang of Ktsonjur and 
nose is flat and nostril wide. 'J'heh* colour Ls not the Malliar or I^atuah of Dhenkanal are identical in 
darker than the Uria peasant. The men are not inamicrs, dress, language, and habits. Hitherto, 
handsome, but the women are repulsively ugly, any person wearing a cotton cloth bocaujo, by so 
The men dress like the peasantry of the neighbour- doing, an out-caste from his people. But in 1871 
hood; but till 1871 all the covering of the women the maharaja of Dhenkanal and the British 
consisted of two bunches of twigs with their leaves revenue officer induced the women to discard 
atbichcd, one before and one behind, which were their leaves and use cloths. They rebelled in Api il 
changed daily, kept iu position by a atrip of bark 1868, but were subdued by the month of August, 
or a string of glazed earthenware beads passed The Juanga or Jowang dwell apart from the agri- 
twenty or thirty times round tho waist and over cultural population, and have a language of tlu'ir 
tlie stems of the twigs ; hence the name of tho own. They cultivate patchc.s in the forest clear- 
irihe, Patuah, literally people of the leaf, but they iiigs, but they liki» to wander in tbc forest and 
efiil themselveH Juanga. The women also wear gather its wild products. 

iieckhuH'B of the same kind of beads, and their The Vcttun, IVi/nr, VahUir, or Brdnn of the 

liair is gathered together iu a knot at the back of klalabnr forests are ))redial slaves, who cub timber 
the head, fastened by a string with a silver or and do not cultivate. Iu Travancore and (Jochiii 
brass button at each end of it. Tho women wear are the Ve<laii and the Oolhiden ; both tiibcs aro 
iio blanket or covering at night, but sleep b(‘t\ve4‘ii hunters, and aro most numerous in tliv mountain 
two iircH. 'rheir traditions are. to the effect that tiiliik.s. 

they wore formerly vain of lino dress, and were The AV/^/or, a hill race, occupying the Aiii- 

woiit to lay aside their good clothes to jireveiit mallay iiilJs in tho eollectoratti of Coimbaton?. 
them being soiled, and wear such leaves when They are ojieii, independent, straightforwanl 
atteiiiling to tho cleaning of tho cow-house or men, simple, lunl obeying their Mopoiis or chiefs. 
<»ther iluty, when one day a thakurani, or, aei’onl- 'I'hcy are strong built and active, with woolly liair 
ing to some, 8ita, appeared, and commanded them and some.thing of the African features, and iilc 
HH a punishment fur their vanity always to wear their front teeth to a ]>oint. The women wear 
such )(;aves. Dr. Shoi*tt mentions that the h^geml enormous circles of pith in t)ie lobes of their ears, 
of Killah is that a lisht connnandod them to wi'ar wliieit they distend down to their shoulders. A 
the leaves. They bcdicveil that if they violatt^d black monk(*y is tho Kadnr’s greatest diiinty. A 
these commands they woiild bo devoured by siiiull number are employed by the Forest Dejiart- 
tigers. IV omen dance in a circle to the sound of meiit in forest conservancy and in felling timber, 
a largo drum beaten by the nuui, moving rotimi and others collect forest produce, which they 
and f ound in the saino measured step, occasion- barter for grain. They also cultivate for tlieiu- 
ally advuiicitig towards the musicians and iltcMi selves, on the hills, |Hitchcs of ragi (Kleusiiie 
retreating, but keeping the Ixsly inclined towanis coracana), which they snpplomeut us n fO(»d 
the imisiciaris. Their villages are in siuiic ch ar- sujiply with roots, herbs, <‘lc., found on the hills, 
ing or opening in the forest; arc Hirtall, with alunit Mulmli, a race in tho Shevaroy Hills, in 
six or eight families, in [»oor and mean tlialulasl South India and in Malabar. Tiicy inhabit tlie 
huts of wattle and daub, isiclt family in its own iiiountaiii tmcls of tho Salem district. A small 
dwidling. 'I'lioy have no lands, but sOiiioitmes body of tho Maleali occupy the hills in tho 
ubsist in ilm ciiltivalioii of the neigh lafurhood. Kallaktiiehi hdiik of tlio South Arcot district, 
Their avocations are chiefly those ot the chase, ami are engaged in ciiliivation and felling tioiber. 
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'riieie are two atnall hamlete of them above 
Papanassam in the znountaine dividinf^ the Tin- 
iK.velly district from the Travancore territoriea. 

A few in the Salem diatriefc have a rude kind of 
kniuari cultivation, breaking up patches of land, 
which they abandon when the soil becomes ex- 
hausted, but residing in villages, with none of the 
wild habits of the people of the jungle. They 
have their own social rules, and their headmen 
are all-powerful. On hills twenty-five miles S.W. 
from the town of Vellore, there are thirty small 
villages, with a rude and uncivilised population 
who do not clothe themselves properly. They 
speak a language scarcely intelligible, but be- 
1i(‘vcd to be a Tamil patois. They are addicted | 
to thieving, but live by cultivation and cxchang- ! 
ing wheat. 

The Ariyan or Malai Arasar or Malai Arayan^ 
literally Hill Kings, are a community of 16,000 or 
:ii(),o00 people in the southern mountains of Tra- 
vancore. They arc nomade or semi - noniadc, 
shifting their locations to suit their kumari cultiva- 
tion. Many of them live in huts constructed on 
1 rees, above the reach of wild beasts. But there 
are others with villages beautifully situated 
amongst the mountains, from 2000 to 3000 feet 
above fever range. They worship the dii loci 
residing in peaks, trees, and great rocks, and also 
th(^ spirits of ancestors. Their priest worships 
the hill deity, and works himself into a state of 
[lossession. They bury their dead in cromlechs, 
constructed, like the cromlechs in Coimbatore, of 
four stones and a covering one, like those now in 
use amongst the Gotta tribe of (loud, on the 
Coda very; and in the cromlech is deposited a 
met'd image, or an oblong stone in which the 
spirit, of the deceased is supposed to dwell. They 
luive sacred groves, where the greatest rcvorouce 
and sihmee is observed. They are great hunters. 
'I'hey are innocent in character, are truthful and 
(haste in language, but an', great drunkards, 
Tiicir language is Dra vidian. The Malai Arasar, in 
tin* Tungi' of ghats between Tiniievclly and Travan- 
eore,arcinsiiiall communities of five or six families, 
'rhoso of the (hiimbaton? district live in the low 


of the jungles, but they have long since taken to 
the plains, and are now to be found everywhere 
though in secluded localities. * 

A Negro raco occupy the hills at Daiwlilli in . 
North Cariara. 


^ //i7A' are situated between lat. 
10 and 12'* N., and long. 76° and 77° E 
bounded on the north by the table-land of Dava- 
rajpatnam, S. and E. by the open country of 
Coimbatore, S.W. by the Manaar river, a branch 
of the Bhowani ; W. by the chain of ghats, and 
N.W. by the district of Wynad. The base of 
these mountains, including that of the Kunda 
Hills, covers a circumference of 200 miles. Their 
greatest length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and 
medium breadth 15 miles; the surface is com- 
posed of ridges of different elevations. The 
country is divided into three districts, the Peringa 
Na4ad, Malka Naad, and Thodawar Naad. The 
first two are mountainous, but tho third is of 
sloping hills and gently undulating surface of 
table-land. Dodabetta is 8700 feet above tho level 
of the sea. The races occupying these Naad, — -the 
Thodawar, Buddaga, Kothur, Kurumbar, and 
Erular,— until tho early part of the nineteenth 
century, remained secluded amongst their forests 
and on the mouutaiii suimnitB. 


'i'ho Toda or Todawar, properly 'fuda or Tuda- 
vara, live in hamlets or ‘ inund ’ on the hill 
phit('au. Mottamid Murid are words meaning aToda 
hamlet They never could have exceeded a few 
thousand, but they havt* diminislied through opium 
eating and polyandria, anti, at a former period, 
the prcyalcuce among them of female infanticide. 
It is said that no girl lias been destroyed since 
18111. Before marriagt', young people associate. 
Afti'r marriagt', tht‘ Toda wife, or if there bo more 
than oii(‘, .all tin* wives, in a family of brothers arc 
common to all tin* brotlu^rs. They claim to be 
aborigines, and other classes recognise the claim, 
ami ri^gard them as th(‘ lords of the hills, and pay 
them ill kind, as tribute, one-sixth of tho produce. 
Tht'V occupy the Todawar Naad and Malka Naad. 
’i’heir villages are in the depths .and on tin* skirts 
of the forests. 'I'heir houses are built in tlu' form 


(ungle's of llio Polhichy and Oodalompotta uiluks, 
and in tin* Bolnin]a*tt.'v jungles. Their huts eon- 
Mst of a t('W*sticks covered with bark and thatch, 
'riiey live <»n wild forest jiroducts, but, since aak 
l.'Sf)!), they have been cultivating potatoes for their 
owu ime. They have a few fowls and dogs. Ah 
a fara* tiiey are diminu<iv(5 and ]K)t-l>ellied, their 
etaiiia small and pciir-shaj>od, rising to a point 
about the junction of the oceipital bone with the 
i-yigittul suture ; a low retreating forehead ; long, 
tangled, black hair, flat nose, and Binall eyes, 
d'hey are averse to intercourse with Htiiingcrs. 
'I'bey ealeh wild auimals in pits .and trajis, and 
use bows and arrows. They are low iu the scale 
of civilisation. Their principal oceupatioii is 
hunting, but some of them are engaged in the 
(Uiltivation of forest land. Coffee planters have 
been dis[) 08 ses 8 iiig them of tlieir lands. 

Muhti Kiuii^ or plural Mulai Kudiar, a hill tribe 
living iu the jungle tracts of South (’aiumi, in 
the lIpjiHiuvngadi Uluk, iu the cardamom forest 
tracts, c*tc., I^rdcriug on the ghats. The Malai 
Kiidi Kuiialie, Malai Kunalie, Nml Kiiualio; Kiui 
Kiojaru', Kuiuri Mahr.iU, and Komgjir, formerly, 
when kumari cultivation was unrest ricted, may 
have had their abmleu permanently in the heart 


of a parallelogram, 10 feet by 6, roof semicircular, 
.am I door V,- u» 2 feet high, and 14 to 18 inches 
wide, and it is tlu* only aperture. Their a])pe<ar- 
aiiec is c.alm and ditrnified, and carriage graceful. 
Their colour is a dee]) cojijier hue. Their numbers 
iu 1826 were — men, 116; women, IDO; boys, 46; 
and girls, 36i=32(). Their nu n averagt^ iu height 
6 feet 3;{ iiu!hes, and aveiage weiglit 121.} lbs. 
No<5o long, largt*, and well formed, generally 
aquiline. The women average iu height 60*25 
inches, in weight llO’HOlhs. They .are haudsoine 
.and comely in feature. 

The Toda have five scctiouK — (a) IViki, (b) 
IVkkau, (c) Kuttan, ((/) Keiina, and (e) Todi, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. Toda- 
war or Tom war, in 'I'amil, means herdsmen. Tho 
men curry a small axe and their cowherd staff. Toda 
W'umen tattoo their .arms, legs, and chest with dots. 
Tho men wear a piece of stout cotton cloth about 5 
lbs. in weight thrown around them as a toga 
or mantle, descending to tho knee, and their feet 
and head are always bare. The women have a 
similar mantle, but falling to tho ankles, ivitli 
the loin cloth (Muiidn, Tam.) of Hindu women 
fa-low it.* Till* Toil.a do not bathe, but anoint 
(heir bodies with ghi, which soon becomes rancid. 
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They are dirty. The Toda women have metal 
and shell ornaments, with brass armlets weighing 
(i lbs. The Toda lead a quiet, peaceful life. 
They are fond of feasting and dancing on festive 
occasions ; all use tobacco, many use opium, and 
in latter years the use of arrack has largely in- 
creased. Their cemetery and place of funeral 
sacrifice is a pretty green spot, partially enclosed by 
a stone wall, and renderea very gloomy by a tliick 
wood on one side and lofty hills on the other. It 
is their practice to sacrifice buffaloes on the demise 
of a Toda, and a strongly-walled area is set apart 
for the reception of these animals, whose bones 
and horns are strewed on the ground. At the 
demise of a Toda chief, the funeral procession 
entered the green and moved towards the centre. 
The deceased was dressed in a new garment and 
mantle, and arrayed in all the ornaments which 
he bad worn during life. He was carried on a 
bier formed of branches and herbs, and followed 
by a number of mourners, male and female, who 
chanted the lament, whilst others carried wood for 
the funeral pile and provisions for the evening 
meal. A herd of buffaloes was driven into the 
wailed area, and the men, armed with clubs, 
entered with exulting shouts, and performed a 
wild dance amongst the buffaloes. These soon 
became excited to the highest pitch, and, at a 
signal, a bell was attached to the neck of each in- 
furiated animal. Two young men would throw' 
tliemsclves on the animars neck, seize it by its 
horns, and others would run to their assistance, 
and eight or ten men would be seen hanging on 
tlio neck of one animal, whilst others increased its 
rage by blows of their clubs, and goaded it on 
with hideous yells and gestures. Three or four 
animals were thus attacked at one time, and the 
bell attached to the neck of each. But meanwhile 
the general assemblage which lined the walls were 
weeping, exulting, or sending forth shrieks of 
horror whenever a man was wounded, a buffalo 
overpowered, or a lover or a husband in imminent 
danger. On the next day, the victims were finally 
sacrificed. The men struck the animals behind 
the horns with a wood-cutter’s axe. Hut souic- 
times the blow was indecisive, and an infuriated 
Hiiiiiial escaped and drove madly amongst the 
multitude. After the sacrifice, several wild 
dances followed, during which the men feigned to 
cut and lacerate themselves. On the third day, 
the deceased was burned on the funeral pile. 

The Kotar tribe ranks next to the Toda in 
priority of occupation of the hills. They have no 
caste, and as a body are the most industrious of 
the hill tribes, giving much of their time an^ 
attention to agriculture, handicraft, etc. When 
not require4l at agricultural operations, they em- 
ploy theiitselvcs as carpenteiti, siiiitbs, basket- 
iiiakerH, etc., making and repairing their ploughs, 
bill-hooks, hoes, etc. They are also curriers, and 
arc highly esteemed in the plains for the excellent 
leather they make. They perform all the menial 
offices required by the Toda and Badaga, Bully- 
ing them with barbers, waaheniien, etc. They 
acknowledge the Toda as lords of the soil, and 
accortlingly pay the tribute demanded by tliem as 
(looiloo. At the same time they exact from each 
hamlet of the Badaga within a certain distance of 
Uteir own village, certain annual fees, wliicli they 
receive in kind, for services rendered as haudi* 
craftHineu, etc., in addition to that of ceretiiooial 


I or festive occasions for menial services performed. 
They hold the best lands, and they have the 
I right to select the best whenever they wish 
to extend their holdings. They are well made 
and of tolerable height, rather good featured and 
light skinned, having a copper colour, and some 
of them are the fairest skinned among the hill 
tribes. They have well-formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let loose, or 
tied up carelessly at the back of the head. An 
average of 25 men gives the following measure- 
ments, etc.: — 

Men. Women. 

Age, years, 27*08 32*44 

Height, inches, 62*61 67*98 

Circumference of head, inches, . .20*95 20*36 

Circumference of neck, „ . .11*95 10*7 

Circumference of chest, „ . .30*68 29*3 

Circumference of arms, „ 870 8*2 

Circumference of thighs, „ . 15*52 14*63 

Circumference of legs, „ 35* 

Length of arms, „ . . 30’ 26*52 

Length of hands, ,, . . 7* 6*5 

Breadth of hands, „ 3*25 3* 

Length of feet, „ . 10* 9*25 

Breadth of feet, „ . . 3*5 2*25 

Weight, avoirdupois, lbs., . . .105*2 96*24 

They have a slightly elongated face, with sharply- 
defined features; the forehead narrow but pro- 
minent, and occasionally protuberant ; ears flat, 
and lying close to the skull. The women are of 
moderate height, of fair build of body, but not 
nearly so good-looking as the men. Their 
arms are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks on eacli 
forearm. The women assist the men at their 
work in the fields, aud make baskets and earthen 
pots, etc. Their number at the last census was 
1005. They form large communities, each village 
I containing from 00 to 00 or more huts of tolerable 
size, walls built of mud, and covered with the 
I usual thatch grass. The station of Kotagherry 
I takes its name from the Kotar villages in its 
I vicinity. Tlie Kotar, as a body, are unclean. All 
the dead cattle and carrion in the' vicinity, of 
every kind, find acceptance among them as food. 
Oxen and buffaloes which perish from old age or 
disease belong to them of right, and they carry 
home and greedily devour tiio tainted carrion 
which they find on the highways uid iu the 
fields. Some rude images of wood or stone, a 
rock or tree in a secluded locality, form their 
objects of worship, and to these sacrificial offer- 
ings are made ; but the recognised place of wor- 
ship at each village consists of a large square piece 
I of ground, walled round with loose stoues, 3 feet 
high, and containing in its centre two pcnl- 
shaped sheds of thatch open before and behind, 
and on the posts that sup|>ort them some rude 
circles and other figures are drawn. They hold 
an annual feast in honour of their gods, which 
comprises a continuous course of debauchery and 
licentiousness, extending over two or three days. 
On these occasions they clothe and ornament 
tliemsclves in their best, aud moke ns grand a 
show as they can, and to \iitties8 which the 
other tribes arc invited. Much indecent dancing 
takes place on tht^e occasions between the men 
and women, and frequently the spirit of their 
deity is supposed to descend on some of them, 
when tlieir frantic deeds seem to form but a 
branch of demonology. As a rule, they marry 
aud live with one wife, and have a number of 
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childresu The Kotar possess a small breed of 
cows, but have no buffaloes. They never, as 
a rale, milk their cattle, but leave it all to the 
calves. The Kotar keep up an annual feast in 
memory of their dead, when a few cattle are 
slain on a rude kind of altar constructed for the 
purpose, and on it a portion of the flesh of the 
animal is laid, with a little of each of the different 
kinds of grain they cultivate, and is consumed as a 
burnt-offering to their gods, in memory of their 
dead relatives and friends. During this ceremony 
the young men and maidens dance around the 
altar together. Whilst the younger members are 
thus engaged, the elders busy themselves in pre- 
paring a grand repast for their friends, whom 
they invite from the adjacent villages on the 
occasion of this annual festival. More cattle are 
now slain, and the flesh mixed with small portions 
of every kind of grain grown in their fields ; a 
great fire is raised, and the scene becomes one of 
confused riot and mirth, with blowing of the 
kollera born, mingled with yells and shrieks and 
beating of tom-toms, the confusion continuing 
from morning till night 

The Kotar language is a very old and rude 
dialect of Canarcse, having the same Tamil 
roots, but differently pronounced, without the 
guttural or pectoral expression of the Toda. They 
are believed to be descended from some of the low- 
caste tribes of the plains, who in former times 
sought refuge on these hills from the persecution 
practised on them by the invaders of India. There 
IB scarcely a useful implement connected with 
the mechanical arts, trade, agriculture, or hus- 
bandry, that they are not conversant with. 

Every Kotar village has belonging to it a circle 
of Badaga hamlets or villages, from which they 
claim at periodical seasons the payment in kind of 
certain fees or dues, and for wnich they in return 
furnish the Badaga with, or rather make for them 
(the latter supplying the material), their imple- 
ments of woodcraft and husbandry. These fees 
are generally paid in a certain quantity of what- 
ever grain the Badaga has cultivatea, for each 
plough of land, besides incidental dues on mar- 
riages, etc. The Kotar always attend the funerals 
and obsequies of the Toda, etc., receive from them 
the carcases of the buffaloes that are offered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of a 
rupee for some and others they receive in return 
for tlie assistance they afford on these occasions, 
or for services which may have been performed 
for the family of the deceased. If they cannot 
supply themselves with flesh by any of these 
means, they kill some of their own herd, or pur- 
chase for t^t purpose from the other tribes. The 
Kotar bum their dead, collect the bones on the 
following day, and bury them in a hole, marking 
the spot where they have done so. This they do 
in order to the performance of the obsequies. On 
the night of the first Monday after the first new 
moon in the month of March, all the friends of 
the deceased assemble, and, preceded by music, go 
to the place of burning. 

Badaga are the most numerous tribe on the 
Neilgherry Hills, are also called Badakar and 
Vadakar, meaning Northerner, but their Toda name 
is Marves, the tenu for a laboiirer. They state that 
about the 15th century their ancestors came from 
the Maluaal Hiil8» sixty milea south-east of the 
town of Mysore. Their name is supposed to be 


a modification of the Canarese word Yuddaca oi 
North, and they undoubtedly speak an ancient 
but organized dialect of the Canarese ; but whether 
famine or persecution drove them from their own 
country is not known. They are of fair com- 
plexion, and handsome. 

Both men and women work in the fields, but 
of late years a large number of men find employ- 
ment as labourers and artisans. The other hill 
tribes on the hills live in isolated communities, 
but the Badaga dwell in villages on a rising 
ground, in streets running in parallel lines, in 
thatched houses built of stone and mud, and 
divided into separate compartments, with a double 
tier of lofts, and with a wide terrace in front as a 
drying, thrashing, and winnowing floor. The 
doorway, 43 inches high and 2 () 3 ^ broad, is their 
only opening. 

The cattle are penned in an adjoining cowhouse 
or shed. Dr. Shortt says they have eighteen sects. 
The arrangements on betrothal are made by the 
parents, but the marriage only takes place when 
grown up. Polyandry does not prevail, but divorce 
is easily obtained. The women look like mummies. 
They wrap a cloth round their bodies from below 
their arms to their kuees, and fasten it with a 
cord below their arms and around their hips ; the 
arms and shoulders and their legs below the knees 
are bare. A scarf goes round the head, and is let 
fall behind. The women are of domestic habits, 
are simple, modest, and retiring, and kind aud 
affectionate mothers. Formerly they claimed as 
their deity Hettce-du, an old man, and Herear-du, 
who, they said, conducted them to the mountains ; 
and they still have numerous deities. A chief 
deity is in Rungasawmy peak, where men of the 
Irular tribe officiate as priests, and offerings of ghi 
aud fruits are made ; another deity is on a droog 
near the village of Hollikul, where a Badaga priest 
officiates; and there arc other male and female 
gods. Many are comparatively wealthy. They 
can neither read nor write ; they are timid and 
superstitious, haunted with a dre^ of evil spirits, 
and are deceitful, ungrateful, and false. They 
are in perpetual fear of the Kurumbar, to whoso 
sorcery and witchcraft they attribute all accidents 
and ailments which befal themselves, their cattle 
and crops, and in their delusions they have killed 
Kurumbars and suffered for it Nevertheless 
they get the Kurumbar to officiate as priests at 
all social ceremonial occasions. They both burn 
and bury their dead. 

Irular or Erular in the Tamil districts are 
giost numerous in N. Arcot, Chingleput, Salem, 
and Coimbatore. In the Neilgberries they are a low 
type of the Dravidian race occupying the lower 
skirts of the forests at the base of the hills. They 
arrange themselves into two clans, the Urali and 
the Kurutalei, meaning rulers and serfs. They 
dwell in the clefts of the mountains and in the 
little openings of the woods. The word Eruli 
means nneuTightened or barbarous, from th(^ 
Tamil word Erul, darkness. It is the term applied 
to them by their neighbours, and they speak a 
rude Tamil dialect. They sacrifice he-goats and 
cocks to their deity Mahri, which is a winnowing- 
fan, and they have minor fetish objects, ineTO 
stones, that they call Moshani and Konadi Mahri. 
They inter their dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet 
square^ thatched over and planked across, with 
ail opening about a cubit square in the centre ot 
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Iho. plAtikiiu; ; Across thiH o|)(M I iii{^ are Irticl pieces 
of wood, oil which ilie dead ar(^ placed, and covered 
willi i'avth, and'Ure left so till another person die. 
when the former rcniaiusand the earth are turned 


into the pit and rcphicerl by tin* newly dead. 
Tlu3y arc scattered in small communities, practls- 
iiiji a rude system of a|?ricuUur(N which scarcely 
furnishes them with sufficient, food, so that, when 
pressed for sustenance, they resort to the jungles 
and live on such products as they can collect. 
They make use of animal food of every description, 
not even excepting vermin ami reptiles. They 
collect for their immediate wants as food, the 
wild fruits, herbs, and roots; also honey, beeswax, 
gums, and dyes of various sorts, and medicinal 
herbs and drugs, which they barter with the 
people of the plains in exchange for food and 
clothes. They are intrepid as regards the wild 
beasts they meet in the jungles, and in their 
search of hondy they sometimes suffer severely 
from contact with wild bears. They hunt and 
take game of every description. The Irulat in the 
Salem district wander through the jungles, col- 
lecting forest produce, and living upon roots and 
whatever they can kill, siiakes, rats, and lizards 
even being used as food. They are simple and 
superstitious to a degree, and the people of the 
plains believe them to be sorcerers. Tney rarely 
come out of the jungle, and their headmen 
arrange the barter of the forest produce for grain, 
salt, trinkets, tobacco, and sheep, with the people 
of the plains. They are employed by the Forest De- 
partment in the forest conservancy and in felling 
timber, and tliose so occupied live in hamlets of 
bamboo and daub huts. Polygamy is allowed , and 
they have many children, but they die off largely 
from fever. 

The following is the result of the weight and 
measurements of an average of 25 men : — 

Ago, • « , 20 T»8 years. Length of arraa, . 30*0 in. 

Height, . . 01*78 in. Hands, .... 6*5 , 

Hciuljclrcuinf., 19*83 ,, Breadth of hands, 3*25, 

Neck, , . . 11*59 „ Length of legs, ,34 5 , 

Chest, . . . 29*91 ,. Feet, .... i» 0 , 

Anns, , , . 8*42 „ Breadth of feet, , 3*25 , 

Thighs, . . 15*17 ,, AVeiglit (avoir.), 9(»*2 lbs. 


The women are strong and stoutly built, any- 
thing but prepossessing in appearance, and very 
dark skinned. Their feet, of those of all the S. 
Indian races, arc the most beautifully formed. 
They arc fond of ornaments, and wear heaps of 
red and white beads about their necks, thin wire 
bracelets and armlets, with ear and nose rings. 

In their habitats the men wear no clothing but 
the lungooti, but when working on plantations 
they wear cloths like other natives. The women 
wear adouble fold of a wrapper cloth, which extends 
from the *waiBt to the knees ; the upper part of 
their Ixidics with their bosoms arc nude. 

Knrumhar , — Above the Irular, at heights vary- 
ing from one to two thousand feet, in the clefts of 
the mountains and in little openings in the woods, 
with which at this elevation they are girt, live a race 
calling themselves Kunimbar. They occupy the 
highest range bordering on the Neilgl^rries. 
Their neighbours, when speaking of them, nsuaily 
prefix to their name the term Mullo, a thorn ; 
in Tamil they are called Kurumbar. in Canarcse 
KurubarU. The TodH do not consiaer the Irular 
as forming a part of the inhabitants of the hills, 
but they allow this designation to the }i[urttm- 
bar, whom they eail Kurb, their term for a 


cleft or gleii, and from them they receiye certain 
services. Swarthy and unhealthy- looking in 
countenance, small of stature, the head but thinly 
covered with sickly-looking hair, the only eovering 
it has ; little or no eyelash, sniaU ryes, always 
bloodshot and apparently much inflamed, ])ot- 
bellied, and with water running from their mouths, 
they liave in most respects more the semblance of 
savage than of civilised man. Their women and 
children have much the same squalid appearance, 
though on their necks and wrists they wear orna- 
ments made of the different kinds of wild seeds 
and of berries. Many of the meh also wear 
ornaments in their ears, of yellow straw, plaited 
with some degree of ingenuity. They have 
no marriage ceremony; but occasionally, when 
two have been living together for some time, they 
will enter into an agreement, in the presence of 
friends, to remain united for life ; and in a family 
where a succession of such unions has taken place, 
they will, once, in two or three* gem'rations, per- 
form a ceremony, and hold a festival in celebra- 
tion of them. This is done by pouring pots of 
water over one another, the pairs seating them- 
8elv(‘S together for this purpose, tlu* ablution 
commencing with the seniors. They tlum put on 
new cloths, and end the day in feasting and 
merriment. Kurumbar on the eastern slopes 
of the Neilgherry Hills and below Segur obtain 
a livelihood by timber - felling. The Kurumbar 
of the Wynad forests on the western side of 
the Neilgherry mountains have two sections, 
the Jatil and the Mulli, and the Gnrchea, Panniar, 
and PulUar races live along with them. The Janl 
Kurumbar live entirely in the forest; they arc the 
only axemen, and without them it would b(* 
difficult to work a forest, and the wood contractor 
and planter alike employ them. They are very 
docile, quick of imitation, and slavishly submissive 
to their mudeli or head. Those employed by the 
coffee planters are a little civilised, appreciating the 
comforts of life in a slight degree higher than 
their more savage brethren. They erect rude huts 
for the habitation of themselves and family, which 
arc built on elevated ground, sun*ounded by 
jungles, and about six in number; they toucli 
one another, and the whole present the form of 
a crescent. One larger than the *resfc, styled 
the eutcherry, is erected in the middle in the 
shape of a hall, for the sojourn of casual strangers. 
It is dedicated to their household deity, and the 
place cannot bo contaminated by a shoed foot. 
They may be said to be ephemeral residents in 
these habitations; the presence of a 8uspecl.e<l 
stranger in their vicinity, sickness, or othc^ trifling 
but natural cause, will moke them migrate from 
one place to another, but generally within the 
same district. 

rewarft.— This term is said to be a dialectal 
variation from the Tamil word Auathan, meaning 
a poor man who has no guardian, guide, help, or 
protector. The race are also called Villi, Irular, 
and Maraver. Villi and Vader arc synonymous, 
and mean hunters or uncivilised men who dwell 
in the woods. Irular or Iroolar means unen- 
lightened or ignorant men. The Villi and Ii-ular 
are less rude than the Yenadi. 

Villi dwell in hamlets of five or six huts on the 
outskirts of most of the villages ih the district of 
Ghingleput and are sornelimes called Yenadi. 
They are herbalists. They have Mongol features ; 
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tlui men lirivc Bcant hair on the Up or chin, and 
no whisk I'lR. They are polygamials. They eat 
all animal food, except the fleah of the cow. 
'I’hey up th<‘ wild chay root. 1’he avern<^e 
hoi^rhi of the men was 5 feet 6 inches, and weight 
lbs. 


wanru of Coorg, a class of predial slavcfl, ainougat 
whom ate several BubdivisionH, — Panay-Yewarn, 
Punjay - Yewaru, etc. The Srriakula in tlH‘ 
Kistna district arc st'ttled in villages. 

Tho7vo7*nferf,in lH7l2, fK),2r)r) in nuinb(’r, and Kru- 
kala, f)4,l G3, in thcMadras Presidency, aresupposod 


The" Kundi or Yavadi race dwell in the to be the saino race, known by the former name 
Sriharicottali jungles, and in tlie bills and forests amongst the Tamil people, and as (he iM ukrila in 
northwards to Nellore ; they numbered f»7,0dr> at I’clingana and amongst tlui (’anan^se. I'liey are 
the c(*n8U8 of 1871. In 18()7, in the Nellore dis- certainly of similar habits. The Korawa snb- 
trict, they were e8timat(‘d by Dr. IJoyd at 20,000. divisions are — (1) the Bajantri or Gaon Korawa 
A similar race occupy the neighbouring forests or Souai Kolawaru, (2) Tcling Korawa or Kashi 


on the hills at Naglawaram. In 1871 a number 
of th(' Enadi were living in Ma<lra3 at the Vasara- 


Korawa, (U) Kolia K(»rawa, and (4) Soli Korawa. 
The clan called Kiiiichi or Kiuisi Korawa, also 


pad serpent temple as its priests, and were finding known as the Kuaebra Katla Kulwaru, seem tin; 
einph»yrnent as labourers. Tlie Sriharicottali same ns the Kasbi Korawa, and the Pattra Korawa 
estate lapsed to tlic British Government in 1835. or Pair P.allu liave their name from the dancing 
Till then, the Enadi wen* in a state of complete girls having bells on their fe(‘t ami ankles, 
barbarism, did not know the use of money, were Tin* I'crkal, Korawa. or Kunchi Kori arc 
rar^'ly seen, and lived on fruits, roots, and other wanderers, of whose original country they them- 


junglc produce. In order to civilise them, Govern- 
ment employed them to gather jungle produce, 
and gave thorn in exchange rice and clothing. 
Also a register of marriages, births, and deaths 


.sc’lve.s retain no knowledge. They are <larker 
than the usual tinge of Himlus around them. In 
their own comnuinities they style themselves 
! Yerkal, and they give the same appellation to 


as established, an<lateach birth of ahoy 21 annas tin* language in whicli they hold eouimnnication 


were giveti, and of that of a girl 1 } anna, 


with each other. AVith th(‘ f'\c('])ti(m of the cow, 


esidtmts inland arc more robust tlian those of almo.st ,all animals an* used by them as food 


the Sribaricottab jungles. 

The Yanadi live in huts over all the town of 
Nellore; but in 1871 those residing in a wild 
state in the bills st'parnting Nellore and North 
Areot were supposed to be few, sickness and 
civilisation having tended to remove them from 


They wor.sbip a godd(‘SM enlled Pol(*r Amma. 

I Polygamy is common ; and if a man <>we money 
to his neighbour, be pledges bis wife or daughter 
to his creditor, ivlio may eith(‘r live with them or 
transfer them to another jKir.«on. On the release 
of the debtor, lie reclaims his wife ami any children 


wretched condition. Those wild Enadi that may have been born in the interval. 


are small in stature, have poor attenuated frames, 
with no reverenci; for human life. They hare been 
known, in removing a cloth from a sleeping man, 
to kill the unresisting owner first. Those in the i 
hills live upon roots and grain obtained in exchange 
for forest produce, medicinal herbs, and honey. 
They steal sheep, and use violence if necessary, 
but they readily take employment with a civilised 
man, and rarely return to their old life. 

Yerkal 

Ycrkullevar, • . . Tel. Ycrakcllu, . • . . Tel. 

Erukii, Eruku-vtidu, ,, Yerkal-vadu, . . . „ 

Erukulu-vailu, . . „ Yerkcl-wanlu, . . „ 

Erukuv.a!du . „ Ycrlan, Parian, KoDAUA. 

Kurahi'Wsvnlu, . . „ Yorra-wanru, „ 

Yerkal, Yerakcili, . ,, 

call themselves ‘ Kurri.’ They are wanderers, 


Areot, Chinglcput. and Tanjon*, the Korawa 
mortgage their unmarried daughters, who become 
the absolute property of the mortgagee until tlie 
debt is discharged. In Madras, the Korawa when 
in want of money sell their wives outright for 
about Us. 50. in Nellore they all purchase 
their wives at from lbs. 30 to Us. 70, making 
payment in asses or cattle. Their various clans 
tio not intermarry. Tliey bury their dead. In 
Travancori* there arc about 56,274 Korawa ; and 
there is a race of this name in Cutch of similar 
habits. 

The Bajantri Korawa are musicians (Baja, 
music) ; they are also called the Gaon or village 
Korawa. They are found in the. Bijapur, Bellary, 
Hyderabad, and Canara district, residing in 
small tents (pal) or m grass huts outside the 


can uiemscivcs rvuui. itivy cwo wu.in«uiv*r., m i 

livin.^ in crass, mat, or n-ed huts, make and sell walls. The men are more robust than the settled 

mat8'’an.l Lkete, ami tell fortunes. Where Canar- population, but the 'J 0 '"en »re shorter 

ese is spoken in the Peninsula, they occupy them- thmi the Unavese. rnf/nnr- 

selves ostensibly aa basket-makers and in fortune- biA eiit <icer, wild hog, Dg*-' y j 

telling; but they are notoriously predatory, and cupine. ^‘'ey > ^ ‘ ’ 

steal girls, whom they devote to prostitution, the men are f ^ 

They found on the outskirte of taost towns. make grass screens (tatt es) i *“*"’«* ^y 

The Yerkala of the Nellore district are migrat- beg and pilfer from ® 

orv mat and basket maker*, using the midrib and tattoo the__arms and foreheads of the ™ 


poultry, dSnkeys, and dogs, and eat the flesh of tuthig their cm^o^n rney Keep m u 
most i^imais. They are usually of a dark-brown 'd®’® «>* ‘J*® "^jr^Va^Lara sei^^^ 

colour, the men L spare and light made Kora^ ktw^ 

but harfy, with low forehead, ®y“’ Korata’^^c prostitute Korawa, also Aghare Pal 

uoBc. They wear only » Wale Sttew at the door of their tente, as Tamar 

tie their hair in a knot above their and was seen by Judah 

admit polygamy, but do not fe-marry their widows They differ in appear- 

They swm to be identical with the Yeyaru, 1 erra- (Genesis xxxvm. ^ j i r 
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ADce from the Bajantri Komwa, but resemble in 
figure and countenance the Teling people. They 
are found throughout the Dekhaii, are baskct- 
makci R and sell brooms , but their chief subsist- 
ence is from their young women, one of whom 
fmm their earliest infancy they devote to the gods. 
The devoted women are the Mnrli of the Mahratta, 
the Bassai of the Canaiese« the Basava orLingaUu 
of the Teling races. The goddess to wjiose service 
their lives are dedicated is Madda Elama, also 
Hulgiwa, near Bellnry. and Ghatwai, a divinity 
of their own creation by sprinkling red lead on 
the tarwar tree, the Oassia aiiriculato. The 
devoted women sometimes bear children, who 
are admitted into their caste. The colours seen 
amongst them vary from the fairness of the Brah- 
mans to that of the darkest of the Sudra races. 
No one can read or write. They abstain only 
from cow's flesh and pork. The women dress with 
the choli or bodice and saree. They arc rarely 
permitted to reside inside towns, or only then at 
some ruined spot remote from respectable people. 
They bury their dead, and place the deceased's 
usual food at the head of the grave, auguring 
most favourably if it be eaten by a crow and next 
i f by a cow ; if rejected by crow and cow, they 
deem the deceased to have lived a very depraved 
life, and fine the surviving relatives. 

Reliffion . — The Satani are a Vaishnava sect; 
are frequently religious mendicants, priests of 
inferior temples, minstrels, sellers of flowers for 
offerings to the idols. They are followers of 
Ohaitanya, a Vaislinava reformer of the 15th 
century, and of his disciple Sanatana. Chaitanya 
was a person of low caste, but became distin- 
guished as an author and expounder of the 
doctrines of his master. The sect admit all 
classes and all castes into their sect, and many 
common women join them. In 1872 they numbered 
194,777 in the Madras Presidency, and 714,000 in 
number in all India. They have views similar to 
the Baisnab (Vaishnava) reformers of Bengal. 

The Jaina period in the Tamil country extended 
from* the 8th or 9th to the 12th or 13th centuries 
A.D. Sandara Pandiya, who expelled the Jaina 
sect from Madura, was ruling when Marco Polo 
visited India at the close of the 13th century. 
Sandara Pandiya is also called Kun Pandiya or 
Kubja Paodiya. Nearly all the Jaina in the 
Madras Presidency are in N. and S. Arcot and in 
S. Canara. 

Abit-Iftttcfaa— In British India, the people follow* 
ingthe Brahmanical religionrestrict the term Hindu 
to the Sudra races ; the Brahman, the Rajput, 
and the Ohettiar being distinguished by these dp* 
pellationB respectively. On the other hand, all 
whom they regard as low castes are styled by 
them Chandal or Mlilecba, which latter term 
indeed they extend to Christians and Muham- 
madans. The non-Hindu races of British India 
are about seventy millions, — Buddhist and other 
races not recognising caste,—- aboriginal tribes, 
aemi-Hinduized aborigines, Christians, and Mu* 
bammadans. Also su<m races as the Kol, the Bhil, 
the Gond, the Khand, the Bedcr, the Diicr, Mhar, 
Mhang, Chakilt, Wa^aru, Malla, Madaga, and 
the Pariah, the leather-worker, and fragments 
and small tribes scattered amongst the commun- 
ities, occupying forests and mountain fastnesses, 
dwelling on the outakirts of towns, or inigrAtory, 
and noniade. 
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These arc largely shamanist and fetish wor- 
shippers. Th(^ shaman and fetish -weishippers, 
ill gencial, bury their dead. 

The deities to whom their worship is more- 
specially directed arc beings whose ang<'r is t<» be 
feared. Pieces of wood or stone are ma<le to 
represent these deities, a shapelcFS stone from ii 
river bed, or a piece of the Erythrina tree, or of 
the margORa wood ; but the institution of a pro 
niinent idol seems invariably to be accompanied 
by some sacrificial rite, sometimes a goat in ki«Y, 
blit more frequently the buffalo or bullock is the 
victim. A cart is made, on which, after sacrifice, 
the stone is placed, dauber! with red lead, and 
taken to the site appointed for it. Poch Amina 
or Kokli Amma is the goddess who sends small- 
pox, and Mari or Marai Amma, the go(hh\<^H 
from whom cholera comes, the epithet Maii or 
Marai being brought seemingly from the root 
relating to death, derivatives from which have 
branched into many of the old-world languages. 

Throughout the south of India, cacli household 
of the Hindu and non-Hindu races, and each 
hamlet and town, have tlieir particular personal 
and local deity. Eg-gath Amma is the guardian 
deity of the city of Madras, and once a year the 
idol representing her is taken around the town, 
halting for some days at particular spots. Wilsoii 
says that Mari Amma and Eg-gath Amma are 
goddesses adopted from the Virgin Mary and 
St. Agatha. Hal Amma, a shapeless mass of wood, 
is a goddess much dreaded, as arc all who keep 
such an idol in their houses, and they arc obliged 
to iuterraarry amongst themselves. Mari Amma 
seems the same as the Ai of the non- Aryan races 
in the Mahratta country. 

The goddesses Mhang-kali, UjlaMhang-kali, Jul 
Amma, Yeli Amma, Poch Amma, and Madri 
Heri of the Central Dckhan, are all supposed to 
be related, to be, some elder, some younger, 
sisters of the same brood. To all of them are 
offered the sacrifice of blood of sheep, or gouts, 
or horned cattle, and when the people are ex- 
cited by an outbreak of a pestilence, the nuinliciR 
of sheep and buffaloes sacrificed before an Aromiin 
idol arc numerous, so many as forty sheep in 
a night. The worshippers move in procession 
under loud cries, accompanied by the Mnrli 
women, who frequently become hysterical, who arc 
then believed to be possessed by the god, and the 
onlookers exclaim, Deo ka ch^haya aya, angMi b’hnr 
lia, The shade of the god has come, and filled tin* 
body. All of them adhere to the worship of 
spirits, and to such fetish and shaman cults as 
the above, in which indeed many of the unedu- 
cated Hindus, and more parricularly the Mahratta 
Sudra people, share. But these forms of fctisli* 
worship ore most observed amongst the Pariah 
race, the leather-workers, the predatory races, 
the races that have been or continue to be 
predial, by domestic slaves, the forest races, and 
migratory homeless fragments of broken tribes. 

The village god, the Gramma>deva, la every- 
where worshipiied by bloody sacrifices. The 
immo in the centre of India is Bhim Son, or 
Bhum Sen amongst the Gonds, Bhum supposed to 
be from Bhumi, earth. Bhum pen of the Gouda 
is usually a shapelcas stone, covered with vor- 
milion, and it in worshipped over all Gomlwana 
ami from E. to W. Bemr. 

The Asaga race of wasliernien of Mysore 
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worship a shapeless stone, which they call Bhuma- 
devaru* 

The Hari Mariah of the Mahratta races is a 
sacriilco of a live kid in front of their village 
god, and probably has its name from the Hindi 
woid Har, a plough. 

Amongst all the aboriginal and Aryan races of 
the Peninsula, serpent-worship atid spirit-worship 
prevail. In the more southern parts, and among 
the less civilised races, new objects of worship 
are being constantly selected. In 1868, the raja 
of Wanparti died at Hyderabad, in the Dekhan. 
He had passed through a life of storm and turbu- 
lence, and his spirit was worshipped in Secunder- 
abad on each occasion that cholera broke out 
In the extreme south, the Pai or Pei or Patsachi 
are disembodied spirits, demons, and are wor- 
shipped by all the heathen Shanar race of Tinne- 
veliy. The Bant race of Ganara believe that 
persons who die from violence become Paisachi. 
In the Tclingnna villages are man^ small temples 
dedicated to the Periiitala, the spirits of women 
who have been deided, Perintala meaning a wife, 
a domestic woman. Amongst other female deities 
is Polimera, the goddess of boundaries, from Pola 
in Telugu, meaning land. 

The village of Perriapollium, 25 miles north of 
Madras, on tho bank of a small river, is famous 
for a temple dedicated to a goddess known by 
several names, Amma, EUai Amma, Mari Amma, 
who is claim^ by Hindus to be their Kali, or 
Durga, or Bhawani. An annual festival is held 
there, and about 100,000 persons assemble, and 
sheep, goats, and buffaloes are largely sacrificed, 
their heads being severed by one blow of a bill- 
hook. At the close of the festival, men, women, 
and children bathe in the river, and afterwards 
array themselves solely with the leaves of the 
Asadirachta Indica, not a particle of clothing 
nor of cotton is allowed to remain on the body, 
even tho waist-string worn by men, and the tbali 
or marriage neck -string worn by women, are laid 
aside. With the men, leafy twigs of the tree 
fastened to a straw rope are tied round the waist, 
and the leaves reach to the lower part of the 
thighs or knees. The women as their sole cover- 
ing hold a cluster of the twigs in their hands, 
and cross their arms over their breasts. In this 
state they rush up to the temple door and salute 
the image within, then circumambulate the 
temple two or three times, bowing to the idol 
each time they pass the doorway, and then return 
to the river, where they bathe and resume their 
clothing. Occasionally devotees, in fulfilment of 
their vows, lie down near the temple, and roll 
themselves round and round it. Cattle, also, 
covered with the leaves, are led around the 


temple. 

The 


Vira-Saiva sect of Lingaet and their 


Jangam priesthood are Hindus : are most numer- 
ous in Mysore and in the Canarese- speaking 
parts of the Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay 
districts. They are not a moral sect, are bigoted 
and exolurive, and the men wear tho emblem of 
Siva, in silver caskets, suspended from the neck 
or fastened around the arm. They are strict 
vegetarians, are engaged in all the avocations of 
civil UfCi and rarely enter the 
The Moptah^ written also Mimillai, from 
mother, Piuai, a son, are all Muhammadans, wd 
are descendants of Arabs who visited or settled 


in Malabar. Wilson supposes that the Malabar 
women who bore children to them, ignorant of 
the race of foreigners who were tho fathers, 
styled the children * sons of mothers ; ' but the 
probability is that the law of descensus ab utcro, 
Marumakkatayam, prevailing there from prior 
ages, was followed by the mothers of the children 
born of casual or permanent intercourse. The 
Moplah are all largo men, active and enterprising, 
and possess much landed propertv. They have been 
restless under British rule, and have repeatedly 
risen in insurrections, but these have been very 
local, and seem to have sprung from agroriuii griev- 
ances, the result of being unacquainted with tho 
Hindu proprietary rights in the lands. They are 
a devout, God-fearing race, inclined to puritan- 
ism, are occasionally fanatical and prone to 
religious excitement, but they have never been 
rulers in India, have no dynastic recollections or 
longings, and are well worthy of being encouraged 
by their British rulers. Under the influence of 
religious excitement; they are reckless of their 
own lives or those of others, and the presence 
of European troops in tho district has always 
been considered necessary to secure peace. There 
were outbreaks about the years 1837, 1849 ? 1873. 
They are a hard-working, plodding, and frugal 
people, temperate and simple in their lives, and 
striving their best to live honestly and decently. 
They all speak the Malcali language, but they 
use a modifled form of the Arabic alphabet to 
write in. The Moplah women are secluded. 
They number over 500,000 in the Madras pro- 
vinces, principally in the Malabar and S. Cauara 
districts. They prefix to their names the word 
Jonakan, a dialectal variation from Yavana, 
Grecian, to distinguish them from the Ncstorian 
Christians, who are also called Mapillai, but have 
the word Nasrani, Nazarenc, prefixed to the terra. 

Labbaiy a race of Muhammadans in the Madras 
Presidency, where they number over 300,000, hard- 
working, intelligent, upright men, entering keenly 
and enterprisingly into all branches of trade, and 
extending their mercantile connection over all tho 
Peninsula. They are merchants, tradesmen, 
pedlars, leather manufacturers, fishermen, boat- 
men, and sailors. They are numerous in Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly, Madura, N. Arcot, and Madras town. 
They are liberal, large-minded people, yet frugal 
and thrifty in their personal expenditure. They 
use the Tamil language in their families, and 
have the Koran in that ton^c. They take 
their name from the Arabic word ^bek 1 
meaning my lord, equivalent to the English ex- 

f flessioDB, * 1 beg pardon,^ ‘ What did you say ? 
«ike the Moplah of the western coast, they are 
suppoeed to ^ descendants of Arab fathere by 
women of the southern parts of the Tamil 
country. They arc mostly Sunni. 

Christians have been in the south of India 
from soon after tlie time of Christ. During tho 
past four centuries, Xavier, Robert de Nobilibus, 
Beschi, and Britto all laboured to convert the 
people of the south of India to the Romish 
forms; while Schwartx, Kohloff, Rhenius, and 
others have laboured for the Protestant Church. 

Eurasians in tho Madras Presidency at the 
census of 1871 were 26,874, of which 13,584 
were in Madras or the neighbouring district of 
Cbingleput, and 5409 in Malabari where the 
Portugemse and Dutch had formerly settlements. 
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Their women in Mndras arc married when very 
young. 

Cairns are observed in every part of the 
Peninsula of India from Nagpur to Tiuncvelly. 
There are immense numbers on the Animallay 
Hills. There are six different kinds of cairns 
and cromlechs at the Neilgherry Hills. The Todas 
use the Azaram, a small stone circle, within 
which they bum their dead. Mr. Metz says the 
kistvaens are termed Moriari mane. These 
contain pottery with a rich red glaze, and many 
of the clay figures found in them have a high 
Tartar head^dreas. They contain a very large 
urn or jar, filled with human bones, partially 
charred, with a number of beautiful little 
vessels of various shapes, made of glazed pottery, 
and with relics of iron weapons. 

In the cairns of the Dcknan have been found 
skeletons on their faces, some with arms and 
utensils ; other cairns have had ashes and charred 
bones. 

BRITISH BURMA has an area of 87,220 square 
miles, and in 1881 a population of 0,736,771. U 
extends from lat. 10° to 22 N., 950 miles, from 
the Pakchan river to near the sources of the 
Koladyn river. 

The province has five natural divisioiis. in 
Arakan, the narrow strip of lowland between the 
Yoma and the sea; the valleys of the Irawadi, 
Sitang, and Salwin, separated from each other by 
tho Pegu Yoma and Poungloung ranges ; and, in 
the south, in Tenasscrim proper, a narrow lowland 
strip between the Siamese frontier and the Bay of 
Bengal. The coast line is upwards of 1000 miles. 

The country is very thinly occupied, only 42*8 
to the square mile. The inhabitants are composed 
of numerous tribes of the Mongoloid family, but 
owning no connection with each other, ana they 
have entered the districts, some from the north, 
some from the cast, and some from the south. 
Every year 80,000 to 100,000 immigrants enter 
Burma, more than one-bnlf of wliom are from 
Upper Burma, the others from Madras and Chitta- 
gong. Most of those who come from Buddhist 
countries settle in tho province, but the bulk of 
tho persons from India make a little money, and 
in three or four years retire. The Chinese who 
come to it arc, more than others, inclined to settle, 
most of them being familiar with the Buddhist 
form of religion, winch the races in Burma largely 
follow. 

In the census of 1881, it was shown that 
.541,743 persons were born outside the provinces ; 
of these 316,000 were natives of Upper Burma. 
The immigrants are mostly men, consequently the* 
females arc very few. 

Males. Females, j Males. Females. 

1872, 1,435,618 1,311.630 | 1881, 1,991,005 1,746,766 

The Burmese women readily intermarry with 
the immigrants. 

There seem to have been two great branches of 
immigrants from the great bend of the Brahma- 
putra, one of these, Naga, Xuki, Shaudoo, Lushai, 
iChyen, Mru, and Kum-wi, bending westwards. 
Another branch moved to the east, and are now 
known in the up^r valley of the Irawadi as Ka- 
khycn, who, on Uie watershed of the Irawadi and 
Salwin, merge into Karen, with the Karen-ni as 
an offshoot, and advanced into the delta of Pegu 
as ^e Karen cultivator ; and of these the Tonng- 
tliu are probably a fragment. Subsequent \o the 


descent of these tribes, a great people seem to 
have entered from the head-waters of the Irawadi, 
occupying its splendid valley, and driving back 
the prior occupants into the mountains on either 
side. These last comers are now represented by 
the Burmans, from whom the Arakanese branched 
soon after the occupation of Burma proper. 

The tribes that have been exposed on the sea- 
board of Arakan or in the basin of the Irawofli, 
to the infiuence of the Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali, 
and more distant commercial nations, have attained 
a comparatively high civilisation. The Singj^ho, 
although much behind the Burmans, arc greatly 
in advance of the Kiiki, and the Burmese seem at 
a very ancient period, when their condition was 
similar to that of the Kuki, and perhaps in many 
respects more barbarous, to have spr(‘ad them- 
selves from the Upper irawadi to the south and 
west as far os the liighlands of Tiperah on the 
one side, and Pegu on the other. Wherever the 
stock from which they have been derived was 
originally located, they probably first appeared on 
the Ultra-Indian ethnic stage as a barbarous Him- 
alayan tribe, immediately to the eastward of the 
Mishmi, if indeed they were not identical with tlie 
Misiimi of that era. The Upper Irawadi was 
probably then occupied by the ruder and inland 
tribes of the Mon-Annam alliance. 

Dr. Mason, writing in 1860, classed the races 
of Burma as follows : — 

rt. Burmese Tribes, viz. — 


X. Bunnase. 

2. Arakanose. 

3. Mugh. 

4. KaTiyan. 

5. Tounghoo tribe. 

6. Tavey tribe. 


7. Yaii, Yo, Jc, or Qnoi. 

8. Ze-baing or Ye-baiu. 

9. Pyu. 

10. Ka<1o. 

11. Danu. 


3. Taking, Peguan or Mon. 
c?. Shan Tribes, viz. — 

Shan or Tai. j 3. Paloung or Paloju 


2. Lao, Lau, Laws, or Wa. j 4. l^hwon or Mwo<»n. 


d, Karen 
X. Sgau Karen, via.—' 

1. Sgau. 

2. Man-ne pghs. 

3. Pa-ku. 

4. We-wa. 

ii. Bghai Karen, via— 

1. Tunic Bghai. 

2. Pant „ 

3. Lay May. 

4. Manu-manau. 

5. Red Karen. 

iii. Pwo Karen, viz. — 
1. Pwo. 


Tribes, viz. — 

2. Shoung. 

3. KuyorKa. 

4. 1'aru or Ku-hto. 

5. Mop-gha or Plo<maii. 

6. lla-shwic?^ 

7. Toungthu. 

8. Khycn, Kyn, or Chin. 

iv. Shan Karen, viz. 

1. Yen or Ycin. 

2. Ycn*«eik. 

3. Ying-bau. 

4. Pandung. 

6. Toung-yo. 

6. Black Karen. 


4?. Miscellaneous Tribes, viz. — 

1. Ka Khyen or Kakit. I 5. Sak. 

2. Ka mi or Ko mi | 6. Mm. 

3. Kyau. , 7. Shandoo. 

4. Koon. I 8. Sclung. 
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In Burma, 
under : — 
Burmese, 
Taking, . 
Karen, . 

Chin, . . 
Toungthu, 
Kway-tni, 

Mru, . . 
Shan, . 


in 1881, the chief races were as 


2,612,274 
. 164,563 
. 681,294 
. 65,016 
. 35,654 
. 18,773 
. 11,020 
. 69,723 


Chinese, • . . 12,962 
Bengali, .... 99,686 
Hindustani, . . 72,91N) 
Tamil, .... 3.5,068 
Telugu, .... 36,716 
All raoeafrom India,24U,2H9 
Europeans and Amer- 
kans, .... 11,860 
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Their religions were as under : — 


•Tews .204 

Parsecs, ..... 
Brahmans, .... ,'t7 

Jains, 5 


Buddhists, . . %26X,584 
Nat worshippers, . 143,581 
Hindus, .... 88,177 
Christians, . . . 84,219 
Muhammadans, . 168,881 

The great Mramma family arc known to the 
British as Burmese. They include the ArakancRc, 
Burmaii, Tavoy, Choung - tha, Yaii, Ya - bein 
races. The people and their speech are of 
common origin. 

The /lral;(incscdiffer but little from the Burmese 
in feature or form, and though the Arakanese 
spoken language is so dissimilar from that of the 
Burmese, as to be almost unintelligible, when 
written it is the same in almost all respects. 
They preserve the letter r, which the Burmese 
pronounce y in sound. The Arakanese also retain 
with its natural sound the inherent vowel a, which 
on the east of the Arakan Yoma range is pro- 
nounced in several different ways. 

In Tavoy are descendants of an Arakanese colony, 
planted there before the Burmese had conquered 
the intervening Talaing or Mon. The principal 
inhabitants of Amherst province are Talaing, 
Karen, and Toungthu, with small numbers of 
Arakanese, Shan, Burmese, Hindus, Chinese, 
Muhammadans, and Malaya. 

The Yau live on a western tributary of the Ira- 
wadi, about the latitude of Pagan. They do not 
differ much from the Burmese either in race or 
language. They are the pedlars of Upper Burma. 

The Ya^hein are almost indistinguishable fron\ 
the Burmese, Their language is a dialect of the 
Burmese. They rear silk-worms, which is never 
done by the pure Burman. 

Choung-tha. or children of the stream, arc a 
port of the Arakanese nation who have remained j 
m the hills. They are gradually descending into 
the plains. They speak Arakanese, and are Buddh- 
ists. 

In the Tibeto-Burman family, and belonging by 
origin to the same great Mramma group a« the 
Burmese, are classed the hill tribes of Arakan, — 
the Sak, Chaw, Kway-nii, Koon, Mru, and Shan- 
doo tribes, — who live near the Koladyn and its 
tributaries.^ Their languages arc marked by 
differences *8ufficicnt to entitle them to be separ- 
ately named. 

The Burmans proper occupy the valley of the 
Irawadi, mixed with Karen, from lat. 18® N. to 
the delta. They are Buddhists. Their language, 
the Burmese, is spoken in Aiakan, in the valleys 
of the Irawadi and Sitang, and in Tenasserim to 
the south of Tavoy. There are numerous Shan 
States far to the north-east, but they generally owe 
fealty to the Burmese monarch. The tribes and 
natives under the sway of the respective rulers are 
numerous. 

The Burmans arc lively, inquisitive, active, 
irascible, and impatient. The men have long 
bodies, with short, stout thighs. They are of a 
reddish-yellow colour, are not fond of continuous 
daily labour. Both men and women wear a jacket, 
and a wrapper for the lower part of the body. 

The Borman woman’s lower garment is a narrow 
cloth of various colours, of a pleasing contrast, 
which descends generally from the waist or from 
below the arm to the feet. It is made to overlap, 
and is tucked in in front, at the waist, but it is so 
narrow that most of the inner thigh is shown at 


each step. The young people are little restricted 
in their intercourse, ana the marriage ceremony, 
and that of divorce, are simple ; the women are 
naturally affectionate, very intelligent, engage 
largely in market and shopping business, and 
even undertake extensive mercantile transactions. 

Every male Burman is tattooed in his boyhood 
from the waist to tlio knees ; in fact, he has a pair 
of breeches tattooed on him. The pattern is a 
fanciful medley of animals and .arabesques, bnt it 
is scarcely distinguishable, save as a general tint, 
excepting on a rather fair skin. Erskine, in his 
Course in the Pacific, mentions that the natives 
of the Samaon or Navigators’ Islands have exactly 
the same fashion. 

The Burmese are spirit worshippers. They 
propitiate the Naidcs, they reverence the snake. 
Almost every Mon village has a Nat sin or Nat 
slied. 

TJicy believe in .astrology, alchemy, and witch- 
craft, the evil eye, philtres. The Hman Tsaya is 
the witch-finder. Disc'ases .are supposed to be the 
work of evil-dispos(‘d Nats. The Kyat or ,lat are 
elfa or goblins, who live in the earth -mounds 
found in tlie forest. 

Punggi or rhouiKfjc^ meaning Great ICxcmplar 
or Great Glory, is the name by which the members 
of the Tnonastic ruh; uf Buddhism are commonly 
known in Burma. 

Alvgh is a term which the Muhamm.adans and 
British have given to the Arakanese, butthat people 
restrict it to the descendants of Arak.ane.se by 
Bengali inolluTS. The Mugh form six-tenths of 
the native population of Arakan, one-tenth being 
Burmese and the remainder Hindu. In Arakan, 
and in the basin of the Irawadi, are several tribes of 
the same stock with the Burman, and their lan- 
guages are in their present form so much akin to 
it that they may be almost considered as forming, 
with Burman, dialects of one tongue. 

Karen is a term by which the Burmese desig- 
nate most of the mountamcera of Pegu and 
Southern Burma. The Sh.an call them \ ang, 
which is pronounced by the Burmese Yen, and 
there arc tribes known as Vein, Yen-seik, Yen- 
bau. Some of the Karen tribes wear white* 
clothing, some black, and some red, and these 
colours have been used to designate them. But 
as some of their tribes wear a frock or tunic, 
while others have short trousers as a costume, 
the forms of their clothing have been employed 
as designations. 

lied Karen call themselves Ka-ya; some of 
tke Bgliai clans, Ka-yay. They have traditions 
pointing to the north as the region whence they 
migrated, and of having crossed a river of sjind 
(slhimo), a desert where the sands rolled before 
the winds, also of having once been in the posses- 
sion of books of religion, which they h.ad lost. 
This tradition may refer to Gobi desert, which is 
intersected from E. to W. by a depressed valley, 
the Shrnno or Sea of Sand, which ia a so mixed 
with salt. AYosb from it lies the Hau Hai or Dry 
Sea, a barren plain of shifting sand blown int(; 
high ridges. But they are an impressionable 
race, and it will be difiicuH to localize the place 

to which they allude. . i u 

The Karen preceded the Burmans m the delta 
of the Irawadi, and are now the joint occupauts 
with the Mon. They are also found in the lower 
plains of the Salwin, the deltas of the Sitang 
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atid Irnvvadi, the middle baain of the Sitaiig as 
far as Tonga, and in Tenosscrim. In Martaban 
there is also a remnant of an allied tribe, the 
Tonngthu. Both the Karen and the Toungthu 
belong to the Yuma branch of the Tibeto-Burnian 
family. 

'riio long and narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and the Salwin as far north 
as is occupied by cognate tribes called Karen* 
ni (Red Karen), who are said to speak a very 
ancient dialect of the Yuma family. This branch 
has a parallel range on the western side of the 
Irawadi, and in their traditions they assert that 
they preceded the Burmans as the dominant 
people of the basin, and they seem from very 
ancient times to have occupied the whole of the 
valley southward from the valley of the Banak on 
the west to the borders of Yunnan. 

No trace of the jMon is left along the Yuma 
range,— tribes of the Karen family being the 
exclusive holders of its inner valleys. Some of 
the very imperfectly described tribes on the 
eastern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Karen - ni, viz. the Zc - baing, Ka - Khyen, etc., 
may belong to the older immigration. But the 
Mon is the only remnant within the ancient Karen 
province, and its earlier preservation is doubtless 
owing to the same causes, its arts, civilisation, 
and wealth, wliich have enabled it to hold its 
own against the Tibcto*Bunnan horde of the 
Irawadi. 

The Karen in British Burma are over half a 
million (581,294). Their language differs widely 
from those of the hill tribes of Arakan, and 
ethnologists class them by themselves, separate 
from the members of the Mramina family. They 
are supposed to have come from the N.W. of 
China, moving towards Yunnan, and thence along 
the hills on either side of the Sitang and Salwin 
rivers into their present positions, about the 6th 
century of the Christian era. 

There are three great groups, — ^the Sgau or 
Bunnan Karen, the 1 Vo or Talaing Karen, and 
the Bhgch or Bweh, to one or other of which 
linguistic groups all the clans are referred. 

The Karen languages arc monosyllabic and 
tonic, and show uninistakcable evidence of Chinese 
iniluence in their vocabulary. The Bweh Karen 
arc ill the Salwin and Martaban district. They 
include the Karen*m or Red Karen. 

The Karens paint the two posts of their door- 
ways, the one red and the other white. Karens 
walk round the dead to make a smooth path, like 
the Bhotani in procession round the shrines of 
Buddha, and like Jews, who walk seven tiroes 
round the coffins of their friends. The Jewish 
priests, in offering oblations. Psalm xxvi. 6, walked 
round the altar seven rimes. The Assam hill tribes, 
like Karens, consider the touch of the dead pollu- 
tion, as in Numbers xiz. 13 : * Whosoever toucheth 
the dead body of a man, and purifieth not himself, 
deffleth the tabernacle of the Lord : because the 
water of separation was not sprinkled upon him, 
ho shall be unclean.* Karens are smaller than the 
Barmans. The White Miaou-tse, who occupy the 
hill country of Central China, present many 
points of resemblance to the Karens. They 
are brave, independent, and at certain intervaki 
sacrifice an ox without blemish to the great 
Father. It is amongst the Miaou-toe that the Old 
Testament is said to have existed from* time 


immemorial, which they say came to them from 
heaven 2000 years ago. 

The first convert to Christianity was Ko Thah 
Byu, who was baptized at Tavoy in 1828 ; but 
before his death in 1841, there were 1300 native 
disciples. The missionaries amoiigst them have 
been Mr. Boardman, Miss Macomb, and Messrs. 
Mason, Wade, Bennet, and Abbot. Several 
of their dialects have been reduced to writing, 
some in Roman, some in Burman character, and 
the Scriptures translated. 

S^au tribes speak the Sgau dialect. Sgau is 
their own designation for themselves, but they 
likewise claim to be Pgha-ka-nyo, or men. As the 
seaboard is approached, the Sgau and the Pwo arc 
found mingled together from Bassein to Mergui. 
They arc, however, found from Mergui, in lat. 12® 
N., to Promc and Tounghoo, in lat. 19® N. ; a few 
have passed westerly into Arakan, and on the 
east they have wandered to the east of Zimmay 
over the watershed that separates the Mcinam 
from the Salwiu. They are the most numerous 
of all the Karen tribes. They wear a white tunic, 
with a few horizontal bands of a red colour near 
the bottom, and from this they arc called White 
Karen. VVhero the population is sparse, they 
cultivate the most favourable spots, first, before 
hewing down the trees, abjuring the departure of 
all evil, and then dibbling in the rice seed, which 
they do not sow broadcast like the Burmese; 
planting also cotton, capicum, Indian corn, vege- 
tables of all kinds, and Job’s tears between the 
rows. Tliey also fish largely, for they eat all 
creatures, lizards, snakes, deer, wild hog, elephant, 
rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo; they gather the 
wild cardamom, or wash for tin. They have no 
mechanical art, but some of the women weave 
and embroider. Their betrothals are in infancy, 
and the married couple early associate, but there 
arc frequent separations. All the Sgau and the 
Pwo burn their dead, but a bone is takcu from 
the ashes, and in the dry season is buried with a 
festival, witli music and dancing. The bone is 

} )!acc(l in a booth, and around it the articles be- 
ongiug to the deceased are hung, with a torch at 
the head and another at the foot to represent the 
morning and evening stars. They make offerings 
to evil spirits, the Na, and to a good spirit, whom 
they style grandmother. 

or Bweh. — From tlie mouth of the Thou- 
kyc-Khat creek to near the British boundary and 
the Slian State of Mo-bya, the whole country 
from the Sitang to the S^win is peopled nearly 
exclusively by tubes to whom the Sgau and the 
Pa-ku give toe name of Bghai. The Bghai or 
Bweh are met with immediatoly north of the Sgau 
and Pwo, on the left bonk of the Sitang, anefou 
toe watershed between it and the Salwin. 

X!w/i«i.--Thc high mountain range called Modu- 
ting, Mranidong, and Yomdong, forms a natural 
boundary between Chittagong and Arakan. The 
Koladyn flows about 16 miles distant on the east, 
and toe country thero is mostly uninhabited. To 
toe west are the Lushai, 

The SAandoo are a recently intruded tribe. 
They are the most warlike tribe, and exist in largo 
numbers outside the boundary of British Burma, 
and are said to be pressing the Kway-mi and Mru 
Bouthwards. They are probably the same race as 
too Kuki, who, according to Colonel Dalton, 
itretch from the valley of the Koladyn to toe 
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border of Manipur and Cacbar. Tbeir language i 
belongs to the Tibeto-Burman family. 

The Kway-mi or Ka-mi (dog-tail) differ but 
little from the Mru, Both these races are moving 
southwai^B. Sir Arthur Phayre believed them 
to form a branch of the Myam-ma race, from 
which the Burmese and Arakanese spring, and 
he considers the hill tribes to be prior occupants. 
They number about 19,000, two- thirds of whom 
are in Uie hills of N. Arakan, the rest having 
settled on the Akyab plains. They have black, 
straight hair, high cheek-bones, oblique eyes, 
and scanty beards. They appear, like the Uak- 
haing-tha, in a more rude state of existence, and 
the traditions of the latter people refer to the 
Ka-roi as prior occupants. 

The Tounr/thu in personal appearance and 
dress somewhat resemble the Shan. They are 
short of stature, and thickly built. Their language 
is tonic, and closely connected in vocabulary and 
syntax with the Pwo Karen. They are a clannisli, 
taciturn people. Their name signifies hillman, 
but they call themselves Pao, and are divided into 
many local clans. In British Burma they number 
about 30,000 in the Amherst district, on the banks 
of the Salwin, and along the ThiUone range of 
hills, and about 6000 east of Kyi Keto. 

Northern Arakan hill tracts comprise a dis- 
trict about 60 miles long and 40 broad. There 
are six distinct clear ranges, and two important 
rivers with their affluents pierce the mountains. 

Till recent years the whole of this region was the 
home of many wild and lawless clans, who lived 
amidst constant rapine and disorder, and the 
British policy has been to mark a boundary for 
the more civilised possessions. In 1875-76 there 
were four tribes witliin the British territory, 
numbering 12,442 souls. Kakhaing or Khyoung- 
tha, sons of the river, 1219 ; Kharni or lihwe-inyi, 
7172; Anil or Khoung-tso-Khyeng, 2162; Khynw 
or Kuki Mro, 21 26. The Mru outside the boundary 
are the worst of the marauders. 

The Khyen are the largest of the numerous 
hill tribes of Arakan. They occupy the Yoina 
range of mountains between Pegu and Arakan, 
are numerous in tlio hill tracU of Northern 
Arakan, arul on the eastern side of the Irawadi, in 
the uplands of Proiiie and Myedai, and on the 
watershed between the Irawadi and Sitang. There 
are also some 5000 in Sandoway. Captain Ifannay 
says they are identical with the Naga. Colonel 
Yulo thinks they ore nearly allied to the Kuki. 

Dr. Mason classes them with the Pwo Karen. 
They are a retiring, timid race ; are migratory, but 
are settling down under British rule, following 
the practice of jhooin or toung-ya cultivation. 

In British Burma they number over h0;W0, partly 
in Arakan and in Pegu, chiefly in lhayat-Myo 
and Promo, with settlements on the north of 
Pegu as far as Tounghoo. The Chin or Khycn 
are widely extended in British Burma, being on 
both sides of the Arakan Yoma, also m the 
Tbayat-Myo and Prome districts to the east of 
the Irawadi river, and are in large nippers m 
Upper Burma. They point to the 
river os their ancient home. They tattoo the 
faces of their young girls so as not to leave 

ev«n an eyelid free ?he 

deformity. Their language has afflnities with tho 

* are a amall tribe of 687 aonla m 
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North Arakan. They are connected with the 
Kuki. 

The Sak or Thek are in the Akyab district. 

Shan of the Burmese are the Po-yi of the 
Chinese, and the Tai of tho Siamese. Po-yi 
mcan.s White Barbarian. The Shans are behind 
the Chinese in the arts, but in Burma every 
article of husbandry of iron, brass, or silver is 
from the Shan States N. and £. of the capital, 
also the best of the lacquered ware, the last 
principally from Monai to Uie £. of Lower Pagan. 
The Shan States also manufacture silk, and tho 
Shans of the N.£. and the Cathay Shans or 
Munipuri know the art of dyeing both cotton and 
silk. The silks are exceedingly rich, and of varied 
check patterns. 

The Shans in British Burma in 1881 were 
59,723 immigrants and their descendants, chiefly 
from the Shan States. Outside the boundary 
they are very numerous from the N.£. of the 
kingdom of Ava to Bankok. They are of the same 
origin as tho Ahom and Khamti of Assam. Their 
language is monosyllabic, and has, like the 
Chinese and Karen languages, more numerous 
tones than the Burmese. They are hard-working 
and careful cultivators. 

Mon or Talaing . — The tracts about the mouths 
of the Irawadi, Sitang, and Salwin were anciently 
called Savarna Bhumi or Kamanya, and were 
inhabited by the Mon. The language of tho 
Talaing is monosyllabic and tonic, with a sprink- 
ling of polysyllabic words, and had a common 
origin with those of Cambodia and Annam ; and 
Captain Forbes has suggested that the Assamese, 
Mon, and Cambodians moved down the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula about the same time, and 
occupied contiguous tracts of country until tho 
Siamese intruded themselves between the mem- 
bers of tho Mon Annam family. It has been 
suggested that the Mon language is connected 
with that of the Munda or Kolarian tribe in 
Chutia Nagpur, and a few words in both 
languages are more or less alike. 

There are in British Burma 154,553 pure 
Talaing, and 177,939 persons of mixed Burmese 
and Talaing parentage. 

The Burmese call them Talaing. The Siamese 
appellation is Ming-mon. The ancient capital 
of the Talaing was called Thadung, Thatung, 
or Satung. Its ruins are still to be seen between 
the mouths of the Sitang and Salwin rivers, 
and tho colonists seem to have been of Hindu 
origin, possibly arriving several centuries before 
t}\Q Christian era. They seem to have extended 
their empire to Pegu and Arakan in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and to hove 
held sway for sixteen centuries. Part of this 
population dwell on the delta of the Irawadi, 
Sfon being the name used by themselves for the 
native populations of Pegu, Moulmein, Amherst, 
and MarUban ; but their neighbours call them 
Talaing, and the same names, Mon are 

given to the vernacular language of Pegu. Ine 
alphabet, like tUt of the T’hay and Burm«e « 
of Indian origin, being ^ntially 
Pali form of speech; and, like all 
this kind, its language embodies a Buddhist 
literature. The Mon language is quite unin- 
telligible to a Burmese or Siamese. 

The Talaing language has the intonationH 
characteristic of the Chinese family, but to a 
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much less extent than the Chinese itself, the Tai, 
or the Karen. The roots are principally mono- 
syllabic, but this language is remarkable for its 
numerous compound consonants. Like all other 
Indo-Chinese urnguages, grammatical distinctions 
are made hf particles prefixed or suffixed. In its 
vocables it is the moat isolated language in Further 
India, but it has a radical affinity with the 
language of the Ho or Kol. The Talaing people 
call themselves Mon, which has this bearing on 
their origin, that a Ho or Kol tribe are c^ed 
Munda and Mon. Mr. O'Riley thinks that the 
Mon are only distinguishable from the Burmans 
by their less Mongolian and more Rakhoing 
aspect. They appear to have been considerably 
modified by the Indian element, which has always 
been very powerful at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Daingnet or Dinct, 1995 in Akyab, are in 
features somewhat like the Gurkha of Nepal. 
They do not tattoo their bodies, dress in white, 
and do not intermarry with other races. They 
dwell among the hills of the Yet-thay-doung 
township, near the Chittagong frontier. A few 
speak the Nepal tongue, some talk Bengali, and 
some Arakanese. 

Saloiie, 894 in number, are a tribe of sea 
gypsies, living in the dry weather in their boats, 
wandering about the islands of the Malay Archi- 
plago, and during the monsoon taking shelter in 
huts built on the lee side of the islands. Their 
clans keep to tlicir respective fishing grounds. 
They have peculiar wicker boats, and were 
formerly exposed to the attacks of Malay pirates, 
'riiey are in personal appearance between the 
Malay and the Burmese. Their language has 
affinities with the tongue of the former, and 
belongs to the Malay Polynesian group of agglut- 
inating languages. They visit Mergui to dispose of 
the bccho-de-mer. 

2,245,125 persons speak the Burmese language 
proper. Amongst these are included many of 
mixed race, such as the Burmcso-Talaing. 

There are 352,988 Arakanese, chiefly in the 
Akyab and Kyouk-pyu districts of Arakau, with 
large numbers in Stmdoway. The whole number 
speaking Burmese therefore is 2,612,274. 

All the languages that have been included 
under the head of Burmese belong to what is 
sometimes called the Tibeto-Burman family, are 
monosyllabic, and are spoken by races possessing 
the Mongolian type of countenance. 

The Burmese women readily intermarry with 
the immigrants. The principal mixed races are 
as under : — 

Burman-Ohin, . . 1,554 Ohiii'Karen, . . • 988 
Chinese, ^ 4,886 Shan-Chinese, . . 1,213 
Karen, . . 713 „ Karen, . . . 1,323 

Shan, . 24,309 Tounghoo-Karen, . 2,486 
Talaing, 177,939 Hindustani- 
Tounghoo, 1,076 Bnrman, . • , 8,968 
Talaing-Shau, . . 9,517 Bnglish-Burman, . 703 

Total indigenous and allied mixed races, . 230,484 

Total IndO’Burman races, . . . 10,620 

Total Kuropeau-Burman races, ... 762 

Total Christians returned as Europeans, . 6,808 

Castes and In British India proper the 

following are the castes returned in the census of 
1881 as exceeding 100,000 in any One province 

Agamudian, . . 302,338 1 Ahir, . . . 4,639,167 

Agrui,Mith-Agria, 170,5731 Ahoim . . . .. 179,314 
. . T . 272,663 1 Ambdskaran, t 166,537 


Ambattan, 
Araikulam, 
Aroro, . 
Babhan, 

Bagdi, . 

BaUi, • 
Balija,. 
Banjaii, 

Banya, . 

Barbai, 

Barhi, . 

Barui, . 

Bauri, • 

Beder, . 

Berad, . 
Bhandari, 
Bhangi, Mihtar, 
Bhar, 

Bbat, 

BhU, 

Bhil (Dubla), 
Bho^ Besta, 
Bhuinhar, 
Bhuinya, 
Bhumij, 

Bhufji, 

Bind, , 
Boisnab, 
Brahman, 


342,816 

869,636 

660,896 

1,031,601 

761,916 

301,996 

780.181 

244,498 

3,275,914 

666,192 

484,424 

218,812 

491,407 

171,269 


158,388 
441,483 
349, U3 
167.371 
141,972? 
129,241 
839.687 
188,351 
463,656 
251,606 
304,844 
136,812 
508,032 
13,730,045 


Chamar Khalpa,10,474,686 
Chandal, Changa, 1,749,608 


Channan, 
Chasa, . . 
Christians, 
Chuhra, , 
Das, . . 
Devangulu, 
Dhangar, . 
Dhanuk, . 
Dhcr, . 
Hyderabad, 
Dhimar, . 
Dhobi, , . 
Dom, . . 
Dosadb, . 
Dubla, . . 
Elaven, 
Gadaria, . 
Garcri, . . 
Oauda, 


Gaudaru,Sivaohar, 259,110 
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Obatwal, 
Ghiriat, 

Goalla, 

Golla, Kuniba, 
Golla, Gaoli, 
Gond, . . 
Gonda, . . 
Gosain, 

Gouj, . . 
Gowari, . 
Gujar, , . 
Hajam, Barber, . 
Hari, . . 
Hollar, 

Idayan, 

Jain, . 

Jaliya, , 

Jandra, 

Jangam, 

Jat,. . 
Jhinwar, 

Jngj, , 

Kachari, 
Kachlii, 

Kahar, . 
Kaibartha, 
Kaikalar, 

Kalal, , 

Kalar, . 
Kalingaltt, 
Kalita, • 

Kallam, 

Kalu, . 

Kalwaxi « 


128,600 
. 534.0C1 
1,862,634 
. 629,412 
. 102,426 
. 136,901 
1,147,164 
. 661,260 
. 110,040 
2,660,087 
. 193,585 
1,331,190 
. 721,655 
1,138,651 
. 129,241 
. ;i87,17C 
. l>20,220 
. 112,400 
233,991 


113,173 

158,649 

4,005,969 

180,535 

242,767 

(>46,277 

144,063 

147,998 

214.818 
110,579 

1,243,113 

237,919 

297,643 

447,421 

1,071,882 

189,493 

381,540 

107,169 

320.856 
2,630,994 

269,111 

340,842 

281,611 

2,258,769 

1,840,856 

2,187,540 

323,788 

249,787 

163,070 

100,664 

253,860 

397.857 
170,782 

535.819 


Kamma, . . • 796,732 
Kandara, Bengal, 120,906 
Kandtt, • • . • 608,919 

Kanet, .... 344,814 

Kapali 130,240 

Kapu, .... 107,341 
Karan,. . . . 106,332 
Kawa, , . . 1,102.255 

Kawar,. . . . 115,078 
Kayasth, . . 2,169,818 

Kewat,. . . 521,053 
Khandait,. . . 617,017 
Kbarwar, . . . 195,242 

KhaUk, . . . 168,829 

Khatri,, . . . 393,199 

Khond,. . . . 135,960 

Koch, . . . 1,878,804 

Kodula, . . . 244,090 
Koeri, . . . 1,207,951 

Kol, 299,961 

KoU,KoDkaiii, . 125,949 
MahratU, . . 881,014 
Baroda,. . . 676,661 
Talabda, . . 061,865 
Kolita, .... 253,860 
Komati, . . . 591,639 
Kori, .... 884.871 

Koshti 315,424 

Kumbar, . . . 114,378 
Kumhar, . . 2,053,0^ 

Kummalen, . . 784,998 
Kunbi, . . . 7,146.556 

Lewa, . . . 568,038 
Kadawa, . . 334,881 
KuraVaru, . , 225,282 
Kurmi,. . . 4,066,075 

Kurubar, , . . 225,282 
Kusavan, . . . 263,975 
Lingaet, . . . 4.57,168 
Jangam, . . 320,856 
Lodh, . . . 1,040,724 

Lodhi, .... 264,667 
Lohanna, . . . 348,514 
Lobar, . . . 1,505,^58 

Lonia, .... 378,619 
Madigaru, . . . 174,824 

Maduk 308,821 

Mahajan, . . . 684,440 
Malayala Sudra, 664,260 

Mai, 142.114 

Mali. . . . 1,209.019 

Mallah,, . . 1,084,931 

Mang 656,771 

Marar, .... 184,619 
Maravau, . . . 256,304 

Mehra 231,624 

Mhar, Dher, . <. 2,742,216 

Mina 432,096 

Munurwar, . . 187,458 
Mussahar, . . . 549,524 
Mutraai, . , . 104,671 
Mutsaita, . . . 133.141 
Nabambadi, . . 106,682 
Nai, . . . , 2.283,641 

Nair, .... 336,227 
Nat.Jugi,. . . 121,901 
Nath worahippors. 143,681 
Nunnia. • . • 282,090 
Oddan. . . . . 363,289 
Ooria. .... 101,199 
Padiyaoi, . . . 876,847 

Pan 241.487 

Panchamsali, . . 291,246 
Paraot,. . . . 162,062 
Parayen, . . 3,290,038 

Pasi, . . . 1.199.605 

Pillat, . . . 1.294.988 

Pod, 825,756 

Powor, .... 106,081 
Pulaven. . . . 196,539 
Bajhanaf. . . . 100,376 
Rajwar, . . . 131,364 

Keddi 654.700 

Sadgop, , , , 557,947 
MuU \ . , . m,880 
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Kjikkili, . . .1,120,837 

«alo 206,794 

idalewara, . , . 194,1.^4 
Santal,. . . . 210.061? 

Baora, .... 103,490 
Savaralu, . . . 131,469 
Bembadaven, . 100,019 

Betti 236,286 

Bhanan, . . . 1,478,690 
Sonar, .... 979,709 
Burlra, .... 339,356 


,120,837 Tarkhan, a . * 219,591 peopled by Bucceaeive Bwarnis from the great 

200,794 Tatwa Turanian hive ; that its tribes are yet traceably 

21^061? T^’andahanohi, to tlie bnmch of the noi^ »d to fto 
10^ 490 Telinga, . . . 327,3.38 I^i“avidian of the south, aud that the Khas, the 

13l|469 Telugalli, ! . Ols’oOO Kanet, the Dogra, and several other tribes of the 

100,019 Tlar 349,117 Western Himalaya are of mixed breed, descended 


131,469 Telugalu, . 
100,019 Tlar, . , 
236,286 Uappaiavan, 


Betti, , . . . 236,286 Uappaiavan, . 1^,9^ from Tartar mothers and Aryan fathers. 

Bhanan, . . . 1*J78,6^ ...» 101,1^ Nimcha are a haJf-breed race on the 

iSto.' ; : : Sllsw vtSSu:, : : : m\m southm. slope of the Indian Cauca^, betw^n 

Sunri .... 589|o21 Vanian, . . . 1.076,264 the Afghans and the higher peaks. They speak a 

Butar’, .... 363,198 Velamo, . . . 348,063 language related to the Indian tongues, with some 

Taga, .... 101,616 Vellalar, , . . 1|770,609 curious aflBnities to Latin. 

Tamuli, . . . 3^i260 Wakkaliga, . . 695,215 The northern region of the Himalaya is occupied 
Tanti, .... 079, 87o Yndavalu, . . , exclusivelv bv the Cis-Himalavan Bhotia /^called 


. 363,198 Velamo, . . 
. 101,616 Vellalar, , . 
. 320,266 Wakkaliga, . 
. 679,876 ' Yadavalu, . 

Religions. 

187,937,460 I Nat worship, 


; 3.418:^ BrTmho, I physical characteristics, _and even the 


Muhammadans, 50, 121 , 585 Paxaec, 
Aborigines, . .6,426,611 Jew, 
Buddhist,. . ..3,418,884 Bramh 

(Jhristian,. . . 1,862,634 Kunbii 
Bikh, . . . .1,853,426 Otheri 
Jain, . . . .1,221,896 fied, 
Batnami, . . . 398,409 
Kabiipanthi, . . 347,994 All rel 


* curious aflBnities to Latin. 

' inn northern region of the Himalaya is occupied 

* * exclusively by the Cis-Himalayan Bhotia (called 

Palu Sen, Rongbo, Serpa, Kath Bhotia, etc.), who 
. 143,581 extend along the whole line of the ghats, and who, 

* ^ with the name, have retained imchanged the lin- 


Kunbipatia, . . *913 manners, customs, and dress of their transnivean 

Others and unspeci* brethren. 

fied, .... 59,986 To the central region of the Himalaya are con- 

. „ . oKo ooi oiM fioed, each in their own province, from west tu 

All religions, 263,891,821 Dunghar, west from Nepal ; the Dardu, 


— Dr. CaldweWs Comparative Grammar and Gakkar, Bamba, Kakka, Dogra, Kanet, Garhwali, 
Shanara ; Mr. (Sir George) CamphelVs Ethnology Kohli, the Kus, Khas, or Khasia in Nepal ; the 
of India ; Dr. A, Campbell in Journ. Ethnological Magar, the Gurung, the Kusunda, Ghepang, Sun- 
Elliot in Jo. Etk. Soc.i Sir war Nowar Mil rmi OP Tamar. Khombo or Kiranti. 


Kunatvar ; Dr. 


W. Hunter's Non- Aryan Bhutan. 


Languages and Imperial Gazetteer; India Admini- In the lower region of the Himalaya, and in 
stration and Census Reports ; Journals Asiatic and similarly malarious sites of the middle region, 
Ethnological Societies; MarshalVs Todas; Mason's dwell the Bahoa, west of Kamaon to the Indus; 
lUirmah; SamuellSy in Reng. As. Soc. Jo., 1856 ; the Ohibh, the Janjoh, the Awan, the Khatir, 
Dr. John Shortt on Leaf Festival, on the Yenadi, tlio Boksa in Kamaon ; the Bhotia in Nepal ; the 
on NeiUiherry Tribes ; Turner's Embassy ; Dr. F. Kuswar, the Dahi or Dari, the Bhramu, tho 


Dr. John Shortt on Leaf Festival, on the Yenadi, tlio Boksa in Kamaon ; the Bhotia in Nepal ; the 
on NeiUiherry Tribes ; Turner's Embassy ; Dr. F. Kuswar, the Dahi or Dari, the Bhramu, tho 
Watson's People of India; Dr. II. 11. WtW* Kumha, the Dhenwar, tin Tharu, the Hayu, the 
Ifiudoo Castes; Dr. Thomson's Travels in N.W. Pallas, the Kichak, the Dhimal of Sikkim and 
Himalaya ; Mr. Trelanney Saunders in Geog. Soc. east of it; tho Bodo and the Koch’h. Of these, 
Journ. the Khas, Magar, Gurung, Newar, Munui, Lepcha, 

au w/hnfnwDikr Aun vfiPTw FAUTFRN and Boilija, c'tc., are dominant unbroken tribes. 

On the NORTHERN AND NORTH-EASTERN broken tribes are the Awalia, Chepang, 

FRONTIER OP IND^ tho principal races may Hayu; and there are located 

bo enumerated os under : amongst them from time immemorial tribes of 

(Chinese AVon/ier and Tibet. - Tibotan, Bod, Gyniai, craftsmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, curriers, 

({yarung, Takpa, Manyak, Thfichu, Sokpa, IIur|ia. regarded as unclean, 

' Tlio unbroken tribes »re tlio more recent immi- 


Kulungya. Thuluiigya, Bahingya, liOdoroug, 
Tiunbichhun, Balali, Bangpaiig, Domai or Duiiii, 
Kh.aling, Dungmali. 

/Yiimt Broken Trihta.—Dnthi, Den war or Dhciiwarn, 
Palm, Chei>ang, Bhramu, Vayu or Hayu. Kuswar, 
Kusunda, Tliaru, Bhraniab, Bhotia, Brahman, 
Kkthariah, Gallia, Kami, Khas, MargL Mungar, 
Murung, Nimbu, Parbattiah, Sarki, Yakha. 

Sikkim. — liOpoha. 

Bhutan. — Lhopa. . 

Hnmt, N. A’, -Bodo, Dhimal, Koch, Garo. Kaohaii. 

fknryd, K., is Assam. 


^ West of Nci>al comes tho Palpa, then the Thak- 
sya, Bunwar, ami Serpa ; the dialects of Kamaon 
and Garhwal, which carry us on to the Milchan of 
Kaiiawar ; the Hundisi and Tibarskad north of it. 

In Nopal, tho Parbattiah or Pahoria, a dialect 
of lliiuli, is spoken all over tlio state, and forms 

tho court language. a v i 

Betwoeii Uh and Dras. three distinct dialccte 
of tho same language are in use. The people and 


Tho valleys of tho Himalaya aro m ti.pied by the K^ It 

many tribea, who cany on trollio and f^^^^ Kmilmiii uiul its connate 

over tlio mountwn pa^s, amoiij,^t tbo li.Khcst of “ nliiHOm m.d Kaliristan. or of Madakli- 


over tlio mountain passes, amoiij,^t «'« ”7 n.rjigt,.n and Kaliristan, or of Madakli- 

whicli (above tho sea) aro tho Baralacha, 16,500 dialccta of Da di resemblaiico to 

Lakhur, 18,400 feet; Mana, Kashmir river speak a mixed 

lo,7oU ieet. _ ^ as.^v AAllnd I.uffhinani. 


Himalaya wanant tta oonolnaion that they wore I Imea on 
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The young women are often extremely pretty, Chitral^ Upper and Lower , — ^An independent 
thoAo living in the higher and colder villugca state, consisting of the upper part of the Kunar 
having, at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as many valley, Afghanistan. It is bounded on the N* by 
Spaniards or Italians, and with very regular fea* the Hindu Kush, dividing it from Wakhan and 
lures. But they grow darker as they advance in Badakhshan ; a crest on the E. separates it from 
years, and become very plain. Gilgit and the parallel tributary valleyB of the 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys have Indus ; on the B. it is separated from Panjkora, 
some members of their families residing at Daba and on the W. from Kabristan. The population 
or Gyani on the Nuna-khar lake. is Muhammadan, Kafirs of the Kamuz, AbIud, 

The natives of Sukeyt, Mundi, and Kulu, in the and Ashpin tribes. Thev are the Dhangar race. 
Kohistan of the Jalandhar, have sallow com- The men are tall and well made, but exceedingly 
plexions, and appear to be of the same race as cowardly ; the women are remarkable for their 
the inhabitants of Bussahir. In fact, man^ of beauty and their immorality. They bear a strong 
the coolies employed as carriers between Simla resemblance in their features and colour to the 
and Kalka are men from these states, who are hill people of Chumba and Kaugra, symmetry of 
attracted there by the wages, which average one form, black eyes and hair. They speak a dialect 
anna a day in their own districts, but from four of Dardu, but generally use Persian, Pushtu, and 
to six annas on the left bank of the Sutlej. The Turki. The sod is fertile, climate severe in 
men are generally tall and strong, but few of them winter. The rulers of both Chitrals are Sunni In 
are handsome. Many of the young women are faith. They capture ^beir own Shiah subjects 
pretty, but at the age of 20 or 25 become coarse and the Siah rosh, and sell them as slaves ; 
and stout The dress of both sexes is nearly the sometimes whole families are sold. Boys and 
same. It consists of a drab-coloured woollen girls are tbe most primd of all the slaves brought 
frock, trousers of the same or of leather, and a to the Turkestan market, and fetch from Rs. 100 
flat skull-cap, generally black, with sandals made to Ks. 500 ; but the more comely women, Rs. 500 
of coarse grass. The woollen cloth called puttoo to Rs. 1000. The exports are korah kashkari or 
is manufactured by themselves, and resembles unbleached silk ; choga, made of shawl- wool, with 
thick coarse blanketing. It is sold in pieces of which all animals, dogs, and particularly goats, 
10 inches in width and about 21 feet in length, at are provided. 

2 rupees 8 annas or 3 rupees a piece, according The Rawat or Raji of Kamaon lead a wander- 
to the quality. Both sexes wear a girdle around ing and uncivilised life in the forests on the eastern 
the waist, and the men generally go bare-leggcd borders of the district. They are a remnant of a 
during the hot weather. They seldom, if ever, prior population, whom Mr. Traill thinks are of 
wear shoes ; the richer classes, however, wear the same race as the Doro. The Rawata appear 
worsted stockings and shoes when they go out. to have been a knightly and equestrian order 
The women, instead of the cap, sometimes have a among the Bhils, and they have a tradition that 
coloured piece of cloth tied round their head, and their ancestors were the aboriginal princes of 
occasionally twist their hair into one long plait, Kamaon. The terms Dorn and Rawat are not 
the end of which is ornamented with slips of |)eculiar to Kamaon. The Dom is found in many 
coloured cloth or shreds of worsted. parts of India, and Rawat is the name of another 

Sati was greatly followed in Mundi by the rajas, widely disseminated race. The Rajivant of Kamaon 
and by the principal Rajput families, but by the speak Telugu. They practise medicine. The 
treaty with the British in 1846 it was discon- tongue spoken as the hill dialect of Kamaon is in 
tiuued. When nija Tori Sain died in 1826, 17 the main Hindi, but has affinities to the Bengali 
women, mostly slaves, were burned with his in some of the popular terminations, in the verb 
body, and 18 with that of Zalitn tSain, who died to be, and in some other particulars, 
in 1839. Infanticide also was very common. The Chumang, Chamar^ or KohU of the adjacent 

The Chtimha-yaddi race of the Chumba Hills Himalayan province on the west, evidently belong 
say they are Rajputs, and of the Gaddi- jat. They to the sante race. They are a degraded class, 
are somewhat short, but strong, and cleanly in usually darker than the Kanet (or, proper, Kana- 
their habits. They are sharp, and able to impose wari), and some are said to have woolly hair, 
on their less knowing neighbours. Most of the Bhuha. — In the hills of Kamaon, in the forests 

witch-flnders are of tlm Chuinba-gaddi race, and from Sabna on the »5arda to Chandpur on the 
the race may always be known by their peculiar^ (ianges, is a tribe called Bhukm, They claim to bo 
(*.onical caps, with lappets to turn down over their descciulants of the Powar Rajput, to have been 
ears, like an English travelling cap. When Euro- expelled from Dhar, and taken refuge first in 
peans made their first appearance in the Kaugra Uudh, and then in their present location, 
valley, these men had very slight notions of caste. The Kanet is an agricultural race in the Simla 
and would eat or driqk anything the Europeans Hills and east of the Sutlej. They are a local 
gave them, but since their contact witli the tribe, holding most of the land on the Simla Hills, 
natives of the plains they have become ns bigoted They are inferior iu position to Rajputs, more 
as any Hindu. The Gaddi arc hill shepherds prbaps of the level of the Kurnit and Lodhi, 
about Kangra and elsewhere. but they are often educated, and are generally 

The Liihuii people are a race distinct from the miiiistera to the Rajput cliiefs. Their women are 
iH‘oiilc of Kulu or of the Clminbii range. The very nice looking, and all the tribe who are not 
l.ahuli men are short, but sturdy, very ugly atid (in the upper hills) in contact with Tartars are 
very dirty. Their women are decidedly plain, quite Aryan, tliough not very large. They follow 
The dress of both sexes is a black woollen frock a corrupted Hiiuiuism ; their villages contain 
witli drawers, and a woollen plaid, with black Hindu and Buddliist Uunples, and the people 
circular caps of felt. The women let tlieir hair worahip at botli ; tuid their marriages are con* 
fall from the back of the head in long (JaiUs. ducted by I^nia priests according to the Buddhist 
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ritual, and the Hindu and Buddhist Kanets inter- 
marry. The northern Kanets are polyandrists, 
but one brother remains at home while the 
others are away on business, and the women arc 
often childless. The southern Hindu Kanets tire 
not polyandrists. 

The Tibetan colony at Mohasu, just above 
Simla, are powerful, ruddy • looking people, 
entirely unlike Indians ; their women are indus- 
trious, but very unattractive. 

In Lower Kunawar the preponderating language 
is Hindi, and is called Milebau, but the Bhot pre- 
ponderates in Upper Kunawar. The Lubrung or 
Kanam, and the lidung or Ltppa, are varieties 
of the Milchan. In Sungnam we word Thebur- 
fikud is used to designate all variations from the 
regular form of speech. In Kunawar, Buddhism 
decreases in the central districts, and disappears 
in the southern, where Brahmanism in an impure 
form occurs with local gods and irregular priests, 
every bill having its deota or genius. Polyandry 
is general in Kunawar, from the higher classes 
and lowest Chamars, one family having one wife, 
the elder brother being the more special husband. 
It is called Kurpa. The mean number of inhabit- 
ants to a bouse in various parts of Kunawar is 
six. 

The Kuna wart or Kanet are the principal race 
in Lower Kunawar. They are physically Aryans, 
but are Tibetans in disposition and manners. 

In the upper valleys of the Sutlej, in Spiti and 
Kunawar, are mixed races exhibiting much Tibetan 
blood, and in religion apparently more Buddhist 
than Hindu. 

7*he Kohli of Kunawar are a distinct and 
degraded class, darker than the Kanet, and some 
are said to have woolly hair. Colonel Cun- 
ningham thinks it probable that they belong to 
the ancient Sudra or pre-Aryan race. They seem 
allied to the Dorns of Kunawar. Indeed, Kohli of 
Simla, Garhwal, Kunawar, and the plains of 
Northern India call themselves indifferently Kohli 
or Chamarai. They are an aboriginal race. They 
are distinct from the Kanet, who regard the Kohli 
ns out-castes, and neither eat nor intermarry with 
them. In the Himalaya the Kohli are polyandrists. 
They are jporters and labtnirers and weavers, 
village iiiusiciaijs, playing on the pipe and tabor, 
each tune with a marked character of its ow'n. 
Every Kunawar village contains a portion of 
them. The Kohli are not Chamars or curriera, 
but are cultivators, weavers, palanquin -bearers, 
village servants, fishermen. They worship snakes, 
also the Gramma-devata or village lares et penates, 
and are occasionally pujaris. Tliey are cleanly ; 
they drink, but in moderation. In Gujerat many 
hold petty chieftainships, with estates attached to 
tliem. They are not allowed to enter temples or 
make offerings except by the hands of priests. 

The Bhotia race occupy Darma, Chandans, and 
Byans in the N.W. Himalaya. 

isiml is the name of the men of Siba in Darma. 
Ill Byans a dialect of Hindi is spoken, Bvans 
Uikhi is a mythical saint, who is 8 up|> 08 ed by 
the people of Byans to be dwelling on the top 
of tne Kelirong mountain. Ho is supposed to 
represent the rishi Yyasa. 

Captain W. C. Hay describes the Bhotios of 
Spiti in the N.W. Himalaya as a physically robust 
race, with strongly - marked, weather-beaten 
cmintenances, of middling height, with flat faces 


and noses, and in general small eyes, the skin of 
a light-brown colour, with a ruddy hue derived 
from the reflection of the sun from the snow. 
The smallness of the eye is particularly mentioned 
by observers in other localities, as in Bhutan. 

The people are amiable and gentle, free 
of low cunning, having the appearance of a mixed 
race between the Tartar and the common hillmen. 
They are fair, well made, and strong, but are 
filthy and indigent The women have a toga 
fastened round the waist. 

The Ku\u province consists of the mountain 
basin of the Beas, and the west bank of the 
Sutlej. Sultanpur, its capital, is elevated 4584 
feet The chain bounding the Sutlej on the west 
is considerably higher than that on its cast bank, 
and is crossed into Sukeyt by the Jalauri pass, 
elevated 12,000 feet. The province of Ghumba 
bounds it on the west, and the physical features 
of Kulu and Chumba are siiiiifar. The poorer 
Kulu people wear only a blanket wound around 
the waist, and one end flung across the shoulders 
and pinned across the chest; men and women 
often dress alike, but the long hair of the women 
is plaited in one tress. The women of Kulu and 
the adjoining states are inordinately fond of 
ornaments. Both men and women suspend 
round the neck several amulets of inoiher-of- 
parl engraved with mystical figures. Polygamy 
IS common. 

Dogm\ an uneducated, ignorant tribe, origin- 
ally Hindu or Gliauhan Kajputs, but converted to 
Muhammadanism at some unremembered date. 
They dwell on the borders of the Panjab, chiefly 
along the banks of the Sutlej river. They are 
indifferent farmers and cultivators. Like the 
Pachada, the Dogar wears a waist - cloth or 
loon gee. 

The Chilas country is bounded on the north 
by the Indus river, on the south by the water- 
shed of the ridge over LulQsur lake, on the east 
by the watershed of tlic same ridge as above 
Luliisur lake, culminating in the lofty peak of 
Munga Parbut. The Aslor boundary marches 
with Chilas here on the west to a point beyond 
tlie village of Sazeen, where the Indus takes a turn 
to the south-west Chilas affords good pasturage, 
but lies under snow for a considerable portion 
of the year. 

The Shecn^ claiming an Arab descent, are the 
proprietary and governing class. Crime is rare, 
women have more liberty and power than among 
Muhammadan tribes, but breaches of cliastity are 
punished by death. They were visited in 1866 
by Dr. Leitner at the request of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. Their language seems distinct from 
Pushtu, Persian, and Hindi, and is not under- 
stood by their neighbours the Syiid race, who 
inhabit Dareil and Tankir to the west of Gilgit. 
According to their own traditions, the inhabitants 
of Chilas were conquered about the middle of the 
18th century, and converted to the Muhainrnadau 
faith. Up to about 1840 the Kaghan Syuds 
received quantities of gold dust as religious dues 
from the people of Chilas ; but when the Syuds, 
aided by the Sikhs, failed in an attack on Chilas, 
the dues were abandoned. A second attack by 
the Sikh nation was successful, and a small 
annual tribute of 3 tolas of gold dust and 100 
goats is paid to the Kashmir durbar. 

The Uiigit territory is in lat. 35® N. and long. 
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74*^ E. 'I’he Indus river runs through it from of Dardu, while the Kashmiri have their own 
N,E. to SAV. It is on the southern declivity of peculiar language. To the south, the people of 
the Hindu Kush, between Chitral on the west Chumba, Kuhi, and Bussahir speak a dialect of 
add Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east. In the Hindi, and to the east and south-east the people 
Bannu valley there are races intermixed, of whom of Hudok, Chang-Thang, and Ngari speak Tibetan 
may be neticed the Dardu of Gilgit and Chihis. only. In the Ladakh frontiers of the Western 
Gilgit, in Tibetan Gyilgyid, has an area of 2500 Himalaya, the Bhots salute by raising the back of 
square miles on the right bank of the Indus. both hands to a height even with the forehead, and 
The Dard race, lying along the Indus to the then repeatedly describing a circle in the air with 
westward of Ladakh, speak three distinct dialects, them by dropping the fingers downwards, and 
and use the Persian character in writing. The turning the pmm inwards. This is similar to the 
threediaiectsof Dardu are called Shina, Kbajuua, Muhammadan practice of Billaen-lcna, w^here a 
and Arniya. The Shina dialect is spoken by the woman is supposed to take upon herself all the 
peoples of Astor, Gilgit, and lower down in evils which would befol the person whom she 
Ghilas, Dareil, Kohli, and Palas, on both banks of addresses. Polyandry prevails in Ladakh. The 
the Indus ; the Khajnna by the people of Hunza brothers of one family have a single wife in 
and Nager, and the Arniya in Yasan and Chitral. common, and the children take name and obey, as 
Astor has an area of 1600 square miles on the head of the family, the eldest husband, 
left bank of the Indus. The Dard or Durd are Beds . — Polyandry prevails in the Boas valley, 
supposed by Vigne to be the Dadicm (Aethx«ti) nf but the general immorality is ascribed to the large 
Herodotus, and the people who now occupy the numbers of Yarkandi traders, 
country called Dardu. According to Barnes, the TIBET is called by the Chinese Tsaug, also Si 
mir of Badaklishan, the chief of Darwaz in Tsang. The Tibetan s call their country Bod-yul, 
the valley of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of and the Chinese also call it Fuh-kwoh, or the 
Darwaz who occupy the provinces of Kulub- land of Buddha. The term Tibet is from Tu-peh- 
ShUghuan and Wakkan north of the Oxus, also teh (Tu-bod). It lias four territorial provinces, 
the hill estates of Chitral, Gilgit, and Iskardo, are viz. Tsien Tsang or Anterior Tibet ; Wei or 
all held by chiefs who claim a Grecian descent Chung Tsang, Central Tibet; How Tsang, Ulterior 
The whole of the princes who claim descent from Tibet; and Gnari or Western Tibet Tibet is 
Alexander are Tajak, who inhabited the country now governed by China through the Buddhist 
before it was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes, hierarch, the Dalai Lama, and in this manner it is 
The Kashmir people have their own peculiar a dependency of Chino. (See Dalai Lama ; Tsong- 
language. The Haiti people of Little Tibet say Kba-ba.) The Dalai Lama and Panshen l^tna 
that I^akh, Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik, Nager, are aided by a council of four laymen, er»titled 
Gilgit, and Astor are distinct Tibets. Kalon or Kablon, i.c. Minister of State, under the 

C/iaprMM//, in lat. 31® 27' N., and long. TO'* 33' E., direction in chief of the two Imperial Commis* 
is described as a large populous place. When any sioners or Itesidenta appointed from Pekin, 'fho 
man of property dies, they bruise the body to authority of the Chinese administration being 
pieces, bones and all, and form it into balls, which rendered the more complete by the long minorities 
they give to a large species of kite, which devour which are entailed at each succcasivo r(*.-embodi- 
them. These birds are sacred, kept by the Liunas, ment of the two supremo ecclesiastical dignitarios. 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for that China (Gyanak, I'm.) is on the east, India 
purpose, who alone approach them; others dare (Gyagjir, Tj».) is to the south, A man of the 
not go near them, perhaps from superstitious country is called Bod-pa, and a woman Bod-ino. 
motives, for they arc held in great fear. This The Turk and Mongol races on the north of Tilast 
ceremony is very productive to the priesthood, are called by the 'fibetans llor iiud Sok-po (Hor- 
an expenditure of very large sums being made Sok). The hill people of India who dwell next 
on the decease of any great man, atid tlie Lamas to the Tibetans are called by them by the general 
receiving presents of very fine and expensive name of Mon or M’hon ; Uieir country, Mon-yul ; 
caps. Poorer people arc sametimes buried, and a man, Mon or Mon-pa, and a woman, Mon-rao. 
at others thrown into the river. — Fraser's Him- Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris on the BImyok 
alaya Mountains^ p. 338. river, Khartakshe, Totte, and Pargutu on ihv. 

The number of the houses of I^aclakii is Sing ge chu, Slngar on the Shigar river, and 
estimated at 30,000, with 210,000 inhabitants, or Haiti and Kongdo on the Indus, are Tibetan 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladakh the districts. Little Tibet or Baltistan contains about 
nuns and monks bear a large proportion to the 12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles long, and 
population. It was subject to Lhassa until a.d. lies between 74® and 7G® 3«>' E. Little Tibet is 
1834, when it was seized by Zorawor Singb, called by the Kashmiri Sri Butan. 
general of the reqa of Jamu. The Ladakh race The Hun or Turk for 2000 years, up to the 3d 
call themselves j&o/-pa, speak Tibetan, and pro- century of the Christian era, predominated in the 
fess the religion of Buddha under a hierarchy of eastern part of the groat plateau of Tibet. It was 
monks called Lamas. The term Tibet is unknown not, however, until B.c. 313 tliat the chief Tibetan 
to the people, as also to the Indians, who call them tribes, the Hun or Ngari, Dzang, H’lassa, Wei or 
Bhotia, and their country Bhutan. Ladakh be- U, and Khan, were for the first time united wiUi 
longs partly to the .larnu raja, and partly to the the State. In the 7th century of the Christian 
British, and is Bhot along the ranks of the era its sway had extended from Kashmir on the 
Chandra and Bbaga, but Hindu after their one side to the Yo-long on the other. It con- 
junction. To the 1101 ^ of the Ladakh country tinned to flourish for some centuries, frequently 
the people of Yarkand and Khoten speak Turk!, waging war on China, and ootnpelling the emperor 
To the west, beyond Haiti, the people of Astor, to accept ignominious conditions of peace. From 
Gilgit, and Honza-Nager speak different (iialects the 7th to the 10th century of this era the 
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TibetanB extended their dominioziA along the 
whole length of the HimalayaBi and into Kashmir 
at the one end* mid into Assam and Bengal at the 
other. Bhutan is so completely Tibetanized^ that 
it may bo said to advance the Tibetan frontier 
near to the plains of Assam and Bengal. For a 
period of five or six centories, up to the 12th 
century, Tibet held a large portion of the Him- 
alayas, seemingly their dominion extended 
dso into the plains, in the sub-Himalayas, in 
Assam, and in Bengal Chinese historians, indeed, 
relate that the Tsang dynasty, from the 7th to the 
10th century, extended their conq[ue8t6 to the 
Bay of Bengal, to which they gave the name of 
the Tibetan Sea. Ben^l appears to have been 
conquered about the middle of the 7th century. 

In the 12th centuiy the Chinese conquered 
Eastern Tibet, and towards the end of the century 
Independent Tibet was shorn of its power and 
prestige, and reduced within narrow limits. When 
Chengis Khan, early in the 13th century, con- 
quer^ Northern China, he overran Tibet, and 
brought to a final dose the era of its political 
greatness. But though the West or Middle 
Tibetan so early in the Christian era crossed the 
snowy range, and occupied a considerable portion 
of the sub-Himdayas, and more or less modified 
their Gangetic inhabitants, their physical influence 
on most of the Gangetic tribes— Himalayan, Low- 
land, and Vindhyan— appears to have been so 
slight that it is now mostly imperceptible. It is 
certain that a great influx of them took place 
some centuries after Christ. 

Tibetans do not seem to have dislodged the 
ancient tribes in the tract along the foot of the 
hills from Gauliati to Sylhet, but only to have 
conquered and modified them ; and the Changlo 
and Abor languages appear to place it beyond 
doubt that it was chiefly through the partially 
Tibetanized tribes and languages along the 
northern margin of Assam, and in contact with 
tlie dominant Tibetan population behind them, 
that an ethnic Tibetan influence was main- 
tained in the valley of Assam and the countries to 
the south of it The races in this region are 
chiefly Bhot, Turk, and Mongol. The Haiti 

P eople, the people of Little Tibet, the Hyltsc of 
tolemy, thcfiigh Tibetan in language and appear- 
ance, are all Muhammadans, and differ from the 
more eastern Tibetans of Leh (who call themselves 
Bhotia or inliabitants of Bhot) by being taller 
and less stoutly made. Their language differs 
considerably from that of Leh, but only as one 
dialect differs from another. The Bhot have been 
extending westward. As a general rule, the 
Himalaya divide Hindustan from Bhotland, but 
there are Bhot in several parts south of the crest 
of those mighty mountains in Garhwal and 
Kamaon. From Simla, for several hundred miles 
to the east, all the paases through the snowy 
range are occupied by the Bhot They have a 
monopoly of the trade across the Hiin^aya, are 
carriers, loading the goods on the backs of sheep. 

The Tibetan element is absent beyond the Kali, 
t.e. in Kamaon, but in Bussahir it is strong where 

Tibetans occupy the higher tracta 

Garhwal is a non-regulation district under the 
N.W. Provinces of British India* It is a country 
of very great extent, though of small comparative 
value. Many of the larger rivers of Upper India, 
and fdl those which form tlie origin of the Ganges, 


have their rise in its mountains, and hold their 
course through its territory. Srinuggur, the chitf 
town, is on the south bank of the Aleknandat 
about 20 miles above its junction with the 
Bhagirathi at Deo Prague, where a atrip of level 
ground stretches idong for 8 or 4 mile^, forming 
the valley known by the same name as the town. 
The people of Garhwal are Bhot, dwelling In the 
passes and their neighbourhoods at heights above 
6000 feet The pass-men state that ridges which 
within Uie memory of man were covered with 
forest and pasture lands are now covered with 
snow, showing the extension of the snow zone. 
The Bhot here, as elsewhere, is an agriculturist, 
and is assisted by slaves, who live under the 
roofs of their masters. The people in the Mana, 
Niti, Juwar, and Byanse passes are supposed to 
be immigrants from Tibet who drove out an 
earlier body of Hindus, and many of the chief 
families trace their origin to a Tibetan locality. 
The inhabitants of the Darma pass are said to be 
a body of Mongol left in Kamaon by Timur. The 
Darma inter their dead for a time, and in the 
month Kartik exhume and bum them, but the 
other pass-men burn their dead on their demise. 
The Darma practise divination, taking their 
omens from the warm livers of sheep sacrificed 
for the purpose. The women of the Darma and 
Byanse pass dress alike, and these two clans eat 
the yak, and would eat the cow ; while those of 
Mana, Niti, and Juwar abstain from beef of all 
kinds, and look down, os on an inferior caste, on 
tho Darma and Byanse. The Juwar nearest 
India have the largest trade, and resort to an 
annual fair in September at Gartogh, the residence 
of the Lhassa viceroy. These passes are the roads 
from India to Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces of 
the Chinese empire. The Garhwal people have a 
passionate love of country and home. 

The Bhot of Ladakh is strong, hardy, short, and 
square, with a decidedly Mongol physiognomy,— 
by which is meant a flat face, broad cheek, 
depressed nose, very large ears, oblique and 
naiTOw eye curtailed at tho corners, black hair, 
and low stature, their average height being 5 feet 
C'l inches ; the skulls are less Mongolian, having 
a capacity of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches 
beiiig a fair capacity for a European. 

Towamj-raj, — Proceeding from Kokonor to 
yiiiman, going from north to south, are the Sokpa, 
the Amdo, who now speak Tibetan ; the Thochu, 
the Gyarung, and Manyak. These bear the Chinese 
designation of Sifan or Western Aliens, whilst 
thejibetan call them Gyarang-bo. Turning west- 
ward, after passing through the Kbam districts 
of Gyarung and Khwombo, wo come to the 
region of the Takpa and Tak-yul, which is the 
I'cTw-ang-raj of the British in India. Of these 
the Gyarung are the most important tribe. They 
reckon 18 banners under 18 chiefs. In Tibetan, 
‘ Gya * and Chinese ‘Fan ’ have the same meaning, 
viz. foreign or alien. 

In Southern Tibet, also, there are numerous 
scattered Horpa and Soki>a, as there are many 
Bodpa in Northern Tibet. Fo or Pha means 
man. In Tibetan and several other coguatc lan- 
guages, po, pa, is restricted to the mole sex, and 
ino, ma, to tue female. 

Tho Soh occupy the eastern part, and also the 
wide adjacent country colled Koko-nor and Taugut 
by Europeans, and Sok-yul by the Tibetans. 
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The northern part of Tibet, lying beyond the 
Nyen-ohhen^tbangla range of mouiitains, and 
. b^ween it and the Kwan-leun or Kouen Luo chain, 
is oocupied by two tribes, the Horpa and Sokpa. 
The Hor occupy the western part of that region, 
also a portion of Little Bokharia and of Zangaria, 
where they are designated Kao-tse by the Chinese, 
and Uigur or Ighnr by themselves. Mr. Hodgson 
considers them to be Turk. 

The eastern part of Tibet, between the elevated 
lake plateau and the Yun-long mountains, appears 
to be occupied by Mongol tribes called Sok. This 
word is said to mean pasture, and to be the root 
of the term Scythia. 

The lake plateau is occupied by Turki tribes 
called Hor, a term which is said to mean highland. 

The Sifan region is from 40 to 60 miles broad ; 
it is a rugged, mountainous declivity from the 
lofty plateau of Khum to the low plain of Sze- 
«huen. Within it are the Takpa, and outside are 
the Gya^mi. 

Horaok is a compound word used by the Tibet- 
ans to designate the nomades who occupy the 
whole northern part of Tibet, viz. that lying 
beyond the Nyen-oh'hen-thang-la range of moun- 
tains. These two races are the Hor or Horpa and 
the Sok or Sokpa. The Hor lying on the western 
half also occupies much of Little Bokharia and 
Zangaria, and the Sok dwell on the eastern half 
end the wide adjacent country called Koko-nor and 
Tangut by Europeans, and Sok-yul by Tibetans. 
South of the Thang - la chain are numerous 
scattered families of l^th tribes, dwelling amongst 
the Bodpa or Tibetans proper. The Chinese call 
the Horpa Kao-tse. The Horpa are a Turk race. 

The tenn Kao-tae^ used by the Chinese to desig- 
nate the Horpa, is supposed by Mr. Hodgson to 
be the Khach^e of the Tibetans, literally * wide 
mouths.* Mr. Hodgson thinks the Sokpa of the 
Tibetans the same as the Olet and Kalmuk of 
Kemusat and Klaproth. 

The Chakpa or Jagpa and the Drokpa or Brogpa 
are Bhot occupants of the central part of Northern 
Tibet. Mr. Hodgson supposed them a mixed race 
joined together for predatory purposes. They 
are robber bands between the Horpa and Sokpa, 
recruiting from the Bodpa (Tibetans proper), 
Horpa, Sokpa, and Drokpa. The Drokpa also 
dwell between the Horpa and Sokpa. They are 
distinct from the Dukpa or Brukpa of Bhutan. 

KASHMIR DOMINION, as at present formed, 
comprises the provinces of Jamu, Kashmir, Kisht- 
war, Zanskar, Ladakh, and Haiti, an area of 
68,000 square miles. The territory is ruled by a 
Rajput sovereign of the Dogar clan ; but the people 
of the vale of Kashmir are of Aryan descent. The 
hills westward from Kashmir are inhabited by 
Kukka and Buinba, but .towards the river are 
Afghan tribes. In the hills south of Kashmir and 
west of the Jhelum to Attock and Kalabagh on 
the Indus, are Gukkar, Gujar, Kiiatir, Awan, 
.lunjooh, and others. Eastwarrl of Kashmir are 
the Bhot race, Haiti, and Ladakh. The races and 
broken tribes of the region will be found noticed 
under * Kashmir ; * it will sutfice here to mention 
that the more prominent are, Kashmiri, Dogra, 
Brahman, the Bamba, the Khatri, the Thakur, the 
Ch’hib, Jat, Gukkar, Gaddi of Jamu, Dard, Dorn, 
Megh, Batal. 

Skardo or Iskardo.— -Little Tibet is so qj&lled by 
the peo{Je. It was conquered in 1840 for the 


raja Gulab Singh, by his general Zorawar Singh, 
with his Dogra troops. Bkardo is called by the 
Lamas of Ladakh, Skanna-m Do, meaning the en- 
closed place or the starry place. Skardo is also 
designated Bfdti, Balti-yul, Balor, Palolo, and 
Nang Kao. Iskardo is a Muhammadan corruption 
of the Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very 
commonly pronounced. The Muhammadans of 
Asia, as a rule, are unable to pronounce two 
consonants together, but prefix a vowel, as Mr. 
i-Smith, Mr. i-Stewart. 

rGylfo, the title of the ruler of Iskardo or Little 
Tibet, is derived from two Balti words, rGyh 
powerful, and Fo, a man. The queen is styled 
rGyl-mo. Mr. Yigne points to this as the original 
of the title of Guelph, belonging to the royal 
family of Great Britain, and of the term Gylle- 
koniger, still used to designate the old kings of 
Denmark. 

The mountains which surround the Iskardo plain 
rise at once with great abruptness, and are very 
steep and bare. The houses of Iskardo are very 
much scattered over a large extent of surface, so 
that there is no apj^arance of a town. The people 
occupying Little Tibet are the Byltm of Ptolem;^. 
They have on the east the Khor country, which is 
inhabited by a people supposed to be the Chaur- 
anoei-Scythm of Ptolemy. 

The Haiti of Iskardo also dwell in the valley of 
the Indus, above the junction with the Gilgit 
river. Skardo is a Bhot tract, but the people are 
Shiah Muhammadans. Their features indite a 
Tibetan origin, and their language is decidedly so. 
They are a quiet people, and the Kashmir ruler 
has enlisted many of them. The people are strong 
and hardy ; they grow corn and cut water-courses 
like the people of Rongdo, irrigating the land and 
using manure. They are fond of out-of-door 
manly games. 

Khor, a territory S.E. of Ijulakh and eastward 
of the Byltm. Its people are supposed by A, 
Cunningham to be the Chaurauoei - Scy thm of 
Ptolemy. 

Nubra, Panpong, and Podok districts, in the 
basin of the Siiayok river and its affluents, lie on 
the S. flank of the Kouen Lun, from Balti to Nari, 
and have Ladakh as tlicir southern boupdary. With 
the exception of Nari, this is the most lofty and 
most sterile part of Tibet, the axis of the Kouen 
Lun being probably upwards of 18,500 feet, 
the valleys 16,000 to 17,000 feet, and numerous 
peaks rise 20,000 to 2.‘1,000 feet. The Kara-korum 
pass is 18 , 800 ; the salt Pangong lakes, 13,400 feet. 
The Changpa are a semi-iiomade tribe near the 
Pangong Tso pass. They dwell, in their grazing 
gi’ounds, under huts (galkol) ma(ie of the yak's hair. 
The people there call themselves Bhot. 

Chango are a tribe of Hungrung Tartars occupy- 
ing 378 square miles. 

Chung-lliang dwell on the northern plains, to 
the north of I..^akh, Bupi>osed to bo the Chatte- 
Scyth® of Ptolemy. 

The Dras district extends from Zojila to Chan- 
nagund. Dras adioins Kashmir, the intcrooiiimuni- 
cation being by the Zoji pass, a remarkable depres- 
sion of 11,300 feet, through which flow the moist 
winds of Kashmir, and Dras is tlie most humid 
and fertile province of Tibet Dras, its cimital, 
is 10,150 feet above the sea, and consists of balf 
a dozen hamlets dispersed over the inequalities of 
a spacious basin in the close-sct hills. 
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ParangiBii Zaimkor, Piti and Gngc, ore Tibetan the spiritual head of Bhutan, and he is Bunoosed 
districts; Put and Hungrung are two Talleys, to be an incarnation of Buddha 
That of Uio Piti river is entered from Kanawar Bhntia is the Sanskrit, and Tibetan the Anrio- 
by the Hungrung pass, elevated 14,800 feet ; the Persian, name of the people who call themadves 
Parang pass is 18,500, and leads over the range Bod-pa or native of Bod. The Newar of Nepal 
dividing the Parang from the Piti rivers. All proper call the cis-nivean Bhotia, those south of 
east of Piti is Tibetan. the snows, by the name of Palu-sen, and the 

Zanskar occupies the north slo^e of the main trans-nivean, those living beyond the snows, Tlia- 
Himalayan chain, parallel with Kishtwar on the sen. The Chinese call the Mongol Tha-tha. Bhotia 
south. Paduin, the capital, is 12,000 feet above generally occupy Cachar, though some families are 
the sea. planted in the lower lands. 

NEPAL is an independent kingdom in the The population has eight principal and a few 
Central Himalaya, extending for f>00 nnlcs along minor clasKcH, all pure Mongolian, and in addition 
the Himalaya, from the western (?xtremity of Sik- there are the Khainpa, who live in tents and booths, 
kirn to the eastern border of Karaaon, from which and a vast number of Assamese and Bengali slaves, 
it is separated by the river Kali. Its capital. They are Buddhist, but eat the flesh of goats, 
known as Khatmandu, is called Yi-des by the sheep, and cattle. The poor people use wheat and 
Newar, and by the Parbattiah or Pariah race barley. All classes use intoxicating liquors. The 
it is known as Kultipur. It is situated at the favourite drink is chong, prepared from wheat, 
junction of the Bhagmutty and Hishniutiy, is 4000 barley, or rice ; it has an agreeably acid taste, 
feet above the sea, and about 30 miles from the The Unpa is the dominant race, but they have 
plains of India. The valley of Nepal intervenes a tradition that before they entered it, Bhutan, or 
Dctwccn the snowy range and the valley of the at Ic.ast the eastern part of it, was occupied by the 
Canges, and has been a refuge in which Aryan Koch’h. The Lhopa are agricultural and industrious, 
and Hliot tribes have found a shelter, and notice ( inploying artificial irrigation on their patches of 
of them will bo found under Nepal, sufficing soil in tlie valleys. They are also distillers, and 
it here to mention that the ruling tribe, the make paper from the bark of the Diah tree. The 
Khas or Sabi, form part of the martial Gurkha Lhopa are tall, many being more than 6 feet high, 
race. and fairer than the people of the south of Europe. 

BHUTAN, on the N.E. of British India, is situated Hair black ; eye small, black, with pointed corners, 
between lat. 26'* 30' and 28*^ N., and long. 88° 45' as if artificially stretched ; eyebrow slightly 
to 92° 25' E., and occupies from tlic southern shaded; eyelashes scarce; below the eyes, the 
declivities of the great central ridge of the Him- face is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow from 
alaya mountains to tbc foot of the inferior heights the cheek-bones to the chin ; this character of the 
which form a talus at their base, and constitute countenance being more developed in the charac- 
the natural northern boundary of the Assam valley teristic Chinese farther east, to whose features 
eastwards from the Sikkim to where the Brahma- this is the first approacli. Their skins are remark- 
putra pa.s8C8 through the mountains. Bhutan is ably smooth, and most of them arrive at a very 
one of the long narrow states lying upon the advanced age before they can boast even the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya ; the territory earliest rudiments of a beard ; they cultivate 
consists of a number of rough transverse chains whiskers, but the best they produce are of a 
of hills at right angles to the parent range, which scanty straggling growth, 
forms the backbone of Asia, with precipitous valleys The Lhopa are quarrelsome and cruel, but not 

and glens, at the bottom of each of which runs a brave; and Dr. Hunter says the rude, unlettered 
mountain stream, and the overlooking mountains part arc aimless, both morally and intellectually, 
are covered with snow in June and July. The higher clasBCB are the Kham-pa, the Bhot-pa, 

In W. Bhutan, the Tnouut<ain ranges are lofty and the Kushi. 
and rugged,' and tho river courses very deep and The Kampa or Kham-pa arc properly the 
gonei iilly narrow. At Panaka, the Pachu is only Eastern Tibetans ; but this nomadic tribe is spread 
3700 feet above the sea. The mountain mass, widely over Tibet and a portiou of China, and 
however, which descends from the axis of the their name is also applied in Bhutan to the adjacent 
Himalaya, to separate the Monos from the Suban- division of Tibet to the south of Tsang-po. The 
siri, attains an elevation of at least 24,000 feet, as present royal family of Sikkim is a Kham-pa 
far south ns latitude 28°. Three peaks upon this importation. A previous dynasty was the Tsaiig. 
arc visible from the Khas^'a mountains, and spurs Vvang is a Chinese title equivalent to regulus, 
descending from it were ascended to an elevation which has been adopted in Tibet, and the Bhutan 
of nearly 12,000 feet by Mr. Booth in 1849, in a class who bw it may probably be the descendanto 
district north of Bishnatn, in Upper Assam, which of the original Tibetan rulers during the Tsaiig 
is inhabited by the Dophla race. dynasty. 

Bhutan is from Bhutant, the end of Bhot. Its The Sangla, the liamtang^ and the Tehula arc 
capital is Tassisudon. The dominion is known to inferior classes, who are not eligible for the higher 
the Tibetans by several names, — Lbo-pa-to, Lho- olBces of government. They are suppos^ to be 
mon-k'ha-zhi, and Lho*bruk-pe-yul, or simply remnants of the pro -Tibetan tribes of Bhutan, 
Lho, the south. Lho-pa therefore means a native and to have been originally of the same stock with 
of Bhutan, and thia is the name by which the the Abor, etc., that is, the Gangetic race, altbougli 
Bhutanese call themselves ; but they are also they have become assimilated to their Tibetan 
known as the Duk-pa and the Bruk-pa. Duk conquerors. , 

means the sect of Lamaism prevalent, and ba or There are four dial^ts of use, vis. the 

pa, of or belonging to. The Hindu shastras or Saugla, which is spoken of Tsssgoi^ ; the 
uered writings call tiie Bhutanese Pla-TS, the Bxamhiinthe^aafar MToiigao: mdtheQ^ 
Lepcha call them Pra. Dbarma raja ia the title of longandBom-dangbeyondtheBiainM,totlieweat 
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The Bhutanese Lhopa, Dukpa, or Brukpa arc an from Bhutan^ Tibet, and Sikkim ; of the Lopoha 
undoubted branch of the Tibetan® in form, cue- and Mechi, who are considered the prior occupants 
toms, and language, although they differ slightly of Sikkim. The Rajbansi of Sikkim are the 
from their trans-Himalaya relations. True Tibetans Koch or Kooch race, of the same descent as the 
are spread over the higher habitable band of the raja of Koch-Bahar, on which account ther call 
mountains from Bhutan to Kamaon, or from the themselves fojbansi. In the plains of Sikkim, 
Dbansri to the Kali. They are caUed Kong-po, the Rajbansi and Bengali are in e^ual numbers. 
Siena, or Kath-Bhotia, Serpa, etc., but Rong-bo The Mechi inhabit that portion of the Terai which 
or lowlander is the name now applied by the lies under the hills. They are a migratory race, 
Tibetans to the Bhotias or Tibetans on the who live by cultivating toe virgin soil. They 
southern side of the Himalaya, and it seems to have no caste distinctions, 
have been formerly applied by the early I’ibeton The Bhotia race of Sikkim dwell in the ^alleys 
conquerors to some or all the Gangetio or Tibeto- approaching the snowy range. 

Gangetic tribes. The Mech are the occupants of toe Terai br 

The Lhopa or Bhutanese, from their unscrupu- etib-Himalayan range, who retain the manners of 
lous marauding habits, are on bad terms with the mountaineers. Firing the forest is so easy in 
every one of their neighbours. Though nominally the drier months of the year, that a good deal of 
subject to Tibet, were the annual tribute withheld, cultivation is met with on the spurs, at and below 
it would not be inquired after, bo anxious are 5000 feet, the level most affected by the Lepch.^, 
the Tibetans to have no dealings wdth the Bhotia. Lirobu, and Sikkim Bhotia. The mountain slopes 
For years all Bhotias entering Tibet were dis- arc so steep that the spurs or little shelves are 
armed at the frontier, beyond which the tribute- the only sites for habitations between the very 
bearers were permitted to proceed. The British rare flats on the river banks and the mountain 
annexed the Doars of Bhutan from the Lhopn in ridges, above 6000 feet, beyond which elevation 
1865 ; and the Sikkimese have, less than the cultivation is raicly if ever carried by the natives 
Tibetans, to do with the Bhotia, whom they look of Sikkim. The varieties of grain are different, 
upon as unscrupulous robbers, while to the cast but as many as eight or ten kinds are grown 
the Towang raja has to keep up a frontier force for without irrigation by the Ijepcha, and the produce 
the especial purposes of preventing Bhotia raids, is described as eighty fold. Much of this success 

Tak or Tak^pa or Tak-poni is a district enclosed is due to the great dampness of the climate ; were 
within the great bend of the Brahmaputra ; it lies it not for this, the culture of the grain would 
in a line from Lbassa to Jorhat in Assam, and probably be abandoned by the liepoba, who never 
overlies the north^eastem part of Bhutan, it remain for more than three seasons on one spot, 
is the country of the Tak race. The average rainfall at Naini Tal is 88 incncs. 

The Tak-pa language seems to be spoken only Naini Tal is elevated 6500 feet on the lost spurs 
in the country of the Towang raja, on the upper of the Gogar, overhanging the plains of RohiU 
habitable portion of the southern side of the khand. AlmCra is 15 miles farther than Naini 
Himalayas, to the east of Bhutan. It is more Tal from the plains, and it is 5600 feet, but only 
Sifan toon Bhotian, though it has dialects of the 34 inches of rainfall. The fall at Darjiling is 165 
latter at least on two sides of it. This province inches. Oak trees, maple and other mountain 
wa s conqu ered by the Tibetans. trees, throw out great knots in the places to 

SlKKJjff, with 1600 square miles, consists of the which the Balanophora attach themselves. These 
valley of toe Tista river, which with its tribut- knots are hollowed out into wooden cups by the 
aries drain the whole territory. Its great tribut- Lepcha of Tibet. Some of the Lcpcha cups arc 
ary is the Ranjit river, which, at first separated supposed to be antidotes to poison ; they are of 
by a mountain range, joins it from the west, a peculiar pale*coloured wood, and cost a great 
flowing for a short distance parallel to the plains, sum, btit common cups cost only 4d. or 6d. They 
throu^ a deep ravine not 1000 feet above the are ^l imported into^bei from the Himalaya, 
sea, to toe north of an elevated transverse range. Baijillng, on the eastern end of the Himalaya, in 
Being opposite to the Gangetic valley, it is open to lat 27^ N., and long. 88‘’ E., is about 7168 feet 
toe full force of toe monsoon ; its rains therefore above the sea. The tribes in and around Darjiling 
are heavy, almost uninterrupted, and are accom- consist of Amatti, Bahir, Bhotia, Brahman, Che- 
p^ied by a dense fog and a saturated atmosphere, pang, Dbannk, Dbanwar, Dhimal, Doni, Garo, 
The rainy winds sweep almost without interruption Kewant, Koch, Lepeba, Limbu, Maralia, Mccli, 
np to toe base of Kanchinjinga (28,178 feet), toe Murmi, Nepalese, Oraoo, Rajput, ^war, Ibarn. 
loftiest mountain and most enormous mass of The Khu, the Magar^ and the Gurung^ with a 
snow in the world. The snow-level is here 16,000 markedly Mongolian physiognomy, stature low, 
feet The two principal sources of the Tista 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 8 inches; small hands, 
river are the Lachen and the Lachung; these run in The Khu speak a Parhattiah or Sanskritic dialect 
two valleys, which are separated by a loftv snowy of Hindi. The Magar and Gurung have separate 
range projected to the south-west; the valleys are dialects of their own, which are not Sanskritic, 
Bomcwliat sheltered, and toe perpetual snow-line They are mountaineers, and make g^ soldiers, 
rises to above 18,000 feet. From the level of the The Bhotia, toe Lepcha, and the Murmi have 
sea to an elevation of 12,000 feet, Sikkim is strongly-marked Mongolian features. The Bhotia 
covered with dense forest of tall umbrageous and Lepena are fair in colour, with powerful 
trees. At 10,000 feet, on the summit of Tanglo, frames, feet and bands well developed, and thev 
yew appears. There are in Sikkim about 2770 are active. 

species of flowerinf^ plants, and 150 ferns. In the The Murmi arc smaller in stature than the 
Darjiling district, in addition to the Europeans, Bhotia and Lepcha. Ther sneak lanffuami of 
Hindus, and Mufaammadims from the plains, the Tibetan origin. 

population consisto of Nepalese; of the Bhotia The Limbu, the Kiranti, the Haiu, the Sanwar, 
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■with the L\u\b\i aad Bhoiia. The Lepcha bury 
or burn their dead. Their ailiuenta are emaii- 
pox, rheumatium, and remittent fever, and goitjv 
18 knovrn amongnt them. 

The l^pcha phyBiognomy ib markedly Mon- 
golian, stature short, from 4 feet 5 inches to 5 
feet; face brof^ and fiat, nose deprcRsed, eye 
oblique, chin lieardless, skin sallow and olive, 

, with a little moustache on the lips ; broad chested 
I and strong armed, but small boned, with small 
' wrists, haiids. aiid feet. The Lcpcha is honest, 
timid, and jicaceful, with mild ana frank features; 
a dirty, good-natured people, resembling in cha- 
racter the Mongol beyond the Chinese wall. The 
* .epoha th^'owB over him loos^’ly a cotton cloak 
with blue, white, and red stripes, and uses an 
overcoat with sleeves in the cold weatlver; a 
broad umbrella-shaped hat of leaves and a pent- 
honse of h svea in the rains. Ths women dress in 
silk skirt and petticoat, with a ftleevelesa woollen 

iccQL aisrnciB i cloak. The Lepcha man carries a long, heavy, 

oflhVrniahyitongpnr and Aaaanj. ' They are of a ! and stvaight awerd, serving for all purpose to 
dark oolonr, and follow Hinduism, but are deemed ] which a knife or sword ain be applied. They 
unclean castes i the fenuonte.d juice of the tlonsine coracana, 

J>nr4a.— Sikkim and DarjiUnR is the land of the i murwa, an acidulous, refreshing, and slightly i 
A «>nnrt n Pf • hflinmpd in between i toxicafciiic drink, not unlike hock or sautcrne b 


^ftd tbc Cbcpanc are mountaineers, of small i 
stature, all of MongoVmu type, which is roost 
marked in the Lirobu. 

The Michiy the Dhimal^ and the Garo inhabit 
the Tcrai or low lands at tho foot of the moun- 
tains, and withstand Uie most deadly malaria. 
Their physiognomy is Mongolian, vrith a yellow- 
ish skin. They are not of tho Hindu, Buddhist, 
or Muhammadan religions. They are not fond of 
soldiering. 

The Tharu and Dhanwar live in the Terai. They 
arc of a dark colour, are scarcely Mongolian in 
features, and they are cither Buddhist or Muham- 
nMans. 

The Batur, Kebrut, tho Amath, the Maralm, the 
Dhanuk, and the Dom live in the , Tcrai, are dark 
coloured, and not Mongolians. They speak Hindi 
and Bengali, and follow Hinduism, but arc deemed 
unclean. 

The Koch’h or Rajbansi inhabit the Terai, Nepal, ^ 
and Sikkim, and spread into the adjacent districts 1 


Lepcha y a Bhot race who arc hemmeri in between 
the Nowar and other Nepal tribes and the Lhopa of 
Bhutan on tlie east, the Lepcha area being barely 
60 inil.'S in breadth, but they occupy an extent 
of about 100 miles from N.W. to 8.L. along the 
southern face of the Himalayas, to the cast and 
west of Darjiling, extending i.e. into Bhutan on 
the east and into Nepal on ttic west. Lepcha arc 
also called tho Dcun-jong-maro. They are divided 
into two families, the l^ong and tbc Khamba, but 
in physical appearance, in all essentials of lan- 
guage, religion, customs, and habits, they are 
now BO amalgamated that they arc to be regarded 
as the same people. Their traditions arc that the 
Kong has always been in Sikkim, but there is no 
doubt that the Khamba came across the snowy 
range from Tibet into Sikkim in the beginning of 
the 17th century. Dr. A. Campbell boheves that 
the Rong are of the same tribe and from the same 
locality in Tibet, but had emigrated long prior to 
tho Khamba. The Khamba say they came from 
* Khnin,' a province of China, wliich they describe 
as about SOMays* journey to the east and north of 
Lhassa, and on the main road from that city to 
Pekin. The Upeba arc Buddhists, following the 
I jimsH of Tibet and of tlieir own tribe. 

The licpcha lama or priest can marry, and many 
of them engage in business. The Lepcha have a 
written character. The Lepcha have no caste 
distinctions, but they speak of themselyes as 
Monging to one or other of the following 
sections: — Burphung Phiicho, Udding 1 hiicho, 
Thurjokh Phucho, Sundyang, Sugut, lungyelu, 
Lucksom, Therim, Songme. They are gross 
feeders, eating all kinds of animal food, pork, 
beef, goat*B flesh, mutton, the monkey, elephant 
rhinoceros, tho flesh of the cow, birds, and all 
kinds of grain and vegetables, fern tops, fmigi, 
nettles, and mountain spinach. They are fwd 
of fermented and spirituous liquors, a beer from 
the murwa, but are not given to . 

The women perform all field and 

house laboV The Lcpcha man is idle, abhore ail 
craft labour, but recently they have ^ 

chair-bearers, and in the tea plantations. The 
li^clirSTnot mariy young. They i«tennarry^^ 


toxicafcing drink, not unlike hock or sjiutcrne b itn 
flavour. They marry before maturity, the brides 
being purchased by money or service. The 1 iCjicha, 
like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by the friction 
of sticks. 

The face is round, and the expression is re- 
markably lively and soft, which is the reverse of 
that of the Lhopa and West Tibetans, and their 
lively and inquisitive character does not belie it. 
The men have less muscular development than 
the Magar, Gurung, and Murzni, and other Par- 
battiah. They aie fair, ruddy, and with Mongo- 
lian features, and have no beard. Tho women 
are proportionally short. They are pom- agricul- 
turista, and move from place to place, staying 
two or three years. The sword worn by every 
licpcha is called Ban. It is the Chipsa of tlic 
Bhotia, a straight sword with a wooden scabbard, 
open along the side. 

The Limhu is a border race in Sikkim and 
Nepal, but the Kirata, Kiranti, or Kichak as well 
os the Eaka and Uai are often included under this 
name; and Dr. Campbell infonra us that in ap- 
pearance they are very ranch alike, ^mbu has 
therefore become the common appellation oi the 
whole population of the mountainous ewnt^ 
bordering between the Dud Kosi and Konkt 
rivers in Nepal, and they are also in amall numbere 
eastwards to the Mechi river, which forms the 
coterroinus of Nej^ and Sikkim. The n^e 
is a dialectal variation from EkAum^ Tne 
Lepcha call them T'sang, in the Mief that ^eir 
orimnal country was T’sang. Limbn, SanwM, 
and Chepang possess a simll Mongolian type, 
strongest in the Limbu. The Limk resemble 
the Iteng, but are a little taller and more muscular 
with the eye rather moMer; *6 0^ 
Kimcwhat smaller, with a somewhat high^*^- 
They are a hwdy, haid-workmg race, engage m 
SeUtivTtfon’grai-, and breed «attl^p.gj, 
Atari rwkiilfcrv They drink to excess. Their nuts 
are made of split bamboo, and the wofs ol leaves 
of the wild ginger and cardamom, guy^ down 
with rattans. Aoy have martial proohviti^ Md 
^SSwy enlistcS in the native annv of Bn ish 
iSdir^Mording to Dr. CainpheU, the Lmibn .. 
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morn pIcHAin^ to tlio rh.r than the r.ppcha, being 
labial and palatal. If they over hud a written 
character it has boon lost. They are partly Brah- 
inanicnl and ]mr(1y Buddhist; their great deity is 
called Shammung, but they have many minordcities. 
As a Lirnbu expires, the friends fire off a gun to 
give intimation to the gods ; the body is burned, 
but they do not sacrifice or make offerings to the 
manes. 

0£XIX)N ISLAND has an area of 24,702 square 
miles, and in 1881 a population of 2,759,788, of 
whom 1,469,563 were inales and 1,290,186 females. 
It is under the rule of a Governor and Council, 
whose jurisdiction extends to Dependent Islands, 
with an area of 1060 square miles, comprising the 
Maldives, west of Ceylon, and the Cocos Islands, 
S.W. of Sumatra, — total artui, 26,762 square miles. 
Thcpopulation in 1844 was estimated at 1,442,062 ; 
in 1867 it amounted to 1,697,976, besides about 
30,000 soldiers and foreigners. In 3871 the total 
population in the island was 2,406,262. 

The mountain zone in tho centre of the island is 
about 4000 square miles, its summits rising to 
between 8000 to 7000 feet, the highest mountain 
being l^iduratalla galla, 8296 feet ; Adam’s Peak 
being 7368 feet; Ncueraellia, 6200. The Mahaveli- 
i^anga, the Gangs of Ptolemy *8 map, has a course 
of 160 miles to its embouchure at Irincomalee. 
The rich and well-watered delta between Colombo 
and Gallc is an overgrown waste. The Singhalese, 
whose property it is, have covered it with cocoa- 
nut, bread-fruit, and jack-fruit trees, and on those 
they are content to live, or rather exist, passing 
the greater part of their time in sleep, while the 
women of their household work. 

The races in 1881 — 


European, .... 4,836 

Moormen, . 

. . 184,542 

Eurariang, Burghers, 17,886 

Malays, . 

. . . 8,895 

Singhalese, . 1,846,614 

VedJahs, . 

. . . 2,228 

Taniilfl, .... 687,248 

Others, . 

. , . 7,489 

Arranged according to religion — 



Males. 

Females. 

Christians, • « 

139,658 

128,319 

Buddhists, . . 

888,357 

809,713 

Hindus, . 

328,779 

264,851 

Muhammadans, 

111,339 

86,436 

Others, . 

. 1,420 

866 


Ceylon island has long been known to the people 
of the west, to Arabians, Africans, Jews, and 
Greeks It is the Taprobane of the Greeks, which 
name appears to have been derived from Tamra- 
parni (in Pali Tambapanni), a place said to have 
been near Pntlam, where the Magadba colonists 
under Vijaya, b.c. M3, had landed, and afterwards 
it applied to the whole island. Tamrapi^ ^is 
also, however, the name of the principal river in 
Tinnevellv, opposite Ceylon. Hilton writes of 
this people — 

' From India and the Golden Ohenonese 
And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken turbands wreathed.’ 

It has been several times ovemm by conquering 
nations, and has also been aggressive. It was 
conquered by Vijaya ao. 643 ; but in the early 
centuries of the Christian era there were wars 
with the Chola of the Peninsula, with alternate 
fortunes, and in the 12ih century 1.0. king Pra^ 
kmina Baku defeated the kings of the Southern 
India States, and also conqueim Cambodia. In 
the 16th century a.d. a Chinese amty pene- 
trated to the hill country, defeated the Singhalese 


forces, and captured the king, whom they carried to 
Chins. Its northern portion was twice captured 
by the Tamil race ; and in a.d. 1505, when the 
Portuguese arrived, it was divided under seven 
separate rulers. Ini 656 the Dutch finally expelled 
the Portuguese, and the British landed in Ceylon 
in 1796. In 1816 the last king of Kandy, Vikrama 
Sinha, a cruel monster, was deposed and banished 
to India by tho British. 

The Singhalese are comparatively few in the 
north of the island, in Jaffna, A’^anni, and Manaar, 
but increase to the south, where they are 90 per 
cent, of the population. On the other hand, the 
Tamil race arc most numerous in the nortliern dis- 
tricts. — Jaffna 271,000, Eastern Province 69,243 ; 
on coffee estates 115,092, and scattered through 
tiic island 78,814. The Singhalese arc 69*40 per 
cent., and the Tamil 22*21 per cent. 

Kamhjans inhabit the hill country, and are a 
hardy, robust race, only recently iiitenningling 
with the low country. Their language is made 
up of three component parts, — Elu (or SinghaleBe 
I pure), the Pali, and the Sanskrit. They possess 
an extensive literature, and their religion is 
Buddhism. The low country Singhalese are either 
Buddhists, Roman Catholics, or Protestants. 

Among the Kandyans polyandry was prevalent 
till 1861, and the wife had the possession of all 
tho brothers. The children call the eldest brother 
father. A man could bring in another, not a 
relation, to have joint marital rights with himself ; 
indeed, the first husband could so introduce as 
many as tho wife consented to receive as husbands. 
According to Polybius, polyandry was practised 
in ancient Greece, and in Book xii. we read that 
I it was an old and habitual practice in Sparta. In 
Kandy, in the Beena marriage, the husband 
resided in the wife’s house, and the woman shared 
the family inheritance with her brothers. The 
husband, in this marriage, could be dismissed 
summarily by the family of the wife. In the 
I Diga marriage, the wife left her own house for 
that of the husband, — forfeited all claim on tho 
property of her parents, but acquired some claim on 
that of her husDand, and the wife could not obtain 
divorce, unless with the full consent of the hus- 
band. Divorces were constantly sought for by 
women on trivial pretences. A child bom within 
nine months of the divorce, must be maintained 
; by the husband. The Kandyans are larger men 
I than the Singhalese of the coast provinces. They 
are exceedingly indolent and thriftless. 

Tamil people have been residing in Ceylon from 
unknown times, but many are recent immi- 
grants. Their main occupation is agricultural. 
The (coolie) labourers, who come over in largo 
num^rs from the continent during the coffee 
season, are Tamilar. 

Tenuent describe the Veddah as miserable 
objects, active but timid, athletic though deformed, 

I with large heads and misshapen limbs. Their long 
I black hair and beards fall aown to the middle in 
I uncombed lumps ; they stood befbre him with their 
faces bent toward the ground, and their restless 
^es twinkled upwards with an expression of 
uneasiness and apprehension. The children were 
entirely naked, with misshapen joints, huge heads, 
and protuberant stomachs ; the women were the 
most repulsive specimens of humanity he had 
ever seen in any country. 

The for^Ywdah dwell in hollow trees or caves, 
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BubBiBfc on game, wliich they kill with rudely- Their numbers do not exceed a thousand, and 
fonned bows and arrows, wandering from jungle they arc principally in the Kandyan province, at 
to jungle, as the game becomes scarce. Tliey Saffragnm, Dombera, Wallepano, etc. Nominally 
will not hold the slightest intercourse with any Buddhists, they are also M)irit - worshippers, 
natives but those of their own tribe. The village Rhodin, Rodeya, or Rodda, in Singhalese, literally 
Veddah dwell in certain districts, hold but slight means filth. In their social degradation they 
Intercourse with the other inhabitants of the resemble the Cagot and Caqueax, who from time 
island, will not intermarry nor mix with them, immemorial have been held in abhorrence in the 
but can make themselves understood to the valleys of the Pyrenees and the plains of RrotagiK;, 
Singhalese. Poitou, and Guienne. 

The forest Veddah arc dexterous hunters, and The Rhodia is of tall stature, head well formed, 
especially skilful in snaring the wild elephants, features straight and regular, nose long and not 
The two sections of the tribe do not intermarry, flattened, lips thin, anrl appearance intelligent, 
as they mutually distrust each other. They have The features and head of an average Jthodia and 
their own headmen, whom they elect and obey. Kinunrnya arc nearly identical with thoa(^ of the 
They use bows and arrows, and clubs of iron and European races. The Rhodia’shcad isdolichoccph- 
wood. In 1871 their number wj\b reduced to 534, alic. They are Buddhists and devil -worshippers, 
of whom 450 were in the Central Province. They but arc not admitted inside the temples. They 
occupy a district about 90 miles long and 45 are polygamists and polyandrists. They arc all 
broad in the south-eastern side of Ccjdon, lying nneducx'itc'd, and cannot count above 50. Their 
between the sea and the base of the Badulla and language, containing about 350 words, is peculiar. 
Oovah Hills. According to Mr. Sirr, they are a They bury their dead. 

remnant of the Yakko, the original inhabitants of (Jnhalnya are a low-caste predatory race, near 
Ceylon, who, 2000 years ago, after the conquest Matelle in Ceylon, who acted as executioners in 
of the island by Viiaya and his followers, returned the times of the Kandyan kin^. 
into the wilds, as the Koli in Gujerat, tJie Bhil in Gattaroo^ a low caste race in Ceylon. 

Malwa, the Patuah in Cuttack, the Khond in Moorman is the designation in Ceylon for all 
Gondwana, and the Beda in Mysore retired before persons professing the Muhammadan faith, other 
conquerors. The Bisadac or Besadse, which in than Afalays and Arabs. The costume of the men 
mediaeval Greek is called Vesadm, are alluded to is a long petticoat, fastened round the waist and 
in the tract of Palladius de Moribus Brachman- reaching to the heels. Tortoise-shell combs arc 
orum, written about a.d. 400 ; and the same name worn by men as well ns women. In the numerous 
is applied by Ptolcm}'- to a similar race inhabiting excesses into which European costume is carried, 
Northern India. The Veddah, in drawing the bow% the size of the back comb worn by ladies has 
employ their hands and their feet. They are never attained that of the Singhalese men, who 
omnivorous, and eat carrion and vermin, roots, also wear a narrow long bent comb across the 
grain, monkeys, fruit, birds, bats, crows, owls, forepart of the head ; the lighter-coloured shell is 
and kites, but refuse the bear, elephant, and most esteemed by them. Five pounds is a modcr- 
buffalo. Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, ate price for a tortoise-shell back comb, which 
free from Sanskrit or Pali, but the vocabulary is increases in value according to the size and quality 
very limited, and they have recourse to gestures of the shell. Hair-pins of tortoise-shell are worn 
and signs. They have no temples, idols, altars, by the women, gold and silver being substituted 
prayers, or charms, but have a devil and spirit for full dress. These hair-pins are among the 
worship. They cover their dead with leaves in articles purchased by passengers in the steamboats, 
the jungle. The European population consists chiefly of 

Rhodia^ according to one tradition, were British immigrants employed in the civil and 
hunters who, on the eve of a solemn occasion, military services or on the coffee and tea planta- 
failing to obtain game, etc., murdered a child and tions. Burgher is a term properly applicable only 
sent its dismembered body to the king ; another to white persona of pure Dutch descent, of whom 
and more probable tradition is to the effect that there are now but very few in Ceylon ; but the 
this caste persisted in eating beef after its use as name has, by courtesy, been given to all those 
food had been prohibited. Their own traditions who in India are styled Indo-Brilons, Eurasians, 
make them descendants from a daughter of King Anglo-Indians, East Indians, or, now rarely, half- 
Pera-kumba, who in anger with his daughter gave castes, namely, the descendants of Europeans by 
her to a scavenger. They are mentioned in the native women, therefore a race of mixed European 
Rajavali, written n.c. 204, and in ch. xlii. of and native origin. In 1871 they numbered only 
Mahawanso, a.d. 589. The tenth chapter of the 5771. 

Mahawanso mentions that, B.c. 437, the king The Singhalese or Elu language, according to 
Fandukabhaya employed them in Anuradha- Rask, belongs to the Turanian family of speech, 
pura as scavengers. The native laws forbade a but Aryan and Dravidian elements are intermixed, 
Khodia to approach a temple of Buddha or the and in Ceylon a remnant of Buddhists is still to 
Hindu gods ; to build houses, or to live in any be found who use the Pali scriptures, 
abode enclosed within walls, nor even to cultivate Maldive Islands, Zabiyah-ul-Mohli, form a vast 
the soil or possess land ; and, even to this day, group, estimated at twelve hundred, extending 
their dwellings are mere sheds. They were for- southward from lat 7® Oy N. to 0® 42' S. These 
bidden to approach, much len to touch or breathe multitudinous islands and rocks have about 470 
upon, a caste man, and all things they touch are miles in len^h from N. to S., and 70 miles in 
unclean. The men wander aTOUt in parties or breadth, the islands being formed into largejnoupB 
tribes seeking their precarious subsistence. Tbeir which the natives call atoll or atotlon. Sir Charles 
women p^orm feats of legerdemain, and tell liyell says the word is Malay. Of these atolls 
fortunes, and their want of chastity is proverbial, there are nineteen, and they appear to be the 
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summita of coraVnountaioB. The inhabitantB arc 
Muhammadans, governed by a sultan or king, and 
engaged in trade and navigation. Their ships arc 
from 50 to 200 tons, and they visit Penang, the 
continent of India, and Arabia. They became 
Muhammadans in the 16th century, but their 
wives are not strictly secluded. They arc a timid, 
inoffensive people, using a language different from 
those of the mainland or Ceylon, and they possess 
three written characters, — the Dewihi and llakura, 
written from left to right, and the Arabic, written 
from right to left. The men are rather short, of 
a dark-copper colour. They are expert navigators 
and sailors, have schools for teaching navigation, 
make and repair nautical instruments, such as the 
astrolabe and quadrant, and translate into their 
own language from the English books, the rules 
of navigation. 

The Laccadive Islands are so called from two 
Hindi words, Laksha dwipa, hundred islands. They 
arc also called the Divi or Amin divi islands, 
arc off the coast of Malabar, and extend from 
lat. 8® 30' N. to the parallel of 13^ 52' N. Most 
of the islands arc low and surrounded by steep 
coral reefs. They form a group of fourteen small 
islands, partly under the Jlritish and partly under 
the Bibi of Cannanore. The people arc of Mala- 
yaln origin, but arc now Muhammadans, and 
mostly arihere to the Aliya Santana law of inherit- 
ance, or that of maternal descent. They are poor, 
quiet, and inoffensive. They are taught Arabic 
and Bal-tito, a dialect of Malayalam. They carry 
on a small trade with all the coast of Western 
India, which they visit in boats up to fifteen tons 
burden, carrying tortoise • shell, sea-slugs, mats, 
shells, shark-fins, cocoanuts, and coir. 

Five islands, Amini, Kadamat, Kiltan, Chetlat, 
and Bitra, with a total area of or 7 square 
miles, are attached to the South Canara district ; 
and other five, Agathi, Kowrathy, Kalpeni, Androt, 
and Minekoi, with an area of 7i to 8 square miles, 
are under the Bibi of Cannanore. All the islands 
have lagoons. The population numbered, in 1871, 
13,495 ; a few read the Koran in Arabic. Accord- 
ing to Lassen, the language of the Laccadives 
and Maldives belongs to the Turanian family. It 
is Malayalam written in tlic Arabic character. 
They catch fish, turtle, and the holothuria. Grave 
crime is almost unknown. Rats swarm on the 
islands, and a revenue officer introduced the mun- 
coose, species of Herpestes, and large owls to 
keep them down, as the rats were destroying the 
gram crops on the ground and the cocoanuts on 
the trees. In 1871 the islands were flooded dur- 
ing a storm, and a steamer laden with rice wa» 
sent to them, and in 1875 an hospital assistant 
and midwife were sent. 

Andaman Xslanda have an area of 880*2 square 
miles, and a population in 1881 of 14,628, of 
whom 7440 were convicts on the penal settlement 
The Andaman Islands lie in the direct track of 
ships natigaiing the eastern side of the Bay of 

a Bengal, wm have been twice actnallv occupied 
r a British estaldishment Their inhabitantB, the 
incobl, had the feeling of hostility and aversion 
towaras stranger! which is common to all the 
vAder Papuan tribes. Thayloi^f oontinued tobe 
Uttoriy hostile to the colony of 1865. They are 
savages of n tm lowsr than that of any of all the 
other races in ttie south and aaat of Aina, or even 
of the whde world* Few of them ezoeedfivo feet 


in height. Their lower limbs arc spare and ill- 
proportioned, their bellies protuberant, the com- 

{ )lexion deep black, tind the liair woolly. They 
lave also a taste, so characteristic of the wilder 
Papuans, for daubing their heads with red ochre. 
They have canoes, but use small rafts when they 
wish to visit the islets. Both sexes go entirely 
naked, for the pieces of fringe that they wear 
about th^m are rather intended for ornament than 
as a covering. They obtain fish by descending to 
the shore at low water and spearing those that 
arc left among the reefs by the receding tide, 
also shooting them with bows and arrows, and 
catching them with small hand-nets, and deposit- 
ing them in long wicker baskets which they carry 
slung from their shoulders. All these are oba- 
ractcristics of the wilder coast Papuans, especially 
those who formerly occupied Tasmania, to whom, 
indeed, the Mincopi bear a resemblance so striking 
ns to excite surprise that two tribes who must 
have been separated during many ages, and who 
reside in climates so different, should be distin- 
guished by precisely the same characteristics. 
The only point of difference that can be detected 
consists in the knowledge on the part of the 
Andamans of the use of the bow and arrow, 
which was either never known to the Van Die- 
mcn^s Land natives, or had been neglected in 
favour of the dart or throwing spear, which is 
far bettor adapted to the open nature of their 
country. 

A large number of Mincopi who visited Ross 
Island during the Editor’s stay in 1863 evinced 
great facility in imitating vocal sounds. They 
(Mincopi) roam in tribes, who speak different 
dialects unintelligible to each other ; one of 
their dialects has been called Bojingijida. The 
tribes arc at enmity with each other. The inhabit- 
ants of the Southern Andaman erect no houses, 
those of the Little Andaman erect beehive huts 
of the rudest character. Their marriage ceremony 
is extremely short and simple; their dead arc 
interred immediately after death, or placed on a 
raised platform, and the site where the death 
occurred is abandoned. After two months, the 
bones of the deceased are cleaned and distributed, 
to be suspended round the neck, seemingly as 
charms. W omen have sometimes a siigk t cincture 
of leaves, a bunch of which is suspended from the 
waist-belt behind. There are kitchen middens, 
some of great dimensions, one being 300 yards long, 
50 yards broad, and 10 feet high, composed of 
shells and the bones of birds. The zoology is 
identical with that of Burma. 

The Malay Penlnaiila is also known as the 
Eastern Peninsula, to distinguish it from the 
Western Peninsula of India. It is a long, narrow, 
mountainous tract, varying in breadth from 50 
to 150 miles, and about 700 miles in length, on 
the east from Bankok at the head of the Gulf of 
Siam, in lat 13** 68' 80^ N., and long. 100** 84' B., 
and on the west from the Tavw river to Cape 
Ramunia, in lat 22' 80" N. Ina mountains of 
the interior rise 5000 and 6000 feet in height 
above the sea, one of them, Ladang, which the 
Portuguese named Mount Ophir, bei^ 5600 feet 
l^h. The metallic ores obtaini^le are gold and 
tin, the latter in great abundanoe, and it is 
probably from the gold obtainable that the 
Peninsula has been supposed to be the Aurea 
OhoraonesuB. Newbold says (i. p. 481) that the 
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gold obtained from the Malay Peninei la amounted 
in one year to 19,800 ounces. 

The rortugueae and the Dutch have at times 
held poojessiona there, but the former were driven 
out by the latter nation, who ceded all to Great 
Britain by the treaty of London of 17 th March 
1824, Britain undertaking not to hold any of the 
islands south of Singapore. The dominant powers 
at present arc the British on the west and south, 
ana the Siamese on the cast and south. 

Kalantan^ Quedah, Tringanu^ Peralc^ Kenia^ 
wan, JellahUf Sunjie Ujong^ Jompole.y Srimananttf 
Itumbowe^ Johole, Nanning, Sejamet, and Jnhore 
are native states, over which Siam claims supre- 
macy, and the British territory comprises the 
southern part of Tavoy, Mergui, Province Wel- 
lesley, and Malacca, with the islands of Singapore, 
Penang, the Andamans, the Nicobars, and the 
Mergui Archipelago. Lieut Ncwbold furnished 
an estimate of their populations in 1839 : — 
Exterior— | Interior— 


Quednh and Ligore, 50,000 Kumbowc, . . . 9,000 

I’orak, .... 30,000 Sunjie Ujong, . . 3,r>00 

Salangor and Johole, .... 3,080 

Kalang, . . . 12,000 Jompole, . . . 2,000 

Johore with Sejamet Jelkbu, . . , , 2,000 

and Muar, . . 25,000 Srimananti, . . 8,000 


Pahang, .... 40,000 Aborigines scattered over 
Kcmaman, . . . 1,000 the Peninsula, . 9,000 

Kalantan, . . . 50,000 Jlritish — 

Tringsnu, . , . 30,000 Malacca and Penang 
Patani, .... 10,000 (18,%),. . . . 37,700 

Pro. Wellesley (1835), 40, 880 

It was estimated that Quedah had 100,000 souls 
and Patani 90,000 before the Siamese invasion, 
when they were reduced to one-eighth of their 
former numbers. 

The more southern states are Malay, inter- 
spersed with small colonies of Chinese, mostly 
men, and of Chulia and Kling emigrants from 
the Peninsula of India. There are four British 
diitricta styled the Straits Settlements. These 
were occupied in the early part of the 19th 
century, and attracted numbers of Chinese, 
Malay, and Kling. A census taken in 1881 

shows their population as under : — 

Hluggpo re. p}o**W?.fic!»*I?y. 

Ar«b*, . *274 Toi *l’79 *i75 *182 *151 

Borutcio, . 1,877 257 7 ... UK 17 

Bubm, . . 1,014 978 0 8 47 .18 

Chinew,. . 46,031 7,467 .'JO, 168 6,214 3,606 

JavuMe, . 2,150 1,084 804 283 246 93 

Jaweepaban, 1,718 1,773 ... 

Kling, . . 7,6C4 l.r»33 5,130 l,(i87 1,660 1,318 

Malay, . . 10,041 9,209 35,501 34,9('»3 28,102 29,372 

Siameie, 25 19 260 183 3 3 

Two distinct races are in that peninsula and its 
adjacent islands, the Mongoloid, Mon, Stamoso, 
and Malay, with the Negroid, Mincopi, and 
Semang. The tribes of the Mongoloid race are 
namerous, but are in places so few in numbers 
that a hut or two form a nation. Tliey arc of 
little political or ethnical importance. In the 
states bordering on Siam, the bulk of the popu- 
lation consists of the Malay, Siamese, and Samsam, 
the latter being Siamese converts to Muham- 
madaniam, who have adopted the language, the 
habits, and manners of the Malaya 

AH but the Malays are engaged in mercantile, 
artisan, or agricultural avocations, making a little 
money and returning to their native countries. 
This is evident from the disproportion of the 


sexes. Tiie Malays have 73,844 men and 73,544 
women ; but the Chinese men are 8(),849, with only 
17,287 \\x)inen ; and the Kling 14,356 men and 
4638 women. 

Quedah, between lat. 6° and 6° 50' N., and its 
several islands are occupied by the Malay, Siarneso, 
Samsam, and Somang. In the Salangor State, 
from lat. 3® 50' N., the ma,sa of the population is 
Malay, but the ruling rn(!o are Bugis from the 
Celebes. This small state, up to the earlier part 
of the 19th century, was more addicted to piracy 
than any other of those in the .Peninsula. 

Tringanu, a maritime state on the east const, 
is peopled by Malays. Patani has Malays and 
Siamese. 

The four inland states of Riimbowe, Sunjie 
Ujong, Johole, and Srimananti, as also the pro- 
vince of Nanning (4000 square miles), are peopled 
by tlie descendants of a Malay colony direct from 
the ancient empire of Menangkabau in Sumatra. 

The Johore Archipelago embraces s(weral 
hundreds of islets, and the considerable islands 
of Battam, Bintang, Krimun, Gampang, Gallat, 
and Sinkep, in the line of the plutonic zone of 
elevation of the Malay Peninsula from Singapore 
to Billiton. Banka and Billiton may also 1^ 
included in it ; they are so geologically and ethno- 
logically, though not geographically. The more, 
important of the tribes in this Archipelago are 
those termed collectively Orang Pc-Sukiian, 
literally the people divided into tribes. They are 
all vassals of the king of Johore. The tribes of 
highest rank are the Orang Bcntan under an 
Ulubalang, the Orang Singgera under a Batin, 
the Orang Kopet under a Jumang, the Orang 
Bulo, and the Orang Lingga. There arc other tribes 
of the creeks and the sea, and some in the interior 
of the larger islands are wild. 

Johore^ formerly the chief city of the empire 
of that name, and residence of tlu^ sultan, is 
situated about 20 miles up the river so cnUo<l. 
The town was founded in a.d. 1511 or 1512 by 
Sultan Muhammad Shah ii.of Malacca, who, after 
his expulsion from that place by the Portuguese, 
fled to the river of Johore. From that time the 
town of Johore baa been the capital of the en»nire, 
which took the name of the empire of Jonoro 
instead of that of Malacca. It is m the extreme 
southern part of the Peninsula, with iminerous 
islands. Johore is the residence of a Panghulu, 
who is appointed both by the sultan of Johore 
and by the Tumungong of Singapore. It is now 
the generally received opinion that Johore derived 
ita population from Menangkabau. The Johore 
Archipelago was probably inhabited from a very 
remote period, anterior even to the existence of 
any race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, nidically Malayan, who arc now 
found in the interior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribes 
in various stages of civilisation still possess the 
Johore Islands. Though little known to Euro- 
peans, they can never have been without Malay 
or Indo-Malay visitors, for it was by the great 
rivers of Palembang, Jambi, Indragiri, and Kampar, 
before whose embouchures these islands lie, that 
the natives of Ceylon and Southern India must 
have gradually carried civilisation into the interior 
of Southern Sumatra. 

Kalang^ Jellahn^ Uht. Pahang^ Jcflayc, and 
Srimananti are also Malay, subject to Johore. 
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The smaller tribes of the interior and of the sea- 
coast have their own names, but are known 
gcnerallj by Malay designations, of local signifi- 
cation, with the word Orang prefixed, — Orang 
Binua, men of the soil ; Orang Bukit, men of the 
hills; Orang-Utan, men of the woods; Orang 
Slitar, men of the strait; Orang Lant, men of 
the sea. Occasionally the Arabic word Rayat, or 
subject, is used, as Itayat Utan, Rayat Laiit. 

Also, among the forests and mountains of the 
interior are several barbarous tribes, who subsist 
chiefly by hunting and by shooting game, using 
the blowpipe and poisoned arrows. Amongst 
them are the Semang, the Sakai, or Orang 
Bukit, men of the hills; the Jakun, or Orang- 
Utan, or Rayat Utan, men of the woods. The 
wild tribes are chiefly in the mountain chain 
running down the centre of the Peninsula from 
Quedah to Point Ramunin. The Rayat Utan, the 
Jakun, the Sakai, the Hala, the Belanda, and 
Besisik, are in the forests in the south. 

Pahnitfj territory extends from Sadile, in lat. 
2® 15' N., to Kamamang or Kenmman. The 
Mpulation of Kemaman consists of Malays and 
Chinese ; but in the interior of Pakaa, between 
Kemaman and Tringanu, is an aboriginal race 
termed Pangan, said to have the frizzled hair of 
the Papuan. 

Orang Binua^ literally men of the soil, is a 
name applied by the Malays indiscriminately to 
all the uncivilised scattered tribes, — Semang, Bela, 
Jakun, Hala, and Udai. In the States of Sunjie 
Ujong and Johole there are twelve such tribes, 
besides the Besisik and the Belanda, and others in 
Salangor. The Binua have been supposed by 
some to be of Negro origin, but others regard 
them 08 Mongoloid races. 

Newbold says it is stated by the Binua, and 
admitted by the Malays, that before the Malay 
Peninsula had the name of Malacca, it was in- 
habited by the Orang Binua. In course of time, 
the early Arab trying vessels brought over 
priests from Arabia, who made a number of con- 
verts to Islam ; those of the Orang Binua who 
declined to abjure the customs of their forefathers, 
in consequence of the persecutions to which they 
were exposed, fled to the fastnesses of the interior, 
where they have since continued in a savage state. 
He says their general physical appearance, their 
lineaments, their nomadic habits, and a few simi- 
larities in customs, point to a Tartar extraction. 

In the Binua, the cheek-bones are broad in all 
directions and prominent, giving to the face below 
the base of the forehead a markra lateral developr 
ment, beyond it or to the forehead an appearance 
of being compressed. The lower jaw is massive, 
iroieads out, and does not rise rapidly, thus pro- 
aucing an obtuse chin and the anterior maxillary 
protection considerable. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the Peninsula are 
rapidly dnanpearing. There are Binua on the 
Simrongana other branches of the Indau, which 
are in Johore. The southern part of Pahang is 
inhalnted by the same tribe of Binua who are 
found in Johore. Some of them, indeed, have 
habitations, which can scarcely be called houses. 

The Jakun are acattered through the interior, 
and are often called Rayat Utan* They do not 
differ materially from the Malay in colour and 
physiognomy. « 

The Bodoanda Jakun and Bodoanda Jawa are 


two tribes in the Ruinbowc State. In Humbowo 
Ilir are the Battu Ampar, Munknl, Paya Kumba 
Barrat, and Tiga Ncnik tribes, and in Rnmbowc 
Ulu are the Battu Balking, the Paya Kumba 
Darrat, the Sa Mclongang, and the Sri Lummah ; 
also the Tiga Battu, Anak Malacca, Anak Achi 
(children of Malacca and Achih), and Tannah 
Dattar. 

The Jakun are proud, impatient of control, but 
honest, fond of music. Both men and women, 
in their forests, have only a strip of the tarap 
tree for covering. The features of the Jakun or 
Sakai, the Belanda, the Besisik, and the Akkyo 
bear a common resemblance to the pure Malays ; 
they have the same sturdy legs and breadth of 
chest, the small depressed, though not flattened 
nose, with diverging nostrils, and broad, prominent 
check - bones, w'bich distinguish that race of 
men. 

Udai are little known. Many Malnys believe 
they arc a class of Jakuns, while others affirm 
that they are a colony from some foreign country. 
The Tiianku Puteh of Rumbowc informed New- 
bold that the Udai arc a race of savages, thinly 
scattered over the states of Jellabu, Pahang, 
Tringanu, and Quedah, and resemble in feature 
the darker variety of Jakun^. Their size is repre- 
sented os smaller, and their habits more savage, 
going nearly naked, dirty in person, rarely con- 
structing huts, and subsisting on forest products, 
using the sumpitan and poisoned arrows,, and 
sharp stakes as spears. 

The Semang and the Udai dwell in the forests 
in the north, and are met with in Quedah, Perak, 
Tringanu, and Salangor. To the north of the pro- 
vince of liigore, the Semang seem to be cmled 
Karian. Malays class the Semang as the Semang 
Paya, Semang Bukit, Semang Bakowe, and 
Semang Bila, meaning the Semang of the marsh, 
of the hilk, of the coast, and the civilised. Sir 
Stamford Raffles and Mr. Anderson described the 
Semang as having a black skin, woolly hair, thick 
lips, flat nose, receding forehead, and protuberant 
belly; and subsequent antborities regard them as 
of the Papuan race. Newbold (ii. p. S78) says 
that those around Quedah are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the Jakun, having the same 
curly and matted, though not frizzled Hair, but 
with a complexion generally a little darker. They 
use poisoned arrows with the blowpi]^ sumpitan. 
They are said to write on the leaves of the * steobal.* 
Many have been converted to Muhammadanism. 
They will be further noticed along with the 
Papuans. 

The Orang Sahimba is a small tribe of forest 
nomades who hunt the wild hog with dogs, and 
use the Bumpitan blowpipe as their weapon. 
Riow is their chief food, but they eat the nog, 
monkey, imakes, birds of all kinds, except the 
domestic fowl. They abstain from agriculture. 
They buiy their dead, depositing all the deceased's 
utensils along with the body. They speak 
Malay langu^, but with a peculiar accent 

The Mintira believe that lul diseases are caused 
by spirits, each ailment having its own spirit, who 
haunts in caves, in woods. Th^y have wishing 
rocks to which they resort to gather the Ohinkwi 
flower, which gives them supematund power over 
others. Amongst their marriage oeremoniec is 
that of the bride and bridegroom eating from 
the same plate. The Mintira, mid aU the tribes 
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6f the interior, have a dread of the sea, and never 
venture on it 

The Chint$e scattered over the principal islands 
of the Archipelago were estimated in 18:39 at 
nearly a million in Siam, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Kamboja, Laos, and the Malay Peninsula. In the 
year 1871, in the British Settlements in the 
Straits, there were 103,936. Facilities for travel 
have allured a great influx of that intelligent race, 
who arc largely engaged in mining operations, in 
garden cultivation. 

The Orang (Slitar) Selai^ literally people of the 
straits, the Cellates of Valentyn, are a wild tribe, 
living in boats near the old Straits of Singapore, 
using small boats 20 feet long. With the Bidu- 
anda, they are joint occupants of Singapore. 
They speak a Malay dialect with a guttural accent. 
They gather shell-fish ; they fish and collect 
forest produce. They are liable to a leprous 
affection of the skin. They are supposed to be 
uncivilised Malays. 

The Sakai is a pagan population in the Malay 
Peninsula, divided iuto the Sakai Jina and Sakai 
Bukit, the latter being hillmen and mountaineers, 
the former more settled and civilised. They 
are strict worshippers of the elements. Sakai is 
the Pahang word for an aboriginal. 

The IlaUiy a branch of the Sakai, tattoo their 
face and breast, pierce their ears aiul nose, and 
insert porcupine quills. The Sakai tongue of Perak 
appears to resemble in its phonetic character 
the ruder dialects of the Burnian group. This 
character is iuterinodiate between that of the 
Seinang on the one side, and that of the ruder 
Sumatran, Javan, and Bornoon on the other. The 
Johoro Hiiuia is more guttural, aspirate, and harsh, 
remarkably broad and slow. 

Kayat liAut and Omng Laut literally mean 
Bi'ufaniig people. Tlie Malays distinguish them 
fixnii the iocalitioB they occupy, os the Orang 
Ihiwang, the Orang Selat or Orang Slitar. Their 
prineipol haunts are Oalang, Selat, Muru, Baru, 
Kaluiig, Tiininng, Lingga, Tainbusa, Sooghi, 
Maiitang, Akik, Munibu, and Katas. They re- 
semble tlie Jakuii and JMalay in appearance, but 
are of darker colour, and more savage and uncouth 
ill aspect. They are proud and restless, impatient 
of contrq), and fond of music. They live in their 
boats, ill which tlicy make long voyages. They 
are expert divora and fishers, and collect agar- 
agar, tre^xiug, wood, oil, etc. The Akkije or llayat 
Laut, of the shores and islets, dwell a^mrt from 
the Malay, from whom they differ in habits and 
religion. They are thinly , scirttered, living upon 
tish, and are pnibably identical with the Ichthyo- 
)hagi mentioned by Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
*liny. 

The Sfloug or ^Silane sail all through the islands 
of the Afergui Archipelago, south of Tavoy. They 
are a mild, honest, intelligent, and peaceful race, 
timid, reserved, and ditficult to appi*oach. They 
number about 1000. They reside in their boats, 
which arc good ; are decently clt^, and arc 
inclined to Hottle in villages and cultivate. They 
aro fishers for the sea-slug, which they pick up at 
the low water of spring tides during the N.K. 
niousoou. They bring to tlie ports of Tenasserim 
and of the Malay Peninsula, tortoiso-sliell, the 
larger shells of the triton and nautilus, valuable 
for tlicir mother-of-pearl ; the gigantic tridocna, 
and pearls found in a epecies of mclcagriua in 


the deep bays of the Lampee Island ; also beebe- 
de-mer, sharks' fins, dried fish, and edible birds' 
nests. They believe that Nat or spirits dwell in 
the land, the sea, tlic air, and the forest, but they 
do not invoke or sacrifice to them. They subsist 
entirely on fish, turtle, and shell-fish. 

Perak, on the west coast, south of Quedah, is 76 
miles long. It is tributary to Siam. Its inhabit- 
ants consist of the Malays ; also the Batta, Barak, 
Rawa, Mandeling, and Korinchi people of Sumatra; 
the Bugis and wild tribes in the interior, w'ith 
settlers from Europe and China. The Bugis are 
much respected. They at one time overran 
Quedah, but are now of little importance. The 
Korinchi arc strict Aluharamadans, dress always 
in white. They have the Malay manners and 
language, but use a writing character of their own. 
The Hawa and Mandeling people arc labourers. 

The Orang Binua, literally men of the country, 
are called Sakai by the Malays of Perak, also 
Orang Bukit or hillmen, or Orang Laut or sea 
men, or Jakun, Besisik, from the localities or 
rivers they occupy. The Saktai or Jakun of Perak 
are smaller in size than the Malay. The Semaiig 
of Perak are of the same size as the Malay, in 
complexion of a dark-brown more than black, with 
flat nose, thick lips, large mouth, and hair not 
lank and black like the Malay, nor woolly like 
the Ethiopian Negro, but long and in tufts. The 
Perak population has been estimated at 30,000 
to 80,000, and its wild tribes at 5000 or 6000. 

Salangor runs for 120 miles south of Perak, 
from lat. 3® 50' N. The mass of the population 
is Afalay, but the government was held by Bugis 
from Celebes. In ihe early part of the 19th 
century, it was more addicted to piracy than any 
other of the states of the Malay Peninsula. 

Until the earlier part of the 19th century, the 
Alalays on the E. and W. coasts of the Peninsula 
were largely piratical. 

llhio-Liuyga is the muno given to two groups 
of islands, the Rhio and Lingga, forming the Archi- 
pelago of innumerable islands and reefs stretching 
between Sumatra and Borneo, and which, till 
1824, were a part of the formerly powerful 
kingdom of Lingga, which extended over a great 
part of the Alalay Peninsula, and over the mari- 
time provinces on the east coast of Sumatra 
from Palembang to the territory of Siak. The 
Rhio group includes Bintang, Battam, Gallat, 
Bulan, Chumbol, Sugel. Durian (Dry on), Kariinon, 
and Segupong ; that of Lingga including Lingga, 
Sinkep, Timian and Roding, Saga and the Seven 
Isianas. On the cession from the Netherlands to 
tlic British Government of tlie Dutch possessions 
on tlic Malay Peninsula, Rhio (pronounccdBcc-ow) 
became of some imfiortancc. 

ANNAM, COCHIN-OHINA, KAMBOO^ lAOS, 

81AM. Around the borders of British India, 

in tho N.W., the N.E., S.E., and E., is an 
ethnical group, which contains tho Tibetans, the 
Nepal tribes, several nationalities of tho sub- 
llimalayun range, the Burmeses the Siimiese, the 
natives of Pegu, tho Kambogians, the Cochm- 
Chingse, and tho (i^hinesc, in populations which 
cover perhaps one-fifth of Asia. They have a 
general similarity, they are somewhat fair in com- 
plexion, with wliat are called Mongolian features. 
There are Christians, Aluhammadans, and shamaii- 
ists among their religious sects, but the Buddhist, 
Confucian, aud Taouist philosophies aro used as> 
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religious, oud almost all believe in tbe transinigra* 
tioi|, of Bou% towards a final absorption. The 
first migrants from the northern side of the 
Hiumlaya, now represented by the Annam, Kam- 
bogiauy Mon, and Laos tribes, appear to have been 
at a later period gradually pressed to the east- 
ward and southward by the Tibeto - Burman 
tribes. I 

The Mon^Annam or East Himalaic tribes occupv 
the territory bounded on the north by the left 
side of the valley of the Bralimaputra as far as 
the head of Assam, and a lino drawn thence east- 
wards along the range in which the Irawadi has 
its sources, and across the converging meridional 
chains, beyond to the most eastern, the Mangli, 
which separates the Kiang from the Mei-kong. 

On the south-east of Assam are numerous 
tribes, many of them subject to the Burmese. 
These belong to the Siamese or T'hai group, and 
are composed of the Siamese proper, tho KuamU, 
the Laos, and the Shan, who each speak a 
dialect of their own, none of which are like the 
Burmese. 

The Laos or Slian race speak a language which 
was primarily East Himalaic, like Mon, Kambogian, 
Anuam, and Fa-long. Like them, it was carried 
at some remote period into the Brahmaputra- 
Gaugetic province, and received some Dravidian 
roots. Subsequently it shared in the great 
eastern movement of the Himalaic dialects, from 
tho basin of the Ganges into that of the Irawadi, 
where it was intimately connected with some of 
the intrusive West Himalaic or Tibeto-Burman 
dialects. It was then pressed farther into the 
cast, into the basin of the Upper Mei-kong and 
Tonkin, and became tho language of Yunnan. 
During the Han dynasty, Chinese colonics begiin 
to occupy the valleys of Yunnan, and from that 
time the Laos language was exposed to tho 
infiuence of Chinese, and began to receive the 
modified form it possessed wlien the pressure of 
that great race on the older tribes of Yunnan 
caused the Laos people to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When they re-entered the basin 
of the Irawadi, they had acquired from their 
partially Chinese civilisation a 8upeik»rity over 
the Tibeto - Bunnan tribes of Northern Ultra- 
India, which made the Laos clans predominant 
along the central belt of Ultra-India from the 
Himalaya to the mouth of the Menam. 

The Shan or Shyan call themselves T’hi or 
T’hai, and occupy great part of Laos and Siam, 
and bordering districts of Burma. In personal 
appearance, customs, and languages, the Shan 
and Kaicu are but offshoots of the same stock.* 
Tho Laos, the Shan, and tlie people called A horn 
were originally the same, and once held Assam 
and Bhutan under their dominion, Assam, indeed, 
being a dialectal variation of Ahom. The Shan 
race swarm in numerous tribes over the countries 
stretching from the valleys between China and 
Tibet on the north, to the Gulf of Siam in the 
south, and if united would form the most formid- 
able state in Eastern Asia. They occupy all the 
territories between the Irawadi and the moun- 
tains of Annani. At Bhamo, to the nortli, cast, 
and south-east of which they arc numerous, the 
language of the Shan carrespouds with that of 
the Siamese. Their habits, mode of living, 
cultivation of the ground, correspond with those 
of the Khyen and Karen. People of the /T^hai 
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group have a suj^iior physical development, and 
resemble the Balinese. 

Perpetual aggressions and frequent conquests, 
extirpations of villages and migrations, mark the 
modem history of nearly all the Tibeto-Burman 
tribes, and of the different branches of the same 
tribe. In recent ages, the Laos have settled in 
the lands of the Singpbo, the Bodo, the Burman, 
the Peguau, the Kambogian, and the Malay, and 
have originated communities having no connec* 
tion with each other. The Singpho at a late 
period forced their way from Burma into Assam. 
The Bodo have occupied the country of the Mikir, 
and the Arung Angatni and Kuki have intruded 
on both. The same tribes also, separated into 
clans and villages, are permanently at war with 
each other ; Kuki fees from Kuki, Singpho from 
Singpho, Abor from Abqr. 

The Jifoji, called by the Barmans Ta-lam, 
and Peguans or Peguers by Europeans, long 
successfully contested with the Burmaiis the sway 
over the basin of the Irawadi. They were 
annexed to Burma in the middle of the I6th 
century, but again threw off the yoke in the 
beginning of the 18th century, and subjugated all 
Burma. Their range embraces the delta of the 
Salwin, where Moutama or Martaban was their 
cliief port. They long preceded the Siamese in 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and the languages of 
the Semang and Binua of the Mcday Peninsula 
retain deep traces of their ancient miiuence to 
the south. A colony is also found in the basin 
of the Menam. Before the great southern move* 
ment of the Laos, the Mon appear to have occu- 
pied that basin also, and to have marched and 
intermixed with the closely-allied Kambogians of 
the Lower Mei-kong. They seem to have been at 
one time the chief traders eastward of tiio Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Nicobar Islanders appear to have been an 
eajiy colony of the Mon race in its pure or more 
west Chinese and less Indian condition. They 
are flatter faced and more oblique eyed than the 
liakboiug and Mon, in this reseinbliug the more 
sequestered hill tribes of the Burman race. In 
some islands they have been 'much mixed with 
Malay colonists. Nicobar phonology is allied to 
that of the Selong and Semang. IVie entire 
population has been estimated at flOOO souls. 
They eat the pig, yam, and plantain. They 
dread evil spirits. Tliey bury the dead, and 
deposit with the body all the small articles of 
property of tlie deceased. They are monogainic, 
but divorce is frequent. 

Ka- Khyen . — In tho Irawadi and Mei-kong 
basins, there arc remnants of tribes strongly 
distinguished from tho predominant races, and 
tending, with the evidence of language, to sliow 
that the ethnic history of Ultra- India is very 
ancient, and has undergone repeated revolutions. 
One of the most remarkable is tho Ka-Khyen. 
T’hey are described as being in their appearance 
not Mongolian, and totally different from tho 
surrounding, races of Shan, Burmese, and Chinese. 

The Palong^ Pa-ou, or Ze-baing are partially 
subject to, and located to the east of, the Mo 
Meit (Mung Myit, Moung-m-ri), beyond tho 
Karcn-ni, and along the Chinese frontier, as far 
as the latitude of Bamo (Mang-mo). They are 
good carpenters, dyers, and blacksmiths. Their 
dhaor swords are exclusively used iu and around 
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Bamo. They apDroxiinato to the Shans, of whom fingers ; but the labouring classes from necessity 
they are probably an off^oot; they wear the wear them short. WiUi the women, the iiibw 
smne dress, and are Buddhist, but they have frock reaches below the knee, and the outer 
affinities with the Ka-Khyen. The Palong seem down to the ankles. When a Cochin-Chineae is 
to resemble the Annamese in some respects. in full dress, as when he makes visits or is engaged 

A race of the same name (Panong), but to in the performance of religious rites, he always 
which the Siamese apply the generic name of Ka wears over the frocks now mentioned a loose silk 
or Kha, inhabit the mountains of Laos, bordering gown reaching to the ankles. Both sexes wear 
on . Kambogia. They are a coarse and debased turbands, which are put on with much neatn^s ; 
variety of the Annam and the Kambogian type. and the form of this article of dress, which is 
Chong , — On the same side of the Mei-kong basin, always determinate, distinguishes the civil from 
but towards the sea, between lat. 11® and 12® N., the military order of public officers, 
a hill tribe called Chong preserve more of the Oochin-Ohina is the name given in Europe to 
ancient Australo • Tamilian character than the a kingdom occupied by an Annam people. The 
surrounding tribes. In the Chong, the hair, derivation of this European name is obscure, 
instead of being stiff or harsh, as in the Mongolian, Kachao is the name given by the Annam people 
Tibetan, and prevalent Lfltra-Indian and Malaya- to the capital of Tonkin ; and Cochin-China is 
Polynesian race, is comparatively soft, the known to the Malay navigators as Cutchi, but 
features are much more prominent, and the beard they give the same name to Cochin on the 
is fuller. Malabar coast. Cochin-China has probably been 

The Muong or Muang^ who inhabit the moun- so called from the alliteration or reduplication 
tains on the west of the Tonkinese province of so common with easterns, aided by the proximity 
Thank - Hoa - noi, and stretch into China, are of China, and may be derived from Kachao, the 
evidently an extension of the aboriginal or un- capital of Tonkin and China, so that Cochin-China 
civilised Laos of Yunnan. The name is the Laos may mean China - Cutchi. Cochin - China is 
term for town or village which is scattered over bounded on the west by the Laos country. It 
so large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yunnan, extends between lat. 10® and 11° to 18® N. The 
indicating the present limits of Laos in that laws and modes of punishment of the Cochin- 
province, Chinese are nearly the same as those of CJiiiia. 

The Annamese^ or Annamitic group of peoples Their language, termed the Annamite, is mono- 
inhabiting Cochin-China and Tonkin, are a section syllabic, and evidently derived from that of 
of the division to which the Chinese belong. The China. Their written language, indeed, is merely 
Chinese designate the Annam people Ngannam. borrowed in whole or in part from the Chinese, 
The Tonkinese call the Cochin-Chinese Kuang though the two languages have becom(i so differ- 
and Kekuang, names probably the same as Khyen ent that persons of the two nations cannot com- 
and Ka-Khyen. The Cochin - Chinese, on the municate either in reading or writing. Chinese, 
other hand, call the Tonkinese Kepak, however, is the learned language of Cochin-China, 

The Annamese group, amongst whom are the with the pronunciation of the Cochin-Chinese. 
Moy, are found in Cochin-China and Tonkin, The Annamite language, from its monosyllabic 
and two centuries before Christ the Chinese found character, presents but a small variety in tho 
the Annamese in possession of the basin of Sang sound of the words, and a great number of signi- 
Koi. The Annam race (comprehending under this fications, all indicated by the tone, are given to 
name both the Cochin - Chinese and Tonkinese, words 8})elled alike. The religion of the common 
for there is very little difference between them) people is the religion of Fo, which they call Phat; 
are fair, but are a short, squat, and ill-favoured but the people readily embrace Christianity. The 
people, with long arms and short legs. They are common language is spoken in Cochin-China, 
probably lower in stature than any people of Tonkin, Ciampa or Tsampa, Kambogia, Siam, 
Uentral ASia. Their limbs are strong and well and in Laos. 

formed, and they are active and hardy. In point The Moi or Ka-moif who occupy the broad 
of features they bear a nearer resemblance to tho expansion of the Annam chain towards Kambogia, 
Malay than to any other people ; their counten- and appear to extend northwards along these 
andes exhibit au air of cheerfulness and good- mountains, marching with the Laos people on 
humour. The women are, to a remarkable degree, the westward, are said to be black savages, with 
fairer and handsomer than the men, their hands, Negro features. The Kambogiaps style them 
arms, and feet are well formed, and the carriage Kha-men. They are the Kho-meu of Leyden 
even of the lower orders is graceful. The hair and the Kha-men of Gutzlaff. They are very 
of tho head is worn long, and put up in a black, and resemble in their features the Caffre. 
knot at the back of the head, as was practised by Knmnto arc the aborigines of Tonkin, and must 
tho Chinese before tho present fashion was im- not be confounded with the Annamese. 
posed upon them by the Manchu ; and tlie dress Kambogia, lying between Siam and Cochin- 
of both sexes is becoming ; it is the old costume China, contains about 1,000,000 people, of 
of China, before tho Chinese were compelled to whom four-fifths are the native Kho. ItconUins 
adopt tliat of the Manchu conquerors. Both sexes the four provinces, Potisat, Kampong huak, 
dress nearly alike. For the lower part of the Kampong, and Kampot Sou. Kambogia wim 
body, tho covering consists of a pair of loose anciently called Kamphucha. Ihe peome call 
trousera, secured at the wfdst by a sash. The themselves Khmer, and their country Sroe-Khmer, 
main portion of dress consists of two or more tho country of the Khmer. are cmled by 

loose frocks, reaching half-way down tho thigh, the Siamese, Kammen ; by tiie Cochm-Lhmes^ 
Its sleeves are loose, and with persons not com- Komen; by the Chinese, Tang-po-cna ; ima 
pellod to labour, they dangle a foot, or even a by the Malays, Kaiuboja. Kambogia is tlie 
foot and a lialf, beyond the extremities of the lower portion of the valley of the Mei-kong river. 
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Tlio ancient territory of the Kambo^na appears 
to have embraced all the conntry lying west and 
south of the river of Saigon, extending on the 
Gulf of Siam as far north as the twelfth degree 
of latitude, and in the interior at least to the 
fifteenth. The eastern part of their territory 
having been subjugated oy the Gochin-GhiticBC, 
and the western fully taken possession of by the 
Siamese, the latter, with the co-operation of the 
Kambogians under tlieir rule, have retaken Pen« 
noin-pen, on the great river Mei-kong, called by 
the Hurroese Meh-kwan-mit (Moor, p. 190), but 
which probably receives several names in its long 
course of 1500 miles, till it enters the sea by 
several branches. 

Sovereignty over the kingdom of Kambogia was 
claimed by Siam and G^hin-Ghina, and the 
Kambogian prince, unable to resist either of the 
sovereigns, paid tribute to both. The Govem- 
ineiit of Siam compelled the young princes of 
Kambogia to reside os hostages at Bankok. It is 
now under the protection of France, which has 
formed a colonial government over six provinces 
of Cochin-China, which were formerly part of 
the kingdom of Kambogia. The population of 
French Cochin-China, principally of Chinese 
descent, is about three millions. The provinces 
were obtained from the emperor of Annam by a 
treaty signed at Hue iu 1862. 

The whole of the coast from Kamas in Kam- 
bogia, quite up to what is called by the Siamese 
Lem Samme-saii, the Cape Liant of Europeans, 
is an uninterrupted archipelago of beautiful 
islands. The Kambogians who are subjects of 
Siam occupy the southern districts of the Mei- 
kong down to the frontiers of Cochin-China. 
The river of Kambogia is one of the largest in 
Asia. It folia into the sea by three mouths, 
between, the ninth and eleventh degrees. These 
three embouchures are known to European navi- 
gators by the names of the Western or Basak 
river, the Eeastern or centml branch, and the 
Northern or Japanese river. The first of these is 
the largest, and the more suitable for navigatioit, 
and is said to have from 14 to IB feet of water on 
the bar at its mouth at high-water or spring- 
tides. 

The capital was visited by a Madras ofiiccr in 
the year 1854, at which time the king, besides his 
four married wives, bad three hundred other 
women. The women of Kambogia shave their 
head, leaving only a short tuft of hair. They 
also blacken their teeth. The Kambogians speak 
a language distinct from those of all their neigh- 
bours; but ill physical form, manners, laws, 
religion, and state of civilisation, they bear a 
closer resemblance to the Siamese than to any 
other people. A few of its people have embraced 
Christiaiuty, 

In Kambogia, it is stated by a writer in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago that Buddha 
is there styled Samonacudom. But there prevails 
nmongdi them a pantheism, in which all nature is 
deified, but above all they place Buddha, and 
worship him daily. The Sa tra Tray ph urn and the 
Ba tra Papithuin are mentioned as two of their 
religious books. 

The Kho occupy the delta of the Mci-kong in 
Kambogia, between Siam and Cochin-China, 
Hio rciiiuining population being Chinese, Gochiu- 
Chiueaef Siamese, Malays, Portuguese, and mixed 


races. The Kho are the aborigines of Kambogia. 
Their language and that of the Mon in Pegu are 
said to be much more nearly allied to each other 
than to the Thai language, which is spoken in the 
intervening country. The Kho and Siamese 
lanpiages are mutually unintelligible. 

Champa is a narrow mountainous tract between 
Goebin-Ghina and Kambogia. The only part of 
the continent of Asia, the Malay reniusula 
excepted, in which the Malays have settled, and 
to which their lauguage has extended, is Kam- 
bogia. In that country they established the little 
iudependent principality called Champa, well 
known both in Malay and Javanese story. Both 
the Malays of the Peninsula and the Javanese 
appear to have carried on a commercial inter- 
course with Champa, and the same commerce 
still goes on between Champa and the British 
settlement of Singapore. The people are known 
in Kambogia as the Tsiam, and to the Annaniese 
as the Loi Thuan or Thieng. Colonel Y ulc says 
a number of them are settleil near the Great 
Ijake. 

The Maung Tltai or Siam people consist of the 
Siamese proper, the Khamti, the Laos, and the 
Shan. The valley of the Menain, throughout its 
whole course, is exclusively T’hai, and the T’hai 
attain their highest civilisation on the alluvial 
delta of their river. The old capital, Ayulhia, 
founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 for 
Bankok, lower down the river, and Siamese now 
dominate that part of the Peninsula which extends 
from the Siam Gulf to lat. 7° N. Kambogia, the 
Laos of the Lu country, Luang, Phra Bang, and 
Nan, aie also tributary to Siam. The Siamese are 
a Mongoloid race, as are those of Ava, Pegu, 
Kambogia, Cochin-China, and the Malays. The 
Siamese have large, straight faces, flat occiputs, 
lowness of the hairy sculp, comparatively small and 
I firm mouth, hard stariug eyes, and a grave expres- 
sion. The Siamese are physically superior to the 
natives of the Indian Archipelago, if we except 
j those of Bali ; indeed, the llalinesc and Siamese 
bear a striking resemblance to each other. Some 
natives of Siam attain a height about the middio 
size, and are generally well made; but their 
average height is 5 feet 3 inches. The hue of 
their skin is a shade darker than that of the 
Chinese, but they have fairer complexions than 
the Malays and Javanese. They are a busy, 
industrious, aud enterprising people, but vaiu, 
deceitful, aud cruel. T’hai is the native name of 
the Siamese, and their chief divisions are the 
Ljios, Shyan (Shan or Ahoni), and Khamti. 

Tiio Laoif nation are in the interior of Siam, 
and their language is a variety of that of the 
T’hai. Burma, Siam, and Tonkin received their 
first culture from India, along with Buddhism, 
and their ancient buildings all bear the stamp of 
Indian origin and Indian taste of a post- Christian 
age; Siam in recent times has added Chinese 
methods of icn])rovcment to the Indian ones ; 
while Tonkin mainly from China. De Carno 
mentions (p. 129) that at the close of the IHth 
century, when the king of Siam made himself 
master of Palembang oJi Urn Kambogia, he drove 
out all the inhabitants, and replaced iliem by 
others. Many foreigners. Chinese and Cochin- 
Chiiiese, reside in Siam, also Poiiuguese, French, 
Bdtislt, and Dutch. The Siamese marriage ap- 
' preaches more to a civil contract than to a 
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religious iiUtitution. The bridegrooms are from 
16 to ‘20 years of age, and the brides about 14 
years. In Siam polygamy and concubinage are 
allowed. There are four classes of wives recog- 
nised, the first being those received from royally. 
Relatives of the same blood do not intermarry. 
In Siam, the kings marry into their* own family, 
even with their own sisters and daughters. 

The wives of the Burmese and Siamese engage 
largely in business, take an active part in their 
husband's affairs, and enter into personid trans- 
actions. The wives of men of rank advise and 
issue orders ; those of humbler station make 
trading voyages in boats up the river on their 
own account and on that of their husbanda The 
women of Burma and Siam attend public festivals 
and theatrical representations. They go abroad 
on foot without ostentation or affectation. 

The dress of both men and women consists of 
a cloth wrapped round the waist, one end being 
brought between the legs and fastened behind, 
which gives this portion of their attire the appear- 
ance of a pair of trousers. In addition, women 
wear a cloth wrapped round the body, under the 
arms. Both men and women have the hair shaved 
from their heads, with the exception of a small 
round patch which is left between the crown 
and tiio forehead. This, being brushed up, is 
made to stand on end, which gives them a scared 
appearance. Paternal authority is strongly en- 
forced. 

The Chinese and Siamese have an annual 
ploughing festival. The Siamese kings formerly 
attended, and personally held the plough ; but in 
later years it is the duty of the Phonlnt’hep, or 
superintendent of the rice granaries, who proceeds 
in great pomp to a field beyond the town, where 
he ploughs ground sufficient to yield a crop of 
five measures of grain. On the second month he 
revisits the field, and stands on one foot for three 
solar hours, in invocation of the Devata. 

The Siamese and the Burmese Buddhists, 
though they avoid killing any creature for food, 
eat the fiesh of animals which other people have 
killed, as also that of creatures, cattle, and slicep 
that have died of disease. 

Slavery exists in Siam, but only war captives 
are kept ^tStli severity. Gambling in every form, 
us with the Chineso and Malay, is common, and 
cock-fighting, fish-fighting, cricket-fighting, and 
lotteries. 

Siamese appears by far the most widely spoken 
language of Ultra-India. It was at one time the 
lingua franca of Quedali, almost as much as the 
Malay, and even that wandering Negro tribe the 
Seinaiig spoke it in some places. It was also 
ciirreut in Assam and Yunnan, at the opposite 
extremities of Ultra- India. No dialect of the Thai 
is intelligible to a Burmese. The alphabets al^ 
differ, but on the whole the essentials of theii* 
civilisation are the same, the chief difference being 
ill the language. The Loos alphabet slightly 
differs from that of the Siamese proper, but, pr^- 
tically speaking, Uie language is sjiokcn with 
reinurkable uniformity over the whole T’hai area, 
and the Siamese proper, the l^aos, the Shan 
dialects, and the Khamti are one. From Assam 
to Bankok, the difference in the language is 
merely that of pronunciation. 

Pa!i is the sacreil litcratuni of the Siamese, and 
la called Puli, Bali, anti Pasa Makuta (Bhusha 


M^adha), the language of Magadba. The Ula- 
pom or priests are enormously disproportioiied 
to the rest of the inhabitants. In l^nlcok alone 
their numbers exceed 30,000. The Pheek’ho, or 
priests of Siam, are taken from the mass of the 
people. They can revert to the laity at pleasure. 

With the richer classes, the body, after the 
bowels have been extracted, is laid in a wooden 
coffin, externally lacquered and gilt, and this is 
placed for some days on a high table. In the 
meantime the priests light up tapers, burn per- 
fumes under the coffin, and chant funeral hymns 
at night. A procession of relatives and friends, 
dressed in white and covered with white veils, 
follow the corpse. Beside it are borne figqres of 
various animals or singularly -shaped monsten 
carved out of bamboo, and the accompanying 
talapoins exclaim, ' We must all die, we are all 
mortal!' The mourners attest their sorrow by 
their tears, and often hire women for the express 
purpose. The body is then taken from the coffin 
and placed naked on the pile, which is set fire to, 
and the remains are scorched. The body is then 
replaced in the coffin, and deposited under one of 
the pyramids erected about the temple. Graves 
are held sacred among the Siamese, and their 
violation is considered as a heinous offence. The 
bodies of persons killed by accident, by lightning, 
the still-born, those who die in child-birth or 
from small-pox, and suicides, are either thrown 
into the water or exposed to the beasts of prey. 
When a person dies absent from home, his heir 
writes his name and age on slips of paper, and 
burns them along with an effigy or a portrait of 
the deceased. 

Zimmay, also written Chnng-mai and Xieng- 
. mai, is due north of Siam proper, qn the Menam 
river, between lat. 19° and 23° N. It is tributary 
to Siam. Its capital has a population of 50,000. 
The Laos form the humbler population. The 
Miaotse or Miautsi arc said to belong to the T’hai 
group. 

The monnlain races in Siam are the Kariang, 
the Lawa, the Ka, and. the Chong. 

The Kariang inhabit the mountains on the 
N.W. frontier of Siam, ns far as lat. 20° N. 

The Lawa dwell in the same mountaiu range, 
but to the S. of the Kariang. 

The Ka arc in the m'nge of inountnins between 
the valleys of the Menam and Mei-kong. The Ka 
and the Chong (the *Gueo of the Portuguese) aie 
rude tribes, elephant hunters. 

Chong are a hill tribe on the side of the Mei-koiig 
basin, but towards the sea, between lat. 11^° aiul 
13° N., in the hilly region at the N.E. angle of 
the Gulf of Siam. They preserve more of the 
Auatralo - Tamilian character than any of the 
neighbouring tribes. Their hair, instead of being 
stiff or bars!) ns in the Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
prevalent Ultra-Indian and Maluya-Polyuesiati 
race, is comparatively soft, the features uie much 
more prominent, and the beard is fuller. 

Luang Praban, Sion-kaii, Muoiig-Naii arc also 
tributary to Siam. The last named is probably 
Muang lioon, a small state 8.E. of Zimmay ; and 
Muang Phre Bang, on the Mci-kong, is a larger 
state which iieknowletlges the supremacy of Siam. 

EASTERN ASIA and its inhabitants have received 
the attention of niuuy eiiiiiieut etlinologists,— • 
Bennett, Bikmorc, Burns, Crawfurd, Earl, Keane, 
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JEgor, Giglioli, Hogendorp, Logim, Lub- 

bock, Huxley, Mac^illiTray, De Marne, Marsden, 
Moor, Newbold, Norris, Peschel, Raffles, St. John, 
Temminck, and Wallace^— -almost all of whom 
have resided there, some of them for long terms 
of years. The names which they applied to thU 
region have been based partly on geographic, 
partly on ethnic, grounds; the more generally 
accepted being— 

Indonesia^ or the Indo-Pacifio insular region. 

Metanesia^ comprising New Guinea, Austialia, 
and all the eastern Papuan islands. 

Micronma is all tlie islands between Melanesia 
and the Loo-Ghoo and Japanese chain. 

Po^petta, all the islands of the Pacific to the 
east of Micronesia and Melanesia, as far as Easter 
Island. 

PoEpttaneria baa been occasionally nsed to 
distingaish the northern Melanesian islands, in- 
habited chiefly by spiral-haired races. 

Oceanica iiioludes all tlie Indo-Pacific islands. 

Asianesia is a comprehensive term, including 
the S.E. insular region, viz. Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. 

The region embraced by these terms extends 
through 80 degrees of longitude and 80 degrees 
of latitude, from lat 40^ N. to 40° S., and long. 
100° to 180° E. ; and Behm and Wagner’s 
enumeration for 1881 give as under : — 



Square 

kilometres. 

Population. 

China, viz. — 



China proper, 

China Tributariei — Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Tibet, 
Zangaria, East Turkeetan, 

4,024,090 

300,000,000 

7,031,074 

21,180,000 

Total, 

11,555,704 

371.200,000 

Corea, ..... 

230,784 

8,000,000? 

Jaiian and its Dependencies 
(Kuriles, liOO-Ohoo, Benin 

Islands) 

382,447 

30,357,212 

Himalaya States (Nepal, 

Bhutan, eta.). 

234,000 

3,300,000 

Bunns, British, 

229,351 

3,707,040 

Burma, Native, 

457,000 

4,000,000 

Manipur, .... 

19,075 

12ii,000 

5.750.000 

Siam, 

72(i.850 

Annam, 

140,r)00, 21,000,000 

French Cochin-China, 

59,450; 1,. 597, 013 

Cambodia, 

83.801! 890,000 

Malacca Peninsula, Independ- 



ent States, .... 

81,500 

;ioo,ooo 

Straits Settlements, British, . 

3,712 3‘K).000 

Andamans, 

0,497 

14,500 

Nioobars, .... 

1,772 

1,093,757 

5,000 

Suiida Islands and Molucctw, . 

28,807,000 

l*biliiipine Islands, . 
l>utcn Possessions, including 
New Guinea and tho Papuan 

290,182 

(•,:H)0,dl)0 

Islands, .... 

1,402,400 

27,1M»‘2,000 

North Borneo, British, . 

07,000 

1.50,000 

Australasia, vis. — 

New South Wales, 


751,408 

Victoria, .... 


tJ2,340 

Queeiislttiul, 


213,525 

j^iuth Austtalia, . 


279,805 

West Australia, . 


31,000 

Tasmania 


115,7(» 

New Zealand, .... 


489,953 

New Guinea, .... 

785,302 

New Guinea — Neighbouring i 

I 000,000 

Islnnds, , . • 

22,594 


Deeanie islands, viz. the Society Islands (Tahiti, 
Moorca, etc.), Tiia-^motu group, Gambicr^ group, 
eW.— 
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Square 

kilometres. 

Population. 

Fiji, 


121,884 

Melanesia, .... 

1^866 

617,000 

Polynesia, .... 

9,791 

121,600 

Sandwich Islands, . 

17,008 

67,985 

Micronesia, • « • . 

S,0M 

91,600 


The Eastern Archipelago lies entirely within the 
tropics. It overspreads an area from lat. 10° S. 
to 10° N. of the equator, and forty-five degrees of 
longitude (95° to 140° E.), measuring upwards of 
40(K) miles from east to west, and about 1300 miles 
from north to south. Three of tlie islands, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and New Guinea, are larger than Great 
Britain ; Java, Lu^on, and Celebes are about the 
size of Ireland. The region here indicated is 
known usually as the Archipelago, also the 
Eastern and the Malay Archipelago. This Archi- 
pelago is mai’kcd by a chain of active and extinct 
volcanoes through the whole length of Sumatra 
and Java, and thence by the islands of Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, the Seryatty islands, 
Banda, Amboyna, Batchian, Makian, Tidore, 
Ternate, and Gilolo to Morty Island. Here the 
belt is broken and shifted 200 miles to the w^est, 
to North Celebes, from which it passes on to Siau 
and Sanguir, to the Philippine Islands, along ^e 
eastern side of which it continues in a curving 
line to their northern extremity. From the ex- 
treme eastern bend of this belt at Banda, for 1000 
miles, to the north-east coast of New Guinea, is a 
non-volcanic district. But there, on the north-east 
coast of New Guinea, another volcanic belt can be 
traced through New Britain, New Ireland, and 
the Solomon Islands to the farthest eastern limits 
of the Archipelago. The united length of these 
volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width about 50 
miles ; but for about 200 miles on either side of 
them, evidences of subterranean action are to be 
seen in recently elevated coral rock or in the 
barrier coral reefs, which indicate recent sub* 
mergence. 

Five European powers, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, France, and Britain, have sought dominion 
in the Archipelago. Portugal has now only 
Macao and the Dilly settlement in Timor. France 
is directing her attention to Annam tiud Tonkin 
on the mainland. Great Britain claims possession^ 
including Hong Kong, of 1400 square miles; 
Holland, 000,000 square miles, and rules over 
20,000,000 of Asiatics ; and Spain, 116,000 
square miles, with eight millions of Asiatic 
subjects. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in the middle of the 
niuetcenth century (1855), made known to geo- 
gra[)hors that a continuous submarine bonk 
sire idles out from the Malay and Siamese penin- 
! sulus, embracing Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and as far 
UK the i^hilippiucB. It extends all along the east 
side of Asia, from lat. 8° S. to 6° N., 1200 miles 
from N. to S. and 1500 from E. to W. The 
Bduiidings in this vast area are all under 100 
fathoms, but the greater part from the Gulf of 
Siam to Sumatra and Java is under ^ fathoms. 
East of this succeeds the seas of the Straits of 
I Macassar and I^ombok, more than 100 fathoms 
I deep. Then begins auotlier bank which unitos 
I New Guinea and other Papuan islands^ the 
Celebes, the Timor group, tlie Moluccas, as far as 
Am Islands, Myaol, and Waigiou, with Austridia. 
4 
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Jt is now the opinion of naturalistt that the 
Asiatic contment once included Ja?a, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, probablj also at an earlier period the 
Philippine Islands ; also that the Australian con- 
tinent included the Timor group, the Celebes, 
the Moluccas, and the Papuan luand, and that 
the islands of the Asiatio difiaion on the on^ 
hand, and those of the Australian on the oybier, 
hare been disrupted from their original continents 
bj the violence of their respectiTe volcanoes ; that 
the phenomena of volcanic aetbn have been all of 
comparatively recent occurrence, and have not 
wholly obliterated the traces of *the ancieot distri- 
bution of land and water. 

These views have been arrived at from the fact 
that the natural productions of the Asiatic iriands 
and those of the Australian islands vridely differ. 
The elephant and twir of Sumatra and Borneo, 
the rhinoceros of Sumatra and Java, the wild 
cattle of Java and Borneo, belo^ to the same 
genera which inhabit part of Anthem Asia. 
Similarly with the birds and insects, every family 
and almost every genus found on any of ihe 
Asiatic islands occurs also on the Asiatic main- 
land, and in a great many instances even the 
species are identical. 

On the other hand, neither Australia nor the 
Australo-Malay islands have ape or monkey, cat 
or tiger, no wolves, no h^nas, no bears, no 
elephants, horses, sheep, deer, or oxen. But 
Australia and the Austruo-Malay islands have the 
opossum and the wombat; and the kangaroo, 
long supposed to be peculiar to Australia, is found 
both in the Aru Islands and in the southern part 
of New Ouiuea. 

The Asiatic division has woodpeckers, pheasants, 
barbets, and fruit thrushes, but no cockatoos or 
brush'tongued lories. Australia and the Australo- 
Malay islands have none of the former, but are 
the natural home of the latter. 

Lastly, Mr. A. K. Wallace formed the opinion 
that all the peoples of the various islands can be 
grouped either with the Malay or the Papuan, 
two races differing in their physical, mental, and 
moral characters. In this view he carries out Mr. 
Karl's idea, and he is of opinion that a line can be 
drawn which shall so divide the islands as to in- 
dicate the one-half which truly belong to Asia, 
while the other with no less certainty is allied to 
Australia, and he designates these respectively 
the Indo - Malayan and tlip Austro - Malayan 
divisions of the Archipelago. 

'i'ho races occupying the islands, speaking 
broadly, are Malays or Papuans ; but Mr. A. 
H. Keane has classed them as Malays, Molucca- 
Malays, Malayo-Papuans, and Papuans, as under : — 
i. The Asiatic Miday Islands 
Group 1. The Indo-MsUy lalauds, vis. Sumatra, Java, 
and bomco, with M^y iuhabitants. 

ii. The Australo-Malay Islands. 

Ciroup 2. The Timor Itlandu, vis. Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Flot-ca, aii<l Timor, with Malayo-rapuaus. 

(houp 3. Celebes, Sulu Islands, and Bouton, wiUi 
Malay iiilinbitsnts. 

Group 4. ThoMuiuccas, with Moluocn-Malayi in Bouru, 
Oenim, Batehian, Qilolo, Morty, Ternate, Tidorc. 
Makian, Kaioa, Amboyna, Banda, Uoram, and 
Matnbello. 

Group 5. The Papuan Islands, New Guinea or Papua, 
Ai*u Islands, ke Islands, Mysol, Salwatiy, Waiipuu, 
and others. 


recognises four distinct stocks, —one of varioua 
shades of brown, and three of a diatinctiy dark 
ty^, physically d^erent, speaking languages 
which belong to radically distinot linguistic typeii 
while the varieties of the brown stock are one in 
speech fmd physique. The three dark races are 
the Austral of Australia, the Negrito, and the 
Papuan. 

The Negrito occur in Lu^on and other of the 
Philippine Islands, the interior of Malacca, and 
the Andamans. Those in the Philippinea are the 
Aetas, Altaa, or lias of Spanish writers, a term in 
Tagala meaning black, the same as the Malay 




hetam. 


Those of the Andamans are the 


Minoopi, and those in the Malay Peninsulaare the 
Semang and Bila. The Papuans, another of the 


black type, Papua, from Malay papuwah, 

meaning curly, have also been called Melaneuans, 
They are found in a pure state, or mixed with 
other races, in all the ialandB stretching from about 
the meridian of Flores eastwards to Fiji. They 
have sometimes been called Alfuro and Haraf<wa| 
which some writers apply to heathen, t.r. the non- 
Muhammadan and non - ChristiaQ tribes inter- 
spersed in Bouro, Cerain, Flores, Gilolo, and simply 
means non-Muhammadan. 

Malayo-Polyneaian, Indo-Pacific, Micronesian, 
and Maori aro names which have been applied 
to the three types of the brown races ; but Mr. 
Keane prefers that of Malay for the western 
branch, Micronesian for the north-western mup, 
and Maori or Polynesian for the, large brown 
races of the Eastern Archipelagoes. He says 
that the Papuans are pure only in the interior 
and western parts of New Guinea, Aru, Waigiou, 
Salwatty, and other islands. On the N. coast 
of Australia, they are mixed with the Austral 
I stock. 

I In the Admiralty, New Britain, and all the 
I Archipelagoes from New Guinea east to Fiji, thev 
I form the basis of the population intermingm with 
I the Maori race. These are Maori-Papuans. In 
i the Indian Archipelago, from Timor Laut west- 
wards to Flores inclusive, they are blended with 
Malayan elements. These are Malayo-Papuans. 
New Guinea, he aays, has at least two, but pro- 
bably three tribes, vis. Pimuan, Negrito, and 
Maori, but the presence of Maori there needs 
confirmation. 

The races and their varieties present marked 
differences in their physical formation, even as to 
the mere heights, as wUl be seen by their measure- 
niAits in millimetres, aa under 


Hottentots, . 
IVigala. . . . 
Japanese, . . 
Amboynosc, 
Jews, . . . 
Ziiigtvni, . . . 
Australians, . 
Siamese, . . 

Madurese, . . 
South Cbiucsc, 
Nicoburians, . 
Boumaniaua, . 
SunduncBC, . . 

Javanese, , . 

Magyar, . . . 
Bugis, . . . 
Korth Sclavea, 


. 128G 
. 15G2 
. 1500 
. 1504 
. 1500 
. 1000 
. 1017 
. 1022 
. 1028 
. 1030 
. 1031 
. 1043 
. 1040 
. 1057 

. \m 
. 1001 
. 1071 


North Chinese, . . 1076 
Congo Negroes, . . 1070 
KngTish'Irish, . . . 1090 
Saudwioh Isuuiders,. 1700 

Kanaka, 1700 

Scotch 1708 

Kafirs, 1758 

Maori, 1757 

Danes, 1085 

Swedes, 1700 

Norwtigiaos, . . . 1728 

Gemiiius, .... 16^ 

Frencl), 1007 

Italians 1008 

Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, ..... 1058 


Uf dark and brown typos, Mr. Keane (p. 693) 


Ntyrito.—Tho Malay rncc. io atoture, are inter. 
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mediate between the Papuan and the Negrito. The their usual occupations during the dax, and for 
Papuan are taller than toe Malay, but the Negrito their rest at night ; several larse mats, which are 
are about 4 feet 6 inches or 4 feet 8 inches, or 8 rolled up in the day time, form its principal 
inches shorter than the Malays. The Negrito nose furniture ; their fore parts contain a small chestf 
is small, flattened, or turned up at the apex, in which they preserve their articles of value, 
while the Papuan nose is large and prominent. During the night, and in bad weather, the vessel 
with the apex prolonged downwards. The Negrito is covered by a light mat (or kajang), which, when 
hair is the same as that of the Papuan and also of not in use, is foldki over the posterior part The 
the African. The Negrito of the Philippines, the furniture of each prahu is very simple. One 
Semang and Bila of the Malay Peninsula, and the harpoon with a shirting point, and a spear*like 
Minoopi of the Andamans, agree with each other, implement for searching for crabs in the sand, some 
The Negrito are living in liU^on, Negros, Pansy, empty cocoanut shells, with oar and paddles in 
Mindoro, and Mindanao to the number of 25,000, proportbu to the size of the vessels, are always 
but are also in Palawan and Formosa. They are found ; besides these, a drum and a comb of un- 
small in stature, but well made. common size ; most prahus carry a favourite oat. 

Of the Malay race, there are three broad ethnic A number of long wooden lances, as their common 
divisions, viz. the Orang Malayu, the Orang Laut, weapon of defence, are always placed in con- 
aud the Orang Bioua. spicuous parts. These they wield with rouph 

The Orang Malayu are civilised communities in dexterity. The larger prahus (especially those 
Sumatra, Malacca, Borneo, etc., are all Muham- intended for warlike purposes) are provided with 
madans, and speak High Malay, with a literature rantakkas, firelocks, spears, and Malay cutlasses, 
written in the Arabic character. Each prahu carries a large sail. The day is 

The Orang Laui^ literally sea people, are known spent in small excursions on the ocean ; at night 
as the Baju Laut of Celebes; and Mr. Keane Bup« tne vessels are anchored near the shore or fixed 
poses them to be akin to the Lamm of Borneo to a pole. Smaller vessels are generally drawn 
and lllanos of Mindanao. They live in their boats upon the beach. When opportunities allow, they 
on the water, engaged in fishing and addicted to seek the shelter of small bays or the outlets of 
piracy, or, as De Barros says, * Cujo officio he rivers. They often subsist for many days, success - 
rubar ejpescar.* ively on fish, crabs, oysters, or mussels, which 

The Orang Binua^ or men of the soil, known they consume indiscriminately, but they are ex- 
also as Orang-Utan or wild men, as Orang Gunong traordioarily fond of vegetable food, and when- 
or hillmen, likewise as Orang Darat or landsmen, ever they have an opportunity all of them devour 
are wild, savage, and unlettered tribes of the double the quantity of rice that will suffice another 
interior of Malacca, parts of Sumatra, Rhio- Malay. The places they occupy or have lately 
Lingg&i ftiid other iuands in the Straits of visited arc easily known by the remnants of fish, 
Mal^ca. They speak in rude but pure Malay by piles of shells, etc., and are also indicated at a 
dialects, ' are in numerous tribes, with names great distance by a nauseous odour. GlcanUneBs 
given from the rivers and the districts they is by no means one of their qualities ; they are 
occupy. rarely exempt from eruptions on the skin, and 

The Malay language proper, wherever current they complain of diseases of the bowels, 
in the Archipelago, is spoken with remarkable They spend their time chiefly in fishing or in 
uniformity; and that spoken even by the ruder prcpaimg fishing-tackle of various kiuds. The 
uncivilised tribes in Malacca and Sumatra, known preparation and arrangement of the leaves of a 
as the Low Malay, does not differ from the High species of pandanus for sails is the business of the 
or Literary Malay. females. Tlioso who have attached themselves to 

Malay proper is vernacular in Malacca, in a a particular spot sell and barter dried fish, trepang, 
largo part of Sumatra, in the islands of Billiton, agar-agar. In the year 1825 the Carimon Islands 
Baiica, Panjor, Penang, Singapore, Rhio-Lingga. (Krimun) were occupied by Orang Laut, who 
Bimda, in parts of the Moluccas and Timor, and .plundered when they could do it with impunity, 
generally round the coast of Borneo. rhe Carimons, from their central position, were a 

Orang LauL — The custom of living on the favourite haunt of pirates, *and the strait separate 
water is common in various parts of Southern ing the two islands was seldom without some of 
Asia ; it is in some countries occasioned by neoessi ty. their boats. 

But the people who are called liayats on Banca Sumatra is between 128,500 and 140,000 
and in the neighbouring seas, adopt it by choice, square miles in area. Its inhabitants have been 
and preserve it in situations which would afforrl a estimated at from 2 to 4^ millions. Among the 
more comfortable mode of life, lliey are pro- people of the Archipelago generally, the island is 
bably dispersed through all the countries where the icnown as Pulo Purichu, also Pulo Indalas ; the 
Malay language is current. They always formed Javanese term it Tana-Palembang, the land of 
part of the subjects of the Malay princes during Palcinbang. The origin of tiie term Sumatra is 
iheir proroerity at Malacca and afterwards at unknown. The Malay races proper occupy about 
Johore. Those of them who have preserved their half the area of the is)and.« Their chief tribes are 
manners pure, dwell in small prahus, which carry the Xorinchi, the Orang Rawa, Orang Palembang, 
their possessions and families. These of the Rcjang, Serawi, Lainpong, Batta, the Orang 
size and class of the vessels distinguished among Kubu or Orang Lubu. Marsden mentioned tbo 
the Malays by the name of prahu kakap, probably Oraiig Gugu, and in* the southern belt the Orang 
from their supposed resemDisiicc to a fisli of the Abung, described as a head-hunting race, 
same name iu their form and motion ; they arc Excepting Monangkabau, the whole ooaat of 
equally adapted to rowing and sailing. Their Sumatra is nominally under five sovereignties, viz. 
after part is the kitchen, and here a small stove is Palembang, Jambi, Indragiri, Siak, and Aoheon. 
permanently fixed ; the central space serves for ^Menangkabau province is the plateau in Uie in- 
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terior, north of the town of PadAiig. Pnlcmbang 12th to the close of the 15th century, it was 
ia nearly all Muhammadan. ruled by sovereigns professing the Hindu religion, 

The Achi or Achinese are the most civilised, and many architectural remains are to bo seen 
and through them Muhammadanism, with such throughout the island. In 1478, the Majo Paint 
arts and civilisation as accompanied it, were dynasty was overthrown by the Arabs. Subsc- 
dircctly or indirectly communicated to the other quently, in 1511, the Portuguese reached Java, 
islands in the Archipelago. They arc supposed to followed a century later, 1605, by the Dutch, wiio 
be a mixture of the Batta and Malav with the since 1609 have partially occupied it, except for 
Arab, and with the Chulia natives of the west of the years 1811 tol816, when the British captured 
India. During the latter half of the 17th century, it. In 1880, Java and Madura had an area of 
four queens reigned in succession over Acheen. 23807 geographical square miles, with a popula- 
The Batta are partly under the Dutch, partly tion of 19,797,077 inhabitants, viz. — 
independent, and the latter continue cannibals. JavimeRo, . . 19,542,8:15 Europeans, . . . S3jo3 
They do not allow marriages between people of Olunese, . . . 20<5,915 Others, .... 3,092 

the same clan, Arabs, .... 10,528 

In Sumatra there were formerly three perfectly The Javanese arc a Mongoloid race, with mild, 
distinct kinds of marriage, — the J ugur, in which placid, prepossessing features, and lank hair, 
the man purchased the woman ; the Anibel-aiiak, They arc taller than the Bugis. Their limbs arc 
in which the woman purchased the man ; and the slender, and wrists and ankles small, and the 
Semando, in which they joined on terms of colour of their skin is yellow. They are enthusiast- 
equality. In the Ambel-anak marriage, the father ically fond of poetry, and have a delicate ear for 
of a virgin makes choice of some young man for music. 

her husband, generally from an inferior family. Until the middle of the 1 9th century there was 
which renounces all further right to or interest a remnant of an aboriginal race in the Tenggcr 
in him, and he is taken into the house of his mountains following Hinduism, and the Kalang 
father-in-law, who kills a buffalo on the occasion, and Bedui are hill and forest tribes. The Arabs 
and receives twenty dollars from his son’s rela- are religious teachers, the Bugis arc settled on 
tions. After this, the buruk baik’nia (the good the sca-coasta. In the western part of the island, 
and bad of him) is invested in the wife’s family, the Malays speak the Sunda language, but the 
If he murder or rob, they pay the bangun or bulk of the people speak Javanese, which has a 
the fine. If he be murdered, they receive the high and low dialect, with many Sanskrit words, 
bangun. They are liable to any debts ho may Madura is separated from Java Island by a strait 
contract in marriage, those prior to it remaining not more than a mile wide. Many of the Madureao 
with his parents. He lives in the family in a state have settled on Java. The people are of martial 
between that of a son and a debtor. He partakes tendencies, but victims of cruel and degrading 
as a son of what the house affonls, but has no superstitions. Its population is 810,135, of 
property in himself. His rice plantation, the whom 3932 are Chinese, 1516 Arabs, and 509 
produce of his pepper garden, with everything Europeans. 

that be can gain or earn, belongs to the family. Bali Island is immediately to Hie east of 
He is liable to be divorced at their pleasure, and Java, of which it looks like a continuation. In 
though he has children, must leave all, and return parts of Java, in l.iombok, in parts of Sumatra, 
naked as he came. amongst the Dyak of Borneo, and the Philippine 

A Sumatran scrupulously abstains from pro- islanders, there are remains and customs indicative 
nouncing bis own name, merely as a punctilio in of a Hindu origin ; but in Bali, since a.d. 1478, 
manners. It occasions him infinite embarrassment the entire population, amounting to about one 
when a stranger, unacquainted with their customs, million, profess the Hindu religion, and the 
requires it of him. As soon as he recovers from burning of widows amongst them is carried to 
his confusiotl, be solicits the interposition of his an extent never known even in continental India, 
neighbour. He is never addressed, except in the The slaves of a great man are also consumed 
case of a superior dictating to his dependent, in upon his funeral pile ; and when the immense 
the second jmrson, but always in the third, using annual loss of life pr^uced by these frightful 
bis name or title instead of the pronoun ; and practices is considered, it is surprising that the 
when theee are unknown, a general title of respect island possesses so large a popnlatioD. They are 
Is sabstitttted, and they say, for instance, ^ Apa faiyer in complexion, stoutei^ in frame, and more 
orang kaya punia soka,’ * What is his honour’s energetic in their dispositions, than the Javanese, 
pleasure?* lor * What is your or your honour’s and in appearance and dress bear a great resem- 
ideasure?* When ignominious persons are spoken blance to the natives of Siam. The Balinese 
to, use is made oi the personal pronoun kau (a entertain a great aversion to a maritime life, and 
contraction of angkau), particularly expressive of are more rarely to be met with at the European 
contempt ports Uian the* natives of the other islandB to the 

Peqpfe of rank allow their finger nails to grow eastward. Bali women, like the Burmese, attend 
to a great length. BCth sexes file their teeth, and to the selling of goods and merchandise, 
blsolm them with the empyreumatic oil of the Women Me precedence, not only by custom, 
coeoannt shell. The Lampong women have their but by law ; if unmarried, abiding to the rank 
teeth rubbed down even ndth their gums. Others of their fathers, and if married, according to the 
have them fanned into points, or have the ends rank of their husbands. The men are indolent, 
rubbed off end the stumps b]s<dceoecL Their and abstain from labour, and men of all ranks 
diisfi somtimes set their teeth in gold, by cssiDg receive great assistance in their honaeholds, a^ 
the gums with a she at hing of that metsL in oonduettug their public duties, from the uull, 

jSm to mippoMMl to bJe li«! euly intereonne aetiri^, u/»«Ion> intdligenc. of ^ irirn. 
with iMHtiwliDg down the Red Seik Fromtiie The &Ilneee abduot their intended peitnen, 
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running awny with them into the woods, where 
they remain concealed until the friends of the 
young man are able to compensate the family of 
the girl, when they return and live together as 
man and wife. The amount paid ranges from 
Rs. 100 to 200, 20 per cent, of which falls to the 
king. The language of Bali is of the same family 
as the Javanese, from which, however, it differs 
in its terminations. The court language (Bhaslia 
Dalam), the ancient Kawi, is spoken by the king. 
There is an active volcano in the island, and 
earthquakes occur from time to time. 

Banca Island in its interior has a hill race or 
Orang Gunong, but its littoral is occupied by 
cultivators, ainl around the coasts a maritime 
people, the Orang Laut, dwell in their prahu 
boats. These arc similar in their habits to the 
Baju Laut of Borneo and Celebes. They subsist 
entirely by Ashing. This island abounds in tin, 
and many Chinese have been working the mines. 

Borneo is the principal island of the Sunda 
group. After Australia, it is the largest island on 
the globe, as large as France and England com- 
bined. Stein estimated it at 210,107, and the 
Penny Magazine at 286,000 square miles, with 3 
to 4 millions as its population. Its many tribes 
take their tribal names from the river basins or 
the districts they inhabit, and thus we have the 
Dyak clans, Orang Duson, and the Orang Sampit 
from these rivers ; and in the north of the island 
are the Sarebu Dyaks, Sakarran, Lundu, Sibnuw, 
established on the rivers which bear these names. 
Other rivers are the Borneo, Banjarmassin, Paasir, 
Coti, Pontiannk, and Sambas. 

The better known tribes arc Malay, Suluk, 
Baju, Balagnini, Dusun or Duson, Illanun, 
Kadayan, Bisaya, Murut, Kalamut, Tutung, 
Kyajao, Kayan, Dyak, Tatao, Kanawit, and 
Mclando. The sea-coast has tribes totally uncon- 
nected with each other, each with its own manners 
and customs, and governed by its own laws. 
The west is occupi^ by Malays and Chinese; 
the north-west by the half-caste descendants of 
the Muhammadans of Western India ; the north 
by the Cochin - Chinese ; the north-east by 
Sulu ; and the east and south coasts by the Bugis 
tribes of Celebes. There are, besides, numerous 
seafaring trills, who live in prahus in islands 
near the coast ; amongst others, the Lanun from 
Magindanao, and the Orang Baju and Orang 
Tidong, source unknown. 

Since a.d. 1244, Malays from Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Java have been settled along the coast. On 
the east coast there is a great admixture of Bugfs 
blood. All the rajas and principal men are Bugis, 
or have Bugis relatives in Celebes, and there are 
also many Bugis in the Western Residency. The 
greater part of the coast is dotted, rather than 
peeled, with Malay settlements. 

'nie Dyak inhabit thatched bamboo houses, 
erected on piles 18 or 20 feet high, those be- 
longing to each family or petty tribe being joined 
together by means of a stage or verandah running 
along the front, and reached by ladders, which 
are putted up at night Many of the smaller 
villages are oefendeii by stockades. The Jang- 
kang Dyaks dwelling on the Sakiam, a branch 
of Ihe Sadong river, are said to be cannibals. 
The men of this tribe Ale down their teeth to a 
point, like *the teeth of a saw. Until af^cr the 
middle of the 19th century, the Dyak tribes were 
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constantly at war with each other, making forays 
for heads, which they suspended in their houses. 
A man could not marry until he procured a hearl, 
and distant voyages and every stratagem were 
adopted to obtain these. 

Tno Kyan, a powerful tribe, about 100,000 in 
number, occupy the country from the south of 
the kingdom of Brunei, right away into the 
interior. They are the most martial tribe in 
Borneo, Aerce, hot-blooded, and reckless of life. 
Tlio Kyan have eleven tributary clans, several of 
whom, both men and women, tattoo. The Kyan 
and the Idaan or Murut are said to be addicted 
to human sacriAce ; and they arrange skulls about 
the houses. 

Mr. Burbidge (Gardens of the Sun) has given 
the latest and best account of the present state 
of the inhabitants. He tells us that the Kadyans 
arc a peaceable and well-disposed tribe of ab- 
originals, who, living along the coast near to the 
capital, have mixed a good deal with the Malays, 
and speak their language. Some of the older 
and more intelligent men of this tribe are well 
acquainted with the Murut, Duson, and the Brunei 
dialects. Although the Katlyan people are nomin- 
ally Muhammadans, their women enjoy the greatest 
freedom, and are never secluded, as is the custom 
of the Malays of the coast ; indeed, many Kadyan 
houses consist of one very large room only, there 
being no private apartments of any kind. This 
is a rather singular trait of these people, since 
even the Murut aftd the Duson have one side of 
their houses partitioned off so as to allow of a 
separate private room for each family. 

The Dmon villagers keep bees and export wax 
in quantity, and most of the tribes collect the 
varied natural products of the sea or of the 
forest in their respective districts. 

The pliysique of the inland tribes, especially 
of the Dyak, Kadyan, and Murut, is superior to 
that of the Malays. 

Murut women, whether in boats or aAcld, 
appear to be as active as the men. Their hair 
is often very gracefully wreathed up with a string 
of red or amber-coloured beads, sometimes with 
a strip of the pale-yellow nipa leaf in its young 
state, and the colour contrast is then ^ery effect- 
ive. In Borneo and elsewhere in the Malayan 
islands, Orang-Utan (literally wild man) is ap- 
plied not only to the large red monkey, but also 
to the aboriginal inhabitants of the interior. The 
Murut are frequently spoken of as Orang-Utan, 
not only by the Malays, but also by the l&dyans, 
a tribe of aboriginals converted to the Muham- 
madan faith. The Murut have a great love for 
gong music ; and now and then a cheap German 
gun or old Tower musket is obtained from 
Chinese traders. Spears, blowpipes, krisses or 
parongs (swords), and their gWtly baskets of 
human skulls, form their only accumulated wealth. 

With the Murut, one enormous house is built, 
sufficiently large to accommodate from twenty to 
Afty families. These houses vary from 80 to 100 
yards in length, and, like those of the Kadyan, 
arc built on piles, so as to be better prepared for 
resistance in case of a sudden attack. The; 
Murut and the Kadyan who live in the vicinity 
of the Baram river, and one or two other tri^ 
of the aboriginal Boraeans, still continue tht^ 
pr^tiee of hc^-hnnting, although the custom 
is how fast dying out here, as it has in the casr 
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o! the Dyak of Sarawak and other places farther 
south. Long after the middle of the 19th century, 
a youth was not allowed to marry until he had 
taken the head of an enemy, and if any ill-luck or 
death occurred in the tribe, head-hunting raids 
were indulged in at once to appease the malig- 
nant spirits which were believed to have been the 
cause ; or if a chiefs favourite wife or child died, 
he at once took to head-hunting in a blood- 
thirsty spirit of revenge. The Miirut and other 
aboriginals are great believers in omens, and 
whether on head-hunting or pig-killing expedi- 
tions, they pay great regard to the cries of birds 
and animals. 

The Baju, Lanun, Balagnini, and Sulu 
tribes, who inhabit the north of Borneo and the 
islands to the north-east, are given to piracy. 
The Lamn or Illanun long infested about 300 
miles of the north-west coast, by cruising to 
other parts of the Archipelago, plundering vil- 
lages, and often carrying off whole populations 
into slavery. The Lanuns on the coasts north of 
Menkabong are petty traders or cultivators. 
Tho Duson, who live in the hills farther from the 
coast, give them n bad character. 

The Orang Baju or Baju Laut profess Muham- 
madanism. They live in boats at the mouths of 
most of the rivers on tho cast coast. Their boats 
are 8 or 10 tons each, and when in harbour are 
covered with a roof of matting. They are 
fishermen and collect trepan g. 

Tho Orang Tidong^ a hardy, seafaring race, 
occupy to the north of tho Baju Laut. They 
cruiB<^ among tho Philippine and Sulu Islands, 
disposing of sago, which is their principal food. 
They arc said to be occasionally caniiibaU. 

The Chinese settlors are largely engaged in 
working the gold mines. Coal, diamonds, iron, 
antimony, mother-of-pearl, caoutchouc, gutta- 
percha arc also products. TJio elephant, rhino- 
ceros, leopard, ox, hog, orang-utan, and others 
of tho monkey tribe. 

Tho Bomcim Malays may bo said to have but 
llttlo literature; tho Koran, a f<jw MS. poems, 
prayers, and tales aro tlio <mly books generally 
seen in tho island ; but tho pooplo possess a vast 
amount of IrafJitional loro, and many of their 
songs rcff*r 1>o tho history of the country, the 
beauty of their women, or to tho [torsonnl attri- 
butes and prowess of their fonnor rulers. Ma- 
layan romances and iniiistrolsv aro aliko rich in 
iinag4!ry. Malay is tho court languago at Brunei, 
but t he inhabitants generally use a dialect similar 
to that of the aboriginals who live near tho 
capital. Slavery, altlioiigh not yet abolished in 
Borii4»o, is not nearly so common as was formerly 
tho case. 

Amboyna, Banda, Tomato, Tidore, and others 
in tho neighbourhood are small volcanic islands, 
fertilo in lino spices. Tho olovo tree grows ex}on- 
taneoiisly in Tomato, Tidoro, Motir, Makian, and 
Rate* Ilian. 

Tho Amboyna pooplo aro of the Malay race, 
short, squab, and aarker than the Javanese ; th^ 
are gentle, sober, bravo, easily mansged, make 
good mounted or infantry soldiers, and a (^nsider- 
able number of them have embraced Christianity. 

The Buro people consist of Malavs of the 
Gdelies type, often exaoHy similar to the Tomore 
people of Celebes who are settled in Batohian. 
Theeo form the bulk of the population. Another 


race, in smaller numbers, resemble the Alfuro of 
Ceram. 

Ternate, Tidore, Motir, and Makian are only 
trachytic cones, standing on the same great fissure 
of the earth. The Ternate people consist of Malav, 
Orang Sirani, and Dutch. 

Celebes Island is in the Molucca Sea. It 
extends from lat. 2° N. to 6® S., and from long. 
1 25° to 129° E. It is composed of four peninsulas, 
forming gulfs. Some of the mountains rise to 
7000 feet above the sea, Klabat in the Northern 
Peninsula being 6600 feet. In the north of 
Celebes there are several active volcanoes. 

The population is over a million, and is com- 
posed of several of the Malay nations. Of these, 
the Wugi, Bugi or Bugis are the most advanced 
in civilisation. 

In 1512, Celebes was taken possession of by the 
Portuguese, who were displaced in 1660 by the 
Dutch, and tho British kept it from 1811 to 1816. 
One of the Dutch Residencies is at Mang Kasara, 
which has been modified into Macassar^ and 
MacARsar men is a common name for the Bugi. 
Many of them have adopted Christianity. They 
are the great traders and navigators of the Archi- 
pelago. At the beginning of the western mon- 
soon they go in great numbers to the Aru Islands, 
which is tho principal rendezvous for the people 
of Ceram, Goram, the Ki Islands, Tenimber, Baba, 
Kilwaru, and the adjacent coast of New Guinea, 
a distance from Macassar of upwards of 1000 
miles. They are of the Malay family, but, although 
exposed to the same temptations, they have never 
been pirates ; they defend themselves against the 
Malay prahus with the most heroic and desperate 
valour, and if overpowered will blow up their 
vcBsels rather than submit. They are the Phoe- 
nicians of the Archipelago, and are to be seen on 
every coast from tho northern parts of Australia 
to the Malay Peninsula. With the eastern 
monsoon, they sail westwards until they reach 
Singa|x>rc. 'I'ho Alfuro race thinly occupy the 
elevated woody parts. 

Tho Minahassa people, of the Malay family, 
up to the early part of the 19th century were 
head-hunters like the Dyaks of Borneo, and, like 
them, built their bouses on posts 20 feet or more 
aliovo tho ground, and 90 to 200 feet long, and 48 
feet brood, to contain 16 or 20 householdig. 

Around tho coasts, a fishing and seafaring race, 
tho Orang Laut, dwell in boats. 

Tho languages current are the Bugi, Macassar, 
Boution, Salnyer, Tomore, Tomohow, Langoweo, 
liatahan, Belong, Tanawauko, Kema, fimtek, 
Mohado, and B^langhitam. 

Batohian, in lot 0° 30' S., and long. 127® 30' E., 
54 miles long and 20 miles broad', is sepamted 
from Gilolo by a narrow channel. Its inhabitants 
profess Muhammadanism. The interior is un- 
inhabited, there aro only a few villages on the 
coasts. The Batohian Malays differ very little 
from those of Ternate. Their language, however, 
has more of tho Papuan element in it, with a 
mixture of pure Molay, showing that they are 
formed from stragglers of various races, fdinost 
homogeneous. The Orang Sirani (qn. Nasrani or 
Snryani) are Christians of Portuguese descent, 
like those of Ternate. Many of th^ have a 
Portuguese physiognomy, but their skin is 
generdly darker thim that of the Malays. They 
speuk Mafay, with a large nuinl^r of Portuguese 
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words and idioms. The Orang Sirani are Tery 
fond of dancing. In 300 years, they have changed 
their language and lost all knowledge of their 
nationality, but in manncia and appearance they 
are almost pure Portuguese. Everywhere in the 
cast, where the Portuguese have mixed with the 
native races, the offspring are darker in colour 
than either of the parent stocks. This is the 
ease with the Orang Sirani, and with the Portu- 
^esc of Malacca and Goa. This is not the case 
w South America, where the ^ameluco, the 
. offspring of the Portuguese and Indian, is often 
fairer t^n either race, but always fairer than the 
Indian. The Orang Sirani are as civil, obliging, 
and industrious as the Malav, but they consider 
themselves of a superior order, and are inclined 
to trade and commerce rather than to manual 
labour. 

The Galeln men from Oilolo is a third race, and 
a fourth race is a colony from Timor, in the 
Eastern Peninsula of Celebes, who were brought 
there many years ago, at their own request, to 
avoid extermination by another tribe. They have 
a very light complexion, open, Tartar physiog- 
nomy, low stature, and a language of the Bngm 
type. They are an industrious agricultural 
people, and supply the town with vegetables. 
They make a good deal of bark cloth, similar to 
the tapa of the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark 
is taken off and soaked and beaten till it be as 
Ihio and as tough as parchment. It is used for 
wrapping up clothes ; also dyed with a bark dye, 
and sewed into jackets. 

Gold has been washed for in the island of 
Batcbian ever since 1774. Batchian and Tawali 
Islands are separated by a narrow strait. 

The Keffing Islands is a little group of 17 
islands, in the Molucca Sea, encirded by very 
extensive reefs projecting into deep water, and 
rendering them difficult of approach. The cachalot 
or spermaceti whale abounds in the ocean, and 
might support an extensive fishery. Some of the 
islets are low, sandy, girdled by reefs, and, as in 
Ghissa, with a lagoon in the centre, absolutely 
swarming with fish, while the shores are peopled 
by ducks and snipes. Their inhabitants resemble 
those of the S. coast of Ceram, and are not of 
the Papuan or Negro race. They are great traders, 
and constantly visit New Guinea, and purchase 
birds of paradise, luri, crows, pigeons, mega- 
podiidse, and scented woods. 

Pulo Kanok, or Bird Island, lies midway 
between Ceram and the Serwatty group. It is a 
high solitary mountain resting on the bosom of 
the sea, with a truncated cone, desert, and the 
refuge only of myriads of birds, which deposit 
such vast quantities of eggs, that many of the 
natives of the neighbouring islands visit the place 
and subsist for whole days on this wholesome 
food. Sulphur is also found on the rocks. 

The little communities existing in these scattered 
groups present curious phases of social life. 
Dwefling in houses erect^ on posts, they in 
many instances surround their villages with 
rough walls of coral, occasionally carrying a 
similar fortification all along the shore. 
Many of ibetn, apparently peaceful traders, were 
secretly addictea to piracy, though some bore 
a chai^ter for innocence and love of industry 
altogether inconsistent with this pursuit Among 
these are the inhabitants of Motitf a tiachytic 


cone south of Makian^ a gentle, tranquil, sober 
tribe, following the occupation of potters, and 
supplying the neighbouring islands with vc^sscls 
and utensils of various kinds made of red clay, 
elegantly moulded and of good quality. TIh'hc 
compete in the markets of the Molucca Sea with 
the plates and pans brought by the traders of 
Keffing from the Ki Islands. 

Savn Island, one of the Siinda group, is on the 
south of Flores. Mr. Wallace says (ii. p. if77) 
that Savu and Uotti have a handsome race with 
good features, distinct from the Timorese or 
Papuans, and whom he classes with the Malays of 
the western islaiida of the Archipelago. 

The Negroid tribes of the S.E. of Asia liavc 
been variedly classed by Lesson, Macgillivray, 
Earl, Logan, Bikmore, and Wallace. There 
are two very distinct varieties amongst them, — 
a diminutive statiircd, who have l)cen styled 
Negrito, with a larger, even stalwart people, who 
are equally black, but called by the Malay terni 
Papua, from their curly woolly hair, which, how- 
ever, is a charncteristic alike of Negrito and Papua. 
Also on tho coasts of the more westerly islands, 
and on those of the islands to the enstward, Malay 
and Polynesian tribe.s have settled, and inter- 
married with the Negrito and Kapua, and 
their descendants appear in modified forms of 
the two aboriginal races. The pure but less 
martial Negrito have taken refuge in tho moun- 
tain fastnesses of their islands. Also Peachel 
arranged the Papuan race into an Australian and 
an Asiatic group, comprising in the latter tho 
Alfur, Mtneopi, Negrito, and Seinang, but there 
is no markeu difference between these. The 
Andaman islanders, called Mincopi, are decided 
NeCTito, as also are the Semang and Bilo of tho 
Malacca States of Quedah, Per^, and Kalantan ; 
and there was said to be a tribe in the neighbour- 
hood of the Timboro mountain in Suinbawa. The 
known tribes of the Mincopi are said to be tho 
Akakol, Arokojuwai, Balawa, Bogijiab, Bojin- 
gijida, Jarawa, and Yerewa, speaking different 
languages. 

In a N.W. direction from New Guinea, the 
Papuan race extends through the Moluccas to the 
Philippines, but in those islands they only appear 
in small and scattered tribes, occupants of the 
mountain fastnesses. From New Guinea to Timor, 
again, the small islands, with the exception of 
the Aru, are occupied by a race whom Earl 
designated Malaya- Polynesians; but at Timor, 
especially near the N.E. end, a Papuan race re- 
appears, though not, in bis opinion, in a pure state. 
Some on the island of Flores or Mangarai assume 
a more decided Papuan character. Mr. A. R. 
Wallace (ii. p. 104) describes the Papuan face as 
compressed and projecting, brow protuberant and 
overhanging, mouth large and prominent, the nose 
very large, the apex elongated downwards, the 
ridge thick, and the nostrils large, — tho nose is an 
ob^usive feature, the beard is twisted, and the 
hair of the head is frizzly. In mental and moral 
characteristics the Papuans differ remarkably 
from the Malay races. They are much more 
impulsivo, and do not conceal their emotions and 
passions. They are inquisitive, talk much and 
loudly, and laugh boisterously, reminding one 
of the Negro character as much as of the Negro 
form and aspect. 

0ilolo or Hfdmaheia is one of tlic Molucca 
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klanda. Its north end is in aboat lat 2*" 2B' N. 
It lies between lat. 0® 60' S. and 3® 10' N., and 
is in length 220 miles. Like Celebes, it oonslsts 
of four peninsulas, separated from each other by 
a deep ba^. Its area is 6500 square miles. 
Tidore, which was discovered by Magellan, and 
taken into the possession of the Portuguese in 
1527, and by the Dutch in 1607, as also Ternate 
Island, are on the west coast of Qilolo. Gilolo has 
a long mountainous coast ; high bold land, with 
three remarkable peaks. The Negro indigenes 
called Alfuro live in the north of the island. 
The^ are an industrious and enterprising race, 
cultivaUng rice and vegetables, and indefatigable 
in their search after game, fish, trepang, pearls, 
and tortoise-shell. They are radically distinct 
from all the Malay race. Their stature, their 
features, as well as their dispositions and habits, 
are almost the same as those of the Papuan. 
Their hair is semi -Papuan, neither straight, 
smooth, and glossy like all true Malays, nor so 
friszly and woolly as the perfect Papuan type, 
but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as often 
occurs among tnc true Papuans, but never among 
the Malays. Their colour alone is often exactly 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of coarse 
there has been intermixture, and individuals are 
seen whom it is difficult to classify* but in most 
eases the large somewhat aquiline nose with 
elongated apex, the tall stature, the waved hair, 
beai^ed face, and hairy body, as well as the less 
reserved manner and louder voice, unmistakingly 
proclaim the Papuan t^e. ' liere is the exact 
tx>undary between the Malay and Papuan race. 
It is onf^ in the Northern Peninsula that these 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest of 
the island, with Batchian and the other islands 
westward, being exclusively inhabited by Malay 
tribes like those of Ternate and Tidore. This 
would seem to indicate that the Alfuro are a 
comparatively recent immigration, and that they 
have come from the north or east, perhaps from 
some of the islands of the Pacihe, though it is 
difficult to understand why so many fertile islands 
should possess no indigenes. It has, indeed, been 
stated that Obi, Batchian, and the three Southern 
Peninsulas of Gilolo possess no true indigenous 
population. , The Galela race are natives of a dis- 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they 
are great wanderers over the Archipelago. They 
are a very fine race, remarkably energetic and in- 
dustrious, of light complexion, tali and with 
Papuan features, coming near to the drawings 
ana descriptions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti 
and Owyhee. They build large and roomy p^us, 
with outriggers, and settle on any coast or island 
they take a fancy for. They catch turtle and tre- 
pang, hunt deer and wild pigs, and dry the m<»t, 
and cut down the forest and plant rice or maize. 
The Tthello tribe is similarly described. Bik- 
more, however, states, seemingly erroneously, that 
the Alfuro are strictly of the Miuay type, and have 
not the dark skin and frizzly hair of toe Alfuro of 
Oeram and Burn, thoi^h representatives of that 
people may exist in (Slolo. The population of 
Gilolo is supposed to be 75,000 ; all but 5000 
of them are under the sultan of Ternate. It has 
been suggested that the Alfuro seem to have 
affinities with the Ta^ race of the Philippines, 
through the Sangir iuanders. 

Lmhok Island is aboqt 58 mUes long and 
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46 miles broad, lying between lat. 8® 12' and 
9 1 S., and is intersected by the meridian of 
116 15' E. The Bugis call it Sassak, which is 
the name by which the inhabitants designate 
themselves, but its proper name is Selaparan. It 
is separated from Bali by the Straitft ofl^mbok, 
and from Sumbawa by the Straits of Allass. It 
is mountainous, well covered with wood ; a vol- 
canic peak in the N.E. corner of the island has 
an altitude of 11,134 feet. The island has been 
peopled from the neighbouring islands. 

'The Sassak are a Malay race, hardly differing 
from those of Malacca or Borneo. They had ]^en 
converted to Muhammadanism, but the ishmd 
was conquered by the Balinese, and the ruling 
race arc Brahmanical from Bali, and the raja of 
Lombok has the title of Anak Agong, which 
means son of heaven. A Sassak accepting 
Hinduism enjoys the privileges of the Balinese, 
and is exempt from taxation. An extensive 
commerce is carried on with all the Malay islands, 
particularly with Java and Borneo, 'fhe people 
frequently do a-mok, and it seems to be deliberately 
done. On one occasion, a person doing a-mok 
killed seventeen people before he could be killed. 
In war, a whole regiment will agree to a-mok, 
and then run on with such desperate resolution 
as to be very formidable to men less excited than 
themselves. 

The men are strict with their wives ; infidelity 
is punished by the couple being tied baick to back 
and thrown into the sea, where crocodiles devour 
the bodies. Even a married woman accepting a 
fiower or betel from a stranger has been punished 
by death with the kris ; and any one founa without 
leave within the grounds of a house is krissed, and 
his body thrown out to the street. The people of 
Lombok believe that some men can turn themselves, 
into crocodiles, which transformation they adopt 
in order to devour their enemies. 

Sumbawa^ a large mountainous island, 160 
miles E. to W. and 20 miles broad, with an area 
of about 3200 square miles, separated on the W. 
from Lombok by the Strait of Allass, and by the 
Supia Strait on the east from Flores and Commodo. 
Ithas six native states, — Sumbawa, Bhima, Dompo, 
Tomboro, Sangar, Pekat, under the supremacy of 
Netherlands India. It produces wax, birds* nests, 
sulphur, pearls, gold-dust, tobacco, horses, rice, 
timber, sandal-wood. The (fire mountain) Gun- 
ong Api is at the N.E. end of Bhima harbour. In 
Sumbawa, in 1816, 12,000 people were destroyed 
by the great eruption of Tomboro. Three lan- 
guages are current in this island, one of them 
spoken by the people of Bhima. Their alpbabeti 
once distinct, has been displaced by that of the 
Gelebes. 

Ceram Island, next to Celebes, is the largest 
island of the Moluccas. It is situated between 
lat. 3® and 4® S. on the meridian of ISO® £., and 
is 180 miles long, but its greatest breadth is only 
42 miles. The iidand is one long mountain chain 
that sets off transverse spurs, and some of the 
peaks are 5000 or 6000 feet in height, all of them 
sending down innumerable streams to the sea. 
The vegetation is everywhere luxuriant, and the 
trees gigantic* The noithern p en in s ula of Gilolo, 
and the great island of Ceram, are inhabited by 
tall and well-made people, with Papuan features 
and curly half. 'They are bearded and hairy 
limbed^ bat they are quite as light in oolour as 
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the Malaya. They are an induatrious and enter- | of Taruna, the other called Midelu on the eastern 
prising race. The people of Ceram approach ! side. 

nearer to the Papuan type than those of Gilolo. Floris or Flores is an extcnsiyc island of the 
They are darker in colour, and a number of them Archipelago, 201 miles long from E. to W., and 
have the frizzly Papuan hair ; their features arc from 34 to 45 miles broad. It was so named 
harsh and prominent, and the women are far less from the Portuguese word Flor, a flower, but is 
engaging than those of the Malay race. The called Endo and Mangerve, from its chief south 
Papua or Alfuro man of Ceram gatlicra his frizzly and west ports. It is in lat. 8® and 9® S., and in 
hair into a flat circular knot over the left temple, long. 123® E. The inland parts arc very moun- 
and places cylinders of wood, as thick as one s tainous and woody, and it contains several active 
Angers and coloured red at th(^ ends, in the lobes volcanoes of considerable height. The Portuguese 
of the ears. They go almost naked, but armlets early visited and named this island, but they do 
and anklets of woven grass or of silver, with not appear ever to have settled on it, and in 1812 
necklaces of beads or small fruits, complete their the Bugi expelled all European settlers. But on 
attire. The women have similar ornaments, but the cast of the island many profess Christianity, 
wear their hair loose. All are tall, with a dark- an<l hoist the Portuguese flag. Its chief trade at 
brown skin, and well-marked Papuan phyaiog- Endo is with Sumba or Sandal-wood Island ; the 
noroy. Ceram has on its western side the three Mangeryo port trades with the Bugi and Malay, 
islands Bonoa, Kelang, and Manipa. The com- According to the statements of Bugi traders who 
mercial products from these isifinds consist of had settled in Flores, that island is inhabited by 
tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, beche-do-mcr, six different tribes or races speaking as many 
wild cinnamon, wild nutmegs, and birds of para- different langunges, the Ende, the Mangarai, the 
disc. Of 28 words of the language of Ceram, nine Kio, the Koka or Rakka, the Konga, and the 
of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 17 arc Galctcng, names derived from the principal places 
common to these two languages. of their residence. The coast is occupied by the 

Goram is a group of three islands at Mano- Malay or brown race, but in the interior is a 
wolko, east of Ceram ; a slight infusion of Papuan people with frizzled hair, and a similar frizzled - 
on a mixture of Malay and Bugi has produced a hair ])eoj)lo live in the mountainous parts of Solor, 
good-looking people. The Goram people are Pintar, Lnmbatta; and Ombay. On the south 
wholly traders; every year they visit the Tcnimbcr, coast is the Rakka or Roka tribe, who are rc- 
Ki, and Aru islands, the whole N.W. coast of ported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat their 
N. Guinea, from Oetanata to Salwatty, and the enemies and tlxiir own relatives who die. Captain 
islands of Waigiou and Mysol, They also extend Kcppcl says that? the natives captured from the 
their voyages to Tidore, Ternate, Banda, and island used to be much esteemed by the Celebes 
Amboyna. Their trade is in tropang, medicinal pirates as slaves. 

Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs, and tortoise-shell, Solor island is about 70 miles in circumfer- 
which they sell to the Bugi traders at Ceram cnce, lying south of Cclel^s. Its N.E. extremity 
lAUt and Aru. Their prahus arc all built by the is in lat. 8° 26' S., and long. 123® 10' E., and it is 
Ki islanders, who annually turn out hiindrtjds of separated from Fiores by the straits of that name, 
neat boats. The mountaineers appear to be the original in- 

S.E. of Goram is a high group composed of habitants. Up to 1837 they were perfectly 
raised coral reefs 300 or 400 feet, with a volcano savage, 8ub.siBting on and bartering forest pitxlucU 
on the island of Teor, which broke forth in 1659. with the coast tribes. The latter arc said to be of 
SangirsLnd Siau Islands arc two groups between the Malay ra(;c, arc called by Moor the Ifaju Lout 
Celebes and the Philippines. The inhabitants or Oravg Lant, are remarkable for their skill in 
resemble the people of Mcnado, whom Mr. managing tlieir prahus and canoes, and are the 
Wallace (ii. pp. 292-95) describes as Negrito, most expert fishermen in these seas, frequently 
Christianity has made progress among the capturing the black fish, a small variety of the 
Sangir islands, the Christian population in the cachalot or sperm whale, which no other fisher- 
middle of the 19th century having been 20,000. men in thoBo seas will venture to attack. 'Ihe 
There are several extinct volcanoes, and some blubber or fat obtained from them is used as food, 
still in full action, in the Sangir group ; the and also as an article of barter with the inlaud 
devastations which they have caused from time to inhabitants ; and the oil and spermaceti is some- 
time have been disastrous to the inhabitants. The times disposed of to the Bugi and Macassar traders 
eruption of Duwana, in 1808, completely anni- who prefer it to cocoanut oil for burning in their 
hilated the village of Tagalando, destroyed all prahus. Several Solor fishermen are always to 
the surrounding forests, and suddenly deprived be found at Coupang, the Dutch settlcmenf on 
the inhabitants of all means of livelihood, by the Timor, chiefly in the service of the Nethcrland 
destruction of their fields. The Gunong Api Government, from whom thw obtain a fixed 
causes numerous ravages in the island of Siau ; allowance of rice and maize. These are relieved 
its peak, 6000 feet above the level of the sea, by others every year, in compliance with an old 
forms the culminating point of this group. Gun- treaty, by which the coast natives of Solor agreed 
<mg Api covers with its base all the northern part to furnish an annual quota of men for the public 
of Sangir-besar ; this volcano was active in 1812, service. As all the youths have to take their 
when the torrents of lava destroyed the extensive turn, the system makes them accustomed to inter- 
forests of cocoanut trees with which this part of course with Europeans. Their religion is Muham- 
.the island was covered, and caused the death of madan, but many on the north coast have been 
many of the inhabitants. These islands furnish converted to Christianity, 
more than 25 kinds of wood suited for building The neighbouring islands of Sebrao, Pantar or 
and furniture. Two harbours, sheltered from all Alao, Ombay, and Wetter are inhabited by the 
winds, exist in the larger Sangir, one in the Bay same race as the mountaineers of Solor, and an 
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»ai<l !•» bo caunibals (Moor, p. Jl), constautly on 
the watch to surprise the unwary, 

Timor is the most southerly and the larjc^est of 
the Molucca Islauds, extcndinjif from lat. 8® 21' 
to 10® 23' S., and long. 123® 30' to 127" 16' E. ; 
it is about 300 miles long and CO broad, and 
has higli undulating mountains in th(^ interior. 
Timor seems to form the N.E. end of the great 
range of volcanic islands, which extends N.E. 
and S.W. from Timor to Sumatra. It has only 
one active volcano, Timor Peak, near the centre 
of the island, which was blown up during an 
eruption in 1638, and has since been quiescent. 
Earthquakes occasionally recur. Timor means 
the east. The Portuguese settlement of Dieli 
or Dicly is in lat. 8® 34' S., and long. 125® 
40' E., and on the north side of the island. 
Koepang or Goupang, in the west end of the 
island, is the chief Dutch town. These two 
nations claim between them the entire sovereignty 
of the island. The coast is largely occupied by ! 
Malays and Chinese, but in the interior are tribes 
much nearer to the true Papuan than those of the 
Moluccas. The Timorese are dusky-brown or 
blackish, with bushy frizzled hair, and the long 
Papuan nose. They are of medium height and 
of rather slender figures, are constantly at war 
with each other, but they are not very courageous 
or bloodthirsty. In their excitable disposition, 
loud voices, and fearless demeanour, the 'rimorese 
closely resemble the Papuan people of New 
Guinea. In the ishands west of Timor, as far as 
Siirnba or Sandal -wood Island and Flores, a very 
similar race is found, which alsfo extends east- 
ward to Timor Laut, where the true Papuan race 
begins to appear. The inhabitants of the south- 
western part of Timor, in the neighbourhood of 
Coupaug, are an exceedingly dark, cojirse -haired 
people, and travellers have found difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion as to whether they belong 
to Malayan or Papuan races, so equally balanced 
arc their characteristics. The anonymous author 
of an excellent Account of Timor, Rotti, Sayu, 
Solor, etc., in Moor’s Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago, says the natives are generally of a 
very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy hair, but 
less inclining to the Papuans than the natives of 
Encle (oif the island of Flon's). They are below 
the middle size, and rather slight in figure. In 
countenance they more nearly resemble the South 
Sea islanderi than any of the Malay tribes. The 
S.E. coast of Timor near Mount Allas is, accord- 
ing to Bikmore, occupied by the Papuan race 
with frizzled hair in tufts on tlic head. Mr. Earl 
says that the short tufted hair of the mountain 
Papuan is found in Timor, and it is possible that 
the races arc there mixing, as its position is next 
to Papua. There are Malays and Chinese, but 
the native Timorese preponderate ; they have 
nothing in common with the Malays, and are 
closely allied to the true Papuans of the Aru 
Islands and New Guinea, The women talk to 
each other and to the men with loud voices, and 
with a self-assertion quite different from Malay 
women. The mountaineers of Timor are of 
Papuan type, have rather slender forms, bushy 
friMled hair, the akin of a dusky-brown colour, 
and have a long, somewhat aquiline nose, with 
the overhanging apex, which is so oharactenstic 
of the Papuan, and so absolately unknown among 
raoea of Malayan origiji o® the coast, 'There has 


been an admixture of Malay, and the coast, ocenpants 
have wavy, not frizzled hair, a lower stature, with 
less prominent features, and the houses are built 
from the ground. The houses of the Papuan 
mountaineers are raised on posts. The dead of 
the Papuan Timorese are laid on a stage six or 
eight feet above the ground, sometimes open, 
sometimes covered, and are retained there till 
money for a feast can be obtained, when they are 
burned. The ‘Pomali,’ exactly rcBembling the 
taboo of the Pacific, is in full operation here, 
and a few palm leaves stuck outside of a garden 
will preserve it from any thief. 

The land mammals in Timor are only seven in 
number, — Macaciis cynomolgus, common all over 
the Indo - Malayan Archipelago ; Paradoxurus 
fasciatus, a civet cat ; Fells megalotis, a tiger cat; 
Cervus Timorensis ; Sorex teais ; and Cuacus 
orientalis. 

Semao Island is near Timor. The natives of this 
place have been named by Mr. Crawfurd of the 
Negro- Malayan race. The people are like those 
of 'Timor, with frizzly or wavy hair and a coppery- 
brown colour. Semao Island has abundance of 
monkeys, one of them, the Macacus cynomolgus, 
or hare-lip|>ed monkey, which is found all over the 
western islands of the Archipelago. 

liotti Island lies off the S.W. end of Timor. It 
is about 60 miles long and 38 miles broad, and is 
in lat. 10® 63' S., and long. 123" 5' E. It is a 
succession of low hills and narrow valleys, the 
soil is stony but fertile. In the early part of the 
19th century it had 18 rajas over as many districts, 
who could bring 10,000 fighting-men into the 
field, sometimes opposing, sometimes aiding the 
Dutch, but always at enmity with the Timor raja. 
The inhabicants are below the middle height, and 
are considerably darker than the people of Celebes, 
but are remarkable for having long lank hair, 
whilst nearly the whole of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding islands have frizzled hair. Their 
features are more prominent, and they bear a 
stronger resemblance to the natives of India than 
to those of the eastern islands. The women are 
much fairer than the men, and many of them 
have very pleasing countenances. They are a 
mild-tempered people, and not of jealous dis- 
position ; polygamy and divorce are allowed. 
I'heir religion and belief in auguries are nearly 
the same as in Timor. They inter their dead 
under their houses, which, as in Celebes, are 
always raised several feet from the ground, whilst 
those of 'Timor are always built on the ground. 
Their language has many words in use in Timor, 
*but the natives of the two islands do not under- 
stand each other. The slave trade up to the early 
part of the 19th century was carried to a great 
length in this island, several hundred slaves 
having been exported to Batavia, Amboyna, and 
other Dutch settlements in the course of one year. 

Ansns Island is Papuan. The houses, built on 
posts, are placed entirely in the water. At veiy 
low water only is the beach parti^ly uncovered. 
This beach consists of mud, in which mangroves 
grow luxuriantly, and completely obstruct a land- 
ing. The gardens, from this cause, are situated 
on the surrounding islands, principally on ^ 
island with a high beach lying opposite to the 
kampong. The Ansus Papuans* hair w m tufts. 
Their appearance is good-natured, smcs 
eyes * beautifully black, the mouth broad, with 
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beautiful regular teeth, and the forehead high a rough and tottering causeway from the beach, 
but narrow. Many have thin lips and finely The natives of the interior do not differ percep- 
curvod noses, which give them a more European tibly in physical character, but have a distinct 
physiognomy. The men are generally handsome language, and are called Arfaki by the Dori 
and well formed, stout, without being too thick, people. Their houses are very similar, but are 
strong and muscular ; the women very good look- raised 12 or 15 feet high, on a perfect forest of 
ing; and some cbildreti with very regular soft thin poles, a few of which are put diagonally, 
faces and long pendent curling hair. and prevent the whole from falling with the first 

Bo Inland is inhabited by a mixed race of wind. The people of Dori are fishers and traders, 
Papuans and the brown race. the Arfaki arc agriculturists. The former catch 

New Guinea is known to the Malays as the turtle and trepang, which they sell for beads, 
Tanna Papua. Its approximate area is 275,000 knives, and cloth, and purchase of the Arfaki 
square miles, and it is, after Australia and their rice and yams, plantains, and bread*frutts, 
TOrneo, the largest island of Australasia. It is and numbers of tame cockatoos and lories, 
essentially the Papua land, its people being partly which they sell again to the Ternate and Tidore 
of the diminutive and partly of the stalwart Negro traders. All these natives have the characters of 
race. The island was discovered in 1525-26 by the Papuan race very strongly marked, — the flat 
the Portuguese, and up to the present time its forehead, heavy brows, and large nose, with the 
coasts and seas liave often been visited by ethno- apex bent downwards, are almost universal, as well 
logists, surveyors, and Christian missionaries ; but as the harsh curly hair, which often forms an enor- 
the sickly nature of the climate, and the repellent mous stiff mop, and is then highly esteemed. It 
character of the Papuans, have prevented investi- has, in fact, a very grand and imposing effect, 
gation. The colour of the skin varies greatly. In general 

Captain Moresby says the coast north of Torres it is a dirty black or sooty colour, but varies to 
Straits, as far east as Yule Island, appears to a fine brown, which is often quite as light as 
be occupied by the black Papuan race, naked that of the pure Malay races. The natives of 
and hostile. It is an unbroken level of swampy, Dori possess the rude artistic genius of the 
mangrove-covered ground, and probably malarious ; Oceanic tribes, decorating their household utensils 
its shores have no protecting barrier reef. and the prows of their canoes with elaborate 

He speaks of the fierce and bloody nature of carving, and the posts of their council-house with 
the black Papuans of West New Guinea. But obscene caryotides. The language of the Dori 
he also mentions that from Red Scar-Head to people resembles thfd* of the Aru and Ki Islands 
the extreme east of New Guinea, the coast is m containing a large number of monosyllabic 
peopled by a mild Malayan race Of inoffensive words, as well as others excessively polysyllabic, 
manners. Red Scar-Head is 35 miles east of offering a remarkable contrast to the striking 
Yule Island ; outside from i to 10 miles from dissyllabic character of the whole Malayan group 
the shore is a great barrier reef. Some of of languages. 

their houses are 30 to 40 feet long. They are Papuans of Sorong, on the N.W. coast of New 
a small, lithe, copper-coloured people, with clean, Guinea, are said to drink the blood which drops 
well-cut features and a pleasing expression of from a newly-cut-off head of an enemy killed in 
countenance. They wear their hair frizzled out, war, provided he had been a man of valour ; they 
mop fashion, and are tattooed with stars and believe thus to inbibe his courage, 
small figures on the breast and shoulders. They The Papuan idols called Karwar are the effigies 
wear a leaf girdle; the young men have cowrie of the distin^ished men. They are similar to 
shell ornaments on the legs and arms, and plumes the Tikki of the Maori and other wooden figures 
of paradise birds on the head. The cartilage of of the Polynesians. 

the nose is pierced, and bits of bamboo or Brumer . — The women of Brumer Island, on the 
shells inserted. According to the same author, south coast of New Guinea, are tattoo^ on the 
in Robert Hall Sound the people are of the face, arms, and front of the body, but generally 
Malay type, shorter, coarser in feature, and thick not on the back, in vertical stripes less than an 
lipp^, almost beardless. They have high cheek- inch apart, and connected by zigzag markings, 
bones, like the Malay, but their noses are well On the face these are more complicated, and on 
formed and inclined to be aquiline. Their eyes the forearm and wrist they are frequently so 
are dark and beautiful, with good eyebrows., elaborate as to resemble lacework. The men are 
The men’s hair is frizzled into a mop form, but more rarely tattooed, and then only with a few 
that of the women is cut short, and their bodies lines or stars on the right breast Sometimes, 
are tattooed with graceful patterns. The men do however, the markings consist of a double series 
not tattoo. Their race joins the black Papuan in of large stars and dots stretching from the 
the vicinity of Cape Possession; but Captain shoulder to the pit of the stomach. 

Moresby also says both races were present at Robert ITorrtor /riand is in Torres Straits. The men 

Hall Sound, and the natives varied in stature and are powerful, are armed with six-foot bows ; their 
cast of feature. war canoes are 50 and 60 feet long. 

Dori harbour or bay is formed by a long, low Aiou or Yowl is a group ol islands situated 
pronumtory, curving round toward the Arfak about 70 miles W.N.W. from the Cape of Good 
range, whi<^ rises abruptly from the opposite Hope, on the W. coast of New Guinea, and 30 
side of the bay. ^ Towards the extremity ox this miles N.E. from the islsiid of Waigiou in the 
promontory Is situated the village of Dori, and GUolo Passage. The grow oonsists of circular 
emposite, at about a mile, is the mhabited island low isles, 16 in number. The largest lies in about 
rfMansinam, and a silver one uninhabitedr The lot O’* 26' N., and long. ISl** £. The group is 
inhabitants of Dori build their houses at or below sunpounded by an extensive coral reef, neany a 
loVf -water mark, raised on posts, and reaohM by degbe in circumference, the soath-westem portion 
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of vbich is separated from the main reef by a 
narrow but deep channel. Aiou Baba, the largest 
of the group, lies on this detached portion of the 
reef, and is about 7 miles round, and 500 feet 
in elevation. The north-eastern or larger reef, 
which contains the islands of Abdon and Konibar, 
with several coral islets, is said to have an opening 
on the N.W. side which admits large vessels 
within the reef. The inhabitants are Papuans, 
ore few in number, and occupy themselves almost 
exclusively in fisuing and in catching turtle, with 
which the lagoons within the reef abound. 
The chief exports are tortoise-shell of good 
quality, which u obtained here in large quantities, 
and trepang. These are purchased by Chinese 
from Temate, the king of which place assumes 
supreme authority over all those parts of the 
coast of New Guinea which his subjects have 
been in the habit of visiting for purposes of 
trade. The traders to Aiou all employ mall 
vessels, which alone are adapted for going within 
the reef of Aiou Baba, their chief resort They 
bring red and white calicoes, thick brass wire, old 
clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
finery which the Negroes of New Guinea delight 
in as much as those of Africa. The natives are 
tolerably friendly to strangers, but must not be 
trusted too much, as they are inclined to be 
treacherous and revengeful, which is the case, 
indeed, with all the Papuan tribes. 

Modera is about 25 miles in length, lying to 
the N.N.E. of the Great Ki, distant about 60 
miles, and is the south-westernmost of a group 
of high islauds, which until lAtely were con- 
sidered as forming a part of New Guinea. The 
inhabitknts are Papuans, and do not bear a high 
character among their neighbours. Wild nut- 
megs, trepang, and tortoise-shell are obtained 
here. Red calico, parang or chopping knives, 
coarse cotton shawls and handkerchiefs, with 
iron, Java tobacco, muskets, and gunpowder, are 
the principal articles in demand. The chief traffic 
was in slaves, whicli are distributed among the 
neighbouring islands of the Archipelago, and are 
sometimes carried as far as Bali and Celebes. 

Waigiou Island lies between New Guinea and 
Gilolo. Its inhabitants are Negroes, with features 
more regfilar, an expression of countenance more 
agreeable, and complexion less black, than the 
Negroes of New Ireland. Their persons are 
delicate and slender, and their stature short. 
The hair differs in texture among individuals, 
some having it woolly like the African Negroes, 


Mysol, Salwatty, the N.W. of Guinea, and the 
islands in the Great Geelvink Bay. Waigiou, Gebe, 
Poppa, Obi, Batchian between New Guinea, and 
the Moluccas, as well as the sou^ and east 

E eninsulas of Gilolo, possess no original tribes, 
ut are inhabited by people who are evidently 
mongrels and wanderers. 

Arroe or Aru Islands extend from lat. 7° to 
lat. 5*^ 52' S., and in long. 133° 56' E., run for 
upwards of 100 miles N. and S., and between 40 
and 50 miles in breadth. They lie between the 
Timor Laut group and the S.W. coast of New 
Guinea, distant about 60 miles. They are a 
closely-packed group. Some of the southern 
islandfs are of consiclerable extent, but those to 
the north, lying close to the edge of the bank, 
are rarely more than 5 or 6 miles in circumference. 
The land is low, being only a few feet above the 
level of the sea, except in spots where patches of 
rock rise to the height of 20 feet, but the lofty 
trees which cover the face of the country give to 
it the appearance of being much more elevated. 
Coral reefs extend from the shores of all the 
islands, and in the eastern parts of the group 
these are often of great extent. The Aru islanders 
have had much intercourse with strangers. They 
purchased from the Bugis the Papuan slaves 
brought from New Guinea, who were employed 
in diving for pearlsand in the beche-de-mer fishery. 
The Aru islanders are excessive in their use of 
intoxicating liquors, imported from Java and 
Macassar. In personal appearance the people are 
between the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. In 
stature they surpass the civilised natives of Celebes. 
The dress of the men is a piece of matting or cloth 
girded round the loins, and drawn tight between 
the thighs, and a salendan or shawl. No fillet is 
worn round the head. The hair is woolly and 
frizzled out like that of the Papuan, The men 
are jealous, and easily roused to anger by abuse 
of their women or ancestors ; otherwise they are 
of mild disposition. Christianity was introduced 
into the Aru Islands many years ago by the Dutch 
of Aroboyna, and nearly all the principal people 
profess this creed, but some are Muhammadans. 
The Aru islanders bear a strong personal resem- 
blance to the aborigines of Port Essington ; indeed, 
on several occasions in which natives from the 
neighbourhood of the late settlement visited the 
islands in European vessels, they were considered 
by the Aruans as belonging to some remote port 
of tlieir own group. But the Aruans also possess 
many characteristics in common with the Outanata 


some naving ii woony Jiae wv Ainw-nu v ; , ^ p„;«oo Onp nf 

some lank like the Europesn, and othere again of j of the opposite coast , 

a texture between the two. The highest facial their moBt w** 

It from 63® to 64°. ! sists in the value which they attach to elephanto 


angle was 69®, and the lowest 
Paradisea rubra, the rare red paradise bird, and 
Ptilonopus pulcheUus, a lovely little dove, occur 
here. . , 

Gebe Island is between New Guinea and 
Gilolo. It is occupied by the Negro race, with 
nose flat, the lips wick and projecting, the com- 
plexion a dark olive, the eyes deep seated, and on 
an average the facial angle 77°, but as high as 
81®. In Gebe, Waigiou, and in some parts also 
of the coast of New Guinea, the Malayan race 
may have become intermixed with the Negro, as 
the complexion is lighter and the peculiar texture 
of the Negro hair altered or obliterated. The 
language spoken at Waigiou is entirely Papuan, 
being that which is used on all the coasts of 


tusks, brass gongs and trays (dulam, talam), 
and huge porcelain dishes. A roan's goods on 
his death, all the chattels which he has 
collected during his life, including tusks, gongs, 
and precious china dishes, are broken in pieces 
and thrown away; and in the villages may 
bo seen heaps of those fragments of prepay 
which custom or some singular superstition ^ 
deterred the living from spnropnating. Ihe 
natives are Papuans, with black or sooty-brown 
skins, woolly or frizzly hair, thick-ndged pro- 
roinent noses, and rather slender limU ; most of 
them wear nothing but a waist-cloth. The Papuan 
talks, laughs, shouts without interinission. Papuan 
boys* cheerily as they walk along, or talk 
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aloud to themfielves, which h quite a Negro merry, noiay, and have the Nigger grin, and 
l>ecuHarity. They have as food, sago, vegetables, amongst the men is a nois/ confusion of tongnea 
lish, and inolluscB ; and tobacco, betel, and arrack and excitement on every occasion.- The other 
are their luxuries. Their houses are rude sheds, race are Muhammadans who were driven out of 
There are some mixed races amongst them. The Banda, and wear cotton clothing. They are 
women have only a mat of plaited strips of probably a brown race, more allied to Malays, but 
palm leaves worn tight round the body, andr each- their mixed descendants have great varieties of 
ing from the hips to the knee, or suspend a mat hair, colour, and features, graduating between 
in front and one behind. Their frizzly hair is tied the Malay and Papuan tribes. The men profess 
in a bunch at the back of the head. They delight Muhammadanism, but eat hog’s flesh. The islands 
in combing it or forking it, using a large wooden produce Maratigo and Banyaro woods, well adapted 
fork with four diverging prongs, to separate and for masts. 

arrange the long, tangled, frizdy mass. They and Carpophaga concinna occurs in the Ki and 
the men wear ear-rings, necklaces of silver, brass, in Banda, where it is called the nutmeg pigeon, 
shell. The Am Papuans told Mr. Wallace that Cyphogastra calepyga, a beautiful species of 
some of their tribes kill the old men and women the Buprestidse, occurs here ; also the butterfly 
when they can no longer work, but he saw many Orchis, Phalsenopsis grandiflora, two large beetles, 
old folk. Their hair is usnally black, and strongly Therates labiata and Tricondyla aptera. T. labiata 
curled. Like the African SomaU, they wash it is ever on the watch, and from time to time emits 
with wood-ashes or lime-water, which impart to an odour like otto of roses. Tricondyla aptera of 
it a lightish colour, and cause it to appear rough, the Malay Islands resembles a large ant, more 
both these peculiarities being considered very than an inch long, and of a purple-black colour, 
tasteful by the Alfoer as well as by the Papuans. It is wingless. 

The usual height of the men is from 6 feet 4 The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS were discovered in 
inches to 5 feet 8 inches, and there is a great 1521 by Magellan, and they were named after Philip 
inclination to slimness about the lower extremities ii. of Spain. There are ten principal islands, 400 
among the taller men, some of whom attain the of medium size, and 800 islets, running 900 miles 
lieight of 6 feet. from north to south, and 500 miles from east to 

The Baju or Baju Laut^ meaning the Sea Baju, west, from lat. 5® 40' to 18° 47' N., and between 
are a maritime people in the Aru Islands, who the meridians of 120° and 125° E. 
venture far to sea. Many of the Baju remain The larger islands are traversed by chains of 
throughout the year near the Dutch Settlement lofty mountains, in Vnich are active volcanoes, 
of Macassar, on the south end of Celebes, where amongst others, Dabao in Mindanao, Albay and 
they ore found very useful in carrying despatches. Taaleu in Luzon. Earthquakes recur apparently 
They are chiefly employed by the Chinese in fish- three times in a century, and hurricanes frequently 
ing for trepang or sea-slug, and, according to the sweep across the islands. The population is about 

four millions, in many distinct nations or tribes, 
speaking distinct languages unintelligible to each 
other. They arc sometimes called the Manillas^ 
aud their inhabitants Manillamen. 

Spanish territory is nearly 116,000 square 
miles, and population about 8 millious, aud a 
trade exchange of 12 millions sterling. The 
three great outlets into the Pacific lead from the 
Philippines, viz. the Sulu channel, leading direct 
to New Guinea; the Bernardino strait opposite 
the Pelew and Jlfariana Islands, and in north 
the Bashi passage, the nearest outlet from China. 
In 1883, the population of the principal islands 
was estimated — 

lUtanes Islandti, . 8,000 Mindoro, .... 41,190 
Culainiatias, . . . *20,780 Negros, .... (W),9H0 
Loytes, .... 91,278 Panay, . . 4*25,745 

Lus^oii, . . . 2,3*28,895 Samar, . . . 92,730 

Magiiidanao, . . 77,090 Zebu, .... 203,555 

A writer in the Quarterly Iteview (No. 814 of 
1884} says their southern half is tenanted by tlic 
Visaian (Bisayaii), who resemble the Dyak of 
Borneo. Many of them have adopted Christianity. 
They are fond of music and gaiety. 

The Tagala subdivisions are the Ko&an, Bicol, 
Igorrotes, and others in the northern mrt of the; 
Pliilippines. They are darker than the '.^isaian, 
are excellent agriculturists, ingenious artificers, 
and daring seamen. Chinese have married witli 
the Tagal. The total number of Spaniards docs 
not much exceed 5000. 

The Negrito are believed to have been the prior 
occupants, and to have retired into the mountain 
districto before invaders. They are a black, 
woolly-haired race, of diminutive stature, 4 feet 
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policy mvanaoiy aaoptea oy tne latter in tneir 
dealings with tlie natives, are generally involved 
in debt, from which extrication is nearly hopeless. 
The demand against each boat or family usually 
averages about four hundred guilders (twenty-five 
[)OUii& sterling), and, extraordinary as it may 
app^r, no instance is on record of their ever 
having absconded to avoid the payment of their 
debts. About Sulu and the circumjacent islands, 
the Baju Laut are the most industrious and useful 
race, and to them Sulu is indebted for bringing 
iU submarine wealth. A hundred, sail of ten to 
twenty tons burden have been seen at one time 
at Bontian ufider Dutch colours. They are a 
different race from the Orang Laut of the Malay 
Peninsula aud the Straits of Malacca. They are 
the Orang Solok of the east of Subanas and 
Lutas. They speak the language of Sulu, and 
profess Muhammadanism. 

The Kei Group of ten islands adjoins the Aru 
Islands. Ke, Kei, or Ki is prefixed to the names 
of all their villages. The Great Ki is about the 
size of Tanakeka, an island near Macassar. The 
Ki group form the northern of the south-easterly 
islands. The natives are industrious, and great 
boat-builders. The islands, covered with lux uriant 
forests, are occupied by two races, one of them 
the Papuan, who make cocoanut oil, build boats, 
and make wooden bowls ; their boats are from 
small planked canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons 
burden. They build the skin first and fit on the 
knees and bends and ribs. Money is not used, 
but every transaction is m kind. The Papuan 
w<*ars a wai.st-cloth of cotton or bark. The Papqaii 
women of Ki are not secluded, the children arc 
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6 inches to 4 feet 8 inchee hiprh, with hair like the moon and etars, and adore the rainbow after 
that of the Papuan and many Negroes of Africa, a storm. They have also a worship of ancestors. 
But of the central group of the Philippines, a god of the harvest, of the fisherman and hunter, 
consisting of Panay, Negros, Samar, l^eyte, Mas- and a remnant of fetishism in a grotesque native 
bate, Bohol, and Zebu, only in the first two devil. Iloco is one of the languages spoken in 
were N<igrito tribes remaining, the crest of the the island of Lu<jon. In the Philippines are many 
mountain range of Negros, which extends for 120 separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct Ian- 
miles throughout the length of the island, being giiages unintelligible to each other. The principal 
almost exclusively occupied by scattered tribes of tongues of Lu^on are the Tagala, the Pampanga, 
Negritos. the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, spoken at present 

Magindanao or Mindanao^ the most southerly by a population ' of 2,250,000 people, while the 
island, is partly under Spain, and in part under Bisaya has a wide currency among the southern 
feudatory chiefs, with Muhammadan subjects of islands of the group, Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and 
Malay race, whose women at the age of 13 (pro- Panay, containing 1,200,000 people, 
bably on marriage) have their teeth filed thin, Negros or Buglas Island extends from lat. 9® 
stripped of the enajnel, and blackened. The Negrito 4' to lat. 9® 50' N. Of the central group of the 
sparsely occupy the interior. Mindanao people were Philippines, consisting of Panay, Negros, Samar, 
addicted to piracy, using prahus 96 feet in length, Leyte, Masbate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two former 
26 in breadth, and 8i feet of hold, with 40 oars, are the only islands in which Negrito tribes exist 
2 rudders, and a crew of 90 men. Some of their to the present day, and even as regards Panay, 
prahus are long and narrow, 50 feet long, and the fact must be considered doubtful. Negros, 
only 3 in breadth, but with outriggers to enable however, contains a considerable Negrito popula- 
them to carry sail. They use the tripod mast, and tion, the crest of the mountain range, which 
sail with great speed, extends throughout the length of the island, a 

In Mindoro Island, the Negrito occupy the distance of 120 miles, being almost exclusively 
Bengan, a mountainous district, living on friendly occupied by scattered tribes, 
terms with the Manguianes, wild tribes of the The BTJLU ARCHIPELAGO is that chain of 
brown lace, by whom they are surrounded. islands, about 60 in number, which stretches 

The principal tongm M of Luejon are the Tagala, across from the N.E. point of Borneo to the 
the Pampanga, the I '.iugasinan, and the Iloco. island of Mindanao. Sulu Island, from whicli 
The islands produce gold, #sulphur, amber, the Archipelago is named, is high and of con- 
pearls, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, sappan- siderable extent, being 35 miles long and from 5 
wood, and ebony; and rice, cocoa, coffee, indigo, to 10 broad; it lies in long. 121® L., near the centre 
and pina fibre are grown. of the Archipelago, feulii was called Felicia by 

Negros . — The woolly - haired tribes are more the Spaniards. It was also called Ban jar Kulau, 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other Little Banjar, to distinguish it from Banjar 
group of the Indian Archipelago, with the excep- Massing in Borneo ; and the word Sulu has been 
tion of New Guinea. The Negrito population in surmised to be from the Chinese Su and Lao, the 
1842 was 25,000. The island on whicli they island of the Laos. The ruling race are Malays, 
were first seen was named by Magellan ‘ Isla dos Theoccupants were Papuans, who have been driven 
Negros,’ to distinguish it from the adjacent island to the mountains by subsequent races. A people 
of Zebu, where his ships remained for some called Orang Dampuwan, or by the Chinese 
months. Negros still contains a large population Sonpotualan, held Sulu and all the sea-coasts for 
of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether free from a short time. Chinese and Spaniards have 
them, and no record exists of their having ever several times taken and lost ground. A race is 
been fouud there, Samar and Leyte are similarly named who are called Orang Ouson, and another 
situated with Zebu, but Mindanao and Mindoro as the Orang Sulok or BLsayan. Ihe religion ot 
contain several tribes of Negritos, and they form the ruling race is Muhammadamsni, but part ot 

the Papuans are pagans and part Muhammadan, 
and there are remains of Buddhism and Hinduism. 
There arc Christian freemen in the interior. The 
Bisaynn language of Lui^onia is in general use, 
but many of the people speak Malay, others 
CBinese, and others Spanish. Marsden mentions 
the existence of dictionaries of the Bisayaii, 
Tagala, and Poinpauga tongues. In tlic middle of 
the 18th century the British sent to Sulu Mr. A. 
Dalrymplc and others on commercial missions, 
which led to no permanent results. The houses 
are, like those of the Malays, raised 4 or 5 
feet from the ground, the ascent being by a ladder, 
which is pulled up at night. The Macassar men 
of Celebes determine many disputes by single 
combat, but never avenge themselves by personal 
assassination. On the contrary, the bulu rate 
have no idea of putting themselves on a footing 
with their antagonist, but always attack him in 
the dark, or off guard. It would scarcely be 
possible to scrape up a more infamous race than 
the Suki. The only virtue they boast is courage, 
which, unaccompanied with principle, is ot best 
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the chief population of the less accessible parts 
in the mountain ranges of Luijon, tlio largest 
island of the Philippine group. The accounts of 
the Negritos given by the early Spanish navi- 
gators perfectly apply to their present condition. 
They are described as being smaller, more 
slightly built, and less dark in colour tlian 
the Negroes of Africa, and as having features 
less marked with tlie Negro characteristics, but 
as having woolly hair. The Indian races are 
in general superstitious, credulous, fond of gaming, 
and partieuwly addicted to cock-fighting. The 
Negrito are said to be the original inhabitants of 
the i slgndg, who retired befoi*e tlie invading Indians. 
The extent of this Archipelago is 300 leagues from 
nortb to south, and 180 leagues from east to west. 
Its islands ore travened by a mountain range, and 
partially fertilised by the overflow of spacious lakes. 
This Archipelago received its name after PliUipii. of 
Spain, in whose name they were finally conquered, 
pacified, and peopled. The Negrito of the Philip- 
pines are polytheists, but without temple or 
They believe in omens, invoke Camburan (God), 
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bat tie(i;ative, and in this instance doubtfuL 
Honesty, industry, or hospitality are unknown to 
the mass of them, at least in practice, but they 
are distinguished by civil dissensions, treacherous 
assassinattons, yain-boasting, theft, lazineas, dirt, 
envy, and diisnmulation, or rather unconnected 
falsehood. 

The Sulu do not, like the Muhammadans of 
Hindustan, seclude their women ; on the contrary, 
they mix in society as in Europe. The women wear 
a close, short baju of cotton of various colours, with 
kanchings on the back part of tibeir arm ; trousers 
(^uar) of fine white cloth or of fiowered silks or 
kimkhabs, with two sarongs, one put on as a 
Mtticoat, the other thrown over their shoulders. 
They tie their hair in a bunch at ^e fore part of 
their head ; wear krabows in their ears, rings on 
their fingers, and Chinese' shoes on their feet. 
In their houses, however, their sole apparel is 
their trousers, remaining nude from the waist 
upwards. They arch their eyebrows with the 
razor, shave off the short hairs round their fore- 
heads, and their teeth, like those of the men, are 
filed and stained black. 

Mr. Hunt says the Baju of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago are really the Orang Sulok of the east of 
bubanos and Lutas. Authorities, however, have 
considered them to be from Johore, from China, 
from Japan, or a Bugi tribe. They speak the 
Bisayan language of Sulu, profess Muham- 
madanism, and are, as the word ' Baju* indicates, 
fishermen. They made Macassar their head- 
quarters, to escape from the oppression from 
which they suffered at the hands of the Datu 
chiefs of Sulu. The Lanun or Illanun race, from 
the provinces of Illnno and Melana, in the island of 
Ma^danao, long carried on piratical expeditions, 
making Sulu their chief headquarters ana entrepot 
for the sale of their plunder. They moved in large 
fiects of small prahus in the straits of Macassar, 
among the Moluccas, and in the southern islands of 
the Philippines. During a six months* residence at 
Sulu, about the year 1830, Mr. Hunt heard of 
many ships being captured. Their twelve estab- 
lishments in the Sulu dominions in his time had 
upwards of 8000 pirates, with prahus manned by 
30 to 60. In 1851 the Governor-General of the 
Philippines took the fortress at Sulu, and since 
then Spain has been dominant over the Sultan, 
to whom they allow 2400 dollars per annum. In 
1883 tliey assumed a more direct control. 

FUl group consists of numerous islands be- 
tween lat. 15® 30' and 19® 30' S., and long. 
177® and 178® W. They are in three divisions, 
an eastern, northern, and western, in a semicircle, 
with the base, about lat. 19® 30', in great part 
surrounded by coralline reefs. The population 
amounU to about 150,000 souls. They aie of 
a Negroid race. Beyond the Fiji, the brown 
Polynesian race, or some iotermediate type, ex- 
tends over the Pacific. The descriptions of these 
latter agree exactly with the clmracters of the 
brown indigenes of Gilolo and Ceram. 

AUSTRALASIA embraces Australia, Tasmania 
or Van Diemen's Land, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, Queen Charlotte's Islands, Salomon 
Archipelago, New Britain, Now Zedand, and 
others. 

AUSTRALIA lies between lat. 10® 39' and 39® 11' 
S., and long. 113® 5' and 153® 16' E. Um coast- 
line is about 7750 miles, within whicli is an 


area of three milUous of square miles. The tom* 
plexion of the natives is chooolate-ooloured, the 
lips thick, teeth white and even ; eyes deep set, 
small, and black ; hair long and bladk, generally 
straight, but sometimes slightly curled ; beards 
thick and bushy. 

SANDWICH or Hawaii or Owyhee Islands 
group, eleven in number, were discovered in 1778 
by Captain Cook, and on the 14th February 1779 
he was killed on the shore of the Bay of Keala- 
kekua, on the west side of the island of Hawaii. 
They lie in the N. Pacific, between lat. 18® 50' and 
22® 20' N., and long. 154® 55' and 160® 15' W. 
Maunakea mountain, in Hawaii Island, rises to 
13,953 feet above the sea. The population in 
1849 was supposed to be about 80,000 souls. 
There has been a Ifwge influx of foreigners from 
Asia, America, and Europe. The inhabitants 
are nominally Christians. The male population 
are a good height, athletic, and well proportioned ; 
but neither men nor women are prepossessing in 
appearance, although they have the reputation of 
being good tempered and not easily aroused into 
anger. The ruins of an old temple are still to be 
seen about six miles from Honolulu, near Diamond 
Hill. It is said to have been built by Ka-me-ha- 
meha the First, after the conquest of the island. 
It is called Heiau. Here, in the days of heathen- 
ism, were offered human sacrifices. The victim 
was chosen either by the priest or king. The 
messenger of dei^h entered his abode while he 
slept, and he met his end by strangling. He was 
then draggedoff as an offering to tbesanguinary god. 

SAMOAN group, or Navigators* Islands, in the 
S. Pacific, eight in number, situated between 
lat 13® 30' and 14® 30' S., and long. 168® and 173® 
W., were discovered in 1768 by Count de 
Bougainville. The population is about 60,000. 
The people are taller and better formed than any 
other of the Polynesians. 

NEW ZEALAND consists of two large and 
several smaller islands in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, between lat. 35® and 46® S., and long. 166® 
and 179° E. They were discovered by Tasman iu 
1642. The area is about 86,000 square miles. 
There is an active volcano iu the Bay of Plenty, 
and many conical hillocks, seemifigly extinct 
volcanoes. The native population is estimated at 
100,000, The men are tall, well-formed, strong, 
athletic, and active. Many of the chiefs aro 
upwards of six feet high. The women are like- 
wise well formed. The eyes are black, strong, 
and piercing ; hair black and commonly straight, 
but sometimes thick, bushy, and curly; that of 
the women fine, soft, and silky. The men wlm 
can afford it tattoo the skin. The principal chiefs 
and their wives wear green talc stones, called 
Heitiki, suspended from their necks, on which is 
carved a human figure sitting cross-legged. 
Cannibalism and infanticide were formerly very 
common. 

LADBONES. — Two groups of islands aro so 
designated. 'The group near the S. coast of China, 
18 miles S.E. of Macao, in lat. 21® 57' N., and long. 
113® 52' E., at the entrance of the Bay of Canton, 
consists of two islands. The Grand Ladronc, called 
by the Chinese 'ryinan Shan, is iu lat. 20° 56' N. , 
and lung. 113® 44' E., 12 miles east of Macao, and 
29 miles oast of Canton factories. It is steep and 
Iwld, and 2 miles in oircumfereuce. On its west 
side is ilie Little Ladroue. 
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^ The pirates who infested the Archipelago con* 
sisted of the inhabitants of the free Muhammadan 
states in Sumatra, Lingin, Borneo, Magindanao, 
and Sulu ; those natives who have remained un- 
contaroinatedby the doctrines of the Arabs never 
being known to engage in the like pursuits. The 
Europeans who were unfortunate enough to faU 
into their hands were generally murdered, while 
the natives who composed the crews of the 
captured vessels were sold for slaves. The term 
Ijmrone is of Portuguese origin, and is applied 
by the Portuguese to the Chinese pirates, who 
commenced to gain power by the close of the 
18th century. 

Ladrones^ also called the Marianne Islands, 
were the first islands seen bv Magellan in 1521. 
From these he sailed to the Philippines, where, in 
the island of Mactan, near Zebu, he was killed, as 
also was Barbosa. Magellau's companions then 
visited Timor in 1522, and returned to Lisbon, 
making the first circumnavigation of the globe. 
Th^ are a large archipelago, stretching from N. 
to S., from the southern extremity of China into 
the N. Pacific for 450 miles, between lat. 13^ and 
21*^ 35* N., and nearly under long. 145^ £. The 
islands are 20 in number. When the Spaniards 
arrived, the inhabitants, in manners, government, 
colour, and speech resembled the Tagala of the 
Philippines, — a tall, robust, well - proportioned 
race, olive-complcxioned, with well -grown beards 
and long black hair ; both Bexga stained their teeth 
black, and some painted their bodies red. But 
that race has disappeared, and only about 2000 
people of foreign origin now inhabit the islands. 

CHINA has an area of 11,555,764 square kilo* 
metres. Its emperor rules over 371 millions of 
Mongoloid races, viz. Chinese proper 350 millions, 
and 21 millions Tibetans, people in Formosa, 
Tungus, Manchu, Mongol, Kalmuk, Buriat, and 
Uzbak, in Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Zangaria, 
and East Turkestan ; and he claims tribute from 
several semi^iudependent states. Its dynasties 
have ruled through 4000 years, and the territorial 
distinctions — China proper and the Chinese empire 
— have existed from the earliest periods of their 
history. 

Among •the tributaries are those of Inner and 
Outer Mongolia, of Ulia*Sutai and Tsing-Hai, or 
Koko-Nor ; and the tribes acknowledging the 
sway of China are classed as Inner and Outer 
Mongolians, inner Mongolia lies between the 
desert of Gobi and the continuous frontier of 
Manchuria and China. The Outer Mongolians are 
Kalkos of different tribes. Among the tribes and 
remnants of tribes are the Shumet of Shan-ai 
beyond the wall ; Cbaliar, Bargou, Eluth, Solon, 
Taguri, Orunchun, Oilar, Hassack, Yu • muh, 
Tasang or T’saiig, and Sang-tiug. 

The C/itfiese proper are of a yellow colour, but 
brown and sometimes a maroon tint are seen. 
Their face is broad and fiat, the cheek-bones pro- 
jecting, irides black, eyes oblique, beard scanty, 
stature above that of the Malay and Tibetan. They 
are skilful, enterprising, and self-reliant: emigrate 
with confidence, and are numerous in the islands 
of the Archipelago, the Indian Ocean, and America. 

They have made many groat discoveries in the 
arts, but they do not Mvance beyond a certain 
grade of intellectual development. 

Their many millions belong to about 400 sing or 
clans, aud those of the same sing are relatives, 


descended from the same ancestor, and bound to 
help one another. With the nation, the idea of 
the family is the grand principle serves as the 
basis of society, of which the emperor is the head. 
The poor, and all who are not well-to-do, rarely 
use any kind of animal food. In the midlind and 
southern provinces, the diet consists of plain boiled 
rice, with a relish of pickled fish or vegetables, 
salted eggs, and curd made of lentils, etc. When 
meat can be afforded, pork is always the favourite 
dish, and amongst the higher classes, mutton, 
poultry, venison, or game; with su^ delicacies 
as beche-de-mer, seaweed, sharks^-fin jelly, fish, 
the edible swallow's nest, ducks* tongues, pigeons' 
and plovers* eggs. Weak tea is their great uquul. 
Spirits are rarely used. 

Ftmnan province, in the extreme S.W., is in- 
habited by many tribes. Amongst them, the Lo- 
lo of different clans, the Pai-yi, the Pen-ti, tlie 
Min-kya. Also, in the mountain ranges which 
separate China and Burma, are the Mousso, whoso 
women wear huge silver ornaments. To their 
west are the Lissu tribe, in the tract between tlie 
Lan-tsang-keang and the Lo-keang or Salwiu. 
And in Edition to these, on the boraers, are the 
Sifan, Meau-tsze, Pa-e, Ho-nbi, Khato, Lo-pe, 
Siien-tsen, and other tribes. 

Within the borders lying in the southern and 
western provinces, parts of the Chinese empire, — 
Hu-kwang, Sze-chuen, Yunnan, Kwei-chau. and 
Kwaug-si,— are various tribes, known as the Miuuj 
Yau, Tung, and Keh-lau, who are reckoned by 
the Chinese as Miau or barbarians. Some of them 
in the recesses of the mountains, still unsubdued, 
are styled the Sang Miau : but the subdued tribes 
paying tribute are callca Shuh-Miau. Many of 
the wild Miau live in Kai-li, Tai-hung, Hwang* 
niu, and Shi- ping. 

Sifan, Kham, Miau, Tzu. Yeh, Jen Mantzu, aud 
Ichia, in Chinese phraseology all mean various 
degrees of savagery or barbarity. The rude 
Tii^tan tribes of nomade and predatory habits are 
chiefly known in Tibet imder the generic name of 
Kham ; it corresponds to the Sifan of China. 

The Miao-tso or Miau-tse, occupying the high* 
lands of the southern half of the Chinese empire, 
nearly a hundreil in number, are regarded as 
aborigines, and arc said to belong to the Thai 
group. Tliey are c\]ltivators, rear the silk-worm, 
forge iron, and work in other metals, are weavers, 
traders, fowlers, fishers, herdsmen, and some of 
them highly predatory. 

The Kih-mang-ku-yin live in excavations made 
in high cliffs in the Kwang-shun-chau district. 
The King-kia of Li-po-hicn have a festival on 
the lost day of the tenth month, at which they 
sacrifice to demons. In the eleventh month, the 
unmarried folks have a dance, at which they choose 
life partners for themselves. 

The Luh-iigch-tsze of the Wei-ning district, in 
Tn-ting, inter their dead in coffins, but after a 
year, and for seven eucccssive years, re-open the 
graves, wash and clean the bones, and replace 
them. 

The Lang tsze-Miau of Wei-niog follow the 
Couvade practice. On the birth of a child, tho 
husband takes to bed, and is cooked for and 
waited on by the wife, who suckles tho child and 
works in the fields ; not till after a month does the 
husbapd go abroad. When a parent dies, so soon 
as life becomes extinct, they twist the head round 
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backwards, so that, as tlief say, he can see behind FORMOSA, called Tax-wan by the Chinese, is a 
him. large island in the China Sea, separated jfrom 

Tungui^y a general name applied to a population China by a stormy strait, 80 or 90 miles wide, 
common to a vast area in Siberia and China. It stretches as far north as lat 26® N., and this is 
Their physiognomy connects it with the tribes of the most northerly limit of .the Malay language, 
Northern Asia in general, and their language Malay words being found in the language of the 
forms a transition between the monosyllabic and aborigines, and the inhabitants of the interior, 
agglutinate forms of speech. The Tungus, under who are supposed to be of Malay origin, are in 
the name Manchuy constitute the dominant several groups, each speaking a dialect of their 
population of China itself. The tribes under own. On the easterly side 6f the island'^ is 
Chinese rule, in Manchuria, on the watershed of a belt of level land near the sea, but it is rugged 
the Amu, are termed Manchu. The Manebu proper and mountainous in the interior. The Chinese 
have aditerature, with an alphabet modified from occupied it about a.d. 1480. The Dutch took ^s- 
the Mongol. They are agricultural and industrial, session of it in A.D. 1634, but were dispossessed by 
They conquered China in 1644, and founded a a Chinese adventurer in 1661, though a small body 
dynasty. The Tungus on the shores of Okotsk of men claim to be their descendants. The Chinese 
call themselves Lamut, from Lamu, the sea. colonies are mostly on the N. coast. The central 
Some Tungus call themselves Boji or men, others and southern districts are inhabited by the ab- 
Donki or people. origines. The Formosa tribes are Favorlong, Jakih, 

The Mongol, properly Mang-ku, have four Pepukhwan or Peppohoan, Sideia, Tilloi, Yukan. 
brandies, viz. the Eastern Mongol, the Kalmuk, The barbarian tribes worship a good and evil 
the Buriat, and the Hazara or Aimaq. Originally spirit, with women priesteBsea termed Inib. They 
the Eastern Mongol got from the Chinese the are, fond of out-of-door merry-makings, and dur- 
nickname of Ta Ta, but since the 8th century ing the annual nine days* festival, they drink and 
they have been called Mang-ku (Mongol). They play and give themselveB up to sensual pleasures, 
inhabit the eastern half of Gobi, and are divided Marriage of men is not allowed until they be 21 
into the two borders, the Schara towards the years of age. Libations to the earth and sky are 
south, and the Kalka, their northern neighbours, poured out, and they are married, but the wife 
The Chinese are now spreading through the remains in her father’s house, and until the hus- 
Archipelago, east of Asia, and America. The band reach the age of 40, he can only visit the 
immigrants evince groat physical strength and wife by stealth at ivght, aud daylight sees the 
endurance, much intellectual energy and per- signal for his quitting it. It is said that divorces 
.severance. They have great power of organiza- are very frequent, and children born before the 
tion, and give each other mutual assistance and mother is 37 years of age are allowed to live. 
Hupi)oit. Wherever bodily strength and manual The Peppohoan race of this island are descend- 
(lexterity have to bo combined, the Chinese in ants of the savage tribes who inhabited the plain 
the east of Asia have no equal, aud they are country, and, being conquered by the Chinese, 
seen wherever mines have to be worked, new have mixed with them to a great extent. They 
agricultural products introduced, or factories are a promising race, and accept Christiatuty 
erected and put to use ; expert in all artisan and readily. The Chinese residents prefer Peppohoan 
handicraft work. While th(5 British aud German women for wives, being finer and stronger women, 
settlors refuse to marry the native women with nrettier and more useful, than those of the Chinese, 
whom they associate, and leave the offspring in The savage tribes of Formosa tattoo their faces ; 
basUu dy,the Chinese invariablyraisea his Burmese, the men wear a tunic of coarse gniss-cloth, and 
Cambodian, Malay, or Siamese hel[)mate to the full the ^fighting women ’ a tunic aud a shoit petti- 
rank of wife, treats and honours her as .such, and coat or piece of grass-cloth. Their huts arc 
bestows on her children all tlio advaatages to be neatly built of bamboo and palm leavt^. Over 
conferred by acknowledged legitimacy, b.acked by some of the doors ore seen rows of tht^ skulls of 
strong parental affection. wild animals, the deer, the boar, the monkey ; and 

There are three prominent philosophies in one of them displayed the tails of six Chiiiainen 
China, following the views of Kung-tsze (Con- tied up in a bunch, which ho said had belonged 
fucius), of Laou-tse, whose religion is known as to men he had killed. 

the 'l aou, and the Bu<)dhiats who adhere to the COREA or Korea the Manchu callSolgo; Kao-li 
teachings of Sakya. The doctrines of Confucius Ms the Chinese name. Its area has been stated at 
are based on the moral coiisciousncBs of right and 236,784 square kilometres, and its population at 
wrong, which he believed to be inherent in all from 7 j to 15 millions. The people use rice, . barley 
men. The Taouist morality is based on the Kan- meal, and flour of millet The Coreans were driven 
yong-pecn, or book of retribution, in which it is out of East Tartary into the peninsula which they 
inculcated that the punishments of sin and now occupy. Their country was subse^quently in- 
rewards of good doing fall in this life. Sakya’s vaded by tlie Mongols, on which occasion tlieSiogour 
followers teach a strictly moral code, but in Tibet Yoritomo defeated Kablai Khan. They have since 
there is a hierarchy Which exercises political been conquered by the Japanese. lU people are 
power. The Woo-wei-kcaou is a sect of China, supposed to be a mixed race, descenuants from 
Muliammudanism and Christianity have made pro- Tartars, Chinese, and Japanese. They have flat 
gress. In the state religion there are sacrifices faces, oblique eyes, broad cheek-bones, strong 
to the hoaveps (Teen), to Te, the earth, and to block hair, and scanty beard ; they are strongly 
Tae-meaou, the great temple of ancestors ; and made, their skin varies from tawny or yellow to 
education of the people is regarded as essential brown, wheat, or straw colour, and reddish-yellow, 
to the welfare of the state. Women are rarely edu- They have a mixture of the Chinese and Japanese 
cated. Marriage is universal ; polygamy is allowed, physical features. Their religion is Buddhist ; their 
Infanticide aud sale of children are practised. alphabet and language differ from the Chinese. 
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JAPAN and ita dependencies (the Kuriles, 
Loo-Choo, and Benin Islands) are in area 382,447 
square kilometres, and population 36,357,812. 
The Japanese are a short > statured Mongoloid 
race, intelligent and progressive, ruled over by an 
emperor. The Aino were the aborigines of the 
Japanese islands, but only a remnant of them 
now exist in the island of Yezo. The Aino, the 
Qhiliak, and Y enesei Ostiak respect the bear. The 
true Ostiak hang the skin on a tree, pay it 
homage, and beg the animal's pardon for having 
killed it. They also swear by the bear. Their 
severe treatment by the Japanese has led them 
to other countries. They occupy the southern 
port of the island of Saghalin, which is in posses- 
s!(hi of the Japanese. The Aino are of short 
staturfe, with broad faces of the Mongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are haiiy ; they 
have bushy beards and long tangled hair, large 
heads and clumsy figures ; the expreasion of their 
faces is that of good - nature combined with 
stupidity. According to M. Rosney, their language 
is dfissimilar to Japanese, and that ^okeu in the 
Kuriles and in the island of Yezo is also 
different from Japanese. 

TheXoo^CAoo or Lieu-cheu Islands lie to the N.£, 
of the Patchu group, and cousist of one large 
island surrounded by smaller ones, the large 
island being of considerable size and well peopled. 
It extends from lat. 26® 3' to 26® 53' N., and 
long. 127® 34' to 128® 26' E., ^eing 68 miles 
long, and about 10 or 12 miles broad. In language 
and physical form the Loo-Ohoo islanders resemble 
the Japanese, their Buddhism being more im- 
perfect, and their manners more simple. 

SAGHAUN, aAGHAUEN, or TABAKAI, long 
believed to be apeninsula, is an island lying between 
lat. 45® 54' 2" and 54® 24' N., and long. 141® 40' 
and 144® 46' £. It is about 600 miles in length, 
and from 20 to 100 broad. It is well wooded and 
fertile, and coal is found in many places, especi- 
ally about Jonquiere Bay. Two-thirds of the 
northern part b^ong to Russia, and is peopled by 
Ghiliak. — Aiicheson^s Treaties; Asiatic Itesearches; 
Mr. F, H, Batten* s British Garhwal; Behm and 
Wagner; Dr, Bennett; Bikmore*s Travels; Bur- 
bidge^ Garden% of the Sun; Miss Bird*s Cher- 
sonese; Census^ 1872, 1881 ; Dr. CoUingwood in 
Joum, Ethn, Soc, ; Crawfurds Archipelago and 
Malay Dictionary ; Daltods Ethnology of Bengal ; 
G, W. Earl's Papuans and Physical Geography; 
Edkins* China ; Hooker and Thomson's Flora 
Indica; Horsburgh's Directory; Mr. Hunt in 
Moore's Archipelaqo; Journal Ind. Archipelago; 
Keane^s Asia; Keppel's Archipelago; Peschel; 
Sir S. Raffled Memoirs ; Raja Brooke's Journal ; 
Logan in Journ. Ind. Archipelago ; Lubbock^ Origin 
of Civilisation ; Macgilltvray's Voyage in the 
RuttUsnake; Major-General Sir C\ M. Mac- 
Gregor's Gazetteers; Mallat's Les Philippines; 
Marsden's Sumatra; McNair's Perak; melvill 
de CambeCy in Journ. Ind. Achinelngo ; LeMoniteur 
des Judes Orientates; Moresby^ New Guinea and 
Polynesia; Ifewbold's Malacca; Trcl. Saunders 
in Geog. Soc. Jonrn.; St. John's Indian Archi- 
pelago; J. D. Vaughan in Journ. Ind. Archip.; 
A. R. Wallace^ Eastern Archip.; F. Watson's 
People of India ; William^ Cruise of the Pearl. 

INDIAN NAVY. In a.d. 1609, in the early years 
of the English East India Company’s trade with 
liulUifthe need for the protection of their shipping 
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led to Sir Heniy Middleton being sent with three 
ships to Surat. Hia flag- ship ran aground at Mocha, 
and he was detained more than n year by the 
Arabs, and, after reaching Surat, he withdrew, 
under the advice of both the native and the 
English merchants, and drove a kind of fllibuster- 
ing trade in the Red Sea. Afterwards he was 
joined by Captain John Saris, who was sent out 
with three more vessels to protect the Indian 
trade. Captain Hippon, who was despatched 
about the same time iu a single ship, the Globe^ 
founded the factories iu the Bay of Bengal which 
developed into the Presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras. The victory of Captain Best over the 
Portuguese fleet iu the roadstead of Surat, October 
29, 1612, which two years later was eclipsed by 
the operations of Captain Down'ton, followed up 
by exploits in the Persian Gulf, crowned by the 
capture of Ormuz, disposed of all fear of Portu- 
guese ascendency in the east, and firmly estab- 
lished this East India Company's trading privileges. 
In 1615 a local marine force of ten grabs and 
galivats was established, which, added to the 
sniall home squadron, formed the nucleus of the 
future navy of the Company. The right of trial 
by common and martial law, as in the royal 
service, was in 1624 conceded to the Company’s 
commanders and agents abroad, to which was 
added that of building forts for the security of 
their trade, the earliest of these being that of Fort 
St. George at Madras, erected in 1640, The 
acquisition of Bombay in 1668 gave the Company 
a valuable port and naval station, and their service, 
— thenceforth known as the Bombay Marine, — 
now amounting to a respectable fleet, was not 
long in distinguishing itself in the defence of 
Surat and Bombay against the Mahrattas, as 
well as in repelling the threatened attack of the 
Dutch in 1672. On the pacification which ensued, 
tlie English Company's ships were entrusted with 
the police of the Southern Indian seas, the pro- 
tection of the Red Sea being assigned to the 
Dutch, and that of the Persian Gulf to the French. 
The suppression of piracy became from the first 
one of the prominent duties of the service. Surat, 
where the larger vessels had originally been con- 
structed under native foremen, gave place in 1735 
to Bombay as the depot for building purposes. 
The Company's fleet then numbered more than 
20 vessels, one of them, the Revenge^ mounting 
28 guns, 20 of which were twelve-pounders. 
This fine frigate was lost, with all hands, in a 
gale, April 20, 1782, after having done good 
service in the war with France and Hyder Ali, 
In the reduction of Pondicherry, August 23, 
1798, the capture of Ceylon in 1795, and the 
attack upon the Dutch in the Moluccas in 1801, 
the services of the Bombay Marine were of the 
utmost value ; nor were they less conspicuous in 
tlie taking of Mauritius in 1800, in Uie reduction 
of Java in 1811, in the attack upon Mocha in 
1820, and in the operations against the Joasmi 
pirates in the Persian Gulf, who, from the year 
1797, had given unintermitting trouble to the 
protective cruisers of the Company. The Burmese 
war, from 1824 to 1826, gave occasion to many 
a brilliant display of skill and valour, for which 
the thanks of the Directors and of both Houses of 
Parliament were tendered at tlic conclusion of 
peace. Beniodelled under the charge of Sir 
Charles Malcolm, brother to the Governor of 
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liombay, as superiDtendent, the service was eon* 
Mtatuted as a marine corps, with the title of the 
Indian Navy, under an order dated May 1, 1830. 

Under Sir Henrr Leake, the naval expdition, 
1852-53, which aioed in the reduction ox Burma, 
was ably planned and carried out, followed up bv 
no leas successful operations in the war with 
Persia in 1856-57. The latest and not the least 
brUUant of the warlike services of the Indian 
navy was that rendered by the detachment which, 
after aiding in the suppression of panic in Calcutta, 
puriied up the country to the relief of the be- 
leaguered Europeans. But no officer of the service 
was ever honoured with knighthood or with a mtli- 
tary^order. Until the final hauling down of the flap^ 
in Bombay harbour at noon of the SOth of April 
1863, its daties---faithfully, zealously, and often 
brilliantly discharged — brought with them little 
more reward than that which is proverbially said to 
conferred by virtue upon itself. Nevertheless its 
band of skilled officers had given to the world a 
body of charts the value of which it is impossible 
to overstate, and the hydrography of the Indian 
coasts and seas had been earned to a degree of 
perfection which is beyond all proportion to the 
slenderness of the means under command. Among 
the most notable are the surveys of the Red Sea 
by Elwon and Moresby, those of Mesopotamia by 
Lynch, Campbell, and Felix Jones, those of the 
Coromandel coast by Lloyd and Fell, those of the 
south-east coast of Arabia by Haines and Saunders, 
with the more recent charts of the Persian Gulf 
by Constable and Stiffe, and those of the Katty- 
awar and Malabar coasts by Commander Dundas 
Taylor. To the last-named officer maritime in- 
terests are indebted for the Wind and Current 
Charts, which give so much security to the navi- 
gation of the Indian seas; and above all, for a 
Soiling Directory, founded on Hoiaburgh. To 
the impression produced by Captain Taylor’s 
inemoraudum on the existing state and deficien- 
cies of the Indian marine surveys, was due the 
seasonable establishment, about 1873, of a special 
department of that nature at Calcutta, of which 
Commander Taylor was maile superintendent, 
with a staff of well-chosen assistants. In the year 
1858 the whole service had been summarily broken 
up, the vessels were condemned to be sold, the 
officers pensioned off, the official records disposed 
of as waste-paper. In his anniversary address 
to the lioyal Geographical Society in 1863, Sir 
Itoderick Murchison said its services Lad been 
varied, useful, and honourable : the beneficial and 
enduring results of its suppression of piracy and 
the slave trade are well known, and the wide- 
spread and lasting utility of the excellent surveys 
made by its officers hold an equally prominent 
place . — East India Marine Surveys, 

INDIAN OCEAN is bounded on the west by 
the coast of Africa to the meridian of Cape 
I 4 * Agulhas, continued to the antarctic circle. The 
antarctic circle is its southern limit as far as 
the meridian of Tasmania, but strictly the western 
coast of Australia, continued northwards to the 
larger islands of the Asiatic Archipelago and the 
llay of Ben^l, One of the large currents of 
water which have their origin in the Indian Ocean, 
is the well-known Mozambique current, called at 
the Cape of Good Hope the L’Agulhas current 
Another makes its way through the Straits of 
Malacca, and, being joined by other warm streams 


from the Java and China Seas, flows out into the 
Pacific, like another Gulf Stream, between the 
Philippines and the ahorea of Asia. Thence it 
attenmts the great circle route for the Aleutian 
Islanos, tempering dimateaand losing itself in the 
sea on its route towards the N. W. coast of America. 
There is a counter current of cold water between 
it and the China shore. — Findlay, 

INDIAN YELLOW, a dye procured from the 
urine of the cow, alter eating decayed and yellow 
mango leaves; other authorities refer it to 
camels' dung. Analgia shows it to be composed 
chleflp of pnrreic acid, combined with magnesia. 
Its Hindi name is Purree.— ^immonds* Diet, 
INDIGO. 


Nil, Abab. 

Main-ay, .... Bubx. 
Lan-tien,. . . . Chin. 
Shwui-tien (liquid), „ 
^-Ben (d^, . ^ „ 

Chamno^ . CocB.-OiiiN. 
Ouli, 


LU, 

Ind 
NiUldye), . 


. Hiwm 
. . It. 
, . Malay. 

Tarum (plant), . „ 

Anil, . . . Fdbt., Sr. 
Krutiok, . . . Bus. 
Nili, Saksk., Tam., Tbl. 
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The plants which afford indigo dyes are grown 
chiefly in the East and West Indies, in the middle 
rerions of America, Colombia, and Florida, in 
Africa, and in Europe, and are mostly species of 
the genera Indigofera, Isatis, I'ephrosia, and 
Nerium. ludigofera tinctoria furnishes the chief 
indigo of commerce ; produced in Bengal, Mada- 
gascar, the Isle of France, and St. Domingo. 
The Indigofera disperma, a plant cultivated in 
Spain and America, grows higher than the pre- 
ening, is woody, and funiisheB a superior dye- 
stuff. The Guatemala indigo comes from this 
sp^ecies. Indigofera anil grows in the same coun- 
tries, and also in the West Indies. The Indigofera 
argentea, which flourishes in Africa, yields little 
indigo, but it is of an excellent quality. I. glauca 
is the Egyptian and Arabian species. There are 
also the 1. cinerea, I. erecta (a native of Guinea), 
1. hirsuta, 1. glabra, and several other species. 
Indigo of an excellent quality has been obtained 
in the East from Gymiieroa tingens, or Asclepias 
tingens, a twining plant. Species of Ruellia fur- 
nish the well-known room dye of Assam, and the 
Chinese obtain a blue dye from the Ruellia indi- 
^tica, 08 also from the Isatis indigotica. Wrightia 
tinctoria, an evergreen with white blossoms, 

^ine indigo, as do the Isatis tinctoria, or woad, 
in Europe, and the Polygonum tiiictorium, with 
red flowers, a native of China. Baptista tinctoria 
furnishes a blue dye, and is the wild indigo of 
the United States. Plants of other genera are 
also euiployed for obtaining indigo, as Marsdenia 
tinctoria, Galega tinctoria, but especially the 
former. Dr. Bancroft (i. p. 190) also adduces 
Spilanthes tinctoria, Scabiosa succisa, Cheiranthus 
fenestralis, also a species of Bigoonia and a TaW- 
naeinontana, on the African coast, with Anorpha 
fruticosa and Saphora tinctoria, as all yielding a 
blue dye, or coarse sorts of indigo. It is obtained 
in Nubia from the Tepbrosia apollinea, and on 
the banks of the Niger from the T. toxicaiia ; and 
Indigofeitt Australis of Australia produces a 
indigo. A small quantity has b^n produced by 
chemists in the laboratory. 

Indigo is produced largely in Bengal and N. 
India, from the 20th to the 30t)i deg. of north 
latitude ; also in the provinces of 'HnneveUy, Cnd- 
dapah, and the two Arcots of the Madras Presi- 
dency ; in Java, in the largest of the Philippine 
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islands In Guatemala, Caraccas, Oentral America, 
and Brasil. It is also cultivated in some of the 
West India islands, especially St. Domingo, but 
not in large quantities. The varieties recognised 
In commerce are — Ist, Bengal, which, from the 
care taken in its preparation, and the large scale 
on which it is made in that district, is the best ; 
and its various gradations of quality, ten in num- 
ber, varying from Os. to fts. per lb., arc always 
kept distinct. In other sorts, they arc usuallv 
much mixed. 2d, Madras and Kurpah ; 3d, 
Oudh ; 4th, Manilla ; 5th, Java ; and 6th, South 
American, The last is packed in scrons or cases 
of dried ox-skin, and its qualities are distinguished 
as follows: — Ist, Flores; 2d, Sobres ; and .3d, 
Gortes ; all the others arc in wooden chests, con- 
taining about 250 lbs. each. Indigo has been 
manufactured from time immemorial in the dis- 
trict of Multan, and the country west of the river 
Indus, called the Derajat. It is exported, but not 
to any great extent, in the direction of Afghanistan. 

In the year 1855, the out-turn of the Bengal 
crop was 128,551 maunds ; and in the 13 years 
from 1859 to 1871 inclusive, the out-turns ranged 
from 90,500 to 113,550 maunds, as under: — 


1859 , 

1860 , 
1861 , 
1862 , 
1863 , 


106.500 

113.500 

68.000 

110,000 

93,800 


1864 , 

1865 , 

1866 , 
1867 , 


100,618 

102,009 

112,200 

96,000 


1868 , 


1870 , 

1871 , 


105,604 

88,099 

90,600 

95.700 


In later years the export from^all India were- 


Yesr. Cwt Rs. 

1869 - 70 , 99,206 2 , 89 , 38,230 

1870 - 71 , 98,085 3 , 17 , 80.4601 

1871 - 79 . 103,184 3 , 19 , 25,030 

1872 - 73 , 115,414 3 , 70 , 54 , 760 ' 

1873 - 74 , 115,212 3 . 42 , 68,240 

1874 - 76 . 81,466 2 , 67 , 63,022 
1876 - 76 , 110,392 2 , 87 , 50,625 


Year. Cwt. Ri. 
11876 - 77 , 100,334 2 , 96 . 27,866 

1877 - 78 , 120,606 3 , 49 , 43,340 

1878 - 79 , 106,061 2 , 96 , 04,626 

1879 - 80 , 100.923 2 , 94 , 72,266 

1880 - 81 , 116 , 870 . 3 , 67 , 16,814 

1881 - 82 , 160,363 4 , 50 , 90,802 


The one-half to the United Kingdom, an eighth 
part to France, and a twelfth part to Austria ; the 
United States, Persia, and Italy take the rest 

Its total imports into the United Kingdom in 
the years 1867 to 1881 ranged between 58,283 
and 106,807 cwt., varying greatly from year to 
year; the values, £1.722,995 and £2,937,224. 

Since the year 1833, in Bengal, the cultivation 
of the indigo plant and manufacture of indigo 
have greatly fallen off. In the troubles which 
followed the famine of 1769, the cultivation had 
declined. During the years which followed 1786, 
Lord Cornwallis, and with him Sir John Shore, 
re-established it under extraordinary privileges. 
Minnie accounts of how the plant should be grown 
and the drug beaten out, written ^ bi^ officials, 
appeared in the public prints. The Company's 
■ervanta were perroitt^, nay, encouraged, to 
remit thdr savings in indigo investments, In spite 
of the croskiDgs of an alarmist, who foretold the 
failure of such efforts by reason of the manu- 
foctnre having been successfully introduced into 
the Brasils, which were nearer the European 
market. For a time, indeed, the Government was 
Bhy of actually eng^ng in the cultivation, and 
oontented itoeix wiUi wiwng hard at its officers, 
who were willing to venture on their own account. 
But the revival of the indigo planting, which took 
pboe in file ten yean subseqnent to 1786, was 
conducted under the auspices of Government, 
though at the risk of its oommeroial residents. 
For bng it oontinued to be the most profitabte 


part of these officers' private trade, and more 
than one great Calcutta house owed its origin to 
their operations. The valleys of the Damuda 
and of the Adjie, and indeed all Bardwan, were 
dotted with factories. 

The Indigo of Bengal is divided into two classes, 
called in commercial language, Bengal and Oudh ; 
the first being the produce of the southern pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bchar, and the last that 
of the northern provinces, and of Benares. The 
first class is in point of quality much superior to 
the other. The inferiority of the Oudh indigo is 
thought to be more the result of soil and climate 
than of any difference in the skill with which tho 
manufacture is conducted. The indigo of Madras, 
which is superior to that of Manilla, is about equaj 
to ordinary Bengal indigo. The produce of Java 
is superior to these. Large quantities of indigo, 
of a very fine quality, are grown in Sind. Mr. 
Wood, deputy collector of Sukkur, was of opinion 
that Sind is much better suited than Bengal for 
the production of this dye-stuff ; the alluvial soil 
on tho banks of the Indus is equal iii richness to 
that on those of the Ganges, and the climate 
seems equally well suited for the growth of the 
plant. But in two years out of three, the crops 
of the Bengal plants are injured by excessive 
inundations, while the work of gathering and 
manipulation is necessarily performed during the 
rainy season under the greatest imaginable dis- 
^vantages. In Sind, on the other hand, the 
inundation of the river is produced almost solely 
from the melting of the snows in tho Himalayas, 
and it is not liable to those excessive fluctuations 
in amount, or that suddenness in appearance, 
peculiar to inundations chiefly arising from falls 
of rain. The Ganges sometimes rises ten feet in 
24 hours, and at some parts of its course its depth 
is at times forty feet greater during a flood than 
in fair weather ; while the Indus rarely rises above 
a foot a day, its extreme flood never exceeding 
fifteen feet, the limits and amount of the Inunda- 
tion being singularly uniform over a succession 
of years. Moreover, as rain hardly ever falls in 
Sind, and when it does so, only continues over a 
few days, and extends to the amount of three or 
four inches, no danger or inconvenience from this 
can be apprehended. The distriota of Kishnagar, 
JesBore, and Murabidabad, in Bengal, ranging 
from 88® to 90® E. longitude, and 22J® to 24® of 
N. latitude, produce the finest indigo. That from 
the districts about Bardwan and Benares is of a 
coarser or harsher grain. Tirhut, in lat. 26® N.. 
yields a tolerably good article. The portion of 
Bengal most propitious to the cultivation of indigo, 
lies between the river Hoogly and the main 
stream of the Gangea 

The culture of indigo is a very precarious trade, 
not only in so far as respects the growth of the 
plant from year to year, but also ns regards the 
quantity and quality of the drug which the same 
amount of plimt will afford in the same season. 
The fixed capital required in the manufacture 
consists simply of a few vats of common masonry 
for steeping the plant and predoitating the 
colouring matter, a boiling and aiying-house, 
and a dwelling for the planter. Thus a factory 
of ten pairs of vats, capable of prodneitig, at an 
average, 12,600 lbs. of indigo, worth on the spot 
£2500, will not cost above £1500 sterhng. The 
buildings and machinery neoeaeary to produce an 
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equal yaluo in su^ar and rum, would prooably of ammonia prevailathrciu^hout the drybg-houae. 
coBt about £4000. When quite dry, the cakes are taken down, 

Tho indigo of the ludigofera iinctoria is obtnineil brushed, assorted according to colour and quality 
by subjecting tho plant to a fermentive process, (rang milan), and packed into boxes for export, 
in largo masses, in tanks. After its remoyal, the after which the N.W. planter has nothing to do 
water is stirred and l>eaten by paddles, its colour till the following June. 

posses to a blue, and the stispeiulod particles In Tirhut the preparation of the land is corn- 
settle to the bottom, forming a blue sediment, menced in October, All the old stumps are dug 
which, after the water is drawn off, is dried in out, the land is twice ploughed (somra or docha), 
the sun and cut up into cakes. The time for and a flat roller (henga) passed over, to break the 
sowing varies in Bengal proper, Tirhut, and the clods and keep in the moisture. If the sith or 
several districts of tho N.W. Provinces. In ihuthi, or refuse indigo stalks (a rich mauUre), 
Bengal, sowings prevail in the month Kartik has not already been spread on the land, and 
(October), hence called Kar tiki. In Tirhut, Sarun. allowed to decompose, it is now spread, and, to 
and Champarum, in which there is rich alluvial save time, set fire to, and the ashes well ploughed 
land and a natural moisture, the sowings are in in ; then all the smaller clods are pulverized, 
February (Phalgun), and the factories are known all grass and refuse removed. The land is then 
as Phalguni. The preparation of the land in finally ploughed and rolled, and allowed to rest 
Tirhut is much more elaborate than in Bengal till tho end of January. In the beginning of 
proper or the N.W. Provinces, and altogether a February, sowings begin and last to the end of 
more advanced system prevails there, and the March. In Ap^ and May, the young plant is 
work is regularly spread over the whole year, weeded. About the middle of Jurth or first week 
In the N.W. Provinces and in Oudh, the sowings in July, manufacturing begins, and lasts without 
chictiy take place on the first fall of rain in June interruption till the end of September. In October 
(Asarh), hence the factories are known as Asarhi, the cakes are taken down from the shelves wher.o 
but these have sowings also called Jamowa, which they have been drying, brushed, packed in boxes 
is a sort of compromise between the Phalguni and weighing about three factory maunds each, marked 
Asarhi periods. An artificial moisture is secured and numbered, and finally sent down to Calcutta 
in February and March by irrigation, and small for sale and shipment to Europe, China, Persia, 
patches of indigo are sown near every available and America. 

well. In Bengal jnoper^ indigo is cultivated at a 

In the N, W. Provinces the planter’s work comes season when nothing else is on the ground. It 
on him all in a heap in June or July (Asarh and occurs intermediately between the two great 
Sawan). He has sowing, cutting the stumps left crops of the year, and it has puzzled Boards of 
of the past year's crop, manufacture of the new Revenue before now to decide whether it is a 
crop, packing and despatch of the indigo. The rabi or kharif crop. It is cleared off the ground 
fresh plant is filled into steeper vats, and pressed in time for another crop, and it is far from l^ing 
down with beams of wood interlaced with bam- an exhausting crop. The ryots know this well, 
boos ; water is then let in from the reservoir, and all they get for their indigo is additional to 
and steeping or fermentation allowed to go on for their income, though, at a strict calculation, it 
ten or twelve hours, according to the state of the would not cover the expense of the cultivation, 
atmosphere. After fermentation is complete, the After having ploughed the ground in October, 
liquor is drawn off into a lower beating vat (haoz November, and the beginning of December, they 
mahye). Ten or twelve men now enter the vat sow the seed in the last half of March and the 
with shovels ; they are called mahunean or beginning of April, while the soil, being neither 
beaters ; they beat (mahye) from one and a half too hot nor too diy, is most propitious to its 
to two hours, and by this means a great quantity germination. A light mould answers best, and 
of carbonic acid gas is disengaged, and the particles sunshine, with occasional l^ht showers, are most 
of indigo get thoroughly exposed to the atmo- favourable to its growth. Twelve pounds of seed 
sphere, and obtain their requisite supply of are sufficient for sowing an acre of land. The 
oxygen, after which they granulate. The vat is plants grow rapidly, and will bear to be cut for 
now allowed to settle, the indigo gndually sub- the first time at the beginning of July ; nay, in 
sides, and the water, which separates, is drawn off, some districts so early as the middle of June, 
and is of the colour of dark sherry. A sediment The indications of maturity are the bursting forth 
is left at the bottom of the vat, which is collected of the flower - buds and the expansion of the 
and discharged into a cistern alongside, and runs blossoms, at which period the plant abounds most 
through a strainer (channah) into the boiler in the dyeing principle. Another indication ia 
(karah), when it is heated to boiling {Mint. From taken from the leaves, which, if they break 
the boiler the liquid indigo (mal) is run on a across when doubled fiat, denote a state of 
table on which is spread a sheet, and allowed to maturity. But this character is somewhat fallaci- 
filter through nntil the liquid runs clear. The ous, ana depends upon the poverty or richness 
day following, the indigo, fully drained, is of the of the soil. When much ram falls, the plants 
consistency of curds, when it is removed to the grow too rapidly, and do not sufficiently elaWate 
press-house, put into presses, and subjected to the blue pigment. Bright sunshine is most ad* 
severe pressure. With the aid of nuts and screws, vantageons to its production. The first cropping 
a solid mass is thus obtained, which is taken to of the plants is the best; after two months a 
the diying-houseO^khana), placed on a catting second is made, after another interval a third, 
frame, and cut with brass wire into cubes or and even a fourth ; but each of these is of dimin* 
cakes (goti or bari). The cakes are placed on ished value. 

wioker-work frames to dry* A whitish effiores- The plant is sold in Bengal by the bnndle, 
cence soon coven the cakes, and a strpng smell ’ which is measured by a chaia* In the Doab it is 
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Bold for X rupee for 5 to 6 maunds. 200 to 225 
toaundB of plant to a maund (75 lbs.) of indigo, is 
a fair average produce. Therefore it would cost 
about so to 40 rupees for the plant necessary to 
make 75 lbs. of indigo. The expense of manu- 
facturing would be but little. 

The finest quality of dye is produced by 
factories in the Jossore and Kislinagar districlB. 
An ordinary plantation there comprises 4000 acres 
of land, which may yield on an average 1000 
maiinds of 82 lbs. each. The annual outlay for 
Jabour, seed, etc., on this one branch of industry, 
is Boldom less than a million and a half sterling, 
of which fully nineteen-twentieths are expended 
by jCuropeans. The cultivation is generally one 
of hazard, as the fiehls are always liable to be 
swept of their produce during any heavy or 
sudden fall of rain. The plant often suffers 
from long drought. With a few good Boasons, 
favcmrable soil, a thorough knowledge of the 
business, and a certain degree of industry, an 
indigo planter may reckon on realizing an inde- 
en<lence in less than a dozen years, supposing 
im to have sUirted with ample means. 

Ill South Arcot, KurnooLand Cucldapab, indigo 
is largely cultivated, and especially in the last- 
named district, which is well suited for the culti- 
vation of the staple. The average growth in the 
Madra.s Presidency covers 304,07(1 acres, two- 
thirds of which arc in the South Arcot, Cuddapah, 
Nellore, Kistna, and Kurnooi districts. Cuddapah 
indigo is grown by ryots on contract to rieliver so 
much indigo plant at the factory at a fixed rate 
per bundle. The agents of thcMacJrias firms avoid 
occi’.pying the same taluks, so that there is no 
system of forcing the cultivation upon the ryota, 
who are much too independent to submit to such 
a process. The trade is quite free, and the system 
of a ivanccs to the tenantry has done a great deal 
to improve their condition, as well as facilitated 
the collection of the revenue. The cultivation of 
indigo is not fixed; it extends or contracts with 
the demand for the article. It has, however, 
been steadily increasing of late years ; many of the 
richer ryots cultivate it, and manufacture it on 
their own account. Native capitalists also engage 
in the trade. Mr. Wedderburn estimated the 
cultivation^and manufacture of indigo by natives, 
without European superintendence, in the ratio 
of 10 to 1 of that produced under European 
management. Eight lakhs of rupees were drawn 
by bills in 1859, on the Cuddapah Treasury, by 
Madras mercantile houses. And eight lakhs 
scarcely represent one-half of the suni paid for 
indtgo, the out-turn of which, on 86,000 acres, 
cultivated in the year 1860, at an average profit 
of f>0 rupees per acre, will show a value of 18 
lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Rohde (MS.) men^ons that two methods 
of preparing indigo are in use in the Madras 
territories. That called Karpa indigo, and which 
is known in the market as Madras indigo, is pre- 
part'd from the dried leaves; the Bimlipatam 
ind'go is from the recent leaves upon the Bengal 
plan. He says that in the indigo factories of 
Bengal, using the recent leaves, there are two 
largs stone-built cisterns, the bottom of the first 
being nearly upon a level with the top of the 
second, in order to allow the liquid contents to be 
run out of the one into the other. The upper- 
moft ifl called the fermenting vat or the steeper, 


its area is 20 feet Rquitrc. ana its depth 3 feet ; 
the lowermost, called the beater or beating vat, is 
as broad as the other, but one -third longer. The 
cuttings of the plant as they come from the field 
are stratified in the steeper till this be filled 
within 5 or C inches of its brim. In 6»*der that the 
plant during its fermentation may not swell and 
rise out of the vat, beams of wood and of 
bamboo are braced tight over the surface of the 
plants, after which water is pumped upon them 
till it stands within three or four inches of the 
edge of the vessel, and an active- fennentation 
speedily commences, which is completed within 
fourteen or fifteen hours, a little longer or shorter 
according to the temperature of the air, tho pre- 
vailing winds, the quality of the water, and the 
ripent'^ of the plants. Nine or ten hours after 
immersion of the plant, the condition of the vnt 
must be examined, for then bubbles ai)]>en,i , wliich 
rise like little pyramids, are at first of a white 
colour, but soon become grey, blue, and then 
deep purple red. Tho ftTmentatiou is at this 
time violent, the fluid is in constant commotion, 
innumerable bubbles mount to the surface, and a 
copper - coloured tleiiRc scum covers the whole. 
As long as the liquor is agiiated, tin; fermentation 
must not be disturbed, but when it becomes mere 
tranquil, tliC liquor is to be drawii off into tho 
lower ciyterii. It is of tho utmost {;ouse(|uoncft 
not to push the ferntentation too far, lurauso the 
quality of the whole indigo is th^r(*i»y deterioralcu ; 
blit rather to cut it short, in whieli case there is, 
indeed, a loss of weight, but t.hc article is better. 
Tho liquor possesses now a glistening yellow 
colour, which, when the indigo precipitates, 
changes to green. The avi'rage teinperaluro of 
the iitiuor is commonly 85*^ Kahr. ; its specific 
gravity at tho surface is 1001 ’5, and at tho bottom 
100.3. So soon as the liquor lias been run into 
the lower cistern, ton men are set to work to beat 
it with oars or shovels four feet long, eallotl 
basquets ; paddle-wheels have also b(;cn cnij)loye<i 
for the same purpose. Meanwhile two other 
labourers clear away tho compressing beainfi and 
bamboos from tho surface of tho upper vat^ 
remove the exhausted plant, set it to dry for fuel, 
clean out the vessel, and stratify fresh plants in 
it. The fermented plant appears still green, but 
it has lost three-fourths of its bulk in the process, 
or from 12 to 14 per cent, of its weight, chiefly 
water and extractive matter. ’Ihe liquor in tho 
lower vat must bo strongly beaten for an hour 
and a half, when the indigo begins to agglomerate 
in flocks, and to precipitate. This is the moment 
for judging whether there has been any error 
committed in the fermentation, which, if so, must 
be corrected by the operation of beating. If the 
fermentation has been defective, much froth rises 
in the beating, which must be allayed with a little 
oil, and then a reddish tinge appears. If lar^ 
round granulations are formed, the beating is 
continued, in order to see if they wiU grow smaller. 
If they become as small as fine sand, and if the 
water dear up, the indigo is allowed quietly to 
subeide. Should the vat have been over-fermen^, 
a thick fat-looking crust covers tho liquor, which 
does not disappear by the introdu^ of the 
fl.at of dl. In *“di a case die beatmg inust he 
moderated. Whenever the granutotoons heMine 
round and begin to subside, and the Jiqwr dem 
up, thq beating must be discontinued. The froth 
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or aeum diffuies ita^f apontaneoasly into separate allowed to efflorescie in a cask for some time, and 
minute particles, that move about the surface of when they become hard, th^ are wiped and 
the liquor, which are marks of an excessive fer- packed for exportation. 

mentation. On the other hand, a rightly fermented In preparing indiffo from dried leaves^ the ripe 
vat is easy to work ; the froth, though abundant, plant being cropp^ is to be dried in sunshine 
vanishes whenever the granulations make their from 9 o’clock in the morning till 4 in the after- 
appearance. The colour of the liquor when drawn noon during two days, and tbrathed to separate 
out of the steeper into the beater is bright green, the stems from the leaves, which are then stored 
but so soon as the agglomerations of the indigo up in magazines till a sufficient quantity be 
commence, it assumes the colour of Madeira wine, collected for manufacturing operauons. The 
and speedily afterwards, in the course of beating, newly-dried leaves must be free from spots, and 
a stufm round grain is formed, which on separat- friable between the fingers. When kept dry, the 
ing makes the water transparent, and falls down, leaves undergo, in the course of four week, a 
when all the turbidity and froth vanish. The* material change, their beautiful green tint turn- 
object of beating is threefold : first, it tends to ing into a pale blue grey, previous to which the 
disengage a great quantity of carbonic acid pre- leaves afford no indigo by maceration in water, but 
sent in the mrmented liquor; secondly, to give subsequently a large quantity. Afterwards the 
the newly«developed indigo its requisite dose of product becomes less considerable. The dried 
oxygen by the most extensive exposure of its leaves are infused in the macerated steeping vat, 
particles to the atmosphere ; thirdly, to agglo- with six times their bulk of water, and allowed to 
mcrate the indigo in distinct flocks or granula- macerate for two hours, with continual stirring, 
tions. In order to hasten the precipitation, lime- till all the floating leaves sink. The fine green 
water is occasionally added to the fermented liquor is then drawn off into the beater vat; for if 
liquor in the promss of beating, but it is not it stood longer in the steeper, some of the indigo 
indispensable, and has been supposed capable would settle among the leaves and be lost Hot 
of deteriorating the indigo. In tne front of the water, as employed by some manufacturers, is not 
beater a beam is fixed upright, in which three or necessary. The process with dry leaves pc^sses 
more holes are pierced a few inches in diameter, these advantages, that a provision of the plant 
These are closed with plugs during the beating ; may be made at the most suitable times, mde- 
bnt two or three hours after it, as the indigo sub- pendently of the vicissitudes of the weather, the 
sides, the upper plug is withdrawn, to run off the indigo may be uniformly made, and the fermen- 
supematant liquor, and then the lower plugs in tation of the fresh ^leaves, often capricious in its 
succession. The state of this liquor being examined, course, is superseded by a much shorter period of 
affords an indication of the success m both the sii^le maceration. 

processes. When the' whole liquor is run off, a Dr. Walker mentions, in his Account of the 
labourer enters the vat, and sweeps all the pre- Productions of Humamkunda in the Dekban, that 
cipitate into one comer, and empties the thinner only one species, Indigofera tinctoria, is there 
part into a nmut which leads into a cistern along- used for the preparation of indigo, and it is 
side of a boiler 20 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 8 collected in the riuns, when the dve is commonly 
deep. When all the liquor is once collects, it is made. A strong decoction is made of the plaut, 
pumped through a bag for retaining the impur- —leaves, flowers, pods, and twigs l^ing all indis- 
ities into the boiler, and heated to ebullition, criminately thrust into a pot ; wnen this is hot an 
The froth soon subsides, and shows an oily-looking . infusion of Eugenia jamWana (rose-apple tree) 
film upon the liquor. The indigo is 1^ this pro- is added, the indigo is immediately precipitated, 
oess not only freed from the yellow extractive and, the superincumbent water being drawn off, is 
matter, but is enriched in the intensity of its dried in the sun. 

colour, and increased in weight. From the boiler The native plan of mounting the indigo vat 
the mixture is run, after two or three hours, into merits attention. A potash lev is prepar^ from 
a general receiver, called the dripping vat or table, the ashes of the Euphorbia tmuculli (milk bush 
which, for a factory of twelve pain of preparation hedge) and lime, by mixing them together and 
vats, is 20 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, then filtering ; in this ley seeds of the Trigonella 
having a false bottom 2 feet under the top edge, fosnum-greoom and Cassia tora are boiled, and. 
This cistern stands in a basin of masonry mMe the liquor being strained, is poured into the water 
water-Ught with chunam hydranlio cement, the drawn off alter the precipitation of the indigo, 
bottom of which slopes to one end in oem to and the indigo itself is then put in, and some more 
fsdiitate the diainsge^ a thick woollen veil is potash 1^ is added. 

stretched along the bottom of the inner veeael to In three or four hours the fermentation is per- 
act asafilter. So long as the liquor passes through fected, and the vat filled for the purposes of the 
tnrbid, it is pumped beck into the receiver, dyer. The theory of this vat is very obvious: 
Whenever it runs olssr, the receiver is covered extractive matter derived from the liquor in which 
with another piece of ololh to ezdnde the dost, the indigo was first boiled, with the sugar, starch, 
and allowed to drain at its leisare. Next morning and madlage of the two legnminons seeds, canas 
the drained indigo ie put into a strong bag and a fermentation hr which m indigo is rendered 
smieeaed in a press. The indigo is then ostefully aolnble in the alkaline solution. The process is 
taken out of the bag, and oat with a brass wire more simple than that nsnally followed by dyem 
intoHts aboatflin^es cube, which ate dried in In Europe, and is in perfect aoooidanoe with every 
an airy home npon shelves of wicker-work, mle of practical chemistry. There is no super- 
Doring the drying, a whitish eflioresoenoe oomes ffuity and no waste, and on the whole it is a most 
upon the {deoee, which must be carefully removed favourable iqpeoimen of native ingenuity and skill, 
with a brwi. in sosse plioes,partioularly on the The indigo plant is euitivated In China to a 
coast of OofomandMi the drioa indigo lun^ are great extent, as well ae a iqieoks of pdygonumy 
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from tho leaveB of which a colour is produced 
which nearly equals tho blue obtained from indigo. 

With the Javanese, who of all tho Malayan race 
have certainly mode the highest progress in all 
ilio useful arts, there is a specific term for dyeing or 
tinting, — madall ; but the Malays express it only 
by Cbalup, the word for dipping. Yet the only 
generic words which cither of them possesses for 
colour, are the Sanskrit Wama and the Portuguese 
Tinta. Their colours are usually sombre, — little 
varied, but generally fast Blues are always pro- 
duced from indigo, yielded for the most part by 
the Indigofcra tinctoria, as in other parts of 
India, but in Sumatra occasionally from the 
Marsdenia tinctoria, a plant of the natural order 
of the AsclepiaceoB. Kulaf or vasma, in the 
Panjab, is the j^unded dried leaves of the indigo 
plant, used principally as a hair-dye after the 
previous application of henna (Lawsonia inermis). 
The powdered leaf of Indigofera anil is used in 
the cure of hepatitis. — Capper's Three Presidencies ; 
PowelVs Handbook ; Mr. Rohde's MSS.; Simmonds ; 
Royle's Him. Botany ; Annab of Indian Adminis- 
{ration, 1870; Bonynge, yliiicrica ; Tomlinson's 
Diet; Sirr's China; Cat Cat. Ex., 1862; Camegy. 

INDIGOFERA, a genus of plants, some of 
them of great economic value, of the natural 
order Fabacerc. About 150 species are known, 
many of which grow in the East Indies ; amongst 
others — 

anil. diHperma. linifolia. tinctoria. 

arborea. dosua. mucronata. trifoliata. 

argentoa. cchinata. pauciflora. trita. 
aapalathoides. ellijitica. pedicellata. uncinata. 
atropuqmrca. ennoaphylla. pentaphylla. uniflora, 
brunonia. flaccidn. polygonata. violucca. 
oinemscenB. glandulosa. pulchclln. viBcosa. 
cosrulia. hirsuta. 

There are also several undetermined species, the 
dug kenti and the kenti of Kaghan (qu. 1. arborea), 
the doun-daloun of Burma, the latter a tree four 
or five feet in girth, found both in the Rangoon 
and Tounghoo districts, though it is scarce. Its 
white-coloured wood is odap^ to every purpose 
of house building. An indigenous species of 
indigo is sometimes in Tenasserim used in forming 
a blue dye, and a wild iudigo is found abundant 
in the Sutltg valley between Rampur and Supg- 
nam, at an elevation of 7000 feet, in rocky hills. 
The species are indigenous in the equinoctial 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America ; but there is 
some difficulty in ascertaining all the cultivated 
species, as the subject is usually neglected both 
by naturalists and cultivators. 

Indigofera anil is said by De Candolle to ctow 
wild in America, and to be cultivated in both 
Indies, as also along the Gambia in Africa. Drs. 
Wight and Arnott state they have not sufficient 
materials to determine if 1. anil be a distinct 
species. According to Dr. Honigberger, I. anil is 
cultivated in some provinces of the Panjab, but 
more for dye than for medicine, the leaf (Vishaso 
danie, Sansic.) being used by the natives in 
hepatitis. — O'Sh. p. 292 ; Honigb. p. 289. 

INDIGOFERA ARBOREA. Roxb. iii. p. 381. 
MaaihuofCBAiiBAHiiiLB. I Dug, Hast, Kast of Pamj. 
Jand of . Hurrki Hills. | Hathi, Kainti, . . „ 

A shrub of no value as a timber tree ; elevation 
7000 feet — Roxb. ; Powell. 

INDIGOFERA ARGENTEA, X., is I. coerulea 
and L oolorata, Raxb. Drs. Wight and Amott 


state that it is the species cultivated in Egypt .and 
Barbary for the t>akc of its indigo, and, according 
to Humboldt, also in America. I. argentea is 
®“*'Jjbby, with round branches, which appear of 
^ silky whiteness from appressed pubescence. 

INDIGOFERA ASPALATHOIDES. Vahl. 

I. aspalathifolia, i2ox5. I IC^espedcza juncea, Wall. 
AfipalathiiB Inaicus, Linn. ( 

Mnnili, . . , . Maleal. I Shiva nimba, . . Sansk. 
Manneh, . ; , „ | Shovenar vembu, . Tam. 

A shrubby, low-growing plant of the Peninsula 
of India. The small leaves, flowers, and tender 
shoots being supposed to possess cooling demulcent 
and alterative properties, are prescribed in decoc- 
tion in leprous and cancerous affections. Rhoedc 
tells us that from the root of it an oil is extracted 
which is of use in erysipelas. — Ainsl. ; Voigt. 

INDIGOFERA CCERULEA. Roxh. 

I. brachycarps, D. C. \ Kar nili, .... Tel. 

This plant grows in the Diudigul Hills and the 
Rajanuiiidry Circars, and Dr. Roxburgh states 
that it comes near to I. argentea, Linn. De 
Candolle inquires whether this be sufficiently 
distinct from I. tinctoria. It is an erect shrubby 
species, growing in dry, barren, uncultivated 
ground to the height of three feet, and higher in 
good garden soil. It flowers during tho wet and 
cold seasons. The leaves are pinnate. Dr. Rox- 
burgh states that he extracted a most beauti- 
ful Tight indigo from the leaves of this plant, and 
in greater quantity than he ever could from the 
common indigo plant, or even from Nerium tinc- 
torium. The process he adopted was similar to 
that practised with the leaves of Nerium tinctorium, 
or the scalding process. — Roxh. 

INDIGOFERA ENNEAPHYLLA. Linn. 

I. ccespitosa, Wight, | HedyBaruro proBtratum, L. 

Chepu-naringi, . . Tam. | Chala pachchi, . . Tel. 
Ghcrragadan, . . Tel. | 

Grows at Dindigul, Saharuiipur, Prorae, Segain. 
The expressed juice is given ns an alterative by 
the native physicians in old syphilitic diseases. — 
O'Sh. ; Roxh. iii. p. 376 ; Voigt. 

INDIGOFERA GLANDULOSA. Willde. Bar- 
ugadam, Tel. A small shrubby species, a native 
of moist rich lands amongst the Circar mountains. 
Flowers and ripens its seeds during the wet and 
cold seasons. The natives of the hilly countries 
make meal of the seeds, which they bake into 
bread, and use ns an article of diet, when more 
agreeable food is scarce. Cattle are fond of the 
pTant. — Roxh. 

INDIGOFERA IIETERANTHA. Wall. 

Kathi, Knti, . . . Be.\b. Knnti, Khcnti, . . Hind. 
Kathowat, . . . „ Kiitz of . . . Kaqhan. 

Shogali of . . Chenad. Katsu, Kaskei of . Kavi. 

This, the commonest of the Himalayan species, 
is a shrub which is abundant in many places in 
the hills and the eastern skirts of the Sulimau 
Range from 2500 to 8000 feet. In Kashmir and 
elsewhere the twigs are largely used for making 
boskets, etc., and they fonn part of some of tho 
twig bridges. In Kangra the flowers ore used as 
a pot herb. — Drs. Stewart, Cleghom. 

INDIGOFERA LINIFOLIA, Retz, vegetates 
in both Peninsulas, in Bengal, and in the lower 
mountains of the Panjab. There the root is used 
in febrile eruptions.— ; Stewart 
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INDIGOFRRA TINCTORIA. 


INDBA. 


INDIGOFKUA TINCTORIA. Lfirn. 


I. In(Iica» Z«tfL 

rAii-tion, .... Chin. 
Tayrnig, , . . 15isaya. 
Mai-riAy.Hhan-Tnny. HnuM. 

Nil. HiNr». 

Tom, Taruni, Taluni, Mai.. 


I I. anmatrana, OnH* 
Amcri, , , . Malrat.. 
Wftwiin, llaHina, , Vanj. 

Nil! Sakmk. 

Tayuni, .... Tao. 
Aviri, Nilam, Tam., Tel. 


This is the dye species generally onltivated in 
India, whence it lias been introduced into Africa 
and America, and in the W. Indies is sometimes 
called Indigo Franc, or French indigo. It is said 
to be found wild along the sands of Senegal. It 
is grown occa.sioimlly by Karen.s and Burmese, 
and is cultivated in the I'anjab. Indigo from the 
Indus is mentioned in Arrian’s Pcriplus, and many 
traces of an export of it by the same river to 
Kiirope are found in the historical records as early 
as the middle of the 17th century. At prc.sent 
the chief tracts for its cultivation are in the 
Southern Fanjab, near Mnitan, largely in Lower 
Bengal, in the Northern (hrears, and throughout 
the Nortli Arcotand the Cuddapah collcctoratcs 
of the Peninsula of India. — lioxb,; Stew,; Alasoii^s 
Tcitasserim ; Enq. Cqc. 

INDKJOFKRA tiUTA. Linn, Indigefora 
cinerea, Etuh, A common herbaceous plant, with 
trifoliate leaves, and small, reddish -green flowers. 
— t^oxh, iii. p. 157 1. 

IN DO- ATLANTIC, a designation of the Cau- 
casian race of mankind, and of their langnagi*, 
usitnlly styled Indo-European. Indo- Australian, 
a name applied by Mr. liOgan to the Negroid 
race occupying the southern shores of Asia. 
Indo-Briton, a term by which the mixed races 
of European descent arc known in British India. 
They are also called Eurasians, East Indiana, 
and half-castes. Many, however, who so call 
themselves are Creoles of pure descent, but 
Creole is not used in India. Indo-Chinese races 
occupy the low lands near the Brahmaputra; 
but the term is applied strictly to the people oc- 
cupying tiic countries between India and China. 
Indo-European, a term applied by Dr. Prichard 
to a dynasty of languages, sometimes called Imlo- 
Germanic, and by later writers also Aryan or 
Iranian. Indo - Germanic, a term employrd to 
designate the Indo-Atlautic, Indo-European, or 
Caucasian race of man, and the family of lan- 
goa^s spoken by them. Indo-Getic, a term in use 
to designate the Scythic Getm race who settled 
in India and on its N.W. borders. Indonesia, 
n geographic and ethnic name suggested by ]Mr. 
Logan to designate the Eastern Archipelago.-— 
Campbell, p. 49. 

INDORE, a city on the left bank of the Katki, 
in Malwa, in lat. 22® 42' N., and long. 74® 54' 
E., and 1998 feet above the sea. It is tk. capital 
of the dominions of the maharaja Holkar. The 
state has an area of 8075 square miles, and popida- 
tion about 635,000 souls, lying between lat. 21® 
24' and 24® 14' N., and long. 74® 28' and 77® 
10' E. It is nearly bisected by the Nerbailda river, 
and has the Chambal and its tributaries on the 
northern port The state consists of many isolated 
tracts, and within it is the Bririsb cantonment of 
Mhow (Maul. It is bounded on the north by 
part of Sinaia’s dominions, on the cast by the 
states of Dewos and Dhar and the district of 
Niniar, on the south by Kandesfa district, and on 
the west by Bnrwnni and Dhar. Like tlio rest of 
Malwa, the soil of Indore is fertile, consisting 


largely fd the rich black loam known aS* cotton 
soil. The ])rincipal crops are wheat, rice, miilcts, 
pillars, oil -seeds, stigar-cano, cotton. The revenue 
of the Htato in 1S78, £512, 900; the expemliture, 
£416,6<H). The Rcswlency or Rajkumar^C<»Ueg*; 
at Indore, for the education of the sons of the 
chiefs and gentry of (/entral India, is affiliated to 
the (Calcutta University. 

Indore was captured by the British on the 24th 
August 1801. As a city, it ia of modern elate. 
That part of the Holkar capital called Old Indore 
was a Biu.all village, the site of wliich pleased Ahalya 
Bai, who cncanitied at it after the death of Miilhar 
Rao Holkar. The dominant race in Indore ai-c 
Mahrattas. an<l there .arc a considerable number 
of Gotuls and Bliils. 'rhcrc arc several cotton mills 
in the state of Indore (one belonging to the Maha- 
raja), which are in constant work. Opium manii- 
faeiure is antithcr important industry, and in 
1877-78, 16,24:1 e.hcsts were exported from Indore. 

1N1>0-S(IYTHI and Indo-Scythian are terms 
employed to designate races who became early 
occupants of N.AV. India. The Yuehi, established 
in Bactria and along the Jibuti eventually boro 
the name of Jeta or Yetan, that is to say, Getes. 
Their empire subsisted a long time in this part of 
Asia, and extended even into India. These are 
the pco})le whom the Greeks knew iinder the 
name of Indo-Scythi. The period allowed by all 
authorities for the migration of these Scythic 
hordes into lOnropc, is also that for their entry 
into India. The sixtli century is that calculated 
for the 'lakshak frtiin Sehesnagdes ; and it is on 
this event ami reign that the Purauas declare 
that from this pcricxl no prince of pure blood 
would be found, but that the Sudra, the Tursbka, 
and the Yavan would prevail. All the Indo- 
Scythic inva<lcrs held the religion of Buddha, and 
hence the conformity of manners and mythology 
between the Scandinavian or German tribes and 
the Rajputs increased b^ comparing their martial 
poetry. The ludo-iScythi of Arrian were a Scy tliu*. 
tribe who had settled along the Indus. They 
attempted to penetrate eastward by way of 
Kaudesh and Malwa, but were opposed by Vik- 
raiiiadityn. The Indo-Scythia of the Greeks was 
therefore the valley of the Indus, Northern Indo- 
Scythia being Uie Panjab proper, and qocupied by 
the Med race, and Soutliern Indo-Scythia being 
Sind, occupied by the Jat, a tribe of the Abar 
hordes. Pliny calls the western region of the 
Caucasus, Scythia Scndica ; and about this were 
coiiCTcgated the Maidi, next to the Sindi and 
Kerketm ; a tribe of Arii or Arichi, who gave 
tlieir name to an island of Aria, or Arietas, or 
river Arius ; a tribe of Maetes or Mmotai, with 
towns nam^ Madia and Matium; a tribe of 
Matiani, with a town of Mateta ; a tribe of 
Kottiu, with a country called Kutais, and ctiioH 
called Kuta and Kutaia; a tribe named KoloKl, 
with a mountain and a district called Koli ; a tribe 
of Ibores, with a town called Iberia ; a tribe 
called Buonomai, a district of Minyas, a city of 
Male and a tribe of Baternse, with a river calleil 
Bathys, and a port named Bata;— theso^ names re- 
minding the investigator of the Med, Katfai, Kot. 
Abhir, Mina, Mailing and Hhatti of the vaUey of 
the Indus. See India. 

INDKA, the Hindu god of thunder, a penoniff- 
cation of the sky, the chief of the Devata or Snta, 
t^e name lx«ing from the Sanskrit root Id, to W 
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INDRA. 


WDRA. 


glorious (vide Deyata> The attributes of Indra 
correspond to those of the Jupiter Pluvius and 
Jupiter Tonans of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Thor of "Scandinavia, and as such he is the iih- 
personaWn of the phenomena of the skies. He 
18 refiresented as a 'irhito man sitting upon his 
oelestial vahan, the elephant Alravati, produced 
at the churning "of the ocean, and holding in his 
hand the vnjra oa thunderbolt. One of the Rig 
Veda hymns describes the contest of Indm, the 
lord of thunder, with Vritra, otherwise cidlcd 
A*hi, the personification of the rain-cloud ; and 
those who know how important rain is to 
countries like India, can appreciate the joy that 
welcomes dcseending showers upon the parched 
and heated fields, and understand how the cloud 
which is supposed to imprison the waters is re- 
garded as a demon, while the lightning that 
cleaves it, and sets them free to descend on earth, 
is worshipped ns a beneficent deity. The following 
is Professor Wilsoii^s translation of the hymn in 
the d2d Sakta : — 

* 1 declare the former valorous deeds of Indra, which 

the thunderer hns achieved : he clove tlio cloud ; 
ho cast the waters down (to earth); he broke (a 
way) for the torrents of tho mountain. 

' He cU>ve the cloud, seeking refuge on the mountain ; 
Twashtri sharpened liis far- whirling bolt; the 
flowing waters quickly hastened to the ocean, like 
cows (hastening) to their calves. 

' Impetuous as a bull, ho quaffed the soma juice ; he 
drank of tho libations at the triple sacrifice. Mag- 
havan took his shaft, the thunderbolt, and with It 
struck the first-born of tho clouds. 

* Inasmuch, Indra, as thou has diAded the first-born of 

the clouds, thou hast destroyed the delusions of 
the deludcrs, and then engendering the sun, tho 
dawn, tho finnament, thou has not left an enemy 
(to oppose thee). 

' With his vast destroying thunderbolt, Indra struck the 
darkling mutilated Vritra ; as the trunks of trees 
are felled by the axe, so lies A'hi prostrate on the 
earth.’ 

Indra takes a different position in each of the 
three periods of Hindu mythology. In the Vedic 
period he is tho great being who inhabits the 
firmament, guides the winds and clouds, dispenses 
rain, and hurls the thunderbolt In the Epic 
period he is still a principal deity, taking pre- 
cedence of Agni, Yanina, and lama. In the 
Puranic period he is inferior in rank to Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. His heaven is called Swarga- 
loka or Indra-loka, and his pleasure-garden or 
elysium, his city (sometimes placed on Mount 
Mem, the Olympus of the Greeks), bis charioteer, 
his thunderbolt, his elephant, bis bow (the rain- 
bow) are all famed. 

Nature-worship, with Indra as its chief deity, 
seems to have been holding its place until about 
n.c. 1500 ; but, in later mythologies, he is even 
vilified, and described as extremely licentious. 
And in the present state of Hinduism, in which 
every Hindu has a separate belief, and hero- 
woiship, devil-worship, and lingam-worship are 
the prevailing forms, Indra is almost unheara of 
and unknown, is never invoked, and has been 
replaced by Vishnu and Siva, ^eir wives and 
children and incarnations. 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra were 
tho Yadu race under Krishna’s influence. The 
Mahabhaimta makes Krishna say to Naoda, his 
adopted father, *Why worship Indra as the 
Sujmme God ? 0 faUier ! we are Vaisyas, and 
our eattie live upon the pastures, let us therefore 


cease to worship Indra, and pay our devotions to 
the mountain Govardhaua.’ Up to that time, it 
was to the heaven of Indm that the go^ who 
died were believed to proceed. 

These changes indicate the strife between sects 
as^ the present forms of Hinduism were being 
eliminated. In one myth, Indra is depicted, like 
Argus, covered with eyes, and is thus called tho 
thousand -eycnl god. Having become i^namourcd 
of Ahalya, wife of the rishi Gautama, the riahi 
discovered his intentions, and bestowed on the 
god his curse that his body should be covered in a 
very cxtraordiuai 7 manner, which, on the contri- 
tion of the offending deity, he changed into eyes. 

It is related that on one occasion, in tho form 
of a shepherd l)oy, Indra robbed the garden of a 
peasant. In this theft he was detected. The story 
is told in a hymn — 

‘ The sage musician chose ; 

He told how Sachi, soft as morning light, 

Blythe Sachi, from, her lord Indr.nni liight, 

When through clear skies their car ethereal rose, 
Fixed on a garden trim her wandering sight, 

Where gay pomegranates, fresh with early dew, 
Vaunted their blossoms new ; 

Oh I pluck, she said, yon gems, which nature dresses 
To grace my darker tresses. 

In forifi a shepherd’s boy, a god in soul, 

He hastened, and the bloomy treastire stole. 

Tlie reckless peasant, who those glowing flowers, 
Hopeful of rubied fruit, had fostered long, 

Seized, and with cordage strong 
Shackled the god, who gave him showers. 

Straight from seven winds immortal Genii flew,— - 
Vnruna green, whom foamy waves obey, 

Bright Vahni, flaming like tho lamp of day, 

Cuvera, sought by all, cnjoyc«i by few, 

Manit, who bids the winged breezes play, 

Stern Yama, ruthless judge, and Isa cold, 

With Nairit mildly bold ; 

They with the ruddy flash, that points hii thunder, 
Bend his vain bands .asunder.. 

Tho exulting god resumes his thousand eyes, 

Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.’ 

To understand these allusions, it must be re- 
membered that the Hindus have assigned regents 
to ecach cardinal and intermediate point of the 
compass. Indra being esteemed the first of 
firmamental deities, and especially the ruler of 
the east, that point is reckoned first, and the 
others are thus ruled ; — Agni, south-east ; Ymiia, 
south; Nairit, south-west; Varuna, west ; Vayu, 
north-west ; Knvera, north ; Isa or Isani, north- 
east. To which arc sometimes added three other 
quarters or points, viz. above, governed by 
israhma ; below, by Naga or Sesha Naga, the king 
of 8eri>ents, otherwise named Vauki ; and the 
centre, ruled by Rudra or Siva. 

Indra is called Sakra in consequence of being 
the evil adviser of the demons or asura, by whotu 
he was so often driven from heaven ; but also, 
with mythological inconsistency, Pakushasani, he 
who governs the gods with justice; Shatkratu, 
ho to whom a hundred sacrifices are made; 
Vitraba, Bularati, and Numuchisadana, the de- 
stroyer of the giants ; Uriflha, the holy ; Meghnsa- 
dana, he who is borne on the clouds, etc., etc. 
Indra possesses the following blessings, produejsd 
at the churning of the ocean Kamdenu, the all- 
yielding cow ; Pariyataka, the tree of 
Uchisrava, the eight- headed horse. The pnnew 
of Kangti, the rajas of Assam, and other chiefs m 
the eastera imrts of India^ claim to have derived 
tiieir origin m)in Indra. 

One of his numerous names is Dyupeti, or, in 
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the nominative caae, before certain letters, Dyu- 
pctir, ivhich means the liOrd of Heaven. He may 
bo considered as the Jove of Ennius^ in his 
memorable line — 

* Aflpico ho«'. sublime cAndentf quern invoesnt omnes Jovem,* 
where the poet clearly means the firmament, of 
which Indra is the personification. 

Indra is fabled to reside in the celestial city of 
Amravati, where his palace Vaijayanta is sitii^d 
in the garden Nandana, which contains the all- 
yielding trees Pariyataka, Kalpadruma, and three 
others similarly bonntiful. Ho rides the elephant 
Airavati, driven by his charioteer Matali, and he 
holds the weapon Vajra or the thunderMt, and 
he is hence named Vajrapaiii. His chief musician 
is named Chitra-rat'ha, who rides in a painted 
car, which on one occasion was burned by Arjun, 
the confidential friend and agent of Krishna or 
the sun. The water-spout is said to be the trunk 
of his elephant, and the iris is appropriately called 
his bow, which it is not deemed auspicious to point 
out. Menu says, * Let not him who knows right 
from wrong, and sees in the sky the bow of Indra, 
show it to any man.' His consort is Indrani, or 
Aindri, or Mahendri, also named Pulomaya, 
sometimes Powlumi and Sachi, and she is very 
virtuous as well os beautiful. — Williams' Nala; 
Coleman ; Menu ; Moore ; CaL Rev, ; N, Br, Rev. / 
Sir IP. Jonejt' Hymn to Indra^ xiii. p. 276. 

INDRAHHUTI, son of Vasubhuti, one of the 
Ganadharns or masters of the Join schools, tlic 
same with Gautama. 

INDRADWIPA or Qandharvachanda, a division 
of the Old Continent. Has been supposed to bo 
the Orkney Islands, but also Japan. 

INDRAGIRI, a hill at Sravana Belgola in the 
south of India, has the oldest known Jain inscrip- 
tion. It records an emigration of Jains from 
Ujjain, under the leadership of Swami Bhadra 
Bahu, the last of the Snita Kevalis, who was 
accompanied by Ohandragupta, king of Patali- 
putra. Its date is supposed to be about the dd 
century B.C. — Growse, p. 49. 

INDRA JIT, in Hindu legends the conqueror of 
Indio. The term is Sanskrit, from Jee, to conquer. 
Ho was the bravest and most powerful of the sons 
of Havana. In the war which Rama carried on 
Against Havana, Indrajit's bravery was very 
conspicuous, but at the close of the war ho was 
slain by Lakshmana. 

INDHA-LOKA, called also Swarga, the heaven 
of Indra, built by Visvakorma, a son of Brahma, 
and architect of the gods. 

INDHAPHASTHA, an ancient town of Pan- 
dava, Kaurava, and Yadava times. Its ruins ore 
pointed out half-way between Dehli and the 
Kutub. Indraprastha and Dehli were about five 
miles apart, the one on the Jumna, and the other 
on a ro^y bill to the S.W. in the interior. In- 
draprastha does not appear to have been a famous 
pla^ in the history of Buddha. The historians 
of Alexander and Seleuens also make no allusion 
to the princes of Indraprastha, which, however, 
was one of the five pat m* prastha which had been 
demanded Yudishthra as the price of peace 
between the rival Knni and Pandava races, and 
whidi old Dhrlta Rashtra gave away from his 
kingdom to his tnrimlent nephews. The princi- 
pality assigned to them was a bit of for*«st land, 
then known under the name of Khandava-vana. 
The existence of Indraprastha in the 2d ccntuiy a.p, 


may, however, be recognised in the Indabara of 
Ptolemy ; and Dehli may possibly be found in 
Ptolemy's Datdala, which is placed close to Indra- 
bara (perhaps Indrapat), and midway between 
Modura or Mathura and Batan Kaisnra or Sthan- 
eswara. The date of the occupation of Indra- 
prastha as a capital, by Yudishthra, may be attri- 
buted, with some confidence, to tlfo latter half of 
the 15th centui^ b.c. Posterity can now hardly 
trace its site. The only spot that has any claim 
to have belonged to that ancient city, is a place 
of pilgrimage on the Jumna called the Negumoode 
Ghat, immediately outside the northern wall of the 
present city. Popular tradition regards this ghat 
as the place where Yudishthra, after his perform- 
ance of the Aswa Medha, or the horse sacrifice, 
celebrated the Horn, and a fair is held at the 
ghat whenever the new moon falls on a Monday. 
Local tradition, however, in this instance, con- 
tradicts the Mdiabharata, which states tlic Aswa 
Medha to have been performed at Hastinapura on 
the Ganges. The Negumbode Giiat may bo the 
spot where Prithi-mj celebrated his Aswa Medha, 
but it had acquired a sacrednoss from before the 
time of that prince, and was a place of resort 
where his grandfather, Visal Deva, had put up an 
inscription to transmit the fame of his conquests. 
Ilumaynn tried to do away with the name of 
Indrapat, and substitute that of Deenpana. None 
blit pedantic or bigoted Muhammadans make use 
of this name. The common people cither ciiU it 
Indrapat or Purana Kiila. Neither could Sher 
Shah have it calledFaftcr him as Sherghar, — the 
voice of traditjon is not easily silenced. The 
Parana Kills, as it now stands, is nearly rectangu- 
lar in sbtmc, and its walls are over a mile in 
circuit. In the interior of the Purana Kiila is 
the Kcclar Kona mosque, said to have been com- 
menced by Humnyun, and completed by Slier 
Shah. It has five horseshoe arches, decorated 
with blue tiles and marble, and is a favourable 
specimen of the architecture of the Afghan period. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most tasteful mosques 
in or near Dehli, and is remarkable for its richly 
inlaid work and graceful pcndcutivcs. Tlic pre- 
vailing material of the centre arch is red cut 
sandstone and black slate, and towards the ground 
white marble and black slate, the carving through- 
out being veiy ornate. Tho two side arches arc 
composed of simple red-stone, picked out with 
yellow glaze and black slate finely carved, tho 
outermost arches are still plainer in construction, 
the outer walls changing from red to grey stone. 
—TV. of Hind. ii. p. 130-145. See Dehli. 

INDtJR lATIB. Pers. a drug importerl 
from Persia into the Pan jab, supposed to bo 
Nardostaebys jatamansi. 


INDUS. 

Som-po-ho, 
Sin-tow, . 
Sinthtti, . 
Tiang-po, 
AbaSin, . 
Sindus, . 
Nil-ab,. 


. Chin. 

; 6’b. 

Iadaxh. 

: w 

. PXBS. 


Sind'hu, the adjective 
Saind'hava, . Sansk. 
Sing-ge-chu or lion 
river, . . . Tibetan. 
Sinh-ka-bab or LlonV 
moath-desoonded, „ 
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The source of the Indus is in lot 81*’ Tff N., 
and long. 80*’ 80’ E., at an estunated height tA 
17,000 feet, to tho N.W. of Lakes Manasarowani 
and Rawan HW in the southem slopes of tho 
Gangri or Kailas monntains, a short way to the 
eastward of Gartop (Garo). The Garo river is 
the,Sing-ge-cbtt or Indue. From the lofty moon* 
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tains round Lake Manasarowaray spring the Indus, 
the Sutlej, the Gogra, and the Brahmaputra. A 
few miles from Leh, about a mile above Nimo, 
the Indus is joined by the Zanskar river. The 
valley where the two rivers unite is very rocky 
and precipitous, and bends a long way to the 
south. From this point the course of the Indus, 
in front of Leh ana to the 8.E. for many miles, 
runs through a wide valley, but the range of 
mountains to the north sends down many rugged 
8j»iir8. A little lower, the Indus is a tranquil 
but somewhat rapid stream, divided into several 
branches by gravelly islands, generally swampy, 
and covered with low Hippophae scrub. The size 
of the river there is very much less than below 
the junction of the river of Zanskar. The bed of 
the Indus at Pitak, below Leh, has an elevation 
of al)oiit 10,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
but the town is at least 1300 feet higher. From 
the sudden melting of accumulations of ice, and 
from temporary obstacles, occasioned by glaciers 
and avalanches in its upper course, this river is 
subject to irregularities, and especially to debacles 
or cataclysms, one of which, in June 1841, pro- 
tliiccd terrific devastation along its course, down 
even to Attock. 

At the confluence of Sinh-ka-hab with the 
fcilmyok, the ])rincipal river which joins it on the 
north from the Kara-korum mountains, the river 
takes the name of Aba-Sin, Father of Rivers, or 
Indus proper, and flows theu^between lofty rocks, 
which confine its furious waters, receiving the 
tribute of various streams; and at Acho, ex- 
panding into a broader surface, it reaches Dcr- 
biiid, tlic N. W. angle of the Pan jab, where (aliout 
815 miles from its source) it is 100 yards wide 
in August, its fullest season. From Dcrbend it 
traveraes a plain, in a broad channel of no great 
depth in Attock, in lat. 33® 54' N., long. 72® 18' 
K., having, about 200 yards above this place, 
received the river of Kabul, almost equal in 
brea<lth and volume, and attains a width of 2KG 
yards, with a rapid boiling current, running (in 
August) at the rate of six miles an hour. The 
liremlth of the Indus at Attoek depends not only 
upon the season but the state of the river up- 
wiinls, afid varies from 100 to 200 yanls. 'J'he 
whole length of its mountain coume, from its 
source to Attock, is about 1035 miles, and the 
whole fall is 16,000 feet, or 15;4 per mile. 
From Attock to the sea the length is 942 miles, 
making its whole length, from the Kailas moun- 
tain to the Indian Ocean, 1977 miles. Its maxi- 
mum discharge, above the confluence of the 
Pail jab or Five Rivers, occurs in July and August, 
when it is swollen by the seasonal laiiis, and it 
then reaches 135,0()0 cubic feet, falling to its 
minimum of 15,0(M) in December. 

Ill the TilHJtan of Ladakh it is commonly de- 
aigimtcd 'I'sang-po, or the river, an<l is the 
t^mpo-ho of the Chinese Pilgrim lliweii Thsang, 
who travelled in tho middle of tho seventh 

century. , . 

Below the junction of the Panjab rivers down 
to Sehwaii, the Indus takes the name of bar, biro, 
or Sira; from below Hyderabad to the sea it Ls 
4 !aUed l4ir ; and tho iritennediate portion is called 
Wicholo (Rich, Hindi), or Central, reiuvsenting 
the district lying iuimediatcly around Hyderabiul, 
lUst AH, Oil the Nile, the Wustani, or Midlands of 
the Arabs, represents the tract between Up|H!r 


and Lower Egypt. Sir A. Burncs mentions that 
Sar and Lar are two Baluch words for north and 
south. The Indus or Sind has been called by 
that name from time immemorial to the present 
day, by the races on its banks. Tho ancients 
knew that this was the native appellation. I'liny 
(lib. 6, vi.) says, ‘ Indus incolis Hindus appcllutus.* 
The Chinese call the river Sin-tow. 

From Attock the course of the Indus to tho 
sea, 940 miles, is S. and S.W., sometimes along a 
rocky channel, between high perpendicular clilTs, 
or forcing its way, tumbling and roaring, amidst ^ 
huge boulders, the immense body of water being 
pent within a narrow channel, causing occasional 
whirlpools, dangerous to navigation, to Kalabagh, 
in lat. 32® 57' N., long. 71° 36' E., situated in a 
gorge of the great Salt Range, through which the 
river rushes forth into tho plain. In this part of 
its course it has acquired the name of Nil-ab, or 
Blue Water, from the colour imparted to it by the 
blue limestone hills through which it flows. There 
are some remains of a town on the bank of tho river, 
named Nil-ab (where Timur crossed the Indus), 
supposed to be the Naulibus or Naulibe of Ptolemy. 
At Kalabagh the Indus enters a level country, 
liaving for a short time the Khnsuri Hills, which 
rise abrui)tly on the right. It now becomes 
muddy, and as far as Mitlunkote, about 350 miles, 
the Ranks being low, the river, when it rises, 
inuiidaU's the country sometimes as far iis the eye 
can reach. Hence the chaimels arc continually 
changing, and the soil of the country being soft, — 
a mud basin, as Lieutenant Wood terms it, — the 
banks and bed of the river are undiTgoingconstant 
alterations. These variations, adtled to the shoals, 
and the terrific blasts occasionally encountered in 
this jiart of the river, are great iinpedimcnts to 
navigation. I'hc population on its banks are 
almost amphibious ; they launch upon its surface, 
sustained by the inflated skins or mussaks, dried 
gourds, and empty jars used for catching the 
celebrated pulla nsh, the llilsa of Bengal. 

At Mittunkote the Indus is often 2000 yards 
broad, and near this place, in lat. 28*^ 55' N., 
long. 70® 28' E., it is joined, without violence, by 
the Pttiijnad, a large navigable stream, the col- 
lected waters of the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab, 
and Jhelum. Us true channel, then a mile and a 
quarter wide, flows thence through Sind, some- 
times severed into distinct streams, and discharges 
its diilereut branches by various mouths into 
the Indian Octiuu, after a course of 1977 miles. 
The Indus, when joined by the Panjnad, never 
shallows, ill the dry season, to less than 15 feet, 
and seldom preserves so great a breadth as half a 
mile. Keeled boats are not suited to its naviga- 
tion, as they are liable to be up.set. The Zoruk, 
or native boat, is llat-bottomc<l. Other boats 
luv the Diindi, Dund, Kotid, and Jumpti. Gold 
is found in some parts of tho sands of the 
Indus. 

Tho shore of its <lcltu, about 125 mdcs 
in extent, is low ami flat, and at high tide, to 
a cuimiderablo tlistaiico inland, overflowed; and 
geuernlly a successioii of dreary, bare awaiiips. 

Ill tho mouths of the Indus, tho tides rise 
about 9 feet at full moon, and flow and ebb with 
great violence, rsirticularly near tlic flea, when 
they flood and abandon the baukfl with incredible 
velocity. At 75 iiiilefl from the ocean they ccn8i‘ 
to l5c iierceptible. 
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Between tUo Seer and Kori months, at the S.E. 
of the delta, it is orerspread with low mangrove 
jungle, running far into the soa, and from the 
Seer ia a bare, uninhabited marsh. The main 
stream of the Indus has discharged its waters at 
many points between Cape Monze, immediately 
west of Kuracbee and the Gulf of Catch, if not 
even that of Cambay. Pitti, Hajamri, and Kedi- 
wari, now sea^channels and tidal creeks, Bhut off 
from the river, except during the monsoon, are all 
former mouths of ^e Indus. The Buggaur or 
Gbarra is sisll a considerable stream during the 
inundatioa ; it takes off from the Indus cl^ to 
Tatta. 

The langiAges mken on the N.W. border of 
India are dialects of Hindi, but sufficiently distinct 
to be called Sindi, Panjabi, and Kashmiri. Lieu- 
tenant Leech, indeed, has given vocabulanes of 
Heven languam spoken on the west of the Indus. 
The western border tribes are still mostly under 
patriarchal governments. In the more southerly 
are the various Baliich tribes in the territories to 
which they give their name, and whose language 
is said by Captain Raverty to be a mixture of 
Persian, Sindi, Panjabi, Hindi, and Sanskrit. 
The Brahui tribes in Saharawan and Jhalawan, 
whose great chief is the khan of Khilat, ethnolo- 
gists consider to be of tiio same Scythic stock as 
the DraVidian races in the Peninsula, and infer 
from this that the passage of some of the Dravid- 
ian tribes from Turan was along the valley of the 
Indus. The Brahui physical type is Scythic, and 
the language has strong Dravidiaii affinities. The 
Brahiu is a genuine representative of the pre- 
Iranian population of S.E. Iraiiia or Baluchistan. 
The Jat of the liower Indus appear to bo of the 
same race as the Brahui, and are almost black. 

The principal towns on the banks of the 
Indus nver are Lch, Attock, Kolabagb, Dehra 
Ismail Khan, Debra Ghazi Khan, Mittunkote, 
Hyderabad . — Captain Carless ; Lieut Wood; Dr, 
lAjrd ; Cunningham ; Findlay ; Elliot ; Hist, of the 
Paniab, 

INDUVANSA, also known as the Lunar race, 
u race who, in pro-historic times, were dominant in 
Northern India. In the Haj Tarringini and liaiooli, 
tlu) Induvansn family are shown to be descendants 
of Pandu, through his eldest son Y udishthro. Tiiesa 
works, celebrated in Kajwara as collections of 
genealogies and historical facts, were compiled by 
the |)uiidits Yedyadhra and liagonath, under the 
eye of the most learned prince of his period, 
Siwai Jai Singh of Amber, and give the various 
dynasties which ruled at Indraprastha, from 
Yudishthra to Vikramaditya. Tiie Tarringini 
commences with Adinath, or Keshabdeva, being 
the Jain theogony. Kapi^y noticing the leading 
princes of the dynasties discussed, they pass to 
the birth of the kings Dhrita Hashtra and raiidu, 
and their offspring, detailing the causes of their 
civil strife, to that conflict termed the Mshabharata 
or great war. On the death of Pandu, Duryt'Klhana, 
nephew of Panda (son of Dhrita Kashtra, who 
from blindness could not inherit), asserted their 
illegitimacy Wore the assembled kin at Hastina- 
pur. With the aid, however, of tlio priesthood, and 
the blind Dhrita Raslitm, his nephew Yudishthra, 
elder sou of Pandu, was invested by him with the 
seal of royalty, iti capital of HasUnapur. But 
liuryo<lhanaV plots against the Patulu wi^re so 
uuiiierous, that the five brothers detennined to 
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leave for a while their ancestral abodes on the 
Ganges. They sought shelter in countries about 
the Indus, and were first protected by Drupdeva, 
king of Panchalica, at whose capital, Kamptlna- 
gara, tlie surrounding princes had arrived as 
suitors for the hand of nis daughter Drupdevi. 
But the skill of Arjuna in archery obtained him 
the fair, who * threw round his neck the burmala 
or garland of marriage.* The disappointed princes 
mdulged their resentment against the exile; but 
from Ariuna's bow they suffered the fate of 
Penelope s suitors, and the Panda brought home 
his bride, who becune the wife in common of the 
five brothers ; manners decisively Mythic. 
marriage is glossed over, admitting the polyan- 
dry, but, in ignorance of its being a national 
custom, childish reasons are interpolated* In the 
early annals of the same race, predecessors of the 
Jeysulmir famity, the youn^r son is^jnade to 
succeed; also a Scythic or Tartar custom. — Tod's 
Itajasthan^ i. pp. 47, 48. 

INFANTICIDE. 

Kindermord, . , Gib. | Infaniioidio, » . • It., 8p* 
Down to comparatively recent hiatorio times, the 
Phoenici^a, Carthaginians, Ararossans, Syriana, 
Babylonians, and even Israelites, and their neigh- 
bours on both sides of the Jordan, sacrificed their 
children with the hoped-for object of averting 
any great and serious misfortune. There is a 
Phoenician legend of El, the strong, offering up 
his son Yediid or Jfedid, the beloved £1 being 
the Kronos (Bunsen iii. 286), Malckh Bel was the 
same as the Tyrian Hercules, or Moloch, or Bal- 
Molocli, to whom, as also to Hecate and Melekbet 
Artemis, dogs were sacrificed. Hie prineipal 
simrifices offered to Hercules Usu, as wcU as to 
bis mythical companion, were human beings, 
which, in Laodicca of Phcenicia, might be 
ransomed by a doe. At Carthage, the practice 
of sacrificing their favourite children, and those 
of the highest rank, in honour of Hercules, con- 
tinued down to their latest wars. The legend of 
the Grecian Hercules is, that be became insane, 
burned his own children, as well as those of his 
twill - brother Iphicles, and murdered his guest 
Iphitus (Bunsen iv. 212, 213). The Greeks ex- 
p^d their children on the highways to periali 
with hunger, or to be devoured by beasts oi prey, 
and that barbarous practice was sanctioned by 
some of tlieir most celebrated lawgivers. Among 
the Romans, the custom of infanticide also pro- 
vailcd. It is probable, says Malthus, that when 
8olou permitted the exposing of children, he 
only ^ve the sanction of law to a custom nlresily 
previdcnt. Of all the states of Greece, the 
Thebaira are mentioned by iElian as the only 
exception to the general practice of exposing 
infanta at the will of their parents. By the 
other states of Greece, infanticide was sanctioned 
and regulated by law, under legal provisions lor 
the regulation of this practice. Malthus (vol. 
i. p. 291) in a noU^ says : How completely the laws 
rciatiug to thi^ encouragement of marriage and of 
children were despised, appears from a siieech of 
Miuucius Felix, in tlctavio (cap. 30) ; * Vos euim 
video procreatos fiiios nunc fens et avibus expon- 
ere, nunc iidstrougulatus miaero mortis gcneio 
elidere: Buntc^uo) in ipsis visoeribus medi^ini* 
bos epotia originem fnturi hominis extinguant et 
|ii^icidium faciant ante quiun neriant.* Hiis 
crime, be adds, had grown so iiiuou into a custom 
342 
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lu Rome, that even Plioy attempts to excuse it : 
Qaonim aliquarum fecunditas plena libcris tali 
venia indiget (It. xxix. cap. iv.). 

Among the Canaanites, the PhcBnicians, and the 
Carthaginians, the s^rifice of children was pre- 
BCribed as a propitiation to their sanguinary deities 
Moloch and Kronos. 

Moses forbade, under penalties of death, the 
ceremony of passing children through the fire to 
Moloch ; but down to the time of Manasseh it was 
ncTertheless practised among the Jews, and the 
kin^ sacrificed his own son. Jephthah consecrated 
a victory by burning his daughter. The Greek 
fleet was detained at Aulis till Iphigenia had been 
murdered. And when Tacitus tells us of the 
German children being embarked in a shield on 
the face of the river, he is probably referring to 
the same act. Female infanticide was common 
over all Arabia in the time of Mahomed, and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. It was 
Mahomed who put a stop to the inhuman custom, 
which had been long practised by pagan Arabs, of 
burying their daughters alive, lest they should be 
reduced to poverty, or else to avoid die dis- 
pleasure and disgrace which would follow if 
they should happen to be made captives, or to 
become scandalous by their behaviour ; the birth 
of a daughter being for these reasons reckoned 
a great misfortune, and the death of one os great 
a hap^nness. The manner of their doing this is 
differently related ; some say that when an Arab 
had a daughter bom, if he ifitendod to bring her 
lip, he sent her clothed in a garn^ent of wool or 
hair, to keep camels or sheep in the desert : but if 
ho designed to put her to death, ho let her live till 
she became six years old, and then said to her 
mother, Perfume her and adorn her, that I may 
carry her to her mothers ; which being done, the 
father led her to a well, or a pit dug for that 
purpose, and having bid her look down into it, 
pushed her in headlong os ho stood behind ; and 
then filling up the i>it, levelled it with tho rest of 
the ground. But others say that when the woman 
was ready to fall iu labour, they dug a pit, on the 
brink whereof she was to bo delivered, and if the 
child happened to be a daughter, they threw it 
into the p^t, but if a son, they saved it alive. This 
custom, though not observed by all tho Arabs in 
general, was yet very common among several of 
their tribes, and particularly those of Koreitb aud 
Kcndeh, tho former using to bury their daughters 
alive ill Mount Abu Dalama, near Mecca. In the 
time of ignorance, while they used this method to 
get rid of their daughters, Sasaa, grandfather to 
the celebrated poet A1 Farazdak, frequently re- 
deemed female children from death, giving for 
every one two she-camels big with young, aud a 
lie camel : and hereto A1 Farazdak alluded when 
vaunting himself before one of the kbalifs of the 
family of Meya, he said, 1 am the son of the giver 
of Um to the dead ; for which expression being 
censured, he excus^ himself by alleging tho 
following words of the Koran:—* Ho who saved a 
soul alive shall be as if ho had saved the lives of 
all mankind.* 

Europeans, at their settlement iu America, found 
female infanticide still practised among some of 
the trilies ; and tho Abbe Dubois inontions that it 
wan customary to expose or put to death children 
liom uiulor stars aupiiosed to (hikscbr a jiarticiilarly 
malignant influence. 
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DiUon, who went in scorch of La Perowo, men- 
uons that the women of Tucopia were at least 
treble the males; all the male children, except the 
two eldest, being etrangled on their birth, while 
all tho girls were allowed to live. 

When Coptain Wallie visited Otaheite and the 
neighbouring islands in the South Sea, the practice 
was uuheaitatiDgly avowed by the lascivious 
Eereeoie societies in these islands. 

Dr. Bennett tells us (i. p. 122) that infanticide 
was practised by tlie women of Australia and New 
Zealand, on infants born after a severe labour, and 
on half-caste infants. 

Infanticide of female Infants has been practised 
in India from unknown times amongst the ancient 
Gakknr race in the Panjab, and it has been n 
constant custom, and has continued in several 
parts of India down to the latter third of the 
i9th century. It was long supposed to have been 
confined to the clans of the liajkumar or Raja- 
vansa tribe, who inhabit districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares ; but a larger knowledge disclosed 
the existence of a similar practice among several 
tribes in Giijcrat, all through Rajputana, also in the 
N.W. Provinces, in Oiidh, Cutch, and west of tho 
Indus in Baluchistan. Mr. Duncan was the first 
who brought the prevalence of infanticide to the 
notice of the British rulers of India. He became 
acquainted with its existence in 1789 awIuIo at 
Juanpore, and ho induced tho Rajkumar tribe, 
who practised it, to enter into a covenant to dis- 
continue tho horrid practice, which tlie covenant 
recognised to bo condemned in tlio Bmliina Hywar 
Purana as a great crime. Tho races witli whom 
it has been customary to sacrifice their female 
children, are the Jut or Jat, the Rahtor liajputs 
of Jcypore and Jodhpur, the Jahreja Rajputs of 
Cutch, and Uie liajkumar race, the Bourah of 
Ganjam, and the polyandric Toda race on tho 
Neilgherries. 

Tiie Rajkumar and Rajavansa, in a portion of 
the territories of Oudh and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, and the Jalireja, in the countries of 
Cutch and Gujerat, on the western side of tho 
Peninsula of India, alleged that the practice of 
female infivnticide had existed for 4900 years ; and 
the late General Walker, in an account published 
by Major Moor early in the 19th century, estimated 
the number of deaths of female children annually, 
in Cutch and Gujerat only, at no less than 30,000. 

Tho Government of India, during tho Marquis 
Wellesley’s administration, in 1802^ declaroil it to 
be punishable by law. But this proclamation wiis 
only partially successful. 

In 1821, all sur]>lu8 of fines levied on the Katty- 
awoT chiefs, was thrown into a fund to provide 
dowers for unmarried girls, and this was followed 
by tho Gaekwar in 1825. 1 attic success resulted ; 
and in 1834, Mr. .1. P. Willoughby arranged to 
take a census and to put in force measures to 
prevent the Jahreja and others from destroying 
their female infants. Tho practice ns a recognisocl 
custom ceased, the last conviction having been in 
1854, and in 1872 there were in Kattyawar 10,461 
males to 9513 females. 

After the conquest of the Panjab by the British, 
Mr. 0. Raikes called a public ineetiug of the sirdars 
and chiefs at Amritsar ; the meeting recognised os 
the causes for killing their female children, tho 
cx]kcnses of marriage, for dowers, and for tho ex- 
actions for tho Bliat, the Rai, the Dut, tho Bliand, 
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tbo Nai, thqt Mcraai, and oth^r bcggarB ; and tbu 
meeting resolved to disco ntiiiuo and Buppress the 
practice. Indeed, among the many pressing mea- 
sures of reform stopped by the mutiny, was tbo 
passing of an Act, actually draughted, to prevent 
and punish the crime of female infanticide. In 
1850, Mr. Moore, a special commissioner, had made 
the most startling revelations as to the prevalence 
of the crime in tlie Busti district. The subject 
was overlooked till 1867, when Mr. Hobart was 
sent into the same district to report whether, as 
was supposed, the practice had abated since 1856. 
Instead of this, be discovered that tbo houses of 
certain Rajput clans were floored with skulls, and 
the tanks choked with infauts' bones. Sir William 
Muir at once put repressive measures in force, and 
applied to the Government of India for immediate 
legislation. Mr. (Sir John) Stnichey accorduigly 
moved for leave to introduce a Bill, 

lij Cutch in 1840, at the request of the Rao, the 
chiefs bound themselves to measures of repression. 
Ill 1840 there were 491:(J males and 335 females, 
but in 1873 the Jahreja males were 8371 to 4272 
females, and the liao expressed his determination 
to repress this crime. In Palaupur and Mahi- 
kauta, and among the Kuiibi of Gujerat, the 
success was great. In 1840 there were only tlireo 
girls alive amongst 35 clans residing in 95 villages 
in the southern portion of the Allahabad district 
In 1843 it was found that not a single daughter 
cxiBte<l amongst the great dominaiit clan of Cltau- 
han Rajputs at Mainpuri. lii the latter ciise, shortly 
after the determined efforts of a collector to put 
down the vice at any coat, there wjvs a wonderful 
change effected; and it was found that in the year 
1864 there were 1284 Chauhan girls living. 

In March 1870 an Act was passed for the repres- 
sion of infanticide. Tlie rules sanctioned by this 
Act are very simple and precise. Oertiiiu districts 
or clans are proclaimcMl. A careful census is tiikeii, 
and a nomiiud register is prepared, showing the 
names of all tho members of a family. In this 
register, each birth, marriage, and death is re- 
corded, the midwdfo, head of the family, and 
village night-watchman being responsible for the 
accuracy of such a record, and for duly re])()rtiiig 
any event to tho police. A tribo or disiriet is to 
be held guilty if the female children do not aver- 
age 40 |)er cent. — 10 per cent, being allowed for 
certainty's sake, although of course a higher ratio 
would be more strictly in accordance with tho 
natural proportion. Further, tin; report tells us, 
* the iniuhnum number to whicli the ratio might 
safely be applied, was fixed at 25 ; and where out 
of that number of cliildroii only 40 per cent, are 
females, — i.r. where there arc 10 girls to 15 boys, 
— tho ratio may bo accepted us a prima J'avk 
indication suificicut to w^arraiit the surveillaneo 
contemplated by tbo rules.’ 

Hut as it was found in souic districts that 
the average of the female [>opulation of girls was 
only 25 tier cent., stronger rulcB were to be at once 
oufoiXieii, every pregnancy was to bo rep(»rtc<l by 
tho village midwife and night-watchman, and the 
|)ulici‘ were orderctl to lie on tho alert to detect 
even the attempt to commit crime. Kveii the 
hoails of families could obliged to report preg- 
nancies to the I.<ocal Govornment, were such a step 
uccesKary to uproot the evil. 

In tlie M If. in 1874-75, girls were 

only 30*9 per <H)tit. of tho iot44l infants. * 


In Outlh^ from a census of 649 villages in 1675- 
76, infanticide seems to have been oiscontiDued 
amongst Rajput children ; but in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces there were 3113 villages, with a population 
of 393,529 souls, and there were birth reports of 
4*08 per cent, more boys, showing a supposed 
concealment of girls born. 

In Kattyawar^ in the year 1875-76, taking all 
the Rajput tribes, there were 9070 females to 100 
males. The Jahreja tribe in 1872 had OO'Ofl 
females, and in 1875-76, 91*39. Tiio death-rate 
among male infants ill 1875-76 was 15*59 percent, 
on the total number of male births, ana among 
females, 15*19 per cent. The number of un- 
married Rajput girls in 1874-75 was 15*08, and 
in 1875-76 it was 15*45. 

In Cutch^ however, in 1875-76, tho percentage 
of infant deaths to births among males was 18*30, 
and among females, 31*13, against 25*47 and 30*06 
in 1874-75. 

Ill Palaupur the percentages were 10*52 and 
12*90 respectively, against 7*69 and 26-47 in 1874- 
75 ; and in Mahikanta^ 16*32 and 36*66, against 
6*45 and 27*45. 

In the first half of 1872-73, 150 persons were 
punished in India under the Infanticide Act. In 
1875, 27 districts in the N.W, were under tho 
infanticide rules. On the Ist of April 1875, there 
were found in tho proclaimed villages 80,235 boys 
to 32,759 girls, in the proportion of 71*1 to 28*9. 
Tho returns on Ist September 1874 showed 
82,400 boys to 35,157 girls (not including arrivals 
and removals), in the ratio of 70*1 to 29*9. Tlie 
minor jiopulation has risen from 12,994 to 117,537, 
the boys having increased by 2*7, and tho girls by 
6*9 per cent., in the ratio of 28 to 72 per 100. 

Female infanticide, by violent measures, has 
greatly decreased among tlic Jat tribes, but indiiy 
children are allowed to die by neglect. With 
them the groat cause of tho crime was the excess- 
ive expenditure for their nmrriugc, but this has 
been greatly curtailed. 

The phase which the crime once presented in 
Suutlieru I ndia was quite different from tliat which 
IS now presiinted by the same crime amongst tho 
northern Rajputs. Infanticide in Southern India, 
it is believeil, u.sed to be practised chiel|y amongst 
tho caste of teuqilc daueiug-womeii, and, strange 
to relate, led to the murder, not of female, but of 
male children. Thi.i was remarkable. Infanti- 
cide in India has always, generally speaking, 
meant the murder of girls, so that tho expense (so 
crushing to Hindus, to whom marriuge means 
feasting and lavish expenditure) of wedding lliem 
to tho sons of neighbours might be avoided by 
poor parents. But in tho case of tho caste of 
temple wunuu, females were prolitable, whilst 
male eliildreii wore useless. So tlie new -born 
male infant used to bo cast into somo {larticuiar 
well or secret receptacle, whilst the girls were 
trained from infancy to read, sing, dance, adorn 
themselves, enjoy the crnoluinentH of tho tciuploi 
and take part in the worship of tho god. 

U was the custom of the Talpur dynasty of Bind 
to put to death all children born to the princes of 
slave women. Ur. James Burnes was informed 
that Olio member of tlie family alone had destroyed 
27 of his illegitimate offspring. 

Ur. Cooke saw inuinmy-liko bodies of infants 
ill a eavol in Bltagwuiia in Baluchistan, some o( 
wbicli had a coiiipanUivoly recent appearance. 



INFANTICIDE. 


INGA BIGEMINA. 


Infanticide of girl infants was common in Stiur- 
Foda, by entombing them alive, or wrapping 
them in cloth, and bo burying them. It was put 
an end to by Colonel (Sir John) Campbell about 
the year 1B48. The Kandh killed their own girls, 
and then purchased wives from other parts of the 
country. 

Infanticido w^os greatly condemned by the Sikh 
Guru Govind, who says, ‘ With the slayers of 
daughters whoever has intercourse, him do I curse.* 
And again, * Whosoever takes food from the slayers 
of daughters, shall die unabsolvod.* Nevertheless, 
the Bedee race of the Sikhs, the hereditary priest- 
hood, who are to be found all over the Panjab, 
adopted this mode of disposing of their daughters, 
from religious pride leading Uiem to rcgai^ with 
horror the idea of giving their daughters to persons 
of inferior rank. 

In the total population of British India of 
253,891,821, the males, in 1881, numbered 

120,941,851, and females 123,949,970, or six 
millions less. 

In four provinces or states the females were in 
excess, viz. : — 

Males. FciiiAloii. 

Bengal, .... 34, (>25,591 34,911.270 

Blodras, .... 16,421,043 16,749,588 

Mysore, .... 2,085,842 2,100,346 

Travancore, , . . 1,197,1^ 1,204,024 

In every other province the males were more 
numerous, and in tne following four greatly so : — 

ilalcH. FeinAlc'H. 

Coorg 100,439 77,863 

N.W. Provinooa and Oudh, 23.297,255 21,552,364 

Panjab 12,322,356 10,389,764 

Kajputana, . . . 5,544,665 4,723,727 

Under Act viii. of 1870 for the suppression of 
female infanticide, small sections of the Ahir, 
Ahar, Taga, Jat, Rajput, Gujar, and Mina, aggre- 
gating about 850,000 persons, were proclaimed in 
various parts of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh. 

The suspected castes consist mostly of well-to-do 
agriculturists, amongst whom the 1881 census 
shows the following proportion of females to 100 
persons : — 



Absolute M umbers. | 

Perci'iitoge of 
Femal<*4t to Per* 

Ago. 

‘Wslee. 

Females. 

uouB in Willie 
Aoc Uroun. 


Uuep. 

Castes. 

Other 

Hindus. 

8uip. 

CsHtes. 

Other 

Hindus. 

Huep. 

Cseteii. 

Other 

Iliniliis 

0 to 0 

10„19 834,350 
20 .,20 717,030 
80,«tc. 1,452,040 

3,097,550 

3,137,475 

2.730,553 

6,502,(^ 

833,506 

500,867 

005,541 

1,M7,207 

3,800,020 

2,438,104 

2,700,161 

5,484,251 

40-82 
41*83 
46*70 
47 -.'W 

48-74 

43-76 

40-81 

40-01 

Total, 

8,051,273 

15,868,550 

3,^,2^ 

14,432,232 

45*85 

48*43 


The census report of 1881 shows, as under, the 
percentage of females in age group : — 



80 Mid lip. 

Uiiilor 6. 

Csate. 

20 sml up. 

Under 5. 

Mina, 

Ahir, 

Gujar, 

Tw. 

4G-26 

4U16 

42-6 

485 

5272 

49-40 

45*4 

46*8 

Jat, 

Rajput, 

Ahar, 

44 tr 
45*2 
46*5 

4411 

47*5 

470 


Among tlie last five castes there still is neglect 
of female infants, though during tlio last ten 
years the high inorWity amongst the Rajput, Taga, 
and Gujar must have considerably abated ; but 
among the Ahar and the Jat there has been little, 
if any, improvement. During tlie five years 1875 
to 1879 inclusive, the birth-rate of the proclaimed 
castoa fluctuated from 327 to 48*3 per 1000 of the 



Kandyan country, from poverty, beifijg born under 
an evil star, and illegitimate children. 

The Chiuese have complete power over their 
offspring, even to life. In China, aud also in 
Japan, infant murder Is at the present time pre- 
valent In the great cities of Pekin and Canton, 
Sir George Staunton found the exposure of children 
U> be very common. Among the Chinese, however, 
it is ascribed to their extreme poverty, and it is 
more prevalent in the southern coast provinces 
than in the uortbera and midland. 'Hiero are 
towns and districto in China where infanticide is 
practised, in some instances to an infamous extent, 
in others to a less degree. There are others, again, 
where it is not known at all os a habit, and Mr. 

I Medhurst believes that in the majority of cities it 
I is a crime no more frequent than in some Euro- 
pean towns, and then only to conceal frailty. 
The Government of British India, and their officers 
engaged in the census-takings of 1872 and 1881, 
have been directing much attention to this sub- 
ject, and the present position will be found 
described at p. 237 of article India, and p. 354 of 
Rajputs. — Medhurstf Far, Cathay ^ p, 90 ; %Browtte 
on Infanticide; CormacFs Female Infanticide; 
Cole, Myth. Hind.; Malcolm^e Persia; Bumes* 
Sind; Calcutta Review^ 1871; Govind Reket 
Nameh^ extra to the GrunCU; Cunniny ham's Sikhs; 
Sale's Koran^ p. 54 ; Ahbe Dubois ; Chatjield's 
Hindustan ; Census Reports ; Oiientnl Herald^ xv. 
p. 479 ; Pr. R, A. Sue. iii. p. 263 ; Mor, and Mat, 
Protj,, 1874-75, 1875-76. 

INFANTS. Sons are greatly longed for by all 
tho races inhabiting the south and east of Asia. 
A prevailing feeling regarding them is such as is 
expressed iu Psahn cxxvii. 4, 5, ^ As arrows are in 
tho hand of a mighty man, so are the children of 
tho youth. Happy is tlie man that hath his 
quiver full of them ; they shall not be ashamed, 
but they shall speak with the enemies in the gate ; ' 
for most persons will hesitate to attack a largo 
uuited family. But the desire in Asia is for male 
children. Amongst Hindus and Chinese, with 
both of whom spirit- worship largely prevails, sons 
are particularly longed for, in order to obtain from 
tliem duties to the manes of their ])areiits. The 
eastern custom of nursing a child from the liip or 
side, 08 iu Isaiah lx. 4, is still continued, and a 
child born after vows, is still, as in Proverbs xxxi. 
2, called tlie sou of a vow. As iu Genesis xxv. 6, 
the children of Muhammadans, born of a wife of 
humbler birth, or of a haram woman, are not 
deemed equal iu social rank to the children of a 
high-born wife. Luke xviii. 15 says, ‘ They brought 
unto him also infants, that he would touch them.* 
When a Hindu spiritual guide (guru) visits a 
disciple, tho latter takes his child to him for his 
blessing ; placing tho infant before tho guru, 
mid forcing its liead down to his feet, the parent 
solicits his blessing, which he gives in some such 
words as these — * Live long ; be learned.; be rich.* 
The usual blessing of a Muhatntnmlan fakir, man 
or woman, is Jio-baba, Live, iny child ; Jio, wdiib, 
live, sir ; Jio-bibi, sahib, hazrat Maryam ka sayo, 
Live, lady, under the protection of tho I*ady Mary, 

ING. Buim. A lake. Ing-khun, lake revenue, 
lug-tha-ma, lake fisher. 

INGA BIGEMINA. Willdc. Iron-wf/o«l. 
Mimosa bigemina, Linn, { M. lucida, Ruxlt, 
lluiig'nqii-sAh, . . Buau. | Kstur konna, . . Burm. 
Ta nyon, Tail yew, „ | 
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INGA DUIiClS. 


INGOULETZ. 


This tree pt)W8 in the Konkans, ^opal, Assam, . INGIE or Kogie. Burm. A white linen jacket 


an d Pegu. It is of smaUer girth than the I. xylo- used by Burnians. — Winter's Burma 


oarpa, but grows to a great height, and has a ING-LEET-MEN, 


An aihbignoiui 


black wood. Like the 1. xylocarpa, it is called expression adopted by Burmese as a salve to their 
iron*wood by the English in Pegu and Tenasserim. pride, for use when compelled to hold iot«rcoarse 
In native gardens it is an ornamental tree, with with a dignitary who is not in their view an 
sweet*8centcd blossoms, and affording a thick, anointed king. It may apply to the Queen of 
beautiful ^ade. Its seeds ore poisonous when England or to the Governor-General.— Pule’# 
taken internally, notwithstanding which they are Bmbassf/, Qu. Englishmen, 
sold at a high price in the bazar, and are used by INGLIS. Hind. A pensioner. The word is a 
Burmese and Karens as a condiment to their pre- corruption of * Invalids.^ Wilson says it is meant 


nerved t&h,--J{ 03 cb,; McClelland; Mason, for English. 

INGA DULCIS. Willde. INGOT, a small wedge-shaped mass of tin, 

Himosa duloii, Boxb, | riUiecolobiumdulce,B€tU/( copper, gold, or silver, etc., of an indefinite sice 
Manilla tamarind, . Eno. I Simachinto, ... . Tsl. and weight. About 40 ingots of tin go to the ton. 
CurkapulU maram, . Tam. | Sima chinduga, . . „ In gomo countries ingots of the precious metals 


Uarkapuiu maraxn, . iam. i oima cnuuiuga, . . „ in some countries ingots oi tiie precious metals 

This small tree from the Philippiues is now grown pass current, as silver in China. In Burma, gold 
in India, attains to 12 to 18 inches in diameter, and silver ingots, of half an ounce weight kvoir* 
and resembles the hawthorn in general appear- dupois, form part of the local currency,-*-jJim- 
auce. It was introduced into the Philippine nionds* Dirt. 

Islands, but was a Mexican tree, which the INGOULETZ. On leaving its banks and travel- 
Spaniai^s introduced into the Eastern Archi- Hug eastward over the steppe, are to be observed 
pelago. It furnishes a hard wood. It is a most innumerable tumuli, whicn vary greatly in size ; 
valuable hed^gc plant, perhaps the best in India, and one of unusual magnitude is generally sur- 
nnd is now sparingly used along some of tlie rounded by several of smaller dimensions. Tliere 
railway lines of the Peninsula. Tlie pulp of the can be no doubt that the larger tumuli are raised 
fruit is edible. Pods curiously twisted. — Voifft. over the bodies of princes and heroes, and the 


INGA XYLOCAUPA. D. C. Iron-wood. 


Mimosa xylocarpa^ Boxb. 

X jiia dolabriformia, BentA. 
Pyen-ka-do, . . JUiUM. 

Ycrool, . . Can., Mamb. 
Jamba. . * »» *» 


Acaoia xylocarpa, WiUde. 


I Jamboo, 


Partridge wood. 


. Can., Mamb. Eruvalu, . 

. , „ Malei averci, 


Tangodu, 


lloja of tho . Godavkby. ! KonUa tangedu, 


^d. minor sort cover the remains of the followers of 
^iUde. their armies, or of their state. The expanse oc- 
cupied by these monuments of the dead extend 
*Tam 1^*0 yery farthest stretch of sight. 

\ n Herodotus declares these remote regions of sepul- 
! Tkl! turc to be regular places of interment for whole 
. „ nations, and particularly mentions, that when- 


This valuable and stately timber tree blossoms ever tho Scythians lost a king or a chief, they 
during the hot season, at which period it is nearly assembled in great multitudes to solemnize his 
destitute of foliage. It is abundant in the Walliar obsequies ; and, after making the tour of certain 
forests of Coimbatore, also in N. Canara, between districts of the kingdom with the corpse, they 
Sircco and YcUapore, and is not uncommon in the stopp^ in the country of the Gerrhi, a people 
sealioard forests of the Bombay Presidency, south who lived in the most distant parts of Scythia, 
of Panwell. In Canara and Sunda it is chiefly and over whose lands the sepulchres were spread, 
above the ghats inSoopeh and Dandelec, wliere it A large quadrangular excavation was. then made 
grows large, and is very useful in house-building, in tho earth (in dimensions more like a hall of 
It is met with in the Godavery forests, where it banquet than a grave), and within it was placed 
grows very largo on the mountains, and there is a sort of bier bearing tho body of the deceased 
much of It in tho Vizagapatam district. In the prince. Daggers were laid at various distances 
southern forests of Pegu it is a plentiful large around him, and the wholo covered «with pieces 
tree, 16 to 18 inches in diameter, very lofty and of wood and branches of the willow tree. In 
atmiffht with 6 to 9 feet in girth, and very another part of the same iminenso tomb were 


abundant in Amherst, Mergui, and Tavoy. 


deposited the remains of one of the late sove- 


The heart -wood of full-grown trees is of a reign’s concubines, who bad been previously 
dark colour, very hard and dense, strong and strangled ; also his favourite servant, his baker, 
durable, etc. It is used for house aud bridge cook, horsekeeper, and even the horses them- 
posts, ploughs, boat anchors, for naves of cart- selves, all followed him to the grave, and were 
wheels, crooks for ships ; knees and bends, ])OBt8, laid in tho same tomb, with bis most valuable 
piles ^d bridges ; and is excellent for railway property, and above all a sufficient number 
deepers, etc. A cubic foot weighs 60 to 66 lbs. of golden goblets. This done, the hollow was 
An inch bar of the Coimbatore wood sustained soon filled and surmounted wiUi earth ; each 
550 lbs. Nails cannot be driven into it. It person present being ambitious to do his part in 
is as impervious to white ants as teak, and is raising the pile tiiat was to honour his departed 
even more durable in tlie ground. In tho Madras lord. About six miles from tho ancient city of 
Gun Carriage Manufactory it is used for poles, Sardis, near the lake Gygmus, was to be seen the 
axle cases, and braces for transport limbers, poles great tumulus erected in memory of Alyattee, 
and yokes for water-carts, checks, axle coses for father of Croesus. It is described by Hemotna 
transport carriages, light mortar carte. On the am of prodigious height, having a base of stones. 
Madras liailway it has been employed exten- on which three classes of people were otoployed 
fively for piles, transoms, and wallmg pieces. In to heap up its enormous bulk. In the iimo of 
small scantlings, it is liable to split and warp uiMler »Strabo, tlie remains were 2()0 feet liigh) and the 
exposure to the weath^.— /tra Boxb,, Wif^U eirciimferetice tllre<^quartete of a mile. Several 
McClellands BramHss Masons Oibsusis Cl^horn ; i^hcr tuniuli suiTomidccl it This form of sepul* 
CapUdn Dance; Mr, IMde; Cat* Ex. ; Voifjt tiiro may be found all over the Yforld ; and how 



INGUVA. 


INLAID T^rORK. 


laAtiog it i«, as a monument, may bo natliered kik>making) f take the remaining fourth of water, 
from the ' date of this very mouud of Alyattes, and dissolve the iron and gum, boil cloves in it to 


which could not have been erected much less than prevent fungi ; make all to 15 bottles of fluid. 
2400 years Alyattes having been contem- Btrain everything well. Black ink for printers is 
porary with I^baohaduezzar, the king of Babylon made of lamp-black, linseed oil, rosin, brown soap, 

* % i % T a amaII 


who destroyed Jerusalem about 600 years before aud a small quantity of indigo. Blue ink is 
the birth of Christ. In some parte are found niade with indigo. Hod ink, Segapoo mye. Tax., 
tumuli in distioet groups wide of each other; and is prepared by adding a little water to Shem 
in other places they appear singly, like solitary pungie (red cotton), Luttooka doodt, Tsl., also 
and 8ilen^watoh«towers, at distant stations. About by steeping and ofterwarda boiling chips of red 
7 miles S.E. of Hj^erabad, in tlie Dekli^, is an dye-woods in vinegar. 

immteise plidn covered with cairns and kistvaens. Indian ink or China ink is a solid ink from 
^IWier'sTrOveli, China. That used in £u|(laDd bv artiste is made 

INGIJVA; also Ingya, and Hingnpatri. Tel. in Canton and Ngan-hwui ; the beat is made at 
Ferula^ asafoetida; also applied to several Gar- Hwui-chau-fu. in the latter province. Pino 
denia some of which yield a medicinal gum, branches are burned under a moveable roof of 

^ {a ^La^aV. AtK.4 AAAAf.allaV SaIm. 


China. That used in £u|(laDd by artiste is made 
igya, and Hingnpatri. Tel. in Canton and Ngan-hwui ; the beat ia made at 
OM applied to aeveral Gar- Hwui-chau-fu. iu the latter province. Pino 


particularly Q. gummifera, from which is pro- 
duced the resin called Dikamali. 

INITIATORY rites are practised by Br^- 

ft • mw w m * ^AAA.Z.i^2 Afti^ A# A 


thatch, and the soot ia carefully mixed with istn- 
glasB or boiling glue. Oil and rock-oil have also 
been burned to form a finer soot. ' It |s 


manical Hindus for the admission of a youthful scented with musk. Covean ink is good. 'Good 
member into their circle, the Gaitri being the Indian (China) ink is put up in plain patterns ; 
sacred and secret words imparted. The Sikh the beat kinds are gift all over. It should bo 
religionists and Muhammadan pirs and fakirs also bright when broken, free from grittineas when 
have their modes of initiation. The Chinese secret rubbed on the ink-stone, emit a strong scent, and 
societies likewise use sacred rites. Many of the render the writing glazed when dry. Chinese 
Australian tribes are similarly initiated amongst written documents may be soaked in water for 
the men of their clana— A/ocpi/Zivniys Voyage, some weeks without being washed, and linen 
i p 14. See Tun Surana. marked with Indian ink will bear several wasb- 

iW I ATIRI or Satnura. range of low mountains ings. — Ainslie, Mat, Med. p. 175; Smith; M, M. C, 
running cast and wL ti> the south of the Ner- INLAID WORK is an art which dates from a 
badda river. • remote period. It has been earned on in Bombay 

iwv UT AriT since the commencement of the 19th century, 

^ Da. MMhi, . •. . Malkal. having been originally introduced from Hydcr- 
Ink - inkt ! ! 1 Dut. Tinte, . . . Pout,, Sp. abad in Sind. It is said to have been mtro* 

Biusrc, . . * • PR- Twheruilo Bus. duced into Sind about twenty years earlier from 

Dintc,’ * . . . ,* I^crsia; its native seat is supposed to be Sbiiux. 

Scahi, Ouj., Hind,, Pxus. Blak, Schnf black, . a . Bombay the work bus been carried to 

IncbioRtrt), . . . • ‘ Tel! Surat. The materials used in the work are :^A 

M5S"^wat, '.tiulx. ” . . 6!??“ ^y® f®' '^y®"?e the stag’s horn. 


. Da. Mashi, . *. 
Dut. Tinte, . . 
. Fa. TKcheniilo, . 
OsK. Mohi, . . . 


Maleal. 
Pout., Sp. 
. . Ruh. 
. Sansk. 
ck, . Sw. 
. .Tam. 
. . Tel. 


Printing ink, writing ink, marking ink, India w^ (Kvlacenotur), used m theornamcn^ 
ink eto ^ wropoacd of different ingredients,— ycnconng. ^(W-wood, ebony, and wiyan- 
Jjl’.nuti cooncraaTgum, and logwood,— accord- wood, used in frame work, and aomeUmea 
Sb to Urn Duwwca to which it is to be applied, entering into the ornamontia veneer j ivojT, 
rnfa^wteCibytho Tamil write™ In always white. Sti^’a bon. dy®<l 8^. 
Cntehciriea ia thus prepared. Half a acer of rice, inmeral dye, vewligris. Glue, for 

I * wVaL j-waJl in a seer and a half of abad glue being esteemed far abovu all oilier 

^ur dftut oi lat off lauds, Sndudinl Knglieh. The tool, emnloj^rf 

To Uiia aeer of burnt rice water is are a wheel for drawing the tin wire into different 

the dreg . ,villams of lac • boil them well shapes for the prcpjvratioii of the ornanien^ 

^ *^K^^Z^offthcdrew’ Half arei^rf P<vtterna, Miwa of dVffereut kinds, files, chteela, 
together, ^ a^off the dre^ half a ^Ihtm drills, planca, and a square. The only mystery to 
CMpoo ran^ or tomp-bla^, wia ni^ a wimm ^ , h the work which appears inlaid, 

mto*a'fine*TOwder and gradually added but whicli to not inlaid in the first sense of ^e 
rub^d into a fi ^ , i^,rnt ruie water when term. The iiatterns are veneered on, and may be 

or sm^ aloe, and well rubbed finite^nattems. and in the mass present either 

dare tog.»lhiw,..lter which H to ^edm^^ fh“ ap^^S 

cakes, and dried on plantain leavts m the sun sliced down into borders The 

%r;eoodwriting»k,take«rfnut.^2lta. 

TheVterns conimoMy found in domhay ready 
take threo-quartew and boU the galls ChStia*(t^ yheel), the amaUer being ^ 

straining is the great secret of siwoessful a sluUing. 



INOCARPUS EDULIJS. 

Kutkco or bexagonaly being composed of 
< obliquely four-sided rods, of ivory, ebony, or 
Ktmdal-wood, and of ebony, tin wire, puttung, 
fuid green-dyed stag's horn mixed. 

Ud. I’renkoonia gool (t.e. three-sided flower), a 
tliree-sided pattern composed of tin wire, ebony, 
ivory, puttung, and green-dyed stag's bom. 

4th. Gul (flower), obliquely four -sided, and 
compounded os last. These are all for the central 
veneer. The border patterns are : — 

5th. Tedtee, round, and varying in size from a 
two|)enny bit to a large pin's head, and used for 
the ccnti^ patterns, as well as for bordering. 

6th. Gundeerio (plumb, full), composed of all 
the materials used in this work. 

7th. Ekdana (one grain), having the appear- 
ance of a single row of tin beads set in ebony. 

8th, Otli, and 10th. Force lehur, Sansoohan^o 
and Purohansio, varieties of border ornaments 
not easy to distinguish from one another by mere 
description. 

In 1860, about fifty manufacturers were estab- 
lished in Bombay ; six bad been settled there 
from periods varying from twenty-five to fortv- 
six years. A few employ workmen, but the 
majority work for themselves, with the aid in 
many cases of a brother or son. The inlaid work 
resembles Tunbridge ware. 

At Vizagapatam, in Madras, similar articles are 
made of ivory and stag's horn, with scroll-work 
tnlged in to suit European taste. At Maiiipuri, 
in the North -Western Provinces, wooden boxes 
are inlaid with brass wire. Tlie chief seats of 
ivory-carving are Amritsar, Benares, Murshid- 
aUul, and IVavancore, where any article can be 
obtained to order, from a full-sized palanquin to 
a lady's comb. Human figures in clay, dre-ssed to 
the life, are principally made at Krisbnagar, in 
Bengal, Lucknow, and Poona. r-/wp. Gtiz. iv. ; Dr. 
(Sir George) Birdwood, 

INOCAltPUS EDULIS. Linn. 

Houth Sea chestnut, Enq. I Maipe, . . . Tahiti. 

Otaheitc chestnut, . ,, | Kata, 

A native of the Molucca Islands, and from 
thence introduced into the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta in 171)8, where in ten years the largest 
of them was 25 or 30 feet high. They blossom 
during the hot season, and ripen their fruit in 
August and September. FL Ind. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Aufschrift, . , . Oku. I Inscripcion, . Sp. 

hiricrixioiie, . . . . It. 1 

We read in the Old Testament of writings, 
ongnivings, pens, and books,— in Exodus xxiv. 7, 
XXV. 16, and xxxii. 15, 16, at least 1500 i»,c. ; in 
,lob xiii. 26, xix. 23, 24, perhaps about the same 
ago; and Biil) 80 (iueiitly in Psalms xl. 7, xlv. 1, 
Ivi. 8, and Ixix. 28, and in Proverbs iii. 8, at least 
BHX) years it.c. ; but the first auUientioutod in- 
Hcriptions in India are those of the dd century 
iKifore ChriHt, engraved at Kapurdigiri, Dhauh, 
Girimr, etc. In the ten books (Mandala) of 1017 
hyitiiiH in till- Rig Veda, the art of writing is not 
even alluded to. At the time when the songs of 
the Kitthis were collectetl, then; is no allusioii to 
writing mat. rhils, whether of iiajier (papyrus) or 
Itark (liber) or skins, iH»r is Untre any alliiHioii to 
writing during the whole of the Braliiiiaiia period 
of Vwlic lil-iuature. Even during the Sutra period 
III) Urn evidence pbtuinwl from them but JeailH to 
the supposiiioti tliat tliuugh the art o! writing 
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then began to be known, the whole literature of 
India was still preserved by oral tradition. The 
statements of Megasthenes, and Strabo, and 
Nearchus, however, show tliat, in their times, 
the art of writing was known in India, and that 
it was practised before the time of Alexanders 
conquest ; nevertheless the origin of the Indian 
alphabet cannot bo traced back much beyond the 
date of Alexander's invasion. The Lidita Vistara, 
however, one of the canonical books of the 
Buddhists, describes Sakya Sinha’s entry into the 
writing school (li-pi-sala), and the alphabet tliat 
he is described as learning is the common Sanskrit 
alphabet. But in the times even of Nearchus and 
Megasthenes, letters do not seem to have been 
a vehicle of literature. Nearchus describes the 
people as writing on compressed cotton, Megas- 
thenes as making inscriptions on mile-stones, and 
Curtius says they wrote on the soft rind of trees. 
The inscriptions generally supposed to have been 
engraved by Asoka, 800 years before the present 
era, with a view to promulgate the doctnnes of 
Buddha, are therefore the oldest literary remains 
of India, but are upwards of 1000 years later than 
the era when the tablets were engraved on Mount 
Sinai, and when the iVjssyrians and Babylonians 
had formed great libraries, and were recording 
on tablets their military and civil transactions. 

Nearly all that we know of ancient India, and 
of the countries on its north-western borders, with 
their former couqverors and rulers, has been ob- 
tained by the investigations of learned men into 
the legends on the numerous ancient coins found 
in Afghanistan, the Panjab, and India; and from 
the inscriptions found engraved on rocks and 
pillars, and in caves, in various places in India, in 
Kabul, and throughout the ancient empires of 
Iran and Assyria ; through Hadramaut and Oman, 
in several districts of N. Arabia, and through tlic 
north of Africa. These, with the more celebrated 
remains of £gy}>t, prove that literature was culti- 
vated in those countries at a time when Europe 
was inhabited by painted or tatooed barbarians. 
Amongst othem who have laboured to decipher 
these may bo mentioned Wilkins, Jones, Cole- 
brookc, H. H. Wilson, J. Prinsep, Dr, Mill, 
Norris, Dowsou, Tlioinas, Bayley, *Bhau Dnji, 
Itajeiidra lal Mittra, Rnwlinson, Sir Walter Elliot, 
F. W. Ellis, Colonel Mackenzie, C. P. Brown, 
General Cuoningham, James Fergusson, Dr. Bur- 
nell in the Asiatic iiesearches, and Journals of 
the Royal Societies, with Grotefond, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, and Oppert. 

Many facts in Jiistory have been made know'n 
by the coin legends and rock inscriptions, and 
among otJicrs the extension of a Macedonian 
empire over a great part of North-Western India, 
and the conqui^st of the island of Ceylon by a 
Buddhist si>vereigii of India, three centuries before 
the Christian era. 

Nut less interesting niv the inscriptions in the 
ancient Persian language, in the Assyriiui or cunei- 
form ehuracter, spn /id tlirough the (.‘inpiro of tln^ 
great (Jyriis, which throw an important light on 
saered as well as piofane history. The clue U> 
the discovery of the tM^nrieof tlicse I'ersian reoonis 
wiw obtained by (jioU'lentl, Lassen, and Hiiriiouf ; 
and, partly uidetl liy it, iliough much more by 
his own mgeiiiiily, ^ii licury Uawiiiisun was 
able to r <»f these aneieiit hisloruail 

engravings 
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It waa Champollion who lai^l tho fointdaiioit of j 
the decipherment of tho InoroiylyphicH; Anqticiil, j 
Du{)citod, and Bitrnouf arc tlic fathers of Zi-ml ! 
studies ; Arabic and Syriac Roholam in Germany 
are the direct or indirect pupils of Sylvcstre do Saey 
and Quatremere ; in Chinese, Stanislas Julien stands 
alone ; Assyrian was cultivated in France and in 
Eitgland, and subsequently taken up by German 
scholars. About 18G8 the Academio des Inscip* 
tions et Belles-Ijettres decided to have its * Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum* to collect in one 
work the Semitic inscriptions scattered through- 
put various books and periodicals, and more 
especialiy the Phoenician and Punic inscriptions. 
The diet part of this Corpus contains fifty Phoe- 
nician inscriptions, with Latin translation and 
commentary bv MM. Kenan and J. Derenbourg. 
Of larger and complete inscriptions, one was 
found by M. de Vogue at Gebcl (Byblos), in 
which it is reported that the King ichomelck 
erected an altar in the temple' in the 4th century 
D.C. Another is the Sidonic inscription on the 
sarcophagus of King Ashmonezar, which is one of 
the best preserved ; it is also of the 4th century 
B.C. Most of the inscriptions (ton to fifty) 
are those found at Cyprus, the greater part of 
which are now in the British Museum. We find 
mentioned in them the following kings, — Pum- 
yaton and Melekyaton, kings of Kitti (Cyprus), and 
Adil (Idalion), and Ptolemy, probably Soter (312 
B.C.), to whom the monuments are consecrated, 
the god Reshepb, probably identical with the 
biblical bend lUsheph (Job v.* 7), known on 
Egyptian monuments as the god Rasp^t. iEscula- 
plus is called in some of those inscriptions Baal 
Merappe, *Baal Sanator,’ analogous with the 
Hebrew Raphael. 

The inscriptions in Western Media on the 
Behistun or Baghistan tablets, record the political 
autobiography of Darius Hystaspes in the old 
Persian language, in the Babylonian, and also 
in the language of the Scythians in the Medo- 
Persian empire ; and the translation of the 
Scythian portion of those inscriptions is distinctly 
of the Scythian, that is, Turanian group, os 
spoken in the 5th century D.C., though the people 
by whom it was spoken arc believed by Professor 
Oppert and Mr. Norris to have been Medians. 
This Scythian part of the Behistun inscriptions 
bears a special relationship to tlio Ugro-Finntsh 
family, which Dr. Caldwell considers to resemble 
the Dravidian dialects. He thinks that the 
ancient Scythic race, by which the greater part 
of Central Asia was peopled prior to the irruption 
of the Medo - Persians, belonged to the Ugrian 
stock, and not to the Ttirkish or the Mongolian. 

1. Bock Inicriptiom have been found, amongit other 
places, at Shahbazgarhi, Kholsi, Oirnar. Dhauli, 
Jangada (two separate edicts on Dhauli ana Jangada 
rocks). Suiasaram, Kupnatb, Bairat, Khandogiri, 
Deotek slab. 

2* Cavt IfiBcripUonB have been found at Barabsr, 
Nagariuni, Khaadagiri, Ramgarh. 

8. Pillar interi^iant have been found ; — 

Dehli pillar from Siwalik (Firos Shah's Lat), five 
inscriptiona, one called Queen's edict, and one tbe 
Kosambi edict. 

Debli pillar from Meerut. 

AUabaMid pillar. 

Laariya>AraraJ pillar (Radhia). 

Lanriya, Kavanagarh pillar (Mathia). 

Snnehi pillar. 

The iuBcriptioQ at Junagarb, discovered by 
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Colouol Tod in 1822, has three paragraphs more 
than that at Dhauli in Kaiak (Cuttack), fUscovered 
by J.icntenant Kittoc. Others have been dis- 
coven d at Kapnrdigiri and at Uanjniii. 

The fourteen edicts into which the Junagarh 
inscription is divided cover considerably over 100 
squari! feet of rock. Thc‘y are inscriM on the 
UDCvon surface of a huge rounded and somewhat 
conicn) granite boulder. 

The records on the rocks and pillars and caves 
north-west of India, and in India itself, are in 
two characters, styled the Aryan or Bactrian, and 
the Lat or Biidh. The term ' l4at * has been given 
because found on certain pillars (Lat, Sansk., a 
pillar) in Dehli, Allahabad, etc. The Lat or 
Budh or early Pali character is the same as the 
Aryan, but the forms of the letters differ from 
the Aryan, and the letters are Idrger. Inscrip- 
tions in those characters are engraved on rocks at 
Kapnrdigiri in Afghanistan, at Cuttack, at Dehli 
on a pillar; also on pillars at AUahabal, Botiah, 
Muttiah, and Radhia. 

A pillar near Dehli lisa been called the pillar 
of Firoz, after Firoz Shah, who reigned in Dehli 
A.D. 1361 to 1388. It has a more ancient in- 
scription, and one with a more recent charac- 
ter below in Sanskrit, to the effect that liaja 
Vigrali or Visala Deva had, in a.d. 1169, caused 
this pillar to be inscribed afresh to declare that 
the said raja who reigned over the Sikainbari 
had subdued all the regions between the Himavat 
and Vindhya. This pillar was erected to enjoin 
the doctrines of Buddha, but the reading of it 
somewhat differs from that of the others. Though 
resembling the Girnar inscription in general pur- 
port, these inscriptions differ considerably in the 
structure of certain sentences. Both Mr. James 
Prinsep and Professor Wilson attempt<Kl transla- 
tions of it. 

The same Lat or Budh characters found on the 
pillars nt Dehli, Allahabad, and elsewlicrc, arc 
also found engraved on rocks. The ancient Budh 
alphabet is really the simpler and more elegant 
form of the refined Sanskrit. 

The Allahabad inscription is similar to tliat 
nt Dehli, but has four short lines additional. A 
stone lodged in the museum of the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, found at Bairath near Bhabra, between 
Dehli and Jeypore, has an inscription in the Budh 
character. 

The same character is also found in two inscrip- 
tions at Junir, of which one is on theNaneh Gbat 
It is in keeping with tbe inscription on the Dehli 
pillar and on the rock at Girnar. 

'I’he Girnar inscription was supposed by Mr. 

I James Prinsep to be in the Pali langua^. 

! The inscriptions on the pillars at Dehli and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillara at Mathya 
and Radhia, on the rocks at Junagiii in Gujerat, 
and at Dhauli in Cuttack, were deciphered and 
translated by the remarkable ingenuity of Mr. 
James Prinsep. A supposed third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Fali character), 
which was found at Kapurdigiri, near Peshawur, 
Ims been carefully collated with the others by 
Professor Wilson. Many short inscriptions from 
Gaya, simehi, and Birat, as well as from the 
cave temples of Southern India, have also been 
published at different times. The edicts in the 
rock inscriptions contain the names of Antiochus, 
Ptolemy,^ Antigonus, and Mngns. 
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9lle Apyim or Bactrian character is that used 
in tha inscriptioiis at Jellalabad, Mauikhyala, and 
Kapurdif^t on topes or tumuli, which are numer- 
ous for about 300 miles aionud. 

JalakJbad is in the vallsy of Kabul, and con- 
tains many sepulchral topes, which also occur at 
Daranta and at Hidda or Idda in its neighbour- 
hood. That at Jalalabad was opened by Mr. 
Masson, and the inscription makes mention of 
Kndiphes. It is in the Aryan character. 

ManikktfaUi is situated near Jhelum, on the 
banks of tbe river of that name, called by the 
Greeks the Hydaspes. Many topes are there, one 
of which k 80 feet high, with a circumfereoce of 
310 feet 

These topes or tumuli, it is now admitted, are 
only cairns regularly built, and this mode of 
sepulture is suppos^ to be alluded to in the 
heaps and graves and tombs spoken of in Job xxi. 
32, also XXX. 24, and in Jeremiah xxxi. 21 ; and 
cairns are still found scattered over all the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, and down to Cape 
Comorin in Peninsular India. 

Inscriptions on stones and on copper plates 
have also been met with all over Southern India, 
but few of tlicm are of a date prior to the year 
1000 of the Christian era, and the larger portion 
are much later. Some give valuable facts and 
the names of kings, but the bulk of them record 
matters of little importance- The I-.at character 
occurs rarely in the southern part of the Penin- 
sula, still it is the only one used on the sculptures 
at Arnaravati, which have been described by the 
Uev. William Taylor and Mr. J. Fergusson ; and 
Surgeon -denera I Balfour, while in charge of the 
Government Central Museum at Madras, advised 
the despatch to London of most of the sculptures 
which are now placed against tbe /all in the 
staircase of the British Museum. 

An extensive collection of inscriptions was 
made by the late Colonel Mackenzie, Surveyor- 
General, which also the Rev. W. Taylor described. 

In Malayala, as in other parts of Southern 
Indio, inscriptions occur in various ancient cha- 
racters as well as in modem letters. The transla- 
tion of the copper plate grant to tbe Syrian 
Christians, whicn is still in their possession, has 
been given in the Journal of the Madras Literary 
Society. 

The inscriptions found in the south of India are 
in three alphabets,— the Ghera, Chalukya, and 
Vengi. The first appears in Mysore in the second 
half of the 6th century ; the oldest specimen of 
the Chalukya is of date about the first naif of that 
century ; the third is more modem. 

The Portuguese at Goa took some inscriptions 
on stone to their native country, but Sir Charles 
Wilkins was the first to explain one (at Cintra), 
about the end of the 18th century. The earlier 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches contain several 
inteipreted by Wilkins, Jones, and Colcbrookc, 
and m tbe later volumes H. H. Wilson contributed 
many valuable articles on this subject. The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben^l about 
1830 (by the articles by J. Prinsep, Dr. Mill, 
and others) made immense progress; and of 
later years the same journal, the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatie Society and of the Bombay Society, 
have often done much to advance tlie study of 
the Suiakrit inscriptions of India; and Mr. Norris, 
PredesBor Dowson, Mr. Thomas^ Mr. Bayley, Dr. 
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Bhan Dajt, and Babu Rajendralal Mittri have been 
decipherers. In the aouth of India an immcsiao 
number of inacriptions exist in the Dravidtan 
langui^cs, many of which are not inferior in 
antiquity or interest to most of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit inscriptioDB of the north, though, with the 
exception of a few articles (in the Madras Jour- 
nal), published by Sir W. Elliot, and oontalniijiir 
the results of his own researches, and those of 
Mr. F. W. Ellis, nothing has been ns yet made 
public. Colonel Mackenzie, however, at the bc^- 
giniiing of this century, made an immense eollec- 
tion oir copies of inscriptions, and to the disin- 
terestefi labour of Mr. C. P. Brown we owe the 
existence of copies of this collection, which, 
though purchasea by Government for an enormous 
BUTn, had been neglected and suffered to rot from 
want of a little care. Copies of inscriptions 
collected by Sir W. Elliot in the Canareae country 
were presented by him to the R. A. Society of 
London. General Cunningham has made large 
collections of copies of inscriptions in the norUi 
of India. His Archmological Reports contain the 
result of his inquiries. 

To copy inscriptions on stone, brush off all 
dust or mud, and take a mould by applying to 
the surface stout unglazed paper, uniformly wetted 
with water, and forced into the irregularities by 
repeated and forcible strokes with a hard cloth(‘R 
brush. — Dr. Jiurnell^ A Few Suggestions ; Fer^ 
gusson. See Architecture ; Dehli ; Sculpture. 

INSKCTIVOKA, an order of mammals which 
in India is represefited by genera of the families, 
1’alpidm, Sorepid®, and Erinaccid®. Talpa mic- 
rura, macrura, and Icucura of Nepal, Sikkim, 
Sylhet, Tenasscrim, and Japan; Urotrichug tiU- 
poidcs of Japan ; Sorex cmrulcsccns, murinus, 
ncinorivagus, Grifiithii, serpentarius, hetcrodon, 
saturatUB, Tytleri, soccatus, niger, leucops^ Hodg- 
soni, Perroteti, micronyx, melanodon, Sikkimensis, 
oligurus, homouruB, macrurus, and holoscriccus, 
of various parts of India. Tbe order may also bo 
thus shown : — 


Fata, Talpidoe, Moles. Talpa, 4 irp. ; Urotrichus, 1 sp. 
Fam. Sorecidee, Shrews. Sorex, 20 sp,; Boriculiis, 1 sp.: 
CrossopuB, 1 sp. ; Oorsira, 1 sp. ; C. Feroculus, 1 
sp, ; C. Myogalea, 1 
Fam. Erinaceidse, H^gchogs. Erinaceus, 7 sp . ; E. 

Tupaia, 2 sp. > 

Sec Erinaceid® ; Mammalia ; Sorecid® ; Talnid®. 
INSECTS. 


Hasharat, Hamat, Arab. 

Insecte, Fa. 

Entoma, .... Gr. 
Kira, Kirm, Gbun, Hind. 

Sursuri, „ 

Insetto, ..... It. 
Inseeta, ..... Lat. 


Dadadam. Datlah, 
Khast, Khashasat, 
Zad, . 

Insecto, 

Puchi, 

Piirbu, 

Bujek, 


Pkrh. 


. Hi*. 
Tam. 
Tki.. 
Thik. 


Insects are a class of invertebrate arliculaietl 
animals, forming one of the four divisions coin- 
prised in the Artliropoda of naturalists, the four 
divisions being — 


1. Oustocea.— Respiration by means of gills, or by the 

gonerul surface of the body ; two pairs of antenna' ; 
locomotive appendages more than eight, borne by 
the segments of tbe thorax, and usually of tliu 
abdomen also. JKmmpkf— Crabs, lobsters, sbrinips, 
wooddiee, etc. 

2. .dracAmda.— Respiration by pulmonary vesicles, by 

trachea;, or by tho fieneraf surface of the body ; 
head and thorax united ; antennas absent ; legs, 
eight ; abdomen without locomotive appemlagce. 
A'xafnptfa— Spiders and scorpions. 

3. iKyr»o|>M(a.~-KespiratioQ by tmohe® ; head distinot ; 
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the remithuler of the bo<ly compoBed of neurly 
Niniikr oegmenti ; one ptur of imtcnnre; logt 
nnmcroui. XxampUt—CentijtcdeB and millciMjdcB. 

I. /niieta.—RcBpimtion by trachea ; head, thorax, and 

MMlomen dietinot; one pair of antonno); three 
pain of legs homo by the tliorax ; abdomen with- 
out limbs. The adult form (with a few exceptions) 
winged. jSsampfeo— lieetles, bees, wasps, flies, 
butterflies, locusts, cockroaches, earwigs, dragon- 
' ^ flics, ant-lions, May-flies, bugs. 

The inaetta are divided by naturalists into the 
following sab-claBses : — 

1. Ajiktabola.— Y oung not passing through a meta- 
morphosis, and differing from the adult in size 
only ; imago destitute of wings ; eyes simple, 
sometimes wanting. 

II. HiMiMBTAnoLA.— Metamorphosis incomplete ; the 

larva differing from the imago chiefly in the 
absence of wings, and in size ; pupa usually 
active, or, if quiescent, oaimble of movement. 

III. Hoiximistabola. — Metamorphosis complete ; the 

larva, pupa, and imago differing greatly from 
one another in external appearance. The larva 
vermiform, and the pupa quiescent. 

1. The Ametabola are divided into the follow- 
ing orders : — 

Order i. Anoplura. — Minute aptcra, with the 
mouth formed for suction ; two simple eyes, or none. 

This order comprises insecte which are commonly 
parasitic, and arc known os lice (Pfdiculi). 

Order ii. Mallophaoa.— M inute aptcra, in which 
the mouth is formed for biting, and is furnished with 
mandibles and maxillee. 

These insects are usually known as birddiec, being 
gcnerallv parasitic upon birds, though sometimes upon 
mammals. 

Order hi. Thysanura.— A pterous insects, usually 
with a masticatory mouth, and having the extremity of 
the abdomen furnished with locomotivo hppendages. 

The most familiar members of this order are tho 
Podun^t or spring-tails. 

Tl. The Hrmimetabola ore divided into the 
following orders : — 

Order iv. Hbmiptera.— Mouth suctorial, beak- 
shaped, consisting of a iointed rostrum, comiK>sed of 
the elongated labium, which forms a jointed, tubular 
sheath for the bristle-shaped styliform mandibles and 
maxillsB. Kyes compound, usually with ocelli as well. 
Generally provided with two pairs of wings ; but these 
are sometimes wanting. 

This order is divided into the following two 

sub-ordora : — 

(Skeh-Order tt. Homopiera.^The anterior pair of 
wings of the same texture throughout (membranous). 
The wings do not fold over one another when the insect 
is at rest. The three segments of the thorax are united 
in a mass, and the pro-thorax is generally shorter than 
the meto-ihorax. There are ocelli between the com- 
pound eyes, and the antennso are small, and conimsed 
of few joints. The females have an ovipositor of three- 
tootheu blades. 

In this section are the aphides, the scale insects 
{Coccuke ) ; the cicadas, the lantern-flies {Futifora), etc. 

Sub-Order 6. ireCerop<cm.---Anterior wings mem- 
branous near their apices, but chitinous towards the 
base, overlapping each other at the apex when at rest. 
The ontennie are moderate in size, and composed of a 
few large joints. The pro-thorax is the largest segment 
of the thorax. They are divided into two groups of the 
BydrooorxmB (water-bugs), and Oeocoriem (land-bugs). 

Order V. Obthoftbra. — M outh masticatory; winp 
four, sometimes wanting; the anterior pair mostly 
smaller than the posterior, semi-coriaceous, ususllv 
with numerous nervuros, the interspoMs between which 
are filled with many transverse reticulations ; some- 
timea overlapping horizontally (cockroach), sometimes 
meeting like a houeo-top (grasshoijpcra). Posterior 
wings usually having their front j[)ortion of a different 
texture from their binder portion, this latter being 
almost always more transparent, and when not in use. 


foldeil longHudinaffy, resembling a fan. Posterior 
winp mostly wanting in the females of tho lllattiihv. 
iYitoimoi usually filiform. Motainorpliosis semi-kieoin- 
R t tho adult is apterous, wlien 

** “ ”**'^®“lt to distinguish the lava ,pupa, and imaoo). 

This Older inchulea tho crickets (AcArtttw), grosn- 
hoppers {Orj/llina)f locusts {L()cuiUna)t cockroaches 
{Dlattina), etc. 

OiiDKH VI. Nkukoptera.— Mouth usually mastica- 
tory ; wings four in number, all membranous, gsnerslly 
nearly equal in size, traversed by numerous delicate 
norvure.s, having a longitudinal and transverse direc- 
tion, iind giving them a reticulated Ince-like aspect. 
Metamorphosis generally incomplete, rarely complete. 
The larva active, hexapod, rarely with pro-fogs. 

This order includes the dragon-flies {LiMftUid<e), 
caddiH-flics {Phrjffjttwidcp), May-flies {Ephemerida), tho 
ant-lion (Mpremeieo), termites, etc. 

OiinKU VII. Aph AN iptera.— Wings rudimentary, in 
the form of plates, situated on the meto-thomx and 
meta- thorax ; moutli suctorial. Metamorphosia eoiu- 
pletc. 

'J’his order comprises the fleas {Puliridn:). 

Ordeh VIII. Dipteiia.— The anterior pair of wings 
alone developed ; the posterior pair of wings rudiment- 
ary, represented by a pair of clubbed filaments, called 
haltorcs or balancers. In a few the wings are alto- 
gether wanting; mouth suotorinl. The metamor- 
phosis is complete, the larvin being generally destitute 
of foct. In some cases {e.p, the gnats) the pupio are 
aquatic, and have tho Mwer of moving rapidly. In 
most eases, however, the pupa are quiescent. The 
Diptcra constitute one of tho largest of the orders of 
the Inseota ; the house-flies and flesh-flies (A/nsen), 
gnats (Ciifcx), forest-flies (Hippoboten)^ crane-flies {Tipii- 
and gad-flies (ToAonuIrr), constituting gooil 
examples. 

Order ix. LkTinopTBiiA.— Mouth suctorial, consist- 
ing of a spiral trunk. Wings four in number, covered 
vritb modified hairs or scales ; wanting in tho females 
of a few species. Kervures not very numerous, mostly 
longitudinal. Antennse almost always distinct, and 
composed of numerous minute joints. This well-known 
and beautiful order of insects comprlsos the butterflies 
and the moths. 

Order x. Hysiknoitera.— Wings four, membranous, 
with few nervurcs ; sometimes absent. Mouth alwavs 
provided with hiting-jaws, or mandibles ; tho niaxUlie 
and labium often converted into a suctorial organ. 
The motamorphosis is complete, but the various parts 
of the pupa are visible through tho delicate enclosing 
membrane. 

The Iltmnwptem form a very extensive order, oom- 
prising the bees, wasps, ants, ichneumons, saw-flios, etc. 

Order xi. Stuepsiptera.— Females without win^ 
or feet ; parasitic. Males possessing the posterior pair 
of wings, which are large, membranous, and folded 
longitudinally like a fan. The anterior pair of wiugs 
rudimentary ; jaws abortive. 

The Strepsiptem are a limited order of Mroiitie 
insects of small size, found on bees and other Hymen- 
optera, generally between the seraente of the abdomen. 

Order xii. Colboptbra.— Mouth masticatory, fur- 
nished with an upper lip or labrum, tw’o mandibles, two 
maxillae, with maxillary palpi (gcnerallv four-jointed), 
and a moveable lower lip or labium, with jointed labial 
palpi. The four wings are usually present, and tho 
anterior pair aro not adapted for flight, but are hardened 
by chitine, so os to form protective cases (elytra) for the 
posterior wings. Tho inner margins of the elytra aro 
generally straight, and when in contact they form a 
longitudinal suture. The posterior wings are mem- 
branous, and when not in use are folded beneath the 
elytra. Tho ontennie variable. 

This order comprists all tho btetles proiwrly so 
colled. 

With tn«ecti, the principal parte attached to the 
head ore two ontennn, on upper lip (labrum), 
a lower lip (labium), baring the labial palpi ; a 
pair of jaws (mamliblea), an inner pair of jawa 
(maxillee), to which are attached the maxillary 
palpi. The thorax is divided into three segments, 
the pro*thonix, lueso-thorax, and metn-thorax. The 
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pro-thorfix boars tho front pair of legs ; tho mcfio- 
tborax bears the front pair of wings and second 
pair of legs ; the meta-thorax boars tho second 
pair of wings and tho third pair of legs. Tho 
iegs consist of the following principal parts : the 
coxa, trochanter, the femur, tibia, and tarsus. 

Tho <liveraified elevations of the countries of 
the £)a8t Indies, with their varied temperatures, 
cause in localities a greater or less abundance of 
parncular forms ; but numerous genera of tropical 
and temperate climates are everywhere associated 
together, and the range which the genera enjoy is 
very considerable. 

But the pervading character of Indian entom- 
ology is uniformity. We meet with numerous 
genera, both of tropical and temperato climes, 
associated together. There is a great intermingling 
of forma, and the range which genera enjoy is 
considoniblc. In part of the Himalayas, at the 
extreme southern points of India, iti the west, and 
even in tho Archipelago, there is one pervading 
character, evincing everywhere the prevalence of 
tropical genera. In Nepal and the southernmost 
extremity of the Mysore, in Ceylon, at Bombay, 
at Matlraa, and at Calcutta, alao at Singapore, in 
Japan, an<l in Java, with the rest of the Polynesian 
Isles, the majority of the same types abound ; and 
what is of more consequence, a great majority 
of the same species also occur in moat of the above- 
mentioned regiona. Also, if we turn to Africa, 
wc find a considerable similarity in its ento- 
mology with that of Asia. Among tho Carnbidm 
occur Anthia, Orthogonius, Trigonodoctyla, and 
Siagona ; among the Iiamellicornes, Kpirinus, and 
Poptllia, tho conical Buprestidse and the extra- 
ormnary Faussidro ; ancl to these may be added 
the genera Molyris, Megalopus, Sagra, and Ado- 
rium; Dorylus among the Uvmeiioptera, and 
Diopsis among tho Diptera. We find precisely 
the same species in botii continenta Among the 
most conspicuous are Copris sabscus and C. 
pitheciuB, Octonia cornuta and Lytta gigas. 
Even supposing that no identical species occurred 
common to Asia and Africa, a very remarkable 
similarity exists in the representatives of each; 
one example of whicK is Ateuchus sanctus, which 
very closely resembles the celebrated sacred beetle 
of the Egyptians, tho object of their worship, by 
some regarded os an emblem of fertility, but more 
probablv that of eternity. 

This branch of natural history has been largely 
cultivated by many eminent writers, both in ito 
scientific and economic relations; and among 
those who are quoted in this article may be named 
J. C. Fabriciui, 1775 and 1803 ; Donovan ; J. 0. 
Westwood, Drury, Exotic Entomology; J. C. 
Farmer, F. W. Hope, 1837 and 1851 ; Thomas 
Horsfidd and Frederic Moore ; Sir James Emerson 
Tcnnent, A. R. Wallace, John Nietnor, J. Wood- 
Mason, Charles Darwin, Sir John Lubbexsk, Albert 
Muller, VV. H. Benson, R. Thompson, and Miss 
Eleanor A. Ormerod. John Curtis, in 1824 and 
18C0, wrote on Farm Insects and the Turnip Crop; 
aod in 1877, and again in 1882, Miss Onner^ 
produced a very vmuable work on the Insects 
attacking Field and Garden Crops. 

The principal authors who have written on the 
insects of Eastern and Southern Asia, are Hors- 
field, F. Moore, Drury, Nictner, Wallace, West- 
wood, Wood-Mason. 

Himalayan entomology In character is both 


Asiatic and European, and the intermingling of 
forms of temperate and tropical climes is one of 
its most distinguishing peculiarities. In its valleys 
southern forms predominate over northern ; and to 
the uninterrupt^ bolts of jungle stretching along 
the mountain ranges, we may trace several tropical 
phytyvorous genera far beyond their apparent 
natural limits. Some carnivorous insects are also 
found ranging far to the north in the Himalayas, 
an example of which is Anthia 6-guttata, a well- 
known native of the tropics; the specimens, 
however, are mere dwarfs compared with those of 
Peninsular India. Among the Cicindelidas, Col- 
liuris appears; among tho Carabidae, we find 
Dcsern, Omphra, and Cyclosoinus; among tho 
Lameliicorni^, Euchlora, Mimela, and Dicrano- 
cephalus ; and to these may be added Anisotelus 
belonging to Telcphoridai, and Podontia and 
Phyllocharis to the Chrysomclidae ; all of these 
arc attached to warm countries, and some, indeed, 
are seldom found but within the torrid zone. 
Mai^ genera from the Himalayas evince an affinity 
to European types; various Himalayan genera 
closely approximate Siberian forms ; and some of 
the species described by Dr. Gebler from the 
Altaic chain of mountains, particularly some 
Chrysomclitlae, arc believed to be indigenous in 
both regions. Some few, however, arc worth 
noticing, such as Broscus and true Carabus, 
Gootrupea and Pimelia. Several species of the 
following genera of Coleoptcra occur in the Him- 
alayas, as well as in Europe, namely, Elater, 
Mclolontha, Chrysoinela, Cosslda, and Coccinella. 
Among the carnivorous insects, Dermestes lar- 
darius and vulpinus, Corynctes violaccus and 
nifijx'fl, and some of tho Staphilinidjc, arc essen- 
tially the same in Europe ancl the Himalayas. Of 
Lepidoptera, Papilio machaon is evidently the 
same as that met with in England ; tho same 
remark will apply to Vanessa Atalanta and Cynthia 
cardui. 

A greater number of species of liCpidoptera 
are diBseminated throughout tl^ world than of 
any other order. In Asia and Europe, wo meet 
with Papilio machaon, Gonepteryx rhanini ; with 
some species of Colias and Pontia, with Vanessa 
Atalanta land Cynthia cardui ; and to these may 
bo added several identical Sphingidte, particularly 
Acherontia Atropos, Deilcphila, and Celcrio. 
Among tho Noctuidee, Gcometridm, Tortricidm, 
and Tineidm, many species will also be fouinl 
inhabitants of both continents. In the Ortli- 
optera, some Gryllidao are common to countries 
remotely situated, which may partly be accounted 
for by their migratory habits. Among the Blat- 
tidse, several tropical species range widely ; some 
of them have become naturalized even in a northern 
climate; and Indian, Brazilian, and New Holland 
species live in the houses of London. Among 
toe eastern Neuroptera there occur various Libbc- 
lulinie and Hemerobiidse, closely resembling Eng- 
lish species. 

Among the Hymonoptera may be noticed the 
univeraaT ranger, Evaoia appendigaster, ever 
attendant on Blatta, some Icnneumonidse, Cra- 
bronidse, Apidse, and Vespidn, — all of them pre- 
senting identical epccies with those of Britain. 

In referring to the Diptera may be mention«vl 
the orange-fly, the same in England, India, and 
America; tho gnats and mosquitoes, common 
,to the four quarters of the globe, alike the pest 
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of the Indian and Inlander ; and, lastly, Tarious 
species of musca. Passing by the Aptcra, and 
the TariotiB parasites of birds, quadruple, and of 
man himself, we find among the Hemiptcra seveml 
identical species of Pentatoma, Reduvius, Tetyra, 
besides Gtmex lectulariu^, the scourge of all 
countries and climates. 

Chinese insects were described by Fabriciua and 
Dunovan. Mr. Hope, in March 1842, published 
half a century of the Goleoptera of Canton and 
Chosan, collected by Dr. Cantor. Part of Mr. 
Uowring’s Coleoptera and Homoptera of Hong- 
Kong and neighbourhood, were published in the 


Lathridius, HtfhH. 
Corticaria, MartK 
Monotoma, ifcrbiL 
Fam. DermeatidaB, Leach, 
DermoBtes, Linn. 
AttagenuB, IxUr. 
Trinodes, Meg. 

Fam. Historidae, Leach. 
Hister, Linn. 

Saprinus, Erich. 
Platysoma, Leach. 
Dendrophilus, Leach. 
Fam. AnhodiadflD, Macl, 
Aphodius, lUig. 
PaammodtuB, Gpll. 


Annals of Natural History, 1844, by Mr. Adam 


White. 

The following list, although necessarily incom> 
plete, will giTe an idea of the families and genera 
occurring in Southern In^a. It is based on Sir 
J. £. Tennent's list of Ceylon insects : — 


ORDIR OOLIOFTXRA, 
Linn. 

Fam. Gicindelidie, Steph. 
Cioindala, Linn. 
Tberates, Xxxtr. 

CollyriB, Fahr. 
Trioondyla, LcUr. 

Fam. Garabide, Leach. 
Omophron, Jbatr. 
Galasoma, Weber. 
Psolaphonax, WlJt. 
Gasnonia, Lair. 
Ophionea, ITlug. 
BaplyneB, ATtet. 
HeterogloBBa, Jfiet. 
Zuphium, L^r. 
PheropaophuB, Solier. 
Gymtndia, Latr, 
AnchiBta, Niet. 
DromiuB, Bon. 

Lebia, Zntr. 

Oreagria, Niet. 

Elliotia, Niet. 
CataaoopuB, Kirby. 
Searites, Fahr. 

ClWina, Latr. 

LeiBtuB, Frceht. 
IsotarBUB, Lajerte. 
PanagsBUB, Loir. 
Chlienitta, Bon. 
Anohomcnui, Ben. 
Agonum, fon. 

Uolpodea, Macl. 
Argutor, Meg. 
SiniphyuB, Nki. 
Bradytut, 8t^, 
CurtonotuB, ateph. 
HaqialuB, LaJtr. 
Galodromus, Niet, 
MegaristeruB, Niet. 
riatysma, Bon. 
aiorio, Latr. 
BaryBomuB, Dej. 

OodeB, Bon. 
SelonophorUB, D^. 
OrthogoniuB, Dej. 
Maraga, Wik 
Helluodes, Weetw. 
PhyBOorotaphttB, Parry. 
Phyaodera, Etch. 
Omphra, iMtr. 
Planetes, Macl. 
CardiaderuB, D^. 
DistrigUB, 

DrimoBtoma, 1)0. 
CyeloBomuB, Latr. 
Oohibephilu^ NieL 
SpathmuB, Niel. 
Aett|^piis, Latr. 
BeniDidittm, Latr. 
Treehtts, Ctairv. 


Fam. DyticidsB, Macl. 
Cybiater, Curt, 

Dytiscua, Linn. 
Euneciea, Erich. 
Hydaticus, Leach. 
Colymbetes, CUiirv. 
HydroponiB, Clairv. 
Fam. Gyrinid», Leach. 
Dineutea, Macl. 
PorrorhynchuB, Lap. 
Oyretes, Brulle. 
Gyrinufl, Linn. 
OrectochiluB, Etch. 
Fam'. Staphilinidap, Leach. 
OcypuB, Kirby. 
PhllonthuB, Leach. 
XantholinuB, Dahl. 
SuniuB, Leach. 
(EdichiruB, Erich, 
PoBderuB, Fahr. 

StenuB, Latr. 

OBoriuB, Leach. 
Prognatha, Latr. 
LeptochiruB, Perty. 
Ox]rteluB, Orav. 
Trogophlisus, Mann. 
Omalium, Grav. 
Aleochara, Orav. 
Dinarda, Leach. 

Fam. Pausaidse, Weetw. 
CerapteruB, Swed. 
PlcuropteruB, Wettw. 
PauBBus, Linn. 

Fam. Paelaphidm, Leach. 
Bryaxia. 

Fam. ScydimenidB, Leach. 
SrineuB, Wtk. 
SeydniBDnuB, Latr. 

Fam. TrichopterygidsB. 
Triehopteryx, Kirby. 
Ptilium, Sehupp. 
Ptenidium, Erich. 

Fam. Phalaeridie, Leach. 

PhalacruB, Payk. 

Fam. NitidulidaB, Leach. 
Nitidula, Fair. 
Nitiduloims, Wlk. 
Meligetbea, Kirby. 
Rhizophagufl, ff^et. 
Fam. Colydiadse, WoU, 
LyctttB, Fahr. 

Diloma, JUig. 
DaatarouB, Wlk, 

Fam, Trogositidw, Kirby, 
Trogoaita. Olive. 

Fam, Cacujidie, Steph, 
LaamophloDUB, D0. 
OuoujttB, FoUtr. 
SilvaniiB, Latr. 

Brontea, Fahr, 

Fam. IjathridiadiBB, WoU, 


‘ Trox, Fabr. 

Fam. CopridoB, Leach, 
AteuebuB, Weber. 

I Gymnoplcurus, lUig. 

^ UiiyphuB, Latr. 

Drepanooerua, Kirby, 
Copris, Geoff, 
OnthophaguB, Latr. 
Onitis, Fabr. 

Fam. DynaatidsB, Macl, 
Oryctea, lUig. 
Xylotrupes, Hope. 
PhileuruB, Lair. 

Fam, Oeotrupidae, Leach. 
Bolboceras, Kirby, 
Gcotrupea, Latr. 
OrphnuB, Macl. 
SilphodcB, Wettw. 

Fam. MeloIonthidflB, Macl. 
Melolontha, Fabr. 
RhizotroguB, Ijatr. 
t. SericR, Macl, 

Plectria, Lep. 

IionychuB, Mann, 
Omaloplia, Meg. 
Apogonia, Kirby. 
Phytalus, Erich. 
Ancylonycha, Dq, 
Leuoopholis, Lej. 

Fam, Rutelidn. 

Anoniola, Meg. 

Mimcia, Kirby. 
ParaataBia, Wettw. 
Kuchlora, Macl. 
Phyllopertha, Kirby. 
Fopillia, Leach. 
AdorctuB. 

Singhalo, Blanch. 

Fam. Cetoniadie, Kirby. 
Glyoyphana, Burm. 
Clintotia, Burm. 
Taoniodera, Burm. 
Protetia, Burm. 
i. AgeBtrata, Erich. 
Coryphoeera, Burm. 
Macronota, JBoffln. 

Fam. TriohiadaB, Leach. 

ValguB, Scriba. 

Fam. Lucanidn, Leach, 
Lucanes. 

Odontolabifl, Burm, 
DoreuB. 

ABgus, Mad. 

Fam. PanBalidae, Macl. 

PassaluB, Fahr. 

Fam. 8ph»ridiadiB, Leach. 
Spheridium, Fahr. 
CoTCton, Leach. 

Fam. HydropbiUd»,Z€ 0 rA. 
HydrouB, Icaeh. 
HydrobiuB, Leach, 
Pbilydrui, Solier, 
BerosuB, Leach. 
HydrochuB, Germ, 
GeoryaauB, LUr. 

Fam, BupreatidaB, Steph. 
Stemooera, Etch. 
ChnrBocbroa, Solier, 
Chrysodema, Lap, 
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Bellonota, Etch. 
GhrysobothriB, Etch. 
AgriluB, Meg. 

Fam. Elatoridw, Lfoeh. 
Lacon, Lap. 
CampBoatemuB, Latr. 
ApypnuB, Etch. 

Alaus, Etch. 
CardiophoruB, Etch, 
Gorymbites, Latr. ,, 
AtbouB, Etch. ^ 
Ampedi^ Meg. 

Legna, TTO:. 

Fam. LampyridoB, Leach. 
LycuB, Fabr. 
Dictyopterus, Latr. 
Ijampyris, Geoff. 
Colophotia, Dej. 
Harmaielta, 

Fam. Telephoridn, Leach. 
Telephorua, Sehaff. 
EugeuBiB, Wettw. 

Fam. Gebrionids, Steph. 

Callirhipis, Latr. 

Fam. Melyridsp, Leach. 
Malaohius, Fabr. 
MalthinuB, iMtr. 
EnioopUB, Steph. 
HonoBoa, Wlk. 

Fam. CleridsB, Kirby. 
CylidruB, Lap. 
Stigmatium, Gray, 
Kecrobia, Latr, 

Fam. Ptinidas, Leach. 
I’tinuB, Linn. 
Atractoccrus, Pal. 

Fam. DiapcHdae, Leach. 

Diaperis, Geoff. 

Fam. TencbrionidaB, Leach, 
ZophobaB, Dej. 
PseudoblapB, Ouer. 
Tenebrio, Linn. 
TrachysccliB, Latr. 

Fam. OpatridaD, Shuck. 
Opatrum, Fabr. 

Aaida, Latr. 

OrynticuB, Latr. 
Phaleria, Latr. 

Toxicuni, Latr. 
liolctopbaguB, lUig. 
Uloma, Meg. 
Alpbitophngua, Steph. 
Fam. HclopidK, Steph. 
Oadara, Wlk. 

Gholipus, Dej. 

HelopB, Fahr. 

Camaria, Lep. 
Amarygmut, Dalm. 

Fam. Meioidas, Wdl, 
Epicauta, Dej. 

CiBsiteH, Lair. 

Mylabria, Fahr. 

Fam. CiBtelidflB, Steph. 
Cistela, Fahr. 

Allaoula, Fahr. 

Sora, Wlh. 

Thaocona, Wlk. 

Fam. MordellidiB, Steph. 
AooBmuB, Dej. 
RhipiphoniB, Fabr. 
Mordella, JAnn. 
Mynneooiax. Wettw. 
Fam, Anthioiaie, H7A 
AnthioQB, Bayk. 

Fam. OiBBidaB, Leach. 

Gis, Lair. 

Fam. Tomieldn, Shuck. 
Apate, Fahr. 

BMtriohua, Geoff* 
PlatypoB, Herbtt. 
Hyluigus, Lair. 
Hyleatouf. 

Fam. Ouroulionidw, Leach. 
Bnichui, Linn, 
Spermopbagua, Stattn, 

Z 
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Dendropemott, JSchon, 
Dendrotrogtti, Jtk, 
Bucorynus, Schon, 
Bfuitropis, Jek, 
LitooeruSy Schon, 
Tropideres, Sdum. 
Oedus, WaUrh, 
Xlyinailes, Lair, 
Xenoconis, Oerm. 
CalliHtocerua, Dohm, 
Anthribus, Oeqff, 
Aricocerus, Schon. 
Dipieza, Paso. 

Apolocta, Pase. 
Arrhonodes, Steven, 
Cerobates, ^Aon, 
Ceocephalus, Schon, 
Nemocephalus, Latr, 
ApodeniB, Olive. 
Khyncliitcs, HerhH, 
Apion, Herbst. 
StrophoBomiis, Bilhug, 
PiazomiaB, Schon. 
AstycuB, Schon. 

CleonuB, Schon. 
Myllocerus, Schon, 
PhyllobiuB, ^kon, 
EpiHomuB, Schon. 

Lixus, Fabr. 

Aclces, Schon. 

Alcitlcs, Dalm. 
AcicnomiBy Fairm. 
Apotomorhinus, Schon, 
CryptorhynchuB, Illig, 
Oamptorhinus, Schon. 
DeBinidophoruB, Chevr, 
SipaluB, Schon, 

Mecopus, Dahm, 
RhynchophoruB, Iferbtt, 
ProtoceruB, Schon, 
SphcBtiophoruB, Schon, 
CoBBonuB, CUiirv. 
ScitophiluB, Schon, 
MeoinuB, Oerm, 

Fam. Prionidssi Leach. 
Trictenotoma, Gray. 
Prionomxna, White. 
Aeanthophorus, Serv. 
OnemopfiteBy Newm, 
.dSgoBonia, Serv, 

Fam. Gerambycide, Kirby, 
Oerambyx, Linn, 
BebaamUy Paec, 
Galliohromay Aotr. 
HomalomelaBy White, 
Colobus, Serv, 

Thranittf, Pate, 
Deutaromma, Pate, 
Obrium, Meg, 
pBilomenia. Blanch, 
OlytuB, Fabr, 
Bhaphuma, Paee, 
Gemam, Kewn, 
Stromatium, Serv, 
Hespherc^hanoBy Mult, 
Fam, LamiidsBy Kirby, 
Nyphona, MvJU, 

Mesota, Serv, 

Goptopiy Serv, 
Xyloraiza, De^, 

Oaeia, Newm. 

BaiocMBra, Blanch, 
MoDohammoB, Meg, 
Cereopaiaf, J>up, 
PeUrgodemiy Serv,, 
Olenooamptiu, Cheer, 
Praonatha, De^, 
Apomacyna, Serv, 
Ropioa^ Pace, 

% Hathlif^ Sm, 
lolca, Pate, 

Qtenoa, Newm, 

Stibara, Hope, 

Fam. Hispidia, Kirby. 
Oaeooei^aUs JMm, 


Laptispa, Baly, 
Ampliabay Bcdy, 
Dohmia, Baly, 
Bstiginoii^ Hope, 

Hispay JAnn, 

Platypria, Ouer, 

Fam. Cassididsy Wettw, 
Bpistictiay Bek, 
Hoplionotay Hope, 
Aspidomorpha, Hope, 
Cassiday Linn, 
Laocopteray Boh, 
Goptocyolay Chevr, 

Fam. Sagridsy Kirby, 
Sagray Fabr. 

Fam, DonacidaSy Lacord, 
Donacia, Fabr, 
Goptoccplmlay Chevr, 
Fam, Euniolpidas, Baly. 
GoryuodeSy Hope. 
GlyptoBceliBy Chevr. 
EumolpUBy Fabr. 

Fam. GrypiocophalidR, 
Kirby. 

IncHca, Wlk, 
OryptocephaluBy Oeoff. 
Diapromorpha, Lac. 
Fam. GhryaomeUdae, 
Leach. 

Ghalcolainpray Baly. 
Lina, Meg. 

Ghryaomolay Linn. 

Fam, Galcruoidse, Sieph, 
Galcruca, Geoff. 

Fam, Halticidae. 
Qraptodera, Chevr, 
Monolepta, Chevr, 
Thyamia, Stej^, 

Fam. GoccineUidas, Lair, 
Goocinella, Linn, 

Neda, Male. 

Goelopbora, Mult, 
GhilocoruB, Leach, 
Epilachna, Chevr. 
Scymoua, Kug, 

Fam. Erotylid», Leach, 
Fatua, Aj. 

Dacne. 

TriplaXy Payk. 

TritoTna, Fabr. 

IfchyruBy Chert. 

Fam. £ndoinychidaB,£eac4. 
Bagoniua, Oeret, 
Eumorphuiy Weber. 
Stenotaraua, Perty. 
Lyooperdina, Lair, 
AiM^lopuBy Gertt. 

Saufa, Gertt, 

Myoetma, Gertt, 

OBDIB ORTHOPTIBAy 
Linn, 

Fam, Forfioulida, Steph. 

Forfieula, Linn. 

Fam. Blattidae, SUph, 
Paneathiay Serv. 
PolyxoBteria, Burm. 
Coiydia, Serv. 

Fam. Mantidny Leach, 
EmpUBa, IU%g, 

Haxpax, Serv, 
Schuooephalay Serv, 
Hantiiy lAnn, 

Fam, PhiamidBB, Serv, 
AorophylUy Gray, 
Phaamay Liehi, 
Phyllium. HJUg, 

Fam, GtyUid», SUph, 
Achet^ ZAwn, 
Platydaetylusy Brail, 
SteirodoDy Serv, 
Phyllophoriy Thanh, 
AoanthodiSy Serv, 
Phandiopiera, Serv, 
PhymatcuBj Thhmh, 


Truxaliiy Linn. 
Acridiutny Oeoff. 

Order NEOBOPnERAy 
Linn, 

Fam, SericoatotnidaBy St, 
Monuopiay Curt, 

Fam. licjftoceridasy Leach, 
Maoronemay Piet, 
Molanna, Curt, 

Setodea, Bomb. 

Fam. PaychomidSy Curt, 
Ghimarra, Leach,, 

Fam, Hydropsychidse, Curt 
Hydropaychoy Piet. 

Fam. Khyacopbilidey St, 
Rbyaoophilay Piet, 

Fam. PeriidsBy Leach, 
Porla, Oeoff. 

Fam, Siliado;, Weetw, 
Dilar, Ramb. 

Fam. Hemcrobidaiy Leach,- 
Mantiapa, Illig, 
Ghryaopa, Leach. 
Micromerna, Bomb. 
HemcrobiuB, Linn. 
ConioptcryXy Hal. 

Fam. My rmeleonidae, Leach 
Palparea, Bamb. 
AcanthoclisiBy Bomb. 
Myrmeloon, Linn. 
AacalaphnSy Fabr, 

Fam. pRocidie, Leach, 
Paocufy Latr. 

Fam. Termitidssy Leach, 
TermoB, Linn. 

Fam. EmbidiCy Hagen. 

Oligotomay WeetiJ, 

Fam. EphemeridiBy Leach, 
BaetUy Leach, 
PotamanthuBy Pidt. 
Cloe, Bum. 

CasniB. Steph, 

Fam. Libellulidn. 
Oalopteryxy Leach, 
Buph«M^ Sclyt. 
MicromeruBy Bamb, 
TrichocnemySy Sclye, 
heutet, Leach. 

Agrioiiy Fabr, 
Oynacantha, Bamb. 
Bpophthalmia, Burm, 
Zyxommay Bomb, 
Aciaomay Bamb. 
Libellul^ JAnn, 

OBDBB HTMEKOFTERAy 
JAnn, 

Fam, FormicidaBy 
Fonnioa, Linn, 
PolyrhachiSy Smiih. 
Fam, PoneridCy Smith, 
Odontomaohi^ Lair. 
Typhloponey Wettvf, 
Myrmicay Latr. 
Cremaio^tery Land, 
pBeudomyrmay Oven, 
Atia, St, Farg. 
Pheidole. Wettw. 
MeranopluBy Smith, 
Cataulaotta, Smith, 
Fam. MutilUdiBy Leade, 
Mutillay Linn, 

TiphUy Fabr. 

Fam. EumenidBBy Weetw, 
Odyneraty Loir. 

SoolUy 

Fam, Orabranidny Leaeh, 
Philanthui, Fabr. 
Stigmusy Jur, 

Fam. SpbegidsBy SUpb. 
AmmophiUty Kirby, 
PdlopBBUBy Lair, 

Sphex. Fabr. 

Ampulcxy Jvr, 
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Fam. Larridsy Steph. 

Larrada, Smith. 

Fam, PompiUdaSy Leach, 
PompiluBy Fabr. 

Fam, Apidae, Leadi, 
Andrena, Fchr, 

Nomia, Latr, 

AllodapB, Smith, 
CcratinAy Latr, 
GoelioxySy Latr, 

Crooiaa, Jur, 

SteliBy Panz. 
Antbophora, Latr, 
Xyloc<^Ay Latr, 

Aiiifly Linn. 

Trigona, Jur, 

Fam. GhryBidae, Wlk. 

Stilbum, Spin, 

Fam. Dorylidae, Shuck. 

EnictuSy Shuck, 

Fam- IchncuTnonidaByXeorA 
CryptuB, Fabr. 
llemitclcBy Grav. 
Porizon, Fall. 

Pimpla, Fabr, 

Fam. Braconid»y Hal. 
Micro^Bter, Latr. 
SpatbiUBy Neee, 
Heratemiiy Wlk. 
Nebartha, Wlk. 
Psyttalia, Wlk. 

Fam, Chaloidin, Spin. 
GhaleiB, Fabr, 

Halticella, Spin, 
DirrhinuBy Halm, 

KurTtoiDa, Illig. 
EuchariB, Latr. 
PtcromoluSy Swed, 
EncyrtuSy Latr, 

Fam. IbiapridiBy HaL 
Diapria, Latr, 

Order PHTHAPODAy 
Dum, 

ThrijM, Linn, 

Order Lepidoptbra, 
Linn. 

Fam. Papiiionidao, Leaeh, 
Omithoptcra, Boied. 
Pa|dliOy Linn. 

Pontia, Fabr, 

Pieriiy Schr. 

Galloaunc, Doubt, 
Idmaify Boied, 

Theatiasy Boied, 
Hebomoia" Hubn, 
Kronia, Hubn, 
CalHdiyaBy Boied, 
Teriaiy 5ioatn. 

Fbm. KymphalidiBy Swain. 
Euploaa, Fabr, 

Danaaty Latr, 

Heatia, Hubn 
Telchiniay Hulm, 
Cethosiay Fabr, 
MesaaruBy Doubt, 

Atellay Doubt, 

ArgynnUy FVidr. 

Ergoliiy Boied, 

VaneBaa, Fabr, 
Idbytheay Fabr, 
Pyiameaa, Hubn. 
JunonUyjSti^ 

Pmby Kuhn. 

CyntbUy Fabr, 
Parthenoiy Hubn, 
lAmanitiBy Fabr, 

Nepiia. 

DiMema, Boied, 
Symphaadra, Hubn, 
AdofiaBy Boied, 
Nymphalii, Latr, 
Ypththima, Hubn, 
CyllOf Boiedy 
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Hyoaletit, H%»bn, 
CaenonyrophA, B%thn» 
Emesis, Fabr* 

Fam. Lycaenidse, Leaek, 
Anops, Boiad, 

Loxura, Haraf. 
Myrina, GodU 
Amblypodia, H<3Ttf. 
Aphnceus, Bvhn, 
Dipsas, Doubl, 
Lycaina, Fabr. 
Polyomraatut, Lntr, 
Lucia, IVcstw. 
Pithecops, Bora/. 
Fom. Hcspcridae, 
Goniloba, Waatw^ 
Pyrgui, li-ubn. 
Nisoniades, Hubn. 
Pamphila, Fabr. 

Achy lodes, Hubn. 
Hoiperia, Fabr. 

Fam. Sphirigid.x*, Leach. 
Sesia, Fabr. 
Hacroglossa, Ocht. 
Calymnia, Bond. 
Chcerocarnpa, Diip. 
Pergesa, Wlk. 
Panacra, 

Daphnis, Hubn. 
Zonilia, Boisd. 
Macrosila, Boiad. 
Sphinx, Linn. 
Achorontia, Ccha. 
SmerinthuB, Latr. 
Fam. ('astniidac, Wlk. 
Eusemia, Dalm. 
j£gocera, Latr. 

Fam. Zygsenidie, Leaeh. 
Syntomia, Ocha. 
Olaucopis, Fabr. 
Enchromia, Hubn. 
Fam. Lithosiidia, Steph, 
Scaptesyle, Wlk. 
Nyotemera, HvJbn. 
Euschema, Hubn. 
Chalcosia, Hubn, 
Efcerusia, Hope. 
TrypanopUora, KoU. 
llcteropan, WUc. 
Hypsa, Hubn. 

Viitissa, Moor. 
Liihosia, Fabr. 

Setina, Schr. 

Doliche, WVc. 

Pitane, Wlk. 
iBnienc, Wlk. 

Diradc, WVk. 

Cyllene, Wlk. 

Bixone, Wlk. 
Doiopeia, Steph, 

Fam. Alopo, 

Tinolius, Wlk. 
Creatonotos, BuJbn. 
Aemonia, WUt. 
Spilosoma, Steph. 
Gyonia, Hubn. 
Anthoua, Wlk. 

Aloa, Wlk. 

Amerila, WUt. 
Ammatho, Wlk. 

Fam. Liparidtt, WUt. 
Ariaxa, Wlk. 
Aoyphai, Wlk. 

Laoida, Wlk. 
Amsacta, Wlk. 
Antipha, Wlk. 
Anaxila, Wlk. 
Prooodeoa, Wlk. 
Bedoa, Wlk. 
Buproeiis, Bubn. 
Oispia, Wlk. 
Da^ehira, Bubn. 
Lymantria, Bubn. 
Xnome, Wlk. 

Preata, Wlk. 


Pandala, Wlk. 
Gliaraidas, Wlk, 

Fam, Psychidse, Srw. 
Psyche. 

Meiisa, Wlk. 

Eumeta, Wlk. 
Ctyptothelea, Tempi. 
Fam. Notodon tides, /St. 
Gerura, Schr. 

Sauropus, Oertn. 

Nioda, Wlk. 

Kilia, Wlk. 

Ptilomacra, Wlk. 

Elavia, Wlk. 

Notodonta, Ocha. 
Ichthyura, Hubn. 

Fam, Lnuacodidtc, Dup, 
ScopelodcB, Weatw. 
Messata, Wlk. 

Miresa, Wlk. 

Nyssia, Schr. 

Ne;ora, Schr. 

Naroaa, Wlk. 

Naprepa, Wlk. 

Fam. Drepanulideo, Wlk. 
Orcta, Wlk. 

Arna, Wlk. 

Oaniea, Wlk. 

Fam. Saturinideo, Wlk. 
Attaciis, Linn. 
Antherica, Hubn. 
Trop®.!, Hubn. 

Fam. Bombycid®, SUph. 
Trabala, Wlk. 
Lasiocampa, Schr. 
Megasoma, Boiad. 
Lebeda, Wlk. 

Fam. Possid®, Ntum. 
Cosaus, Fabr. 
Zeuzera^Xatr. 

Fam. Hepialid®, SUpk. 

Phassus, Steph. 

Fam. Cyniatophorids, 
Schr. 

Thyatira, Ocha. 

Fam. Kryophilid®, Ouen, 
Bxyophila, Treit. 

Fam. Bombycoid®, Chten, 
Diphtera, Ocln. 

Fam. Leucanid®, Ouen. 
Leucaiiia, Ochs. 

Brada, Wlk. 
Orambopsis, Wlk. 

Fam. Glottulid®, Ouen. 
Polytela, Ouen. 
Glottula, Oven. 
Chasmina, Wlk. 

Fam, Apamid®, Ouen. 
Laphygma, dven. 
Prodeuia, Ouen. 
Calo-gramma, Wlk. 
Heliophobus, Boiad. 
Hydr®cia, Ouen. 
Apamea, Ocha. 

Ccl®na, St^h. 

Fam. Caradrinidn, Ouen. 

Amyna, Ouen. 

Fam. Nociuid®, Ouen. 

Agrotis, Ocha. 

Fam, Hadenid®, Ouen, 
Eurois, Hubn. 

Wlk. 

BLadena, Treit. 

Ansa, Wlk. 

Fam. Xylinid®, Ouen, 
Kagada, Wlk. 

Gryassa, WUc. 

^elista, Wlk. 

Xylina, 0^. 

Fam. Heliothid®, Chun. 

Heliothis, Ocha. 

Fam, Hsmerosid®. Ouen, 
Axiola, Wlk. 

Fam, Aeontid®, Ouen, 
Xanthodei, Oum, 


Aeontid, Ocha. 
Chlnmetia, Wlk. 

Fam. Anthophilide, Ouen. 

Micra, Ouen. 

Fam. Eriopid®, Ouen. 

Callopistria, Hubn. 

Fam. Eurhipid®, Ouen. 
PeniciUaria, Ouen. 
Kbesala, Wlk. 

Eutelia, Hubn. 

Fam. Plusiid®, Boiad, 
A>>ro8tola, Ocha. 

I'luRia, Ocha. 

Fam. Oalpidw, Ouen. 
Caipe, Treit. 

OrcBsia, Ouen. 

Deva, Wlk. 

Fam. Ilernicerid®, Gum. 

Westermannia, Hubn. 
Fam. Hybl®id®, Ouen. 
llybl®a, Ouen. 
Nolascna, Wlk. 

Fam. Gonopterid®, Ouen. 
Cosmo])lula, Boiad. 
Anomis, Hubn. 

Gonitis, Ouen. 

Eporedia, Wlk, 
Kusicada, Wlk. 
Pasijieda, Wlk. 

Fam. Toxocampid®, Ouen. 
Toxoc.amjia, Ouen. 
Albonica, Wlk. 

Fam. Polydesmid®, Ouen. 

Polyilcsma, Boiad. 

Fam. llomoptcrid®, Boisd. 
Alamis, Ouen. 
llomoptera, Boiad. 
Diacuista, Wlk. 

Daxata, Wlk. 

Fam. Hypogrammid®, 
Ouen. 

Briarda, IWc. 

Brana, Wlk. 

Corsa, Wlk. 

Avatha, Wlk. 

Gadirtha, Wlk. 

Ercheia, Wlk. 

Plotheia, Wlk. 

Diomea, Wlk. 
Dinumma, Wlk. 

Lusia, Wlk. 

Abunis, Wlk. 

Fam. Catephiid®, Ouen, 
Gocytodcs, Ouen^ 
Catephia, Ouen, 

Steina, Wlk, 

Aucha, Wlk. 

ASgilia, Wlk. 

Maceda, Wlk. 

Fam, Hypocalid®, Ouen. 

Hypocfua, Ouen. 

Fam. Catooalide, Boiad. 

Blonina, Wlk. 

Fam. Ophiderid®, Ouen, 
Ophideres, BoUd, 
Potamophera, Ouen. 
Lygniodes, Cfuen. 

Fam, Erebid®, Ouen, 
Oxyodes, Ouen. 

Fam. Ommatophorid®, 
Ouen. 

Speiredonia, Hvbfk 
Sericia, Ouen, 

Paiula, Ouen, 

Argiva, Httbn. 

Beregra, Wlk, 

Fam. Hypopyrid®, Ouen, 
Spiramia, Ouen. 
Hypopyra, Ouen. 
OrtoBpona, WUt, 
Entomogramma, Ouen. 
Fam. Bendid®, Oum, 
Hom®a, Ouen. 

Hulodes. Oum. 

Fam, Ophlnsid®, Ouen, 


Sphiiigomorpha, Ouen, 
Lagoptora, Ouen, 
Ophiodes, Ouen, 

Oerbia, Wlk, 

Ophisma,' Ouen, 

Achsa, Hubn, 

Sorrodes, Ouen, 

Naxii^ Ouen, 

Oalesia, Ouen. 

Hyp®tra, Ouen. 
Ophiusa, Ocha, 

Fodina, Ouen. 

Gram modes, Oum. 

Fam. Euclidid®, Ouen 
Trigonodes, cfuen, 

Fam. Remigid®, Oum, 
Kemigia, Ouen. 

Fam. Focillid®, Ouen. 

Focilla, Ouen. 

Fam. Amphiganid®, Ouen, 
Laccra, Ouen. 
Amphigonia, Ouen, 
Fam. Thermisid®, Ouen. 
Sympis, Ouen. 
Thermesia, Hubn. 
Azazia, WUc. 

Selenis, Ouen. 
Epliyrodes, Ouen. 
Capnodes, Guen. 
liallatha, Wlk. 
Daranissa, WUc, 

Darsa, Wlk. 

Fam. Urapterigid®, (hien, 
Lagyra, Wlk. 

Fami. Ennoinid.®, Gum, 
Hyperythra, Oum. 
Orsonoba, Wlk. 
FascelUna, Wlk, 

Laginia, Wlk. 

Fam. Boarmid®, Ouen. 
Amblychia, Gum. 
Boarmia, Treit. 
Hypochroma, Guen, 
Gnophos, Treii, 
Hcmerophila, Steph. 
Agathia, Oum. 

Bulonga, Wlk, 

Fam. Geometrid®, Oum. 
Geometra, Linn. 
Nemoria, Hubn. 
Thalossodes, Oum. 
Comib®na, WUc, 
Celenna, Wlk, 
Pseudoterpna, Wlk. 
Ainaurinia, Oum. 

Fam. Palyad®, Oum, 
Eumelea, Dune. 

Fam. Ephyrid®, Oum. 

Ephyra, Dup. 

Fam. Aoidalid®, Oum. 
Drapetodos, Ouen. 
Pomasia, Oum, 
Aeidalia, Treit. 

Gabera, Steph. 

Hyria, Steph. 

Timandra, Dup. 

Agyris, Oum. 
Xanclopteiyx, Schr. 
Fam. Micronid®, Oum. 

Micronia, Oum. 

Fam. Macarid®, Ouen. 
Macaria, Curt, 

Doara, Wlk. 

Fam. Larentidn, Ouen. 
Sauris, Guen. 
Gamptogramma, Steph. 
Blemyla, Wlk. 

Goremia, Oum, 
Lobophora, Curt, 
Mesogramma, Steph, 
Eupitheoia, Curt. 
Gathynia, Wlk. 

Fam. Platydid®, Oum, 
Trigonia, Oum. 

Fam, Hypetiid®, Schr, 
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Diohromia, Ouen. 
Hjpcna, ^kr. 

Q^sonia, Wlk» 

Fam. HcrminidflB, Dup, 
Horroinia, Latr, 
Adrapia, Wlk, 

Bertula, Wtk, 

Bocana, Wlk. 

Orthaga, Wlk* 

Hipospa, Wlk* 

Lamura, Wlk, 

Echana, Wlk, 

Dragana, Wlk, 

Pingraaa, Wlk, 

Egnasia, Wlk, 

Berresa, Wlk, 

Imma, Wlk, 

Ohuaaiia, Wlk, 
Oorgatba, Wlk. 

Cat^a, Wlk, 

Fam. Pjn^ide, Ouen, 
P]rralM» Linn, 

Aglotna, Latr, 

Labanda, Wlk. 

Fam. EnnyobldSf Dup. 

PyrauBta^ SeKir. 

Fam, Asopidse, Ouen, 
Dosmia, Wetlut. 
.^diodes, Ouen. 

Samea, Otun. 

Asopia, Ouen, 
Agathodea, Ouen. 
Lendnadea, Ouen, 
Hymenia, Hubn. 
AgnietUf Sekr, 
laopteryx, Ouen, 
i^m. Hydrooanipidet6k(an 
Oligoatigma, Ouen, 
Oaiad^ta, Schr, 

Fam. Spilomelids, Ouen. 
Lepvrodea, Ouen. 
Phaiangiodea, Ouen, 
Spilomola, Ouen, 

Kiatn, Wlk. 

Pagyda. Wlk, 

Maaaapha, Wlk, 

Fam, Margarodidae, Ouen. 
Glyphodca, Ouen. 
Phakellura, L. Ouild. 
Mafgarodoa, Ouen. 
Pygoapila, Ouen. 
Keurina, Ouen, 

Ilurgia, Wlk, 

Fam, Botydie, Oven. 
Botya, Latr, 

Ebulca, Chten, 

Pionea, Ouen, 

Seopula, Schr, 

Godara, Wlk. 

Hcrculia, Wlk, 

Mo^na, Ouen. 

Fam. Scoparidtt, Ouen. 
Sooi>aria, Haw, 

Davana, WUc. 

Daraaniar Wlk^ 

Doaara, Wlk. 

Fam. Oboreutidn, Slaini. 
Niaeeaba« Wlk. 
Simsthia, Leaeh. 

Fim. Pliyddn, Staint, 
Myeloia, ffubn, 

Daaouaa, Wlk, 

Daroma, Wtk. 
HomoMomav Curt. 
Nephoptoiyz. MtUm, 
FempmiUt ffuibn. 
FriontMUtjXjBUpk. 
Pindidtova^lrtt. 
Lafiipea* Wlk, 

AnuiML Sleph, 

' Oatagala, Wlk, 

Fam, Cirainbldaa^ Jhtp, 
Crambiia, Fabr. 
IiarbbiM, Wlk, 
Jaribna^ Wlk, 


Bullna, Wlk, i 

Bembina, Wlk. 

Obilo, Zinek, { 

Dariauaa, Wlk, 

Arrhadc, Wlk. 

Darnenaia, Wlk, 
Fam.Cblcdpboridm,Staint. i 
Thagora, HUk. 
£aria8/.ffi<bn. 

Fam, Tortrioidas, Steph, 
Loaotsenia, Steph, j 

Peronea, Curt, j 

Lithogramma, St^, 
Dictyopteryx, Steph, 
Homoiia, Wlk, 

Hemonia, Wlk, 

Achroia, jffuhn, 

Fam. Yponomeutidte, 
Steph, 

Atteva, WU:. 

Fam. Gelichide, iStaint. 
Dapreaaaria, JElaw. 
Decuaria, Wlk. 

Gelechia, Hubn, 

Gizama, Wlk. 

Eniaipia, Wlk, 

Gapbarin, Wlk, 

Gocsa, 

Cimitray Wlk. 

Ficulea, Wlk. 

Frcsilia, Wlk. 

Geaontha, Wlk. 

Aginia, f^k. 

Gadra, Wlk. 

Fam. Glypbypterigidie, 
Staint. 

Glyphyteryx, ffubn, 
Hybelc, Wlk. 

Fam. Tineidn, Leach. 

Tinea, Linn. 

Fam, Lyoneiida. 

Cachura, Wlk. 

Fam. Pterophoridn. 
Pieropborua, Oet^. 

Ordih Diptera, 
Linn, 

Fam. Myoeiopbilid», ffaf. 

Sciara, bfelg. 

Fam. CccidomyidaB, HdL 
Ceoidotny^ Latr. 

Fam. Simulids, Bal. 

Simulhtm, Latr. 

Fam. Ghironomidie, ffal. 

Geratoiio^on, Meig. 

Fam, Gulioidas, Steph. 

Golex, Linn. 

Fam. TipuHdflB, ffal. 
Gtenophora, Fabr, 
Gymnopliatia, Westw, 
Fam. Stratiomidse, Latr, 
Ptilocora, Wietl. 
Pacliygaater, Afeig. 
Acanthina, Wied, 

Fam. Tabanidn, Lmeh. 

Pangopia, Latr, 

Fam. Aailidia, Leaeh, 
Trupanea, ilfocg. 

AaiTaa, Linn, 

Fam, DoUchopid», Leach. 
Pailopna, 

Fam, MnaeidiD, Latr. 
Taohina, Fabr, 

MiMoa» Linn, 

Daoaa, Fabr. 

Ortalis, Fall, 

Soiomyza. Fall, 
Droaophila, Fall, 

Fam, Nyoteribidn, Leach, 
Nyotenbia, Latr, 

Obdsr HimnsRA, 
Linn, 

Fam, Paebjooride, DaU. \ 
OatktaOfMmuotandServ, 
ORllideib Lap, « < 


Fam. Eurygastcridae, Dali. Fam. Nepidie, Leach. 

Trigonoaoma, Lap. Beloatoma, leUr. 

Fam. Plataapidie. DaU, Nepa, Linn, 

Goptoaoma, Lap, Fam, Notonectidie, Steph, 

Fam, Halydidie, DaU, Notonaebi, Linn 

Halya, Fabr. Gorixa^ Oecff, 

Fam, Peptatomid», St, 

Pentatoma, Olive. Ordir Homoptera, 

Gatacnnthua, Spin, Latr, 

Rhanhigaater, Lap, Fam. Gicadidfe, Wettw. 

Fam. Edosaidae, DaU. Dundubia, Am, and 

Aapongopus, Lap, Serv, 

Teaaoratoma, I^p, and Gicada, Linn, 

Serv. Fam, FuJgoridre, Schaum. 

Gyclopelto, Am, and Hotinua, Am, and Serv, 

Serv. Pyrops, Spin. 

Fam. Phyllocophalidaa, Aphsena, Ouer. 

DaU. Elidiptcra, Spin, 

Phylloccphala, Lap. Fam. Gixiidic, Wlk. 

Fam. Mictidae, Doll, Eurybrachya, Ouer. 

Mictis, Leach. Gixiua, Latr, 

Grinocerua, Jiurm. Fam. Jasidce, Wlk. 

Fam. Aniroaoelidae, DaU. Hcmiapbrnnua^ Schaum. 

Leptoacelia, Lap. Fam. Derbidre, ,^haum. 

Serinotba, Spin. Tliracia, Weettr. 

Fam, AlytHdne, DaU. Dorbo, Fabr, 

Alydus, Fabr. Fam. Flattida;, Srhav7n. 

Fam. Stenoccpbalidse, Flatoidca, Ouar. 

DaU. Ricania, Oeim. 

Lcptocorisa, Latr. Pceciloptcra, Latr. 

Fam. CoreidflB, Steph. Fam. Mombracidaj, Wlk. 

Rhopalua, SchiU. Oxyrhacliia, Oerm. 

Fam. Lygasidae, Weetw. Gentrotua, FaJbr. 

Lyg.uua, jFVi6r. Fam. Cercopidni, Leach. 

Rhyparochromua, Curt. Geraopis, Fabr. 

Fam. Aradidae, Wlik. Ptyclua, Lap. and Srrc. 

l*ic8tncoina, Lap. Fam. Tottigoniid.'i), Wlk. 

Fam. Tii^idae, Tettigonia, Latr. 

Galloniana, Wlk. Fam. Scaridie, Wlk. 

Fam. Cimicidfy, Wlk. Ledra, Fabr. 

Gimax, Linn. Qypona, Oerm, 

Fam, Reduviidab, l&eph. Fam. laaaida), B7il*. 

Piratea, Burm, Acocepbalua, Otrtn. 

Acnntbaapia, Am, and Fam, Fayllidni, Latr. 

Serv. Paylla, Oe(\ff, 

Fam. Hydrometridftt, Fam. Goceitlaj, Leach. 
Leach. lieoanium, lUig. 

Ptilomera,Xm. and Sien;. Goooua. 

i 

Some insects are useful to roan and his indust- 
ries, but some are hurtful, even ruinous; some 
are of wonderful beauty, and others are of interest 
from peculiarity of structure or of habits. They 
are gifted with such senses ns love, touch, tnste, 
smell, sight, hearing, and the commanding and 
governing senses, and in this state the two sext s 
meet and the propagation of their kind is effected. 
After impregnating, the males usually die. The 
females live a short space longer, until they lay 
their eggs. Their fecundity is generally very 
fpreat, but their niinibers are kept under by many 
insectivorous creatures, — amongst birds by wood- 
peckers, by the Sittinss or nuthatches, by Uerthins 
or true cree^rs, and by the Parrinte or titmice. 
The hard-boaied beetles and other Colcoptera arc 
eagerly seized while on the wing by the shrikes, 
drongas, crows, rollers, bce-caters, thrushes, and 
others. Many bats, carnaria, and civets arc 
insect feeders. The ants, the acari, and ichneu- 
monidte, among insects, destroy caterpillars and 
pubs, and some of the ichneumons destroy the 
farviB of many species of gaH-flies. Genera of 
the family Moraellidm are mostly parasites of tho 
Hymenoptera. They abound in tropical climates, 
and check the increase of the Vespidm (wasps), 
and Bombidfle (bees). The lizards, the chameleons, 
and the geckos eat up great numbers of tho 
Achetidm (crideets), and the little chip-lak lizard 
of all India is unceasing in making them its prey. 


Aphffina, Ouer. 
Elidiptcra, Spin, 

Fam. Gixiidic, Wlk. 
Eurybrachya, Ouer. 
Gixiua, Latr, 

Fam. Jasidce, Wlk. 

Hcmiaphmriua, Schaum. 
Fam, Derbidre, l^haum. 
Tliracia, Westic. 

Dorbe, Ffihr, 

Fam. Flattida;, Srhav7n. 
Flatoidcs, Ouar. 
Ricania, Oeim. 
Pceciloptcra, Lair. 

Fam. Mombracidaj, Wlk. 
Oxyrhaebia, Oerm. 
Gentrotua, Fabr. 

Fam. Cercopirbe, Leach. 
Geraopis, Fabr. 

Ptyclua, Lap. and Srr7\ 
Fam. Tottigoniidre, Wtk. 

Tettigonia, Latr. 

Fam. I^aridie, Wlk. 
Ledra, F'a6r. 

Qypona, Oerm. 

Fam, laaaideu, B7Jl‘. 

Acocepbalua, thrrn. 
Fam, Fsyllidic, Latr. 

Paylla, Oeqff. 

Fam. Goceidm, Leach. 
Leoanium, lllig. 

Goooua. 
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Very few inseotB are edible, and from their 
small size they add little to the food supplies of 
man. The Greeks ate grasshoppers ; even now 
the aborigines of New South W'ales eat them raw, 
first taking off their wings. JBlian relates of an 
Indian Ung, who for a dessert, instead of fruit, 
set before his guests a roasted worm taken from 
a plant (probably the larva of an insect), which 
was thought very delicious. Mites in myriads are 
consumed in cheese. Negroes in Jamaica eat the 
Bugong butterflies, after removing the wings, 
and they store them up by pounding and smoking 
them. 

The Chinese, it is said, thriftily eat the chrysalis 
of the silkworm, after making use of the silk ; the 
larv® of a hawk-moth are also relished. 

The Palolo viridis or sea-worm, and the grub 
of the Cordyliapalmarumor palm- weevil, are used 
us food articles. The grub of the palm-weevil is 
the size of a thumb, and is a favourite with some 
races of India. The palm-weevil of Burma, quite 
a large insect, is, according to Dr. Mason, a 
species of Calandra. Its larva is an odious-looking 
grub, which is eaten by the Burmese, and esteemed 
by them a great luxury. 

The grub of a species of Cicada of the Homoptera 
is eaten by the Karens as a great luxury. It is 
domiciled in a clay tube several inches high, from 
which the Karens extract it by a thorny branch of 
a bamboo. 

Humboldt mentions ants as b^ing eaten by the 
Marivitunos and Margueratares, but he does not 
specify the genus or species. Hottentpts and races 
in the East Indies eat the termites, or white ante, 
boiled, fried, and raw. Broughton, in his Letters 
written in a Mahratta camp in 1809, tells us that 
they were carefully sought after, and preserved 
for the use of the debilitated Lurjee Kao, prime 
minister of Sindia. They are delicate eating. 
The natives mix them with flour, and make a 
variety of pastry ; or they parch them in pots 
over a gentle fire, with or without ghi, stirnng 
them about as is done in routing coffee. White 
ants, at their season of pairing, a^ut the com- 
mencement of the rains, take wing, and pour 
into houses that are lighted up. Ihey almost 
instantly caot their wings, and are then mere 
creeping insects, easily caught. iir x- 

The peasants of Ijmguedoc hold the Mantis 
religiosa almost sacred ; they call it I rega Deon 
or Prie Dieu. , . . . , 

For man and his industries insects furnish many 

valuable materials. Galls are employed in dyeing 
and in tanning and ink-making, ^d aw also 
used medicinally. They are produced on different 
species of oak. one of them by the of the 

C^ips or DiplolepU piercing the bu^ of Qaercus 
infeotoria, and, it is said, shw ^ Q. bsUota, 
another gaU, also, on the tamarisk, Tnmanx Indi<», 
is largely gathered on the N.W. Iwrders of n ^ 
in Central Asia, and Kurdistan. In China, a gaU, 
which is said to be produced by an *P**“’. “ 
bulky than the oak galle, and of very irregular 
ahape, and hollow. . ^ 

The cochineal insect, the Coccus cacti, is oi 
• great value in the arta There are two epeaes, 
Se yielding the fine cochineal of 
otlier the Grana sylvestns or 
latter U naturaUsed in India, but it w of btt e 
commercial value, being enveloped in a mw 
cottony down, wWch cannot be separated 


the insect for the preparation of the dye. The 
fine cochineal insect lives on several cultivated 
kinds of thornless Opuntia, and O. cochinilifera, 
which is employed iu the W. Indies for rearing 
the insect, has been introduced into India. The 
fine insect will not settle on the wild prickly 
pear, 0. Dillenii. The females alone yield tho 
dye. The young are viviparous ; every cochi- 
neal mother prrauces above a hundred young 
ones. Whilst within the mother they appear to 
be all connected, one after the other, by an 
umbilical cord to a common placenta, and in this 
order they are, in due time, brought forth as 
living animals, after breaking the membrane in 
which they were at first probably contained as 
egra. The fine cochineal, the Grana fina, is brought 
to Europe chiefly from Central America, and sells 
in England at Ss. 6d. It yields a valuable red, 
crimson, scarlet dye for wool and silk, and col- 
ouring material. The best rouge is made from it, 
and its imports into Britain in 1881 were valued 
at £355,924. 

Another species of Coccus, C. maniparus of 
Arabia, punctures the Tamarix gallica, and causes 
exudation of the Arabian manna. But, in 
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India, the most valuable of the species of Coccus 
is C. lacca, the female of which becomes the lac 
of commerce. It is a product of British India, 
and in the year 1877-78 the exports were, — 

Shell-lac, .... 78,875 cwt. Ka. 28, .50, 552 

Button lac (1878*-79). 17,114 „ „ 5,46,061 

Stick-lac 1,893 „ „ 

Laedyo, 9,570 

Other kinds, . . . 14,807 ,, m 4,04,035 

This forest product varies in quantity from year 
to year. 

The trees on which the female Coccus lacca 
chiefly settle are the Ficus Indica, F. religiosa, 
Butea frondosa, the cotton trees, Bombax ceiba, 
Salmalia Malabarica, Gossampinus Ruraphii, and 
Zizyphus jujuba. Lac lake was first made in Cal- 
cutta in the beginning of the 19th century, and 
the lac dye was manufactured afterwards. Another 
Coccus, C. Sinensis of China, secretes a wax 
(Peh-la?) from which candles are made ; and the 
Coccus polonicus of High Asia and Europe is 
also used in its native regions for dyeing wool, 
silk, and hair of a red colour. , 

Bees are useful in producing honey, and m 
Afghanistan they are semi-domesticated, m m 
Europe. The races on the N.W. frontier of India 
make openings in the walls of their houses for the 
bees to shelter in, and their honey is much valued. 
The Langeh bee of Borneo, and one of smaller 
size called Nuang, produce valuable honey. 1 hey 
generally place their nests underaeath the larger 
branches, and the Dyaks ascend the trejM by mewis 
of a rail of bamboos to reach them. A small bee 
of Borneo is esteemed for the wax of ite honey- 
comb. The Trigona Imviceps gathers the pwai 
ngyet rosin of Burma. Bees are not 
ii^tB which produce wax. The Plata 
muon, an insect of the Himalaya related to the 
Soptera, produces a wax which dwsolves 

”^^ti^ morTvaluable than the species of ^us 
are the domesticated and wild imyscts P~- 

duce tho mlks of commerce. They w of toe 
fa^Ues Saturniid® and Bombycidse, of the Upid- 
nntera All the Saturniidse are silk spinners, 
LIU Attacus, Caligula, Cricula, 
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Loepa, Neons, Rhiaoa, Bhodia, Salessa, aud 
Saturoia ; and there are about 400 species known 
to naturalists, but only some of the Bombycidse — 
Bomb^x, Ocinai^ Theophila, and IVilocha — ^pro- 
duce it. The silk industry has been fostered in 
China from the most ancient times, the empress 
taking a personal interest in it, as the emperor 
does in that of agriculture ; and in British India 
the wild insects yielding tasar are carefully 
watched. About four minion pounds weight of 
raw silk, yalue about 17 b. the pound, are annually 
imported into Great Britain, chiefly from China. 
The exports from India in 1877-78 were 1,512,819 
lbs., value Bs. 70,35,498, to Great Britain, Franee, 
and Italy. In 1^1, Great Britain imported 
silk to the value of £15,092,901, eom^sing 
kmabs, or hmiM, waste, mw, thrown, and manu- 


The blistering flies, species of Oanthails, Myla* 
b^ and Meloe, though used only in medical prac* 
tice, are not to be forgotten in the enumeration of 
insects valuable to man. Cantharis vesicatoria is 
the Spanish blistering fly. The Indian flies are 
Mylabris chicorii, Meloe trianthema, Cantharis 
gigas, and G. violacea ; bat Mylabris chicorii is 
that exclusively used. 

The beautiful wing-cases or elytra of Chryso- 
cbroa, a species of Buprestis of a brilh’ant me^ic 
green colour, are used in India, and exported to 
Europe, to ornament cuscus fans, baskets, etc., to 
be worked on muslins, and to enrich the embroideiy 
of ladies’ dresses. A species of Buprestis occurs in 
Burma of variable copper and green, burnished 
with transparent golden bronze. They are living 
gems, and Sgau Karen maidens use the wing- 
cases for necklaces and chaplets. The Kyen 
adorn themselves with the elytra of B. ignita. 
Westwood estimated the species of Buprestis at 
1500. 


The excreta of animals which would be injurious 
to man, are buried deep in the earth by the dung- 
beetles, the useful Copridm and Dynastidm. Some 
of these are of great size, with immense liorn-like 
protuberances on the head and thorax of the 
males. Some of them cut the masses into round 
balls, which they roll to a distance, and bury an 
inch or two deep in the ground. — Wall. Tr. of a 
Nat p. 96. 

The Necrophaga are carrion feeders; andspeotes 
of Necrophorus, Necrodes, Silpha, and Oiccoptoma 
occur in the East Indies. 

A brown -black scavenger beetle of Burma, and 
very common, resembling Scarabaeus stercorarius 
or Geotrupcs stercorarius, selects for its burrow 
a bed of ordure, which it excavates two or three 
feet deep, and at the end of the passage forms a 
chamber of several inches in diameter. It is not 
a j^llet roller. 

Nature protects the otherwise helpless animals 
in varied wajrs. They are to be found on leafy 
plants, on withered branches, or amidst dried 
msses on the ground, and so closely resembling 
Uie surrounding objects, that even when pointed 
to they cannot be made out by an unaccustomed 
m. One mode or other of protection is followed 
tnrough all the insect world. Beetles that imitate 
flther Goleoptera of distinct jgroups are verr 
numerous in tropical countries. The insects which 
othefB imitate always have a special protection, 
which leads them to be avoidea as dangerous or 
uneatable by small insectivorous aiiundt ; some 


have a disgusting taste (analogous to that of the 
Heliconidm) ; others have such a hard and stony 
covering that they cannot be crushed or digested ; 
while a third jet are very active, and armed with 
powerful jaws, as well as being provided with 
some disa^eable secretion. ‘ 

The Phasmidm abound in Asia, Africa, S., 
America, the Eastern Archipelago, and Australia. 
They are numerous in British India. Their varied 
shapes have obtained for them curious ntmes,— - 
spectres, phantoms, devils* horses, soldiers bf ’ 
Cayenne, walking sticks, walking leaves, or leaf 
insects (Phyllium), animated sticks, and, like the 
Bacteria sarmentosa, they mostly arc inoffensive 
leaf-eating creatures, some being broad and Ibaf** 
like, while others are long and cylindrical, so as 
to resemble sticks or bits of withered grass. The 
imitative resemblance of some of these insects to 
the plants on which they live, and to the bits of 
straw and wood around them, is marvellous.-^ 
WaUace^ iri\ Nat p. 92. 

The praying insects, the Mantide, arc so called 
because of their habit of sitting with their long 
fore feet held up as if in prayer. In reality they 
are real tigers amongst insects, taking that position 
in wait for their prey, which they seize with their 

E owerful serrated fore feet. They stand motion* 
and so closely resemble the leaves as not to be 
easily perceived. 

The true leaf insects of the East Indies are 
species of the genus Phyllium. They are the sise 
of a moderate leaf, which their large wing-coven, 
and the expanded margins of the head, thorax, 
and legs, cause them exactly to resemble. Their 
green colour and the veining of their wings 
precisely correspond to that of their fo^ 
plant. 

Hymenoptera comprise the gall insect, ichneu- 
mon flies, sand wasps, mason wasps, mining 
wasps, stinging ants, common ants, wasps, hornets, 
carpenter bees, honey bees, and dammer bees. 
They mostly have atiugs with which to protect 
themselves, and the pain from the thrust of that 
of the wasp, the bee, the hornet, or the ichneumon 
is considerable, death even resulting from the 
attacks of a multitude of bees. Even large bird s 
like the myna carefully fly off to avoid the hornet’s 
attocsks. 

Bugs belong to the family Hemiptera, several 
genera of which occur in India. Amongst others 
are Gantuo occllatus, LeptoBcelis marginalis, 
Callidea Stockerius, etc. Oi the aquatic species, 
the gigantic Belostoma Intlicum attains a size of 
nearly three inches. Yet some of them are most 
attractive in colour ; a green one is often seen on 
leaves. They are quite inoffensive if unmolested, 
but if irritated exhale an offensive odour. 

The larvse of the genus Adolia are hairy, and 
sting with virulence. 

Another Ceylon cateipillar of the moth Necera 
lepida, Cramer^ the Limacodes graciosa, WeH,^ 
short, broad, pale-gr^o, with black spines, which 
feeds on the Carissa jssminiflora, stin^ with fury. 
It occupies also the Thespesia populnea, and at a 
certain stage of its growth descends by a silken 
thread and hurries away. 

A species of the Hister family, of British India 
and Further India, a small c^ossy black ;boetie, 
when touched draws up its limbs and oounteileito 
death to admiration. 

One of the Brachbides of Burma, when seised, 
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oinitH, with slight snapping noises, successive 
discharges of aeriform vapour, which blackens the 
fingers like a strong acid. 

l^Atrodectes lugubris, the kara kurt or black 
worm of the Kirghiz, is about the size of a finger 
nail. It can jump several feet, and its bite is very 
venomous. — Schuyler, ii. p. 123. 

' The running spiders and some of the water 
beetles> species of Hydrophilus, secure their 
progeny by carrying their eggs in a cocoon under 
* the abdomen. 

The object for which some insects are furnished 
is not apparent. Many species of the Ceram* 
bycidsB beetles emit an odour resembling attar 
of iDses." " 

Scolopendra phosphorea, Mason, of Burma, is 
a smaa centipede, which when touched suddenly i 
becomes a living blaze, each lobe glowing like a 
mass of phosphorus. 

All Iliiidus reverence the cow amongst mam- 
mals, also tli.‘ Hrahmany,.kite amongst birds, and 
tbp tulsi tOcimiun sanctum^ amongst plants, 
but to no insect do they attach religious import- 
ance. In ancient times, however, the Ateuchus 
Kgyptiorum was the sacre^l beetle of the Egyptians. 

It is found in Egypt and Western Asia. It has 
almost an exact representative of India in Ateu- 
chus stnetuB. It was regarded by the Egyptians 
as an emblem of fertility, or more probably that 
of eternity. 

The most remarkable and gigantic insects of the 
old world are species of the Soarabaeus. 8. atlas, 
Pahr., is said to be a native of Java, and there are 
four species indigenous to Nepal. • 

Luminous insects were styled by the Komans 
Noctiluca and Luciola. I'hey are numerous in the 
tropics, and greatly so in some parts of the 8. and 
E. of Asia. 

The names glow-worm and fire-fiy are applied 
to the Lam py rides, a tribe of the Malac<^erinou8 
Coleoptcra, also to the South American Elaterida9, 
of the genus J^yrophorus, ami to the Homopterous 
insect Fulgora oculata, which occurs in I eiiang, 
and F. spinolm of Assam. Fulgoiaj of Burma are 
said not to be luminous. F. laternaria is of S. 
America. F. Candelaria is said to be of S.E. 
Asia. 

Ijampyrii^ fire -fly, the Mouchc luinineuse of the 
French, delights in tlie warm damp of the jungle. 
The fire-flies assemble around particular trees. 
Elater coenosus, Hope, and other species, in 
Neiuil, frequent the oak, the alder, and the 
willow. 

A species of Epeira, a large red and black 
spider, about Monghir on the Ganges, form gigantic 
webs, stretching across the paths, sufficiently strong 
to offer considerable opposition to a traveller. 
The reticulated part of the webs are of a bright 
yellow colour, and about five feet in diameter, but 
have a stretch of ten to twenty feet, including the 
great guy ropes, by which it is fastened to some 
neighbouring tree or clump of b^iboos. The 
spider sits in the centre waiting for its prey. One 
of them when expanded measured six inches 
across the legs ; and Captain Sherwill found a 
species of Nectarinia entangled in one of their 
webs. . 

The beetles which most attract attention from 
th^r size and beauty are the Buprestidss and Ijougi- 
oorucB. The Anthribid® abound in the Malay Archi- 
iiclago, and, like the Longicorncs, have very long 
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autennse. The Eupholi of tlie Papuan Islands and 
the Pachyrhynchi of the Pliilippines are living 
jewels. 

The butterflies, moths, and sphynxes belong 
to the Lepidoptera, of which a greater number of 
species are disseminated throughout the world 
tnan of any other insect order, and many of them 
we of great beauty. Phalena patroclus of Burma 
is a magnificent moth. 

The larvse of Dipsas isocrates, a lepidopterous 
insect, occupy the interior of a pomegranate, 
which they enclose in a woven web to prevent it 
falling. 

Deiopcia pulchella, an insect common in British 
India, feeds on the kernel of the seed of Phyro- 
stigma venenosum, which contains a poisonous 
principle, and the excrement of its larvse contaius 
the principle of the bean unaltered. 

The curious wood-moth, the Sack Trager of the 
Germans, the dalouc kattea of the Singh^ese, and 
kundi puchi of the Tamil people, arc species of 
Eumeta, E. Cramerii, Westwood, and E. Temple- 
tonii, Westwood. Th(iy gather and cement around 
them a bundle of thorus, which they bind together 
by threads so as to form a secure case. The male 
at the close of the pupal rest escapes from one end 
of the case, but to the female it is a covering for 
life. — TennenVs Ceylon. 

Detiens, an insect of the grasshopper tribe, is 
kept by the Chinese in cages for fighting. They 
live for months in captivity. — 0\ Bennett, p. 
271. 

Crickets are pitted against each other by the 
Chinese, and largely betted on. 

The skip- jack beetle is a species of the Klateridie, 
which flies into the houses in the evening. When 
laid on its back, it suddenly turns itself over with 
a clicking sound. 

The activity, intelligence, and ingenuity dis- 
played by ants have attracted attention in all 
ages. The curious ant, Drepanognathus saltator, 
Jerdon (or liarpegnathus saltator, Jerdon), one of 
a genus of the Peninsula of India, in Malabar, 
and Mysore, has the name saltator from its 
making most surprising jumps when alarmed or 
disturbed. It is very pugnacious, and bites and 
stings very severely. It makes its nest under- 
ground, generally about tho roots of some jdunt. 
Its society does not consist of many iiKUviduals. 
It appears to feed on insects, which it often seizes 
alive. 

O^copliylla smaragdina is a green ant of tho 
Malay Archipelago. It is rather large, and a 
long-legged, active, and intelligent-look iug crea- 
ture. They live in large nests, formed by ghieing 
together the edges of leaves, espccmlly of Zingi- 
beraceouB plants. When their nest is touched, a 
number of tho ants rush out, apparently in a great 
rage, stand erect, and make a loud rattling noiso 
by tapping against the leaves. 

The three families of ants, Formicid®, I oneridas, 
and Myrroicid®, comprise many genera and a 
large number of species. Their stages of 

imago, are the same m and 
they have wiirkers, imperfect females (whch 
constitute the groat majority), males, and perfecl 

Ants kill off a great number of caterpillars and 
other small insects. . - j 

Ford, examining one large nest, found more 
than twenty-eight dead insects brought in per 
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minatet which would be 100,000 destroyed in a alter the perispenn, and sometimes destroy it 
day. Many ants collect see ^. — Sir J, Lubbock altogether. (See Cereals.) Insects in their 
on Ants, p. 60. perfect state are not long-lived, and it is in the 

Pheidole providens, Syke$^ collects large stores early stages of thmr eiistence that they cause 
of grass seedb, on which It subsists from February most destruction. 

to C)<^ber. Colonel Sykes observed these ants The Diptera order has many insects which 
bringing up their stores of grain to dry, and they irritate and greatly annoy man, although not 
utilise spiles of aphis, coccus, cercopis, oentrotus, destroying life. 

membracis. The Poepsa is one of these ; it is a very small 

Ant-lions are not ants, but the larvss of species black fly. which floats like a speck before we eye. 
of Myrmelon. Their form at the lower part Its bite leaves a small sjmt of extravasated blood 
rc^mbles that of a spider, but the head is armed under the cuticle, very irritating if not opened, 
with a sharp, strong pair of claws. These excavate In British India they ding in myriads to any 
in gardens, and fiel([n^ and roadways, small cone- hanging thread, and can be destroyed by eu- 
shimed cavities, with exquisitely smooth ed^es circling them by an open cone of paper, and 
and sides, at the bottom of which the ant-lion setting fire to its edges. 

lurks, so that any insect approaching the lip of Mi£ui ruficornia is a dipterous insect of tlio 
the cone immediately falls to the ambush below, S.E. coast of the Peninsula of India. But the 
and is seized and destroyed. In its perfect state most troublesome of the mosquitos on the east 
it resembles the dragon-fiy, but it is seldom coast and in Ceylon, is a species of Culex (C. 
seen. laniger). 

The trap-door spider is abundant in many Wasps, scorpions, and centipedes often inflict 
parts of British India, and particularly so about painful stings and bites, which rarely prove 
Ghooty in the Ceded Districts. It is a species mtal, but, except the hornets and wasps, they are 
of the genus Cteniza, and is of considerable size, rarely aggressive, only attacking man in self- 
It excavates for itself a house in the ground, defence, or when alarmed. Some of the scorpions 
of dimensions quarter the size of this page, and are black coloured, but the usual tints are various 
forms a trap lid, which fits with great nicety, and shades of brown, and in the forests of the Malay 
closes the instant the prey falls inside. Islands they occur of a green colour, and 8 to 10 

No country is exempt from the injuries inflicted inches long. Their numbers in some parts of 
by insects. In Great Britain, in 1881, the turnip India are great. On the plain at the Gor Naddy, 
crop suffered heavily from various insect pests, in 1840, they were nultitudinoui. 

The ^ fly ' attack proved a heavy visitation over a Amongst the insects which infest books in India 
large area of both England and Scotland. In are two genera, which are usually regarded oa 
some parts of Scotland, a small weevil, the Ceutho- accomplices in the work of destruction, but which, 
rhynciius contractus, was quite as injurious as on the contrary, pursue and greedily feed on the 
the fly, and in the south of Scotland this weevil larvm of the death-watch and the numerous acari, 
and another closely allied joined with the fly, the which ore believed to be the chief depredatoro that 
result being a very heavv destruction. A ground prey upon booka One of these maligned genera 
caterpillar, tlio caterpillar of the turnip - moth, is a tiny tailless scorpion (Chelifer), of which three 
Agrestis segetum, was very mischievous in Suffolk species have been noticed in Ceylon, — ^tbe G. lib- 
and Kent. Cabbage also suffered from fly in rorum. Temp,, C. oblongum, Temp,, and C. acar- 
Kent and Essex. In Scotbuid, the maggot of the oides, Hermann, the last of which, it is believed, 
cabbage-fly (Anthomyia braasica, and possibly in had been introduced from Europe in Dutch and 
some cases Anthomyia radicum) was unusually Portuguese books. Another genus of book insects 
and seriously injurious to garden crops of cabbage. Is the Lepisma, the fish insect genus, and called 
The beet-fly (A. betm), which first appeared to so by Fabricius from its fish - like scales, tiny 
iuiy serious extent in I860, still holds its own. silvery creatures, which feast on the* acari and 
Hops suffered from the froghopper, or cuckoo- soft-bodied insect that infest books. There have 
fly, Euacanthus interruptus. Planters round only been two species described, viz. the L. niveo- 
Aiton made a machine of tarred boards on which fasciatus and ll niger. Temp, ; it has six le^ 
the creatures stuck when taking their tremendous As insects are very destructive to books in India, 
leaps, and the damage was checked. Daddy and the pMtes or gums employed in the blndinip 
long-legs* attacks in 1880 were disastrous. The form special objects for the attacks of oertain 
customary com pests are wirewoim, red maggot, tribes, it may be useful to know that insects 
and aphides. A wheat saw-fly made its appear- refuse to attack the gum of the caabew-not 
ance, and near Rochdale grass saw-flies of some fruit 

species of Dokrusappemd in great numbers. The Mother insects deposit their eggs in localities 
llscinis frit or frit-ny is at rimes exceedingly de- suitable for their reception and future develop- 
Htructive in Sweden. The oak suffered from the ment, selecting the object or substance to which 
leal-rollers and other caterpillars. Saw-fly cater- instinct directed them as being the best adapted 
pillars were injurious to pines; and near Berwick, to serve those ends. Water for a few, and the 
a small beetle, Orchestes fiuri, caused much soil of the earth for very many, but the vege- 
damage to the beech leavea l^eir presence is a table kingdom for vastly the greatest numl^, 
constant souioe of anxiety, not unfrequently of serve insects as suitable habitarions for rearing 
ruin, to the farmers and planters in aU parts of their young. It is while in the state of larvm 
Uiei^ world, but pa^culan^ in tropical dimates. that th^ consume the i^reatest amount of food. 
The injury from insects is not Im than that Those living in the intei^ of timber or on veM- 
from the several diseases, caries, must, and tables, or oUier hard substances ref^uiring tnandu- 
ergot, which infest the cereal grains, produced bv cation, are famished with a pair of powerful 
minute eryptogamic plants (mualumms), ifhieh mandibles or jaws, and another and leas powerful 
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pair of masticatory java or maxilltc. Those which 
chiefly inhabit water are of carnivorous habits, 
and prey upon insects smaller and softer than 
themselves, are furnished similarly with jaws, but 
adapted for seising and destroying their prey. 
Such as inhabit the soil are either vegetable 
feeders, and conform in their structure to that 
section, or are carnivorous, and are hence provided 
with the means of obtaining their food similar to 
those which inhabit the water. A few have 
suctorial mouths, but these feed upon the juices 
of animal and vegetable substances, especially 
when such are in a state of decomposition. 

The larviB of butterflies and moths are known 
as caterpillars. They remain in the larva state 
for very varied periods; some for a brief time, 
others for a fortnight, a month, or several months, 
and in the larger Coleoptera from three to four 
years. During this period thej^ are solely occupied 
ill eating, and their voracity is immense. ^ After 
passing through the pupa state, the perfect insects 
come forth. They can walk and fly, but have not 
the fjjame voracious appetite, and ao not use the 
same food as in the larva state. Such is the case 
with all butterflies and moths, but not with all 
beetles. Grxusshoppers and dragon-flies form a 
general exception, for they are as voracious and 
as capable of devouring much food in their perfect 
state as they were when in the larva condition. 

The locust tribe, as defined by Westwo^, 
includes all the grasshoppers, the females of which 
are destitute of an exserted ovl|)ositor, and which 
have the antennae short, filiform, and with twenty 
or thirty joints. Locusts, at intervals of yeara, 
appear in myriads in Central and Southern Asia, 
Persia, and in Northern India, often after 
droughts, and eating up every green thing. When 
their larvae are advancing along the ground, it is 
customary in some parts of Northern India to dig 
a trench in front of the advancing army, and 
08 they tumble in, earth is shovelled in over them. 

In Burma, where caterpillars appear at intervals 
in the paddy fields in immense numbers, devouring 
plants down to the roots, grass as well as paddy, 
moving on daily a few miles, the plan adopted in 
Hindustan could be usefully appliM. 

The itch insect (Acarus, /»/>.) and other para 
sites are a plague to man. See Louse. 

CKstrus equi, of tlie south of Europe ^d PersiSj 
is a dipterous insect. Its eggs arc deposited on the 
liair of the horse, and licked into the stomach, and 
when complete, the insects pass through the canal. 

Cephalmmia ovis (syn. CEstrus ovi8),of Europe 
and the E. Indies, lays its eggs in the nostrils of 
the sheep, and the worm from it occupies the 
frontal sinuses, and gives rise to fatal diseases. 

Weevils and their allies are in immense num- 
bers, and many species are of extreme beauty, 
but occasion much loss by their attacks on the 
cereal graiii.^. „ , i 

The scarlet mite, Acarus telarius, called also 
rod spider, envelopes the leaves of a plant in a 
delicately woven web, which so checks the respira- 
tion that Uie plant becomes dry aud withered. 

The insects in India wliich arc the most de- 
structive to living and dead vegetable substances 
belong to five families of Coleoptera, or beetles ; 
to two familii'B of llomiptera, or bugs ; to one of 
the Neuroptera, or lace wings; and to throe of 
the Hymenoptera. 

The larvtti of the Coleoptera arc armed with 


foriiudable jaws for the manducation of the solid 
portions of wood upon which they feed. 

The larvsD of the Buprestides, beetles of brilliant 
flours, after acquiring maturity, bore into the 
timber to the depth of two or three inches, and 
then undergo their metamorphosis. These b^Ues 
often render timber unfit for use. They have been 
found in the living Acacia catechu, the Vatica 
robusta, mango trees, and the Pinus longifolia. 
They commence underneath the bark. 

The larvae of a species of Buprestis was found by 
Mr. R. Thompson boring two or three inches into 
felled logs of sal (Vatica robusta), in the Kotree 
Doon. He found also another buprestis iu the 
dead timber of a living Acacia cate^u tree, and 
another in the trunk of a living mango tree. A 
small buprestis of a shining colour is frequently 
found in the timber of the Cheer pine, Pinus 
longifolia, quite destroying the logs. It is only 
in the bark that the females can deposit their 
eggs, the sapwood and newly-formed murk afford- 
ing the larva nourishment; and to protect felled 
timber, the bark should be removed as soon as 
the tree is felled. 

The stag-beetles, species of Lucanus, in India 
are numerous, and common as to individuals, 
and are, of the whole order of wood-beetles, the 
most destructive to living trees. Their larveo 
live for three or four years in the interior of triuiks 
of oak, and about Naini Tal barely one in ten 
of the trees escape their ravages. These and the 
larvse of Prionus beetles seem exclusively to attach 
themselves there to the oak as their habitation. 
They bore to the heart of the stem, in winding 
passages. In felled logs they are easily killed by 
immersing the logs in water, or by pouring boiling 
water into the apertures. 

The Lucanus cervus males often fight for the 
possession of the female. Their mandibles are 
prolonged into long horns. Two males will ap- 
proach, and, entwining their mandibles, try to lift 
each other off their feet. Accomplishing this, the 
victor carries off the conquered to a distance of 
several feet, and then returns to the female. 

Male stag-beetles have been found feeding on 
the renewed bai'k (after shaving) of Cinchona 
succirubra trees, in Maskeliya, Ceylon.^ The 
female has much shorter mandibles, and is said 
to use them in forming a hole in the trunks of 
trees for the reception of its eggs. Westwood 
says (i. p. 187) the perfect insect feeds on the 
honey-dew upon the leaves of the oak ; they also 
feed upon the sap exuding from the wounds of 
trees, which they lap up with their finely-ciliaied 
maxill® and lower lip. It has been supposed that 
the larva of this insect, which chiefly hides in the 
willow and oak, remaining in that state several 
years, is the animal so much esteemed by the 
Homans as a delicacy, and named cosbub. The 
injury which it causes is often very considerable, 
boring not only into the solid wood, hut also into 
the roots of the tree. The stag-beetle received 
from Maskeliya was a male with immense mandibles, 
and greatly resembled Lucanus cervus, the com- 
mon stag-beetle of Europe. , t ir 

The Euchirus beetles, species of the Lamelli- 
cornes, are said to have habits similar to Uicir 
congener the stag-beetle, Lucanus cervus. 

Euchirus longimauus, the long-armed chafer of 
Amboyna, drinks the sap of tlie sugar-palms. It 
is a slufegisli insect. 
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The Xylojjhagi, xylophagous beetles or wood- 
eaters, Bostrichus, Toxnicus, and species of Hyle- 
sinus, called Ghoon or Ghun by the natives of 
N. India, live inside wood even in their perfect 
state, and the timber attacked by them becomes 
perfectly unsound. The Tomicus monographus 
IS a minute cylindrical beetle of Northern Europe, 
of a very destructive character to felled oaks. An 
allied Indian species (Tomicus perforans) bores 
through the staves of beer and water casks. In 
1860-62, it attacked the beer barrels of the Com- 
niisBaiiat Department in Lower Bengal and Burma, 
and caused great loss. A witty subaltern styled 
it Tippling Tommy. Mr. Thompson has known, 
in Dehra Doon, a species of Hylesinus attack and 
80 entirely eat the poles and rafters of houses, 
made of the sal tree, as to cause the roofs of the 
buildings to fall in ; and a similar occurrence in a 
building in the hills, in which the Cheer or Pinus 
longifolia was used. The* insect in this case 
resembled the Hylesinus .piniperda of European 
forests, one species of which attacks the elm 
trees around London. The insects called ghoon 
in Northern India are omnivorous, eat bamboos, 
dried drugs, cheroots, pasteboard, books, and even 
furniture made of the lighter woo^. The Calandra 
granaria is one to which the term ghoon is applied. 
I'he species of Botrichus affect chiefly the dead 
wood of forest trees. They are the largest of the 
Xylophagi. Other genera, as Scolytus, Hylesinus, 
and Tomicus, are smaller but more numerous. 
The Tomici are very destructive to bamboos, 
which the Hylesiui also attack. The powdery 
ezerementitious particles which their larva3 throw 
out, make their presence known. The injury to the 
coffee plants, in Ceylon and the Peninsula, from 
species of Xylotrechus, has been often ruinous. 
X. quadripes, Chevrolat^ is the most destructive, 
and whole estates in Coorg have been ruined by 
it. It is popularly called the worm or coffee-fly. 
Under the word * Coffee ^ are given the known 
enemies to that plant. 

Cerosterna gladiator, a longicorn beetle, eats 
the bark of the Cosuarina trees, and has caused 
heavy losses to their planters. Cocoanut trees 
have great enemies in the shape of two beetles. 
One of these is a large Curculio (Rhynchophorus, 
Sach.)j called the red beetle, nearly as big os the 
stag-beetle of Britain ; the other is the Oryctes 
rhinoceros, so called from its projecting horn. 
I'he red beetle is so called from the red mark on 
the upper part of its breast. Its attacks are said 
to be on the nut, but those of the rhinoceros 
beetle are on the terminal bud of the palm stem. 
When 80 injured, the bud dies, and, the crown of 
tb^ leaves tailing off, leaves the cocoanut tree a 
mere bare stem. The same result occurs to other 
palms, the pelm 3 rra, the betel, in which the top 
bud or cabm^^e, as it is called, is destroyed. 

Batooera rubus, the Guruminga beetle of Ceylon 
and S. India, penetrates the trunk of young cocoa- 
nut trees near the ground, and deposits its eggs 
near the centre. The grubs, when hatched, eat 
their way up through the centre to the top, where 
they pierce the young leaf-buds, and destroy the 
trees. 

Sphmnophorus planipennis, a weevil of Ceylon, 
Is destructive to cocoanut trees. 

Dr. Mason mentions that he found the young 
leaves of a Lagerstrtemia Indica half devoured 
every morning, yet could not discover a single 


insect tliroughout the day ; but, on visitiDg it at 
night with a light, he found doeens of a small 
cockchafer beetle, species of Melolonthid^, eating 
with great avidity. 

The many dialects of Hindi, and the languages 
and dialects of Dravidian and Kolarian 
branches of the Turanian, offer a great obstacle 
to any attempt to trace through their vernacular 
names the injurious insects of British India, but 
some of them may be named. The sursuri of 
Hindustan is bred in grain, the ghoon is destructive 
to wood and grain, and the rig is a bird-louset 

Mr. Wright mentions tliat in the district of 
Cawnpur, a spidsi^ known as the Agia or Makari, 
attacks the bud of the Sorghum vulgare iNefore 
the flower forms, and no grain follows; he 
says it is chiefly due to want of rain. In the 
month Bhadon. the pith of tho stem is attacked by 
the thuntha, also due to want of rain, and iu 
drought the lassi attacks it. 

The Bangka, also called Katiia in Hindustan, is 
a water-beetle which cats rice plants. It is said 
to take a leaf for a boat and to paddle itself lp>m 
stalk to stalk. It is harmless wnen the wat& is 
let off from the field. 

The larva of the Heliocopis cupido attacks 
tho cotton plant in its bud. 

The larva of tho weevil Deprcscaria gossipiella, 
the toka of the natives of Hindustan, attacks the 
cotton seeds in harvest. 

The larva of Heliocopis cupido is dispersed 
by sprinkling ashesD over the plant. That of the 
Deprescaria gossipiella can be checked before 
storing. 

As the rainy season approaches, the Bhungo, a 
hairy caterpillar, preys on the stem leaves. The 
myna eats and tlic starling (tilic) destroys multi- 
tudes of these insects. 

The tUicla disciise is caused by a viviparous 
wingless parasite, the Aphis lauigera. with a flask- 
shaped body, six feet, two antennae, two tubes at 
abdominal extremity, a haustelluin for puncturing, 
and a sucker for extracting, and within this trans- 
parent sucker a perfect apparatus resembling a 
hand-pump; the sucker is fixed, the miniature 
piston plays, and the sap — the life-blood of the 
plant — is absorbed, and its leaves are destroyed. 

The oily (t’hela) honey-dew on the leaves is 
greedily eaten by the red and brown ants, Formica 
rufa and F. fusca ; and should the exudation be 
scanty, the ants, with their antennas, stroke and 
fondle the aphis until a supply be secreted. Both 
sexes only exist in August, and one congress yields 
the young for six generations. After pairing, tho 
female deposits eggs, which in four days animate. 
Immediately from every pore in their bodies 
springs a cottony substance, which covers and 
protects them, and they eat the leaf. As they 
grow their white cover vanisbes, and pale-orange, 
wingless insects appear, the Koongnee of the Jats. 

The Aphis lanigera does not attack cotton 
plants growing near hemp. They are destroyed 
by the lady -bird (Coccinella) and by the lace- wing 
(Chyrosopus). 

The cucumber family of plants is largely prwed 
uj^n by a twelve-spotted Metle like a lady-bird, 
wliich, alike in the grub and the perfect state, 
feeds on the leaves and flower-buda. 

Some of the Hylesini bore to the centre of the 
felled Cheer (Pinus longifolia) to the depth of a 
foot, attacking in vast numb^ but oniy if the 
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bark be left on. Ghoou of Hindustan seems a 
generic term for all beetle-like insects which 
attack timber, grains, etc. Timber and bamboo 
traders destroy the timber ghoon by depriving 
them of air, by immersing the affected articles in 
water for n few weeks. Thejr are also killed by 
being buried. Tar or paint have no effect on 
them. The Hylesini are the genus Apate of 
Fabricius. 

The genera Tomicus and Bostrichus are largely 
dbtribnted over all India. 

A Burma species of the Bostrichidae, with its 
larvm, is exceedingly destructlTjEi to bamboos. In 
the course of one rain they wilt Sometimes utterly 
destroy a dwelling the bamboos of which had 
been fdled in the preceding dry season, while 
bamboos felled at the close of the rains remained 
unharmed. 

Saw-flies, Tenthredo, and their pseudo-cater- 
pillars, never attack wood. They do comparatively 
little damage. 

'I^e longiconies are a highly-diversified family 
of Deetles. They attack dead vegetable matter. 
A remarkable larva, thought to be one of the 
Prionii, was found in the stem of the tea plant in 
Northern India. The mother beetle punctuted 
the main stem of the plant near the ground, and 
inserted the egg, and the larva, when hatched, 
bored iiito the pith of the stem, and then bored 
down and up, destroying the plant. Mr. Thompson 
offers no sugp^estion how to destroy them. 

The beetle Cerambyx vatici, Thompson^ attacks 
the sal or Vatica robusta whep^ felled. These 
insects grow to a great size, but never attack the 
tree when its bark has been removed. This and 
the little buprestis are the only beetles which 
attack the Vatica robusta. The larvsB, soft-bodied 
grubs, of the Cerambycidm and Buprestidm can 
easily be destroyed by pouring scalding water 
into their holes, or by immersing the logs in water 
for a couple of days. Hot winds which dry the 
timber, and also much rain, kill them. In their 
larva state these insects are open to the attacks 
of both the parasitical ichneumons and acari, 
the larvae of which feed upon the young grubs. 
Toon (Cedrela toona) and sissoo (Dalbergia 
siasoo) art both attacked by a larger and more 
powerful Cerambyx than that found on the Vatica 
robusta. 

Kottlcra tinctoria, the rewiieah of Northern 
India, is constantly attacked by another Cerambyx, 
the larva of which is over four inches in length, 
and as thick as a man’s thumb. 

The larv» of the capricorn beetles are called, 
in Hindi, Mukora. There are four kinds of Mukora 
1‘eoognised in Northern India, and they attack the 
Vatica robusta and the pine. 

A minute species of the Cerambyx attacks the 
living bark of the Acacia catechu, and their 
presenco may always be detected by the gummy 
exudation which their presence within the tree 
occasions. Cerambyx vatica, or sal-grub, burrows 
in the wood of that tree, and is sought for by the 
woodpeckers. 

A small species of Leptura, in Northern India, 
attacks the harder woods. They have been found 
in the wood of the goug-creeper, a species of 
fiobinia. 

Species of Saperda also ocenr in the northern 
forests of India. 

Monoohamns soongna, Thompson^ is one of the 
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Cerambycido}. It is a magnificent beetle, and its 
larva is very destructive to the Bombax hepU- 
phyllum (or, seemul), also the Soongna or Morioga 
pterygosperma, and the roongra or Erythrina 
suberosa. Its larva is very large, and armed with 
powerful mandibles. 

Another Monochamus beetle enters the trunk 
of the Salix tetrasperma, and bores it in all 
directions. 

A MoDochamas attacks the Bates frondosa. 
Leptura has been found on the Robinia macro- 
phylla, Vatica robusta, the bamboo, and speem 
of Dalbergia. ^ 

Pupae of another Monoehamus beetle were dis- 
covered underneath the bark of the Butea frou- 
dosa, and in logs of the Odina wodier and Bombax 
beptapbyllum. They were found in solid cocoons 
made of a substance rcBembling lime. The shell 
was fully one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
quite hard and firm. 

Hemiptera are exemplified in the common house 
bug and all the aphides or plant lice. 

Hemipterous insects do not undergo a complete 
metamorphosis. After being hatched from eggs 
laid by the parent ineect, the larvae and pups 
remain much alike. Their fecundity is enormous* 
In the Kamaon forests a large and magnificeot 
red bug, two inches long, has been observed 
sucking the stones of the Cordia myxa. By pierc- 
ing the soft stems of young plants, they cause 
thousands to perish in a single day, 

A green bug of Burma, one of the Tingidss, is 
very injurious to fruit. They suck the juiee of 
oranges through the skin. The paddy bug of 
Burma sucks the paddy before the kernel has be- 
come hard. It is a species of Cimex, or one of the 
Scutelleridce, and whole fields of rice are some- 
times abandoned in consequence of the devasta- 
tion it commits. 

Some bugs are beautifully and brilliantly 
coloured, but bugs, botli field and house, emit 
usually a disagreeable odour. 

The Aphides, or plant lice, when in large 
numbers, injure young shoots and twigs. A very 
pretty little one is found iu Kamaon on tlm 
dabree tree. They excrete a white substance of 
a sweet taste, which cakes on the leaves. Another 
aphis is found on the sal or Vatica robusta. 

Aphis Coffee, the coffee louse, is found in small 
communities on the young shoots, and on the 
uuderside of the leaves of the cocoanut tree, but 
occasion little injury. 

Neuropterous insects, like the dragon-flies, are 
carnivorous or herbivorous. The fecundity of the 
white ant is enormous, and they have males, 
fenmles, and neuters. They will not touch fresh 
Huldu timber, but, on drying, the wood will be 
attacked. 

Hymenopterous insects are exem^ified ^ the 
bees, wasps, black ants, and flies. Maity live in 
societies, and are divided into three classes, — males, 
females, and neuters. Of their larva, some are 
carnivorous, some herbivorous ; the perfect inseoia, 
however, live chiefly upon flowers and honey. A 
few are carnivorous and omnivorous, as, for ex- 
ample, black ants. ^ 

llie Xylocopa, or carpenter bees, bore tunnels m 
timber, where they gather in honey and the fanna 
of flowers, leaving a lump of this compound in a 
divided cell for the nourishment of the young 
larvss, sub-cylindrical, whitish worms, when theyare 
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hatched. Each cell has, 'with the egg, a separate 
supply of this food. In the Kamaon forests there 
are three species of Xylocopa, — X. purpurea, 
Xylocopa Hcea, Thompson^ and a species found 
on the Naiiclea cordifolia. '^'his genua lives in 
colonies. They will not attack wood smeared 
over with tar, and will leave their habitations if it 
bo applied to the canals. 

of the weevil family, the Rbynchopborn, the 
genera Uruohus, Calandru, Curculio, and Hhyn- 
cceuus aie extremely injurious to vegetables, boring 
into the young stems of plants, and living upon 
their juices. The Curculio also injure felled 
timber by boring into it One species or 
variety of Curculio, one inch in diameter, 
was found by Mr. Thompson several inches deep 
ill a log of the Butea frondosa. His observations 
satisfied him that these wore bred in the wood. 
A Burma species of Curculio makes great havock 
among the mangoes. 

The ravages of some of the smaller weevils, 
Bruchus and Rhynchites, are highly detrimental 
to the productiveness of the northern forests 
of India. In 1803, entire seed crops of the 
Yatica robusta were destroyed. This family 
insert their eggs into the stigma of the flower, 
and the young larva becomes developed in the 
fruit or pericarp, and the fruit ultimately falls. 
The common gram beetle is a good illustration of 
the genus Bruchus. The species of this genus 
attack most leguminous seed-pods, peas, beans, 
gram, etc. 

Brarrah, a wood-louse in Swat, which infests 
mosques and houses where old mats are lying 
about ; the place bitten by them becomes red and 
itifiamed. The insect is of the shape of a bug, but 
larger. — LL-CbL MacGregor, 

Two species of the genus Bruchus attack the 
poppy seed when stored. 

A loiigish weevil, seemingly a species of Lixus, 
one of the divisions into which the Longirostres 
have been made, was constantly found by Mr. 
Thompson under the bark of felled logs. It 
bores with facility through the softer parts of 
wood. 

Calandra granaria is known to the people as 
the Ghoon, also the Ch’heda and Makora ; it is a 
weevil very destructive to grain. Ghoon and 
Gboongi in Hindustan seem to bo applied as 
names to several insects destructive to grain and 
wood. 

The enemies of the coffee plant are numerous, 
and notices of most of them will be found under 
the word * Coffee.* 

Mr. Haldane, in a pamphlet entitled * All about 
Grubs,* mentions several beetles which injure 
coffee trees. The most important is the Big 
Batua cockchafer (Lepidista pinguis, Burm.). 
The femide of this beeUe is nearly white; the 
male is brown, and was named Melolontha rubigi- 
iiosa by "Mr. F. Walker. Another smaller brown 
species of chafer mentioned by Mr. Haldane is 
Ancylonycha pinguis, Walker, A third species, 
pale green with yellow margins, is Mimcla 
xanthorhina, IJype, 

laicanium coftese, a genus of the order Hemi* 
ptoi^ appears on the young shoots and buds, like 
small, wart-like bodies. Each of these wurts is a 
tran^ormed fcmsle containing ulxiut 700 eggs, 
which are hatched within it. When the young 
ones come out of their nest, they may be obsdi'ved 


running about and looking like wood-lice. Shortly 
after being batched, the males seek the under- 
sides of the leaves, while the females prefer the 
young shoots as their place of abode. The larvae 
of the males undergo transformation in pupa 
beneath their own skins; their wings are hori- 
zontal, and their possessing wings may probably 
explain the fact of the comparatively rare presence 
of the male on the busbea. The female retains 
her power of locomotion until nearly her full 
size, and it is about this time that her impregna- 
tion takes place. Each tree on which this bug 
makes its appeamnpe should be well dusted with 
a mixture of pounded snltpetre and quicklime in 
equal parts ; by sponging the parts affected with 
a mixture of soft soap, tar, tobacco, and turpentine. 
Another species of Lecauiuin, in another country, 
put a stop to the cultivation of the orange as 
an article of commerce. — TennenVs Ceylon^ 
pp. 4, 46. 

The coffee tree is supposed to have been brought 
to Ceylon about the middle of the 17tb century. 
The first regularly worked estate was opened dn 
1825 ; but the bug does not seem to have appeared 
in largo quantities till 1845, when, however, it 
began to spread with such rapidity that in 1847 
a very general alarm was taken by the planters, 
about the same time that the potato, wine, and 
olive diaeaBe.s began to create alarm in Europe. 
The coffee bug seems, liowever, to be indigenous 
in Ceylon, for the white bug has been found in 
orange, guava, and bther trees, as also on beet- 
root and other vegetables ; and tho brown bug 
attacks tho guava, hibiscuB, Ixom, Justicia, and 
orange trees, — indeed, every plant and tree and 
even the weeds on a coffee estate, particularly 
such as are in gardens. 

Heliothis armigera is an insect of the family 
Noctuidffi, which, in the seasons 1877-78, in in- 
numerable hordes attacked the coffee crops of 
Sbahabad and Patna. It is equally destructive to 
the cotton crops. It eats into tho capsules of the 
coffee and cotton. Tho pupm become entrapped 
in the capsules. Its attacka on tho coffoe plant 
are principally in February and March. Careful 
hand-picking is the sole remedy. 

Ileliocopis cupido or Doprescaria gossypiutn 
attacks the cotton plant ; it is tho Toka of Hin- 
dustan. 

The larva of the Gracillaria coffeifoliella mines 
the coffee trees. It is very common. 

Hemileia vastatrix, the coffee leaf disease, or 
leaf fungus, has for several years seriously affected 
the coffee trees of the island of Ceylon. Though 
requiring careful inspection for its detection, it 
was present unon all the coffee trees exaiiiiucd 
about 1879. With tho help of the microscope, it 
is found at al) times to prcva^le the greater part 
of the stems and older leave.s, in the form of very 
fine branching filainunta, its effects being apparent 
in numerous somewhat translucent spots, which 
may bo observed when holding one of the older 
leaves against the light. Tlie direct injury ho 
caused to the coffee tree is, however, very slight, 
AS compared witli the effect produced wJicn tho 
fungus attacks the voung leaves, causing them to 
fall prematurely. The presence of the fungits- 
filainents in such abundance on tho outer surface 
of the tree is quite sufficient to account fur 
phenomena which it was first thought must bo 
attributable to a poisoning of Urn juices of the tree, 
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by an absorption of the funpus matter throiipb its 
roots. The latter idea must therefore bo piven 
up, and the disease considered as external, except 
when it appears within the tissue of the younp 
leaves. Subsequently, from tbese eneloKcd iiiasHc^ 
of filaments short branehca are produceil, which 
cmerpe from the pores, and bear the conspicuous 
orange -coloured 8j)orc8 or rejiroductive bodie.s. 
Some of these spores have licen observed to 
germinate on the outside of the leaf, prodneing 
branched filaments of exceeding tenuity, which 
grow with marvellous rapidity all over tin* surface 
of the leaf, and beyond to thi; stems. Tlie cmls 
of some of these filaments, too, have Ix cn observed 
to enter the pores of the leaf, to form fresh dist'ase 
spots and fresh crops of spores. The true Liberian 
coffee is said to be of hardy habit, and more able 
to resist the ravages of this disease. 

The caterpillars found on the coffee trees of 
Ceylon arc Orgyia Ccylanica, Euproctis virguncula, 
Trichia exigua, Narosa ennspersa, Limacodes 
graciosa, and a species of Drepana, but they do 
notf cause much injury. One caterpillar, however, 
the Zeuzera coffem, destroys many trees, both 
young and old, by eating out the heart. It re- 
Bcmblcs the caterpillar of the great moth of Eng- 
land, and is as thick as a goose quill. It generally 
enters the tree 0 to 12 inches from the grouml, 
and makes its way upwards. The sickly drooping 
of the tree marks its presence. Cab^pillars of the 
Boannia leucostigmaria and B. Ccylatiica, also 
those of Eupithccia coffearia,«ire found on coffee 
and other trees in (/cylon from September to 
December. Some Ceylon caterptllars sting. A 
greenish one, that occupies the Thespesia populnca 
(Suriya, Sinoil), at a certain stage of its growth, 
descends by a silken tliread, and hurries away. 
The moth of this is supposed to be a Bom by x, 
named Cncthocampa, Stephens. Another, short, 
broad, and pale-green, with fleshy spines, that 
feeds on the Carissa jasminifiora, and stings with 
fury, is of the moth Neo^ra lepida, Cramer (the 
IJmacodes graciosa, Trc.y/.). The larva? of the 
genus Adolia are hairy, and sting with virulence. 
Many exactly resemble in tint the leaves they 
feed upon, others are like little brown twigs, and 
many are so strangely marked or humped, that 
when motionless they can hardly be taken to be 
living creatures at all. — Teuneut's CeyUm. Sec 
Larva. 

Bakoli is a small green caterpillar that destroys 
vice crops. 

Many caterpillars avoid cabbages if dill be 
grown in their beds, others keep aloof from goosc- 
beriy bushes if broad beans be grown near, and 
the use of pyretbrum is said to protect vines from 
the Phylloxera-, and other insects avoid places 
sown with hemp. 

White ants and crickets are the inveterate 
enemies of the tea plant. Whole acres of young 
plants have been known to be destroyed by these 
destructive insects. It has therefore been con- 
sidered advisable to fire, instead of fell, jungle 
required to be reclaimed for the purpose of tea- 
planiiiig. 

A beetle, supposed to be one of the Melolonthidse, 
about the middle of the 19th century infested the 
tea plantations in the Debra Doon. Ten or twenty 
of them lay concealed two or three inches deep in 
the earth beneath the bush, and emerged at night 
to feed on the leaves. The existence of the 


plantation was threatened. But a party of 
labourers was told off, each with a hoc, twice 
daily to dig around the plants, and the beetles 
were seized an<l destroyed by boiling water. 
Bushels of beetles were gathered and destroycMl, 
and the plantation freed from them. 

Tiie following insects injurious to the poppy 
ami other crops were collocted in the gardens at 
Dccgah, Dinapore, and Bankapore : — 

A. Attacking the young poppy pUnt in November and 
Decemher, viz. : 

Aclieta crimpostri.s .and A. donicstica ; alao other apecioa 
of Achetrt. 

OrylluB apeciea, called in Hindi ghudya and phunga. 
Ctryllotalpa vulgaria, the goorghooria in Himli. 

B. Attacking the maturing poppy in February and 
March, viz. : 

Hcliothirt iinn.agcra. 

Noctua species. 

Bombyx species, the Biiro.bhooa. 

»* M the Bhooa of Hindi. 

M the Kala-jhanga of Hindi. 

Oryllus species. 

C. Attacking poppy seeds in granaries : 
I’etnanychus papavera), the poppy seed mite. 

Tipula species. 

Bruchus „ 

Si tor. a ,, 

(htinndra ,, 

D. Attacking cold weather or rabi crops : 
Species of Aphis, Csssida or tortoi.se bottles, lady-bird.s ; 
Haltictt, »/>. ; Cocciiiclla, sp. ; Thyka cueharis ; 
I.<ocusta, «p. 

Of these, it may bo mentioned that the crickets, 
Acheta, A. campestris, A. donicstica, and other 
species called the%)hcngnr or Jhangaof Hindustan, 
attack the poppy plants from November to January, 
until the stem begins b> shoot. A large specina of 
this genus attacks the Casuarina trees. It lodges 
at the foot of the tree, and at nightfall a-sciuids 
the tree, and cute off the young top shoots. The 
crickets arc very destructive to garden and field 
crops. 

The cranefly, a species of Tipula, is allied 
to a gnat. Its grub is a pest of the young 
poppy plant, both on and under tlic surface of 
tlie soil. 

Bala, Hind., is a grub which cate the young 
shoots of wheat or barley when about six inchcH 
high. 

The Girwa or Girwi, Hind., an insect? which 
turns the grain crop of a brick-dust colour. 

Gindar, Hind., an insect very destructive to 
growing crops of pulse. 

ACcidium Tbomsoni infests the fir tree Abies 
Smithiana. 

About the year 1879-80, an insect in Monghir 
threatened to become very destructive to the rice 
crops. Mr. Wood Mason identified it as belonging 
to the genus Cecidoinyia, and as related to the 
Hessian fly which ravaged the wheat fields in the 
United States. This genus, Mr. Wood Mason 
says, had never before been found in India, and 
he proposed to call the species Cecidomyia oryza?, 
or the rice-fly. He considered it as likely to 
prove a most formidable pest, and recommended 
that the district officers should be instructed 
to make further inquiries, and carefully watch its 
progress. 

The common rice weevil of India is the Site- 
philya oryzic. 
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The Baser, Hikd., is a diifease ? which attacks to thie order, in the tribes dentirostres, coni- 
the rice eropa. rostres, temdrostres, fisBiroetres, and Bcanaorea, — 

Badhija, Hikd., ia a disease? attacking growing swallows, martins, swifts, night-jars, bee-eaters, 
sorghum, pcnicillaria, and zea, which prevents the rollers, kingfishers, wagtails, some of the pipits 
oar filling. and larks, stonechats, sever^ warblers, and the 

A species of Cetonia is very destructive to roses thrushes, 
and other flowers. INULA CHINENSIS. Smith. Siuen-fuh-hwa, 

An insect, known as the nutmeg insect, attacks Onm. Grown in China since the 6th century, 
that nut, and to avoid it they are dried in the It has a beautiful, golden - yellow, composite 
shells. flower. I. Hoyleana grows in the Kashmir Hills ; 

The stores of soldiers’ coats were much damaged but the plant is considered poisonous, and is 
in India by a little beetle, Anthrenus vorax, not used. — Honigberget^ p, 290 ; Smithy Mat, Med, 
Waterhouse. Chin. 

The Honourable Mr. Morrison mentions (Com- INUNDATIONS are of frequent occurrence in 
pendious Summary) that cargoes of salt cod were India from rainfalls and from storm- waves, and 
brought to China from England, but only for two have been noticed under the headings ‘ Floods * 
years, as it was found to breed an insect which and ‘ Cyclones.* The most calamitous have been 
bored through the ship's timbers. from storm-waves striking the Coromandel coast 

The ravages of the Doorkhee or Durkhi and the islands at the delta of the Ganges. The 
insect are very destructive to the young indigo cyclones have been examined by Colonel Capper 
plant. of Madras, Mr. Rcdficld of the United States, 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris is the mole cricket. Professor Dove, Lieutenant-Colonel Reid, Mr. 

The Goorghoorgah oi Goorghooriah, Hikd., Piddington of Calcutta, who suggested the term 
occurs in the temperate and tropical regions cyclone ; also by Mr. Espy of Philadelphia, 
of the Old World ; it is of nocturnal habits, and by Messrs. Mcldrum, Blanford, Wilson, and 
and is a destructive creature to all vege- Elliot Those of the Laccadive Islands, in a 
table products. In Dinapore and Bankaporc it hurricane of April 1847, were described by 
attacks the young poppy plant in November and Captain Biden in Madras Spectator, Ist, and 
December. Bombay Times, 4th October 1847, and in the 

The most troublesome of the mosquitos on the Bombay Times, ISth August 1850. An account 
coast of Ceylon is the Culex laniger. of remarkable inundations in India in 1849 was 

Two species of Gryllus, called ghudya and given by Dr. Buisv in Bl. As. Trans., 1851, and 
phunga in Hindi, in Lower Bengal attack the Kdiu. Phil. Jl., 1851 ; and inundations of the 
young poppy plant in November and December. Brahmaputra in Assam were described by Dr. 

Of the locusts which at intervals devastate some M^Cosh in Topography of 1837. Inundations 
countries, the Acrydium (Gryllus) roigratorium is occurred of the Ganges on 2lBt August 1838, 
that of Africa and the south of Asia, and G. gre- when it rose at Allahabad 43 feet, and did 
garioB that of Sinai. The migratory locust, Aery- immense damage at Benares. Hoshangabad was 
dium (or jEdipodium) migratorium, which occurs on the same occasion flooded by the rise of the 
in Africa and the south of Asia, is greenish, with Nerbadda. One of the Indus, in 1841, supposed 
transparent elytra of a dirty grey, whitish wings, to have been occasioned by the bursting of a 
and pink legs. They have the power of inflating glacier, was described in BL As. Trans., 1848, 
themselves with air, and of travelling about xviii. Those of the Tapti, for the past tliirty 
eighteen miles a day. They are bred in the years, were described in Bombav Times, 1851. 
deserts of Arabia and TarUry. Cajaput oil pro- Inundations at the mouth of the Ganges, 
tecta books. occasioned by hurricanes, occurred in May 1823 

Insects are easily killed bv kerosine emulsion, and May 1830, Bl. As. Trans, i. p. 2p ; and the 
Pare kerosine, 1 gallon* condensed milk, pint; great storm-wave which struck the coast at the 
water, 3 pints. Mix tne water and milk before estuary of the Megna at 3 a.m. of the Ist Novem- 
adding the oil, and chum until the whole solidifies ber, in which 215,000 persons perished, was 
and forms a batter. In using it, dilate the butter described by Mr. J. Elliot, 
with from 12 to 16 times its weight of water, INVOCATION. The eastern Christians com- 
and then apply immediately. If allowed to stand, mence their writings with the words, * In the 
the butter separates and rises to the surface. — name of the Father, the Son, and of the Holy 
Bengal As. Soc. Joum,, 1^0. xxxi.p. 426; Bennett; Ghost;* the Jews, *ln the name of the Great 
Bwkland's Curiosities of Natural History., 16b7 ; God;’ the Arabs, *In the name of God,, the 
English Cyclopedia ; Figuier^ Insect Life ; Hooker ^ Compassionate, the Merciful.* The Muhamm^ans 
Himalayan Journal; Mr. Hope in Madras Lit. Soc. in India, in all letters or memoranda, place the 
Joum.y 1840 ; Kirby and Spence ; Huxley^ Intro* Alif letter, for Allah, God, at the top of the 
duction to the Classification of Animals ; (IShaugh- first page of their writings. Hindus invoke 
nessy^ Mat. Med,; Royle^ Mat. Med.; Boyle on the deity Ganesh under the title of Sri. The 
the Productive Resources of India; Tennent's Persian magi used to begin vrith *In the name 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon., pp. of the Most Merciful, Just God.' — Lane^s Koran, 
442-446; Tennent's Ceylon; Thompson on Insects p. 86. 

destructive to Woods and Forests ; Wallace^ Trop* IODINE — lode, Fb., lod, Ger., from 
teal Nature; Crawfurd^s Dictionary; Ceylon Oh* violet, the colour of its rapour — ^was obtained by 
sifoer, M. Courtois in 1812 in the residual liquor of the 

INSESSORES, an order of birds, known also process for obtaining soda from kelp. It is found 
as the Perchers, very numerous in India. They in sea and several mineral waters, and in sponge, 
form the great bulk of the feathered creation, corals, some molluscous animals, and amongst the 
nearly three-fourths of all known birds belonging seaweeds in Fucus vesiculosus, Xtnn,, F. n^osus, 
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and oihers. The leaf of a seaweed (a 
sneeies of Laminaria, Dr. Falcomr) employed in 
the Himalaya is called goitrc^leaf, gulur-ka-patta. 
In S. America, the stems of a seaweed arc sold 
bv the name of goitre-sticks, because they are 
chewed by the inhabitants whereyer goitre is 
preralent. Iodine could be procured by burning 
large quantities of seaweed, or of the conferva 
of the salt-water lake near Calcutta ; but the pro- 
cess is only economical where the weeds yield 
enough of impure c^arbonate of soda to cover the 
general expense of this operation. — Beiuj. Phar, 
IONIA. This name occurs in> ancient Sanskrit 
writings, and is supposed to refer to the Bactriau 
Greeks. See Javan ; Kabul; Veda. 
lONIDIUM SUFFKUTICOSUM. W, and A. 

Viola snffruticosa, RoxLf Linn, 

Nunbora, , . . Brno. Ncla kobbari, . . Tm.. 

Kuttun puruss, , DufC. PuruHha rivtnatn, . ,, 

Urela tamara, Mal., Tam. Surya kanti chetiu, ,, 
Charati, . . . Sansk. 

A rugged and somewhat prickly reclining herb, 
having a small crimson flower. It is common 
over tb(3 Peninsula of India, and is used as a 
demulcent. 

IPECACUANHA. 

AmcrikaniKchc brcch* Cipo-do-camarai, . Port. 

wur/cl, . . . Gib. Rai* dc Oro, , . Sr. 

Ipecoacanna, . . It. 

Cephaclis ipecacuanha, a herb indigenous in 
the shady forests of E. Brazil, southwards to San 
Paulo. The root (rhizome) affords the valuable 
emetic medicine. 

IPOMG'^A, a genus of plants of the natural 
family Convolvulacese. The species and varieties 
in India are about fifty, pretty creepers flowering 
in the morning. In China, many beautiful species 
are cultivated. Dr. Honigberger received the 
seeds of 1. dsayspermn from Hindustan as an 
antidote to hydrophobia. It is called Kut’te-ki- 
binj, t.r. the seeds for dogs. In October^ as 
soon as the rains close, I. pileata, a pretty bttle 
twining species, is seen blushing through every 
hedge and bush in Tenasserim. It is peculiar for 
its concave bonnet-shaped involucre, in the midst 
of which half-a-dozen tiny blossoms bide their 
rosy lips, I. reniformis, Perretay-keeray, Tam.. 
is a pereiSnial creeper with yellow flowers; the 
leaves used as greens mixed with tamarind ; 
common during the cold months. I. sepisria, 
Thalee - keeray, Tam., is a climbing perennial 
plant with rose-colour^ flowers, found in hedges ; 
the leaves are eaten mixed with others as greens. 
L sessUiflora, Rotk,^ Bhanwar, Hind., occurs 
sparingly in the Panjab plains, up to the western 
frontier. It is eaten iu India In famines. 1. 
triloba grows both wild and planted in Japan. 
The roots are either white or black; the latter 
are used as laxatives. — Honigberger^ p. 291 ; 
Maaon; Jaffrey; Stewart; Thunb, Tr. iii. p. 63. 
IPOMCKA PES-CAPRiE. Sweet, 

I, maritima, R, Ur, I Convolvulus pes-capns, 

I, orbicularis, Ell, 

1. camoMA, H. Ur, 

I. Brosiliensis, Mtyer, 

1. biloba, Fornk, 

Ohsgul khuri, . . Beng. 

Goat’s-foot creeper, Enq. 

Do-patie-lutn, . .Hind. 


along the coasts of India, and from Hainan to the 
Chusan Archipelago.— MiddU Kingdom. 
1P()M(KA PES-TIGUIDIS. linn. 


Tiger’g-foot ipomoea, k>’{;. 
Kunrn, .... HiN)). 


Linn. 

C. inaritimus, Uesr. 

C. bilobatus, Uoxb.y JUi, 

C. bauhiniasfoUiis, Salis^, 
Beda tige, , . . Tel. 
Balabandi tige, . ,* 

Chevulla pilli tige, „ 

the 


Porabatul, . . , IlrNO. 

Mekamu adugit, . Tel, 

In Tenaaserini, the tiger-footed ipomoea, with 
large palmated leaves, is not uncommon ; very 
common in the rains everywhere in Rajputana. 

IPOMCEA REPTANS. Pair, 

Oanthian, . . . Hind. I Vari, Nali, . . . Tam. 

Vellay-keeray, . Tam. | Tota-kura, . . . Tku 

A creeping annual with roso -coloured flowera, 
found about the borders of tanks ami moist places. 
The leaves arc used as gre ens, and in some places 
its root also appears to be eal(*u. — Jaffrvv. 

IPOMCKA TUBEllOSA, Linn,, the Malabar 
cr/'cper, a native of tropical America, is a climb- 
ing plant with a woody etein ; leaves palmated 
sevou parted. Flowers yellow and show'y, appear 
in October and November. It is in general use 
for covering old walls, trellises, ctc.~-JUdddL 

IPOMCEA TURPrlTHITM. R, Br. Turbeth. 

Ci*nvolvulu8 turpeihum, Linn. 
Ilud-ul-Tangi, . . Arab. CliitH-ban»,i of . . Panj. 

Teori, Dud kalmi, Bknq. Trivtvrta, . , '^'anmk. 

Nftg-pntta, Turbad, Hind. Trasta-WAUi, . Sihoh. 

Tarwai, Tirwi, . . ,, Shovadi, .... Tam. 

Nasut, Niswut, . ,, Tegada TfL. 

A native of all the E. Indies, Archipelago, 

Australia, Polynesia, Tinian, etc. Its root is 
perennial, and has long been employed in India as 
a purgative, rubbing up n slip of the bark with 
water or milk on a stone, and swallowing the 
emulsion thus formed. A strip 6 mchc;i. in length 
from a root ns thick ar the little finger, is deemed 
a sufficient dose. The action of the medicine is 
extremely uncertain. It is considered beneficial 
in diseases of the mucous membrane, in leprosy, 
and paralysis. It contains a purgative resin 
resemoling that of jalap. — O^Sh. ; Stew. ; Powell, 

IRAK, a geographical term for part of Persia 
and part of Arabia, the Irak-i-Ainini and Irak- 
i - Arabu The Euphrates and the Tigris have 
a generally parallel course. At Baghdad they 
approach most closely before uniting, not far 
above the outlet in the Persian Gulf, giving 
the included laud the shape of an hour-glass. 
This included land is the Mesopotamia of the 
ancients; the northern half being now known 
to the Arabs as A1 Jazirah or the island, and the 
southern as Irak Arabi, to distinguish it from the 
neighbouring Persian territory, the Irak Ajami, 
the ancient Media. 

IRAN, a region to the south - east of the 
Caspian Sea, which extends for 1280 miles from 
Sumeisat on the Upper Euphrates eastward to 
Tazila on the Indus, and nearly 900 miles in 
breadth from the shores of Gedrosia, in lat. 25® 
N., to the banks of the Oxus near Samaicand, in 
lat. 40° N. The latter river and the Caspian Sea 
form the northern limit of this great division ; 
the Persian Gulf is on the southern, whilst the 
rivers Indus and Euphrates constitute the eastern 
and western extremities. In this wide expanse of 
territory, stretching, with various elevation, at 
least 25® from north to south, such extremes may 
be looked for as will bear out the remarkable 
description of the youn^r Cyrus. *In tlic 
dominions of my father,* said the prince, ‘ people 


'J'his is a useful sand- binding plant on uiu i — ;-v 

shores of the sutith and east of Asia, and has the pen^ with 

widest range, trailing over the sandy beaches t am rtiffocated with heat at the other (Xenophons 
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Anabasis, Book i. pp. 67, 68, Ed. Hutch, 1735). 
Thus the northern and central portiona of the 
plateau of Iran and Arabia, as well as a great part 
of Asia Minor, enjoy a temperate climate, whilst 
an intense cold occurs in the northern x^irts of 
Afghanistan, in nearly the whole of Kurdistan, 
and on the elevated mountain ranges and high 
▼alleys on both sides of Ararat. Yet, notwith- 
standing this difference of climate, throughout 
the whole a great similarity prevails in the vege- 
table and animal worlds. The surface of Iran 
may, in a general way, be described as consisting 
of a wide-spreading plateau, flanked by moun- 
tainous countries on the east and west, and 
bounded to the north and south by two mountain 
chains, outside of which arc two extensive plains 
on a much lower level. Of these, Turkomania, 
with the continuous plain westward of it, between 
the Caspian Sea and the Elburz mountains, form 
that which is on the northern extremity ; Arabian 
Irak and Khuzistan, with the rest of the level 
tract outside the Zagros, form the plain at the 
southern extremity. In tlie space intervening 
between the great mountain chains, the surface in 
most places is largely impregnated with salt and 
saltpetre, which prevail to some extent on the 
plains of Ears and the conterminous provinces 
of Irak and Kirman. Between Abushahr and 
Dalaki, crystallized sulphate of lime is found ; and 
a little westward, in Khuzistan, an abundant 
supply of sulphur; while rock-salt, alum, anti- 
mony, and orpiment, as well as mineral waters, 
are found in abundance in different states, also 
petroleum and naphtha. Iron is met with in Masan • 
daran, Khorasan, and Bactria, and, with copper 
and lead ores, more abundantly in the pashaliks of 
Diyar-Bekr and Sivos, with the addition of gold, 
silver, and precious stones. Copper and other 
ores abound in Kurdistan, the Julamerik, and 
other mountain districts. In the Dumbu Tagh 
mountains, the granite abounds with topaz, beryl, 
schorl, and disseminated gold. Exteosive salt 
lakes and streams, impregnated with the some 
substance, occur. Amongst the former may 
be mentioned the Caspian Sea, the picturesque 
Urumiyab, and Van Zerrah or Durrah in Seistan, 
Bakhtegan in Fare, and others; the fresh-water 
lakes are only met with in the tracts below 
Babylon, and again between the Elburz range on 
the shores of the Caspian. 

The language of modem Iran is laden with 
Ara^ and Turkish words ; but in the £. the 
language is much like that m which Ferdusi wrote 
his poem, free from words of Arabic origin. 

Tnere are four distinct kinds of hones in Iran : 
Ist, the original Turkoman breed, a largo, power- 
ful, enduring animal ; the yaboo, or common 
carrying hack, which is stouter and rather larger 
than tlie galloway; then the smaller Arabian 
bro^ (first introduced by Nadir Shah) ; and lastly, 
a fourth, between the Arabian and the Turkoman 
horse, the badpai ^ind-footed), which, being the 
most prised by the Fenians, is almost always among 
the Itorses of a great iDan*B retinue. Mules, though 
•mail, arc much used for caravans. This animal 
^Idom goes less than SO miles in a day, though 
eanying a load of about 3 cwt, and passing over 
such kotals or passes as would appal even a 
Spanish muleteer. Perhaps one-third of the in- 
habitants of Iran are nomadic, ond tliis section,. 
hy its habits as well as mode of life, constiteitcs a 


race raeparato from the other or fixed portion, 
.which consists of Persians, Kurds, Armenians, 
Arabs, Jews, and Panccs. 

IRANIAN RAGES, called also Indo-Atlantics, 
also Caucasians, havo always btK^n known for 
their refinement and high civilisation, from which 
Europe borrowed through the Byzantine and 
Greek culture, and the Persians have long and 
faithfully retained the features of its national 
characteristics. Though overrun by the Semitic 
and Turanian races, the Iranian has borrowed 
little or nothing from them, but has exerted 
over them a powerful infiucncc. According to 
Khanikoff, Sur PEtbnographio do la Perse, the 
Iranian race of Persia came from theE. of modern 
Persia, about Segestan and Khorasan, and moved 
to the VV., in pro-historic nges, and though altered 
by the attacks of the Turko- Tartar tribes from 
the north, or, where in contact, on the W. and S., 
with Turanian and Semitic elements, the Mede is 
everywhere recognisable as tlie same as described 
by Herodotus and later Greek writers. Tho 
arrow-hcorlcd writing at PerBopolis enumerates 
the Iranian people of that day. 

The form of the Iranian is spare but elegant, 
even noble, but there have always been differcncosi 
between the £. and \V. Iranians. 

The E. Iranians are — (a) the Segesiani or Khafi, 
(5) Char Aimak, (t) Tajak and Sart; each of 
which counts many subdivisions. 

The principal number of the Segestan ix^ople 
occupy Khaf and itb neighbourhood, Ruy, Tebbes, 
and Birjan. 

The people of Khorasan are greatly intermixed 
with Turko-Tartar elements. 

The Char Aimak consists of four peoples, the 
Taimuri, Taimuni, Firoz Kohi, and Jainshidi, all 
of them of Iranian origin, and all speaking Persian. 
Tho Aimak, who graze their flocks in the Paro- 
pamisuB, are brave and relentless, and Afghans, 
when travelling, whether proceeding from Baikh, 
Kabul, Kandahar, or Herat, never enter into the 
mountain districts of these intrepid noinade tribes. 
Each member of the Char Aimak knows no greater 
enemy than tiic Afghan, and all attempts to form 
Afghan colonics amongst them have failed. 

The Taimuri dwell at Gorian and Kiih'sun, on 
the western boundary of Herat, and in the villogc'd 
and towns situated E. of Iran, from Tnrbat Shaikh 
Jam as far as Khaf. About a thousand of their 
families dwell near Herat. 

The Taimuni dwell in the Jolgha-i- Herat, from 
Kerrukh to Sabzwar, tho few who have extended 
to Farrah being styled by tho Afghans Parsivan. 
The Taimuni are of a wild, warlike nature, though 
agricultural. 

The Firoz Kohi^ a small number of pecmlo, about 
8000, dwell on tho steep hill N.E. of Kala-i-No, 
and from their inaccessible position afflict their 
whole neighbourhood with their robbing and 
plundering. Kala-i-No, on the summit of the 
mountain, and the fortified places of Darzd.Gutch 
and Cbaksaran, are considered similar to the 
nests of the Bakhtiari and Luri in the environs 
of Isfahan. They have a rosomblaneo to tlio 
Hazara, but their forehead, chin, complexion, 
and figure are less Turanian. They are decidedly 
Iranian. They take their name, the Firoz Kohi, 
after tho city of that name, about ^ miles from 
Teheran. Timur settled them by force in Masaii- 
daraii, but they soon returned to their own 
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country. They have a few cattle, and they sow 
a little, and plunder the caravans travelling on 
the Maimani road, or make inroads on the scattered 
tents of the Jamshidi. 

Jatushidi are the only tribe of E. Iranians 
who are exclusively nomades. They derive their 
descent from Jamshid, and moved out of Segestan 
to the shores of the Murghab, which they have 
occupied from pre- historic tiroes. They live in the 
neiffbbourhooo of the Salor and Sarik Turkoman, 
and they use the round conical tent of the Tartars, 
surrounding it with felt and a reed matting ; and 
their clothing and food are Turkoman, as also is 
their occupation, for they are great man-stealers. 
They excel the other Aimak as horsemen, and for 
a chapao, band themselves with men of Herat or 
with the tribes of Turkomans. It was this cause 
that led Allah Kuli Khan to transport them from 
Khiva to the banks of the Oxus, after he had 
conquered them with the allied Sarik Turkoman. 
After a residence of 12 years, they fled, and re- 
turned to the town of Murghab. The Jamshidi 
are polite in word and manner. They still retain 
parts of the Zoroastrian faith, reverence fire, and 
pitch their tent door to the east. 

The Tajak is Iranian. He is met with in largest 
number in the khanate of Bokhara and in Badakh- 
shan, but many have settled in the towns of Kho- 
kaud, Khiva, Chinese Tartary, and Afghanistan. 
The T^ajak is of a good middle height, has a brood, 
powerful frame of bones, and especially wide 
shoulder bones ; but they diverge from the Iranian ; 
they have the Turanian wider forehead, thick 
cheeks, thick nose, and large mouth*. The Tajak 
originally came from the sources of the Oxus in 
the steppe of 4 Pamir. The term is from Taj, a 
crown, the fire-worshipper’s head-dress. But the 
Tajak does not so style himself, and regards the 
term as derogatory. The Tajak is covetous, un- 
warlike, and given to agriculture and t^e ; fond 
of literary pursuits, and polished ; and it is owing 
to their prcpondorance in Bokhara that that city 
was raised to the position of the headquarters 
of Central Asiatic civilisation, for there, from 
pre - Islamic times, they had continued their 
previous exertions in mental culture, and, notwith- 
standing th&oppressions which they have sustained 
from a foreign power, have civilised their con- 
querors. Most of the celebrities in the field of 
religious knowledge and belles-lettres have been 
Tajaks, and at the present day the most conspicuous 
of the Mullah and Jshan are Tajaks, and the chief 
men of the Bokhara and Khiva court are Tajak, 
or, as the Turks style the race, Sort. Vambery 
considers the Tajak and Sart identical, but he 
recognises that in their physiognomic peculiarities, 
the ^rt differs greatly from the Tajak, ^ing 
more slender, wi 5 i a larger face, and a higher 
forehead; but these changes he attributes to 
frequent intermarriages between Sart men and 
PersiaQ slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepherd, the 
priest, and the laymen, youth and old age, equally 
affect poetry and reciting of tales. The literature 
of the Muhammadans or settled nations brought 
from the S. u filled with exotic metaphor and 
illustration. In the three khanates, the Mullahs 
and lahans bare written much on religious sub* 
jects, but its mystical sUnsions are b^nd the 
resdi of the people. The Usbak| the Turkoman, 
and Kir|^ eateam muMc as tbeir higbeat pleasure, 


and often break out in song, singing soft minor 
airs. The Uzbak poetry on religious subjects is 
exotic, derived from Persian or Arabic sources. 
The Tartar compositions are tales, and relate to 
heroic deeds, similar to the romances of Europe. 

Mr. Farrar (p. 70) gives B.c. 2000 as the period 
of the Aryans leaving their common home, but in 
this he differs greatly from Chevalier Bunsen and 
other authorities. The E. Iranian race came down 
the valley of Indus and into India, and Central 
Hindustan or Central India became the Madhya- 
desa of the ancient Aryans — the middle region or 
Aryavarta, the Arya country ; and a slokam in the 
Sanskrit work, the Amara Kosha, defines its ancient 
boundaries thus : 

* Ariavartaha punia bhumi hi, 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho ; * 
t.c. the Aryan country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya ; in this way 
indicating both the ruling race and the boundaries 
of the country held by them at the time that 
Amara Sinha wrote the Amara Kosha. 

There would seem to have been two migrations 
into India of the Aryans, viz. the Earlier Aryans, 
the ancestors of the most ancient Hindus, a 
people acute, literary, skilled in arts, but not very 
warlike, and rather aristocratic than democratic 
in their institutions. The Later Aryans, a war- 
like people, probably once Scythians, democratic 
in their institutions, and rather energetic than 
refined and literary. The Aryans of India have 
caste and marriage laws, with strict rules of 
inheritance resulting from their sacred form of 
marriage, and subject to none of the ch prices of 
Muhammadan and similar Uws. Aryan is the 
private property in land, as distinguished from the 
tribal ; the property first of the village, then of the 
family, then of the individual, and a consequence 
is the attachment of the Aryan to his native soil. 
Especially Aryan is the form of what we call 
constitutional, as opposed to patriarchal and arbi- 
trary, government. The Indian village or commune 
is a constitutional government, common to all the 
Aryans ; but there are two great classes of Indian 
Aryans, one with aristrocatic communes, and one 
with democratic, and recognising as equal all free 
citizens, to the exclusion of helots only. Among 
the non-Aryans the rule of tiie chiefs seems to be 
patriarchal and arbitrary. Propertv in the soil 
is tribal rather than individual. There is little 
local attachment to the soil.— Famhcrv'« Sketches 
of Central Asia ; Bunsen, EyypCs Place in 
Universal History ; Reverend Mr* Farrar ; Dr. 
Pritchard, in the Report of the British Association, 
See Aryan ; India. 

IRA VAN or Ilavan. Malealam. A caste whose 
occupation is the extraction of palm wine or tari 
from pcilm trees. 

IRAVATl, the same with the river Hydraotes 
or Ravi.— Res. ix. p. 53. 

lUAWADI, the principal river of Buma and 
Pegu, rises in the S. slopes of the Patkoi moun- 
taiDB,— one branch in lat. 27° 48 N., long, 97 ^ 
25 ' E., and another in the same hills a few days 
jou mey farther eastward. These two, known as 
the Myit-gyi or large river, and the Myit-nge or 
Bm. all river, reepectively, unite to form the Irawwi 
in about lat 26 ° N, The springs are reoorted to 
be fed by large enow beds and a few glBOiei^ 10 
Ml arch the river begins to rise, snd mr^umly 
in preaies its volume till its waters are forty feet 
369 2 * 
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abovo their lowest level. They rapidly subside in 
October, when the rains cease and the N.E. mon- 
soon begins. 

It runs nearly N. to 8. through Burma and 
Pegu, and discharges itself by nine different 
mouths into the Bay of Bengal, after a course 
of 1060 miles. It receives the Khyendwen, 470 
miles; 8hwely, 180 miles; and the Moo, 125 
miles ; and it dY^ains 164,000 square miles. The 
chief tributaries of the Irawadi, in British terri- 
tory, are the Ma-htuii (or Meng-dun), the Ma-dc, 
ana Thai-lai-dan from the W. ; and the Kyeni, 
Bhwotlay, and Na-weng from the E. Its tide is 
felt as far up as Ilenzada, and at Puzwondoung 
it rises 1 8 J feet at springs. The Bassoin branch 
affords a passage for the largest ships for 60 miles 
from its mouth. No river of similar magni- 
tude presents so few obstructions to navigation. 
Amongst the high mountains at its source the 
rainfall is considerable ; at its centre, the fall of 
rain is comparatively small, but much rain falls 
at' its delta. From the entrance of the Nam Yang 
downwards, the valley of the Nam Kcng is generally ] 
very flat, and of some considerable width, and 
numerous marshy tracts appear on either side of the 
river. The average length of the Nam Kang, from 
the mouth of the Nam Yang down to its junction 
\vith the Irawadi at Katikyo Nainmo, including 
the numerous curves, amounts to 52 miles. From 
the entrance of the Nam Kcng to Amarapura, 
the river has a real length of 269 miles ; from 
Amarapura to the head of the delta at Sakkemun, 
370 miles. The delta forms a triangle, nearly 
equilateral, with sides of 160 miles, the enclosed 
area consequently amounting to 9742 square miles. 
Towards Pegu and Si tan the Irawadi widens 
considerably, in consequence of the accession 
of the Pan -Ian river, and its limits become less 
sharply defined. The valley of Hukum ks stated 
to be 1000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
central branch of the Irawadi, at Manchi, in lat. 
27® 20' N., where it was visited by Wilcox, has an 
elevation of 1800 feet, and runs over a pebbly bed* 
Its elevation at Bhamo, in lat. 24®, is estimated by 
the same authority to be about 500 feet. The 
valley of Manipur is drained by the most westerly 
tributary of the Irawadi, and it is separated from 
Cachar by a mountain range, which is 0000 or 
8000 feet high, and is pine-clad towfurds the 
summit The valley of Hukum or Hookoom was 
visited by Griffith ; it is more open, but is sur- 
rounded on the N. and E. by mountains elevated 
6000 and 6000 feet, and is traversed by numerous 
ranges of low hills. Griffith's own acco^mt of 
the Irawadi above Bhamo is, that it keeps up 
its magnificent character, as far as be went, to the 
mouth of the Mogoung river, where it is 900 to 
1000 yards across, and he describes the appe^afance 
of its vast sheet of water as really grand. At 
the beginning of the first defile, about five rmiles 
above Bbamo, the river is about 1000 >'ard8 
across, and its course is defined by low-wo<oded 
hills which run close to its banks. About two 
miles farther on, the channel narrows to 600 
yards, and the bills become even closer and b ane 
more abrujptly over the stream than before, and 
about another mile beyond, a hiffher range of halls 
from the S.W. comes in l^bind Reformer ovie, 
and both terminate on the bank as two headlamda. 
Upon the right bank of tbe Irawadi, the monm« 
terns opporite Than Ynn Yove, in lat 24"* 86^ If., 


long. 96° 3 1^' E., have an average height of from 
6000 to 7000 feet. One of the highest, the sum- 
mit of which is visible from the valley, reaches 
apparently 8000 feet. Westward of Let-pan Ziii 
Yova, at a little distance from the right bank, 
lat. 24® 27' 2" N., long. 95® 66' 15" E., the summits 
of the mountains attain a height of 2000 feet. 
Heights of 800 and even 1000 feet arc also 
numerous on j;hc right bank of the river, only 20 
to 23 miles N. of Shue-mut-thophya, lat. 23® 4' 
N., long. 96® 16' E. 

The character of the whole river district, 
including the elevations not above from 3000 to 
4000 feet, presents a thoroughly tropical appear- 
ance. The declivities of the hills, ns well as the 
valley of the river, are covered with the wildest 
and most diversifi^ vegetation, in the shape of 
dense tree and grass jungles. 

The boro in this river is occasionally severe, 
but in the neighbouring Sitang river its fury is 
great, and occasions much loss of life. Burroans 
name thirty feet as the height to which it occa- 
sionally rises, and this may perhaps be the case in 
the bends of the river, where the rush has attained 
its full speed, before being deflected to the next 
bond. Even in the Hoogly, near the bend at 
Chandpal Ghat, the pointed curling wave may be 
seen several feet high. In the Irawadi and Mekong 
basins, there are remnants of tribes strongly dis- 
tinguished from the predominant races, and tend- 
ing, with the evidence of language, to show that 
the ethnic histo/jr of Ultra-India is very ancient, 
and has und^gonc repeated revolutions. 

Its delta extends for 130 railed from Porian 
point to Rangoon river. Through its delta run 
nine principal branches, the names of which are, 
the Basseiii or Negrais, the Thek-ngay-thoung, the 
Kyun-tun, the Pcah-ma-lau, the Irawadi, the 
Dallah, the Pyapun, the China Buckcer or Tdoo, 
and tbe Rangoon rivers. Their mouths are fronted 
by extensive shoals, formed from the detritus 
brought down by the rivers. The amount of 
water which the Irawadi pours into the sea is 
about two-thirds that of the Ganges. 

In the delta there is a maritime vegetation of 
mangroves, Sonneratia, Heritiera, Excoecaria, and 
other saline plants, just as in similair salt-marshes 
along the coast of the tropics. Irawadi is derived 
from Airavati, the elephant of Indra. — Schlagent- 
weity General Hypsometry of /acfta, ii. p. 101 ; 
Oldham in YnWs Embassy ; Hooker and Thomson's 
Flora Indica, 

IRAWARA, in Mysore, the total produce, before 
division under the ' batai ' tenure. 

IRDHI, amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, a 
state embracing ten supematural ^wers.— //ardy. 

IRIACEiE, the Indaoete of Lindley, the iris 
tribe of plants. They are chiefly herbs, and are 
more remarkable for their beautiful fugitive 
flowers than for their utility. This order, how- 
ever, contains the saffron (Crocus sativus) and 
the iris, more than one species of which affords 
the orris root of commerce. 1. Flotentina, Xt*aa*, 
grows around the Mediterranean Sea, and is one 
species furnishing the orris root of commerce. 
Many species are grown in Indian gardens. The 
rhisomes of the Iveh-laa of Hunan in China, and 
of other species, are eaten or added to the infused 
toa-leaves to flavour it.— Jfex6. See Iria. 

IRIARTEA. a genus of palms peculiar to the 
forests of S. Anierioa, and might be introduoed 
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into India wth ndvMt^o. I. Exorriiiza, Mart, i falling down, run out by a hole at. the bottom 
the r^mba or Paeciuba of Brazil, produces into moulds, and form pig or cast iron. This is 
an eciiole fruit. Iriartea seticrera. Mart, ia fab- still immire. from 


. _ I® fruit. Iriartea setiger^ is fab- atill impure, from the presence of charcoal, sulpburf 

neateu blow-pipes. I. Auticola, j?p,, is the and portions of silicon and aluminum. It is again 
wax-palm of the Andes and Brazil. Its former twice fused in the refining and puddling furnaces, 
name was Ceroxylon. bee Pa^ms. and exposed to the influence of a current of air 

IRIS PLORENTINA. Limu Florentine iris. ^ temperature, when the whole of the 


Arab., Hbb. 
. . Bras. 


Peh-chi, . 
Orria root. 


8oMn, . . Arab., Hbb. I Peh-chi, .... Chin, charcoal and siilphur are burnt out, and the other 
Shot! of . . , . Bbas. I Orri* root, . . . Kno, impurities form a slag at the suHace. The metal 
A native of Italy and Asia Minor, furnishes the taken out, beaten or pressed, and then drawn 
orris root of European shops. It is a favourite in- which form the malleable or wrought 

gredient in hair and tooth powder. ExceUent orris of commerce. 

root is procurable in the razars under the name has long been known in India. From a 


root is procurable in the oazars under the name has long been known in India. From a 

of Bekh-banafsha or violet root, but Royle under passage in Kalidasa's drama of the Hero and the 
this head very confldently refers the putchuk of Nympli (p. 218), it is clear that the art of welding 
commerce to this article. A species of iris is known to the early Hindus. 
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cultivated in India, and its roots are used in the 
same manner as those of the Florentine kind. A 
broadish-leaved species occurs at various places 
throughout the Pan jab Himalaya from 2500 to 
9600 feet Mr. Powell says the Iris Plorentina 
is entirely distinct from the Kashmir variety, 
which luxuriates over every grave, and blooms 
on many a house-top in the far-famed valley, a 
custom resembling that of the ancient Greeks, who 
venerated the iris as the messenger between 
God and man. — Powell ; Winter ; 0*Sh. ; Stewart, 


You tell me, gentle Nymph, your fair friend pinea 
With amorous passion. But you do not see 
The ardour that oonsumos this heart for her. 

Alike our glowing flame. Then quickly aid 
Our union to oement, as close combines 
Iron with iron, when each fiery bar 
With equal radiance glows.* 

The iron^melters of India are low caste, and 
humble, poor people. Thev have small clay fur- 
naces, with charcoal for fuel, and the blast is 
caused by foot or hand bellows of sheep or goat 
skins, or even of leaves. The smelting process 


IRISH MOSS, or Carrageen moss, is the i®®*® 6 to 10 hours, but at 3 or 4 separate 


ChondrttR crispuB, Lngh., and C. mammilloBUB, charges, at the end of which time from 10 to 20 
Oreo., of the W. of Ireland. It ia used for cattle- weight of iron ia produced, 
feeding and for dietetic purpoa^ Iron-orea abound in almost every district of 

IRON. W. of Armenia, on the borders of the ?“dia, and the prevailing ore is the oxydulous 
Caspian Sea, we find the ancient rusme of Albania, iron, often magnetic, andwith polarity ; but specu- 
The Armenians call the Albanians Aghovan, and 1"’ iron-ore, bmmatite, clay iron-ore, and snlphuret 
as gh in Armenian stands for r or 1, it has been of iron also occur abundantly. Many of the ores 
conjectured by Boie that in Aghovan also the denoted for their singular purity, especially the 
name of Arya 18 contwned. This seems doubtfnl. magnetic oxides. Some are distinctly titaniferous, 


name of Arya is contained. This seems doubtful. , - . , . , . ^ . 

But in the valleys of the Caucasus we meet with ^ this respect similar to the Taranaki iron- 

an Aryan race speaking an Aryan language, the ®®-“d Ze^and. But the bulk of the ores of 

Oa of Osaethl, and they call themselves Iron.— Beypur, Salem, Palamcottah,Penatur,PiiducottBh, 
Muller's Lectures, p. 230. See Elburz: Hindu. ”ch magnetic oxides, and when freed from 

IRON earthy matter, and ready for the blast furnace. 

tr. of the Alehemirts. Ferrum Lav. ‘^iput 72 per cent, of ^n. They are found 

sdeed, . . . Arab. Basi, Besi, . . Malay. ^ mountam masses, and are obtained by quarrying 

lan, .... Bubm. Ahan, .... Pkrb. with a crowbar. They are quite free from sulphur, 

eh, Tec, . . . Chin. Zelaso, . • . . . Fol. arsenic, and phosphorus, and upon a large average 

n», . . ... Dan., Sw. Aos nanah, . . Pusht. j^^ve been found to yield 68 per cent, of metal in 
»r, Jker, . . . Dot. * ' * « the blast furnace. The Punpara and Honore ores 

Mti, [ , . . \ Orb! YaSda,^^’ . .* SiNOH. for the production of steel by the 

i, . . . . , Gothic! Hierro,’. 1 . . . Sf. Bessemer process. 

ieros, Or. Irmbu, Tam. The plan adopted for the production of Indian 

•ha, ... . Knd. Inumu, . . . • Trl. oast-steel at the Beypur woAs, by the Bessemer 

rro, . . . IT.,P 0 R. Deymir, Timur, Turk, process, was similar to that pursued in Sweden, 

Iron when found native is supposed to be but differed essentii^y from the Sheffield method. 
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Hedeed, 
Than, . 
Ticb, Tec, . 
Jem, . . . 
Yser, Jiaer, 
Par, . . 
Bison, . 
Ais, . . 
Sideros, . 
Loha, 

Ferro, . 


. Arab. 
. Bubm. 
. Chin. 
Dan., Sw. 
. . Dot. 
. . Fr. 
. . Grr. 
. Gothic. 
. . Gr. 

Hind. 
It., Por. 


Ferrum, . . 
Basi, Besi, 
Ahan, . . . 
Zelaso, . • . 
Aos'panah, . 
Scheleso, . . 

» 

Yakada, . . 
Hierro, . . . 
Irmbu, . . . 
Inumu, . . 
Deymir, Timur, 


Hindu. 


. liAT. 

Malay. 

PRRB. 

. Pol. 
Pusht. 
. Bub. 
Sansk. 
Singh. 
. Sf. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 
Turk. 


generally of meteoric origin, but extensively in 
oombination with oxygen or sulphur, as a salt 
of various acids, as carbonate, sulphate, etc., 
mixed with earths or other metals. 

The iron of commerce is extracted from iron 
ores. Some of the oxides, as magnetic and spe- 


At Sheffield and elsewhere in Great Britain, where 
the process was in operation, pig-iron was melted 
in a reverberatory furnace, and run thence into the 
converter or Bessemer vessel, which was mounted 
on axles. But in Sweden, and at the Beypur 
works in Madras, the crude metal was run direct 
from the blast furnace into an ordinary founder's 


Cttlar iron-CMre, are heated oz^ with charcoal, as from the blast furnace into an ordinary lounder s 
in Sweden, Russia, and the Indies, when the ladle, msed to a sufficient height by meims of a 
carbon combining with the oxygen the iron is set travelling crane, and then poured into the con- 
free and melted. The carbonate, iron pyrites,* verter, which is a fixed vessel, lined with a mtfturo 
clay iron-ore, red and brown hematites, and of native fireclay and sand and pulverized Mgiisii 
apathose iron, are first roasted, and then exposed firebrioL Steam was raised ^ about 60 iba in 
to a fierce heat in contact with oharooal, coke, or the bofiers, giving a pr«ure of blast of about 
ainall coal, atKi a flnx, either lime or clay, accord* or 7 lbs. per square mch, the air was dnven 
inff as the ore is aiffiUaoeous or ealoareous. These into the converter through 11 tuyeres of f inob 
auMen bmmr^riiod, and foim » slsg diameter, pbaed horiamtelly^at the bottom of tJio 
at the suifikoey while the heavy paitides of iron, vesadT* No manganese or other metal was added 
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to temper the steel, the quality of the metal rc* i 
qnired being regulated by the pressure of blast and | 
the time of blowing. As soon as the metal was ! 
sufficiently decarbonized, the yessel was tapped, 
and the fluid steel run into a ladle provided 
with an outlet in the bottom. This ladle was 
swung round over the cast-iron ingot moulds, the 
fireclay plug withdrawn, and the steel allowed 
to flow in a clear stream into the moulds beneath. 
These ineots were then cogged down under a 
Nasmyth hammer, and drawn into finished steel 
bars of various sizes. 

The iron-ore of the Salem districts of the 
Madras Presidency is a rich magnetic oxide, 
very heavy and massive. The yield averages 60 
per cent, of metallic iron. Muen of the ore being 
a pure black magnetic oxide, would doubtless 
yield 73 per cent. The ore is, however, often 
mixed with quartz, which is a veiy refracto^ 
material in the blast furnace. Limestone, and in 
some places shell- lime, is employed as a flux; 
and the charcoal of some kind of acacia is the 
fuel. It occurs there in immense beds 50 to 100 
feet thick, and its outcrop can be traced for miles. 
On one hill six miles from Salem are five bands of 
magnetic iron-ore from 20 to 50 feet thick. 

Magnetic iron-ore of fine quality occurs in 
Coimbatore, Cuddapah, and Vellore ; magnetic 
hmmatites and magnetic iron-sand also in Cud- 
dapah, in the North Arcot district, in the 
Vellore taluk, at the villages of Pankam, Pulle- 
putt, Anchenamput, yannanthangal,yennembutt, 

' Catharercoopum, Vanierabaddy, Satghar, and 
Htrevelliputur; and magnetic iron -ores occur in the 
Bellary, Maaulipatam, and Mysore districts. Man- 
ganese was detected in the iron-ores of Hyderabad, 
Kumool, Bellary, the Baba-Booden hills, Mysore, 
and Vizianagram. Ores of Hyderabad are mag- 
netic. In the Salem district two varieties of iron 
are obtained, one remarkable for its softness and 
malleability, the other for its steel-like hardness, 
which adapts it for the formation of edge-tools, 
cold chisels, etc. The following names are given 
to this metal in process of adaptation to its finished 
manufacture :*-%ultie8 or blooms of iron, Palms 
or bars of iron, Vuttoms or pieces of cast-steel as 
it comes from the clay crucibles, Collies or bars 
drawn out from the day orudbles, iron beads 
which ooze out from the blooms in the blast 
furnace. Bloom iron from Palghat is readily 
malleable, and famishes a hard steel-like iron. It 
is necessary to subject the bloom to a second 
fusion and much hammering before they can 
bring it to the state of the soft malleable iron in 
whiw it is met with as an artide of commerce. 

The iron-ores of Coimbatore are of very fine 
quality, particularly rich in the metal, and highly 

Sr. Heyne, deaeribing the manufacture of iron 
in the Kaniatic to the aouth of the Pennar river, 
says, when first smelted, it is eztremdy brittle, 
remiiring aeveral operationa to bring It into a 
malleable state. There are two varieties of ore 
used in the district in which be observed the 
prooeasea The one, an iron-sand, collected in 
the beds of riveis, oonaiats of the protoxide, 
miied with much iA the peroxide; the other, a 
ted achiat, is almost entirely composed of 
oxide, but in the centre of the mass it affects the 
let 

le woods used in Sontham India for making 


charcoal for the iron works at Beypnr were the 
vella - marda, karra - marda, Indian - gooseberry, 
Poohum, nux vomica, and cassia. 

Iron -glance of the hills of Cupputral, in the 
Ceded Districts y furnishes an excellent malleable 
iron. Specular iron-ore occurs in the Sandur 
hills, about 30 miles W. from Bellary. 

The Bellary district yields a variety of iron- 
ores, sonic of them very rich in the metal, and 
several of them are associated with manganese. 
The prevailing ores of iron of this district are the 
black and grey ores alternating with sandstone, 
livcr-colourcd ore (which has lieen repeatedly 
sent to Madras as copper-ore), and red iaspery 
clay iron-stones. They arc also associated in the 
same district, and in the vicinity of Kurnool and 
Ghooty, with magnesian limestone, grits, con- 
glomerates, aluminous shale, fireclay, and black 
dolomite. 

Tho principal ores of the Cuddapah district arc 
red, brown, and purple in colour, which yield 
iron of excellent rpiality and very malleable. 
Some of the magnetic iron -ores of the same 
district are particularly rich in iron, and a few of 
them contain traces of manganese. Of those from 
Chemur and Pulevendalah, the latter is naagnctic, 
although earthy and dull red in the fracture, and 
bright red in the streak. The steel -grey and 
granular iron -ores of Cbitwnil, Carohlapur, and 
Gurumcondah are all rich in the metal, and more 
or less magnetic. The yellow ochre and rusty 
ores of the Muddenpully taluk are said to yicM 
good malleable iron. Tljc steel-grey iron-sand 
Comarolo and Yandapully in the Doopaud taluk 
are highly magnetic, and contain a little man- 
ganese. The micaceous iron-ore and iron-glance 
of the Doopaud taluk are also rich in the metal 

Gunnygull bill ridge, south of Kurnool, is seamed 
with great veins of very pure specular iron-ore. 
A great cone-liko mass of almost pure specular 
iron-ore rises out of the Imse of the northern 
slopes. Then S.E. of Kamulkota there is a ridgi.^ 
a ‘perfect mine of iron but the great local draw- 
back is the scarcity of fuel, of which only a small 
supply is obtainable from the low and thin jungle 
in the hilly regions to the southwards. Smelt- 
ing is carried on at Kamulkota. The ^ore which is 
brought from an adjacent hill is massive, roughly 
granular, coarsely crystallized, and very brilliant. 
Usually tho iron-ore is smelted once in a month, 
during 24 hours. The furnace is charged seven 
times during this day and night; when seven 
lumps of smelted metal are obtained. The furnace 
is charged first (a fire being at the bottom) with 
powdered charcoal. Two large baskets (six or 
seven large Madras measures) of charcoal are 
thrown on the fire; then a small basket of 
pounded ore (74 seers) and six small baskets of 
charcoal, that is, about a handful of iron and a hand- 
ful of charcoal alternately, at about an interval 
of a minute. Nothing else is put in the furnace. 
The bellows are kept at work for about two or three 
hours. Then the soft mass of metal is raked out, 
beaten for a short time with heavy hammers until 
it assumes the rounded wedge-shaped form usually 
given to the lump of iron at native furnaces, a 
deep out being made in the mass. This lump of 
meUJ is about three-auartevs of the weight of 
pounded ore placed in the furnace, and it is worth 
.three rupees. Afterwards It is reduced to bars of 
workable iron, by being heated four tfanes in the 
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forge, and beaten between each heating. The 
furnace is a small dome-shaped edifice, almost 
exactly like the furnaces of the Salem district, 
both in shape and size. 

Numerous iron villages and hamlets are found 
along the western flanks of the Nullamallaysy and 
several of these furnaces are always at work, the 
metal being in' demand for ploughshares and 
other agricultural implements, though not for 
tires of wheels, for which it is found unsuitable. 
Besides Nerjee stone, the district abounds in 
serpentine. 

Iron-ore, hard and compact, of a light bluish 
colour, and of excellent quality, occurs in great 
abundance at Timmcricottah; brown iron-ore near 
the Guticondali ; iron-ore in crystals and par- 
allelipods on the surface of rising ground about 
three miles from Gurjal. 

From the neighbourhood of Bomalapur, six or 
eight miles north of Dorenal in the Guntur dis- 
trict, and all the way to Gompedala near Doopaud 
for seven or eight miles, the ground is nearer all 
iron -sand. It is washed and smelted at Ratna- 
poliara near Dorenal. 

The most prevalent iron- ores of the Hyderabad 
territories seem to be the rusty brown, red, and 
yellow ochres; iron or steel sands with manganese, 
and specular or glance ores, — none of the latter, 
however, are magnetic. The black, brown, and 
red cellular iron-ores are abundant. Red haematite 
is found in the iron clay near Kondapur, and is 
used in the manufacture of the JIYootz steel. 

The magnetic iron-ore employed for ages in 
the manufacture of the damask steel used by the 
Persians for sword-blades, is obtained from schist 
near Kona-Samudram around Deemdoortee, where 
the ore is extensively distributed. The minute 
scales of ii^on are diffused in a sandstone-lookiug 
gneiss or micaceous schist, passing by insensible 
degrees into hornblende slate, and sometimes con- 
taining amorphous masses of quartz. The strata 
are much broken up and elevated, so that the dip 
and direction are in no two places the same, and 
bear no relation to the mountains in the north. 
The iron has the remarkable property of being 
obtained at once in a perfectly tough and malleable 
state, requinng none of the complicated processes 
to which British iron must be subjected previous 
to its being brought into that state. Mr. mlkinson 
found it to be extremely good and tough, and 
considered it superior to any Knglish iron, and 
even to the best descriptions of Swedish. The 
Persian merchants, who frequented the iron 
furnaces of Kona-Samudrain, are aware of the 
superiority of this iron, and informed Dr. Voysey 
that in Persia they had in vain endeavoured to 
imitate the steel formed from it. 

Ores, powerfully affecting the magnet, exist in 
great quantity at Taygur, a village of the Konkan, 

The iron-ore of liewa Kauta was in former 
times abundantly worked in the Zillahs of Naru- 
kot, Palanpur, Simudra, and Bliilod. 

The Azuria mines in Jubbulpur are situated on 
a hill consisting of iron-ore found at 1 ^ feet from 
the surface, and extending over an area of aliout 
(50,000 yards square and 30 feet deep. The ore 
exists in thin flakes of a grey-iron colour and 
metallic lustre. The ore and charcoal are thrown 
in small quantities every half-hour into an earthen 
furnace 5 feet high and 3 feet diameter. A part 
of the bottom of the furnace is filled with fuel 


only; this being kindled, a pair of bellows is 
applied to raise the heat, and a passage made at 
tlie Bide of the furnace for the melted metal to 
run out. Four maunds (320 lbs.) of ore and 2* 
maimds of charcoal arc daily used in a furnace” 
the fuel is used in the proportion of fi-Hths or C2 
per cent, of the ore for smelting, and l-5th more 
for refining the mctaL A furnace furnishes daily 
2 maunds (160 lbs.) or 60 per cent of the crude 
iron from 4 maunds of the ore ; this, when forged, 
^elds 30 seers, or nearly 19 per cent, of wrought- 
iron. The entire cost of the pure metal obtained 
amounts to Rs. 1 *13 per maund, including labour 
and materials. 

Iron-ore, in the form of lulioious peroxide, 
occurs at Tendukhera, Narsingpur. The ore 
wtually worked is a large vein or lode in the 
limestone of the great schist formation, and the 
only rock in its immediate vicinity is hard grey 
and blue crystalline limestone. It occurs to the 
north of the Nerbadda, in the open flat country 
between the river and the Vindhya Hills, and at 
one or two other places in the neighbourhood, 
also at Mohpani, not far from Tendukhera. 
The iron is smelted in small clay furnaces, blown 
by goat-skin bellows, worked by the hand. It is 
obtained in small lumps or blooms called cutcha 
or raw iron, and is afterwards reheated and 
hammered, and then sold as pucka or finished 
iron. Intermixed with the raw iron as it comes 
from the furnace, is a sort of crude steel, which is 
carefully selected and used for the manufacture 
of tools and agricultural implements. The ore is 
largely smelted at Tendukhera, about two miles 
from the mines, where, during the eight dry 
months of the year, about sixty furnaces are 
worked. About 5 tons 3 cwt. of iron-ore and 5 
tons 12 cwt. of charcoal are used for the manu- 
facture of two tons of pucka or finished iron. The 
ore contains, upon an average, about 40 per cent, 
of iron ; it is very fusible. The ore is obtained by 
means of pits sunk from 30 to 40 feet, through 
the alluvium of the valley, to the ore. They are 
washed in during the rains, and require to be 
rcBunk yearly. The pucka iron sells at- from 5 to 
6 rupees (10 shillings) per goan or bullock-load 
of 3 maunds, equal to 24 bundles, or from £4, 10s. 
to £5, Bs. per ton. From the iron of these mines, 
about 1840, a very good suspension bridge was 
built near Saugor. 

At Lohara (Loha, Hind., iron), in the Chanda 
district of the Central Provinces, there are two 
localities, five miles apart, where hcematite abounds. 
At the eastern one there is a mass of dense red 
hmmatite, forming an isolated hill 120 feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, which would 
probably yield 300,000 to 500,000 tons of iron 
without going below the surface. The other mass 
is smaller in extent. 

Iron-ore, in the form of magnetite or granu- 
lated, is found lying on the surface of almost all 
the high grounds in Chntia Nagpur. 

In Bunddkhand ami in the Nerbadda valley 
are large quantities of haematite. 

An iron-ore called Dbaoo is produced in the 
land lying between Mouzah Sathu Nurwari of the 
Gwalior district and Puneliar, also in the hills ad- 
joining. TJie ore is taken to Dhoa and Bugrowlee 
and other places, where it is smelted. The iron- 
orcs of Gwalior are remarkable for their purity and 
richness. Tliey are chiefly red iron-ores and mag- 
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netite, containing Bometimes manganese, but there 
are also brown iron-ores and siliciotis haematite. 
The magnetites contain 70 per cent, of metallic 
iron, the red iron-ore from 60 to 71 per cent, of 
iron, the brown iron-ores from 42 to 54 per cent., 
and the silicious hsematites from 45 to 48 per cent, 
of metallic iron. Of sulphur there are but few 
traces, and of phosphorus none. The red iron- 
ores near Suntoro, Maesora, and Dharoli occur in 
enormous quantities on the surface of the ground. 
These ores, it is stated, are especially seryiceable 
for the production of Bessemer cast-steel for rails. 
There is a large forest in the immediate N.W., 
which may be calculated to yield 56,000,000 tons 
of wood, and which, it is estimated, would feed 
an iron work producing daily twelve tons of 
finished iron during 900 years. 

Abundance of iron-ore is found in the district 
of Sumhulpore^ and it is plentiful in the Cuttack 
tributary states of Talcher, Dhenkanal, Pal- 
Lohara, and Ungool, and, indeed, throughout the 
hilly country bordering the settled districts of 
this province on the N.W. In Sumbulpore the 
broken iron-ore is mixed with charcoal, and put 
into the furnace, about 4 feet high, and made of 
clay. The fire is maintained by a blast, introduced 
through a fireclay pipe, which is sealed up with 
clay after the insertion of the nozzle of the bellows. 
The slag is raked out, through an aperture made 
in the ground, and which runs up into the centre 
of the furnace base. Three men — one to serve 
the fire, and two to work the bellows — are re- 
quired to tend each furnace. Talcher and Dhen- 
kanal ores are said to produce very excellent 
metal, without the aid of a flux. The charcoal 
used is made from the sal or Vatica robusta. 
The price of the crude iron in Ungool is a trifle 
less than bne anna per seer. 

In S. Mirzapoi'Cy Palamow, Singrowleo, and 
Rewa the ores yield 70 to 75 per cent, of pig- 
iron. Each furnace is kept in full play all day. 
Each day, if the smelters have wives and children 
to break up the ore into ^ or |-inch cubes, and 
bring charcoal, they will charge the furnace four 
times, and the day's work will be 4 or 5 small 
malleable pigs of 2 or 2^ seers each, or in all 12 
annas to a rupee’s worth of iron. They employ 
no fiux. The furnace is emptied at each charge. 
The metal never runs liquid from the furnace, 
but falls to the bottom, below the blast tube, 
from whence it is taken in a flaming mass by 
a pair of iron tongs, and while incandescent it 
is hammered on a hard stone or rough iron anvil 
into a double wedge-shaped pig, the labour being 
divided between the smelter and his family. 

The fuel employed in the Ulwar district in 
smelting the ore, is charcoal obtained from the 
dhak tree (Butea frondosa), aud costs about 1 
rupee for 6 luaunds. To smelt 16 maunds of ore. 24 
maunds of charcoal are required, and this will yield 
4 maunds of iron, valued at 3 rupees per maund. 

The part of the Vindhya Hills forming the 
southern portions of Shahabad, and of Mirzapore, 
N. and N.W. of the Sone river, together with 
Mirzapore, south of the Sone, Rewa, Palamow, 
an^ m fact, the whole chain and spurs of the 
Vindhya range in this neighbourhood, is full of 
mineral wealui of various kinds. Quarries of the 
peroxide and proto-peroxide of iron, as also of 
mn pyrites, aTOund in the most accessible por- 
tions of the Kymore range. The Kyttorc range 


is the north-easterly spur of the Vindhya range, 
and fills all Southern Mirzapore and Shahabad. 
Some of the ores yield 70 to 76 per cent of pi^- 
iron. Some of the best iron in India is produced in 
Palamow, Rewa. Bidjugghur, and Singrowlee. The 
iron from the latter place in particular bears a 
high character in the market, being tough, flexible, 
and easily worked. 

In Bengal^ about 6 miles N.E. of the town on 
the road to Bugodhur, a place on the Grand 
Trunk Road, is the Silwar Hill, which almost 
deserves to be called an iron mountain. It stands 
at the bed of a valley, through which runs the 
Kunbur river, all along the course of which 
stream good iron-ore is found in large quantities. 
About 5 or 6 miles north of Hazaribagh, on the 
Burbi road, is Sedgua, and here, close to the 
road, is coal of a very good quality. Iron-ore 
has been traced in the iTunbur valley for a dis- 
tance of nearly 30 miles, and the ore is said to 
have yielded 75 per cent, of the finest metal. So 
plentiful is the ore, that the Kol and Santal, 
who work it to procure the material for making 
kodalies, hatchets, etc., for exportation to the neigh- 
bouring districts, never do more than dig a bole 
to tlie depth of two, or it may be three feet. Coal, 
although found near the station, can be procured 
in any quantity from the banka of the Damuda, 
and wood can be drawn from the forests and 
jungles of the Kaingurh plateau. 

Hazaribagh iron-ore appears to be of the finest 
quality, and contaias not less than 80 per cent, of 
pure metal. It also contains a slight admixture 
of manganese, which would be very useful as a 
flux where the finest steel, such as would be re- 
quired for gun?, is manufactured. There is a 
surface of 500 square miles of this ore in the 
Darnuda coal-fields, extending from ten miles 
south of Hazaribagh on to Turi, and underneath 
this rich deposit is a layer, supposed to be about 
20 feet in extent, of the finest coal in India. 

The Agaria, Kol, Santal, and other jungle 
races smelt with charcoal only, and make no use 
of the enormous deposits of coal ; their out-turn 
perhaps amounting to about a maund in a couple 
of days. A very large quantity of iron of a very 
fine description is found near Chuttra^^one of the 
principal towns in the Hazaribagh district. Coal 
is often found within 5 or 6 miles of this place, 
viz. in the Mahanadi river. 

The iron-ores of the Panjub are produced along 
its N.E. mountain fH>Dtier, as well as in the lower 
hills of the Sulimani and Waziri ranges, and those 
to the S.E. of the Bunnu district, and to some 
extent in the Salt Range on the other side of the 
province, in the hilly portion of Gurgaon district, 
aud ill the districts of Simla, Kaugra, Dehra 
Ismnil Khan, and Hazara in the Dehli district. 

The Mahruli Hill, which yields iron-ore, is one of 
that group of outliers that fonns a continuation as 
it were of the Aravalli range. 

Along the Himalaya frontier, the principal places 
of production are the Hill States of the Simla 
district, Jubal, Dhami, Basbahr, and Rampur. At 
Suket, Chamba, and Mandi, iron is largely pro- 
duced, aud the mines at Shil, Kot Kbai, Futteh- 

S ur, and Bhir Bangal of Kangra are famous. 

lines are worked along the whole range, both on 
the north and south faces, from the Sutlej to the 
Ravi. Under the Sikh rule, this iron was ex- 
tensively used for gun-banrcls. 
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At Kanigorum, in the Waziri Hills, it is found 
also as a hsematite in several parts of the Stilt 
Range, and in the Ghiohalli range, on the other 
side of the river. The cutlery of Nizaniabad and 
Gujerat is, however, exclusively manufactured 
with imported steel. 

The Kamaon ores are from an argillaceous band 
containing large quantities of red hseinatite, the 
ore-bed b^ing 10 to 20 feet thick, and extending 
for a long distance. The surface deposits supply 
the greater proportion of ores used by the smelters, 
but much labour is necessary in the collection. 

Magnetic iron-ore is found in considerable quan- 
tity about 30 miles N.E* of Dbarmsala, Kangra 
district, close to the sanatorium of Dalhousic. Of 
the ores of the Cbamba Hills, and in the divisions 
up to the Hazara district included in the Kashmir 
territories, the best is found at Reyasi in Jammu ; 
the ore found at Sonf and Kutyar, in Kashmir 
proper, is not so good. 

In the hills due north of Peshawur is the source 
of the fine Bajaur iron which is used in the manu- 
facture of the gun-barrels of Kohat and Jammu, 
and in the formation of steel for the blades of 
Bokhara and Peshawur. 

At Sikbhar, in the Darjiling district, is a valu- 
able magnetic iron-ore. 

Iron is obtained from the ore found in Shoru 
Cacharri Mehaul, in Gholagat Sub-division, in 
yl.fjfflm, about 15 or 18 feet under the surface of 
the ground. 

In Pegu^ ore is found in the ^ope of a mountain 
called Popah, about 3000 feet m height, 15 miles 
inland from the river Irawadi, on its left bank. 
The ore is found in large quantity in inxlules, 
and is collected and smelted by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages. They use no flux 
of any description in smeltiug. Price 4 rupees 
per ton, delivered at the neighbouring furnaces. 


There is a large variety of ores of iron in the 
Tcniusenm Provinces, some of which are uncom- 
monly rich in metal. 

Iron-ore abounds in the Shan states, and to the 
south of Mandalay in the district of Pagang. To 
the west of Sagaing, for miles up the Irawadi 
river, the ore abounds, a rich hasmatito. Tin is 
found in the Shan States to the south of Mandalay. 

Many of the provinces of China yield an ex- 
cellent iron, equal to the Swedish metal, from red 
hsematite ; limonite, black magnetic iron-ore, and 
specular iron-ore occur, but the trade in Chinese 
iron is petty. 

Europeans, in private companies, under Govern- 
ment patronage, and also by Government depart- 
ments, have made several unsuccessful attempts to 
establish iron works of the form adopted in Great 
Britain. The chief of these have been the 
attempts at Beypur and Porto Novo in 1833 and 
1859, in 1874 in the Madras Presidency, with a 
complete loss to the shareholders ; at Dechauri in 
the N.W. Provinces, and in Bengal. In 1855 the 
iron works at Dechauri, in the N.W. Provinces, 
possessed a well-constructed high furnace ; forest 
for the supply of charcoal was growing all round 
them ; they had fair, brown iron-ore at hand, and 
excellent rich haimatite and magnetic ores only 25 
miles off, but the work was abandoned. In 1882, 
the Government of India took the Bengal iron- 
works off the proprietors’ hand8,'paying the share- 
hohlcrs Rs. 4, JO, 701. Surgeon-General Balfour, 
in 1855, reported on the iron-ores of the south of 
India, and showed that in the competition, to be 
successful, Indian iron must vie with the iron of 
Sweden and Russia, and that it is the convenient 
forms of lioop, and bar, and pig — forms in which 
wrought-irou is imported — which give British the 
preference. 

Iron imported into India — 



Cast or Pig. 

Wrought. 

Total. 1 


Cwt. 

Value, Rs. 

Cwt. 

Value, Rs. 

Cwt. 

Value, Rg. 

1874-75, .... 

52,202 

1,15,457 

1,482,004 

1,23,13,095 

1,534,860 

1,24,73,485 

1875-76, .... 

85,972 

2,48,175 

1.918,860 

1,38,93.620 

2,023,840 

1.42,45.978 

1876-77 

49,030 

1,29,286 

2,150,758 

1,50.07,751 

2,251,743 

1,52,90,473 

1877-78 

127,443 

3,01,128 

2,286,790 

1,38,70,782 

2,437,721 

1,43,55,611 

1878-79, .... 

61,313 

1,22,497 

2.291,483 

1,41,78,434 

2,305,306 

1,44,00,151 

1879-SO, .... 

100,994 

2,27,384 

1.972,374 

1,18,87,071 

2,111,156 

1,22,94,217 

1880-81, .... 

58,179 

1,45,901 

2,579,741 

1,51,80,589 

2,605,004 

1.54,75,409 

1881-82, .... 

104,095 

2,58,053 

2.291,745 

1,36,72,463 

2,450,090 

1,41,38,144 


About 120,000 tons of iron are imported into 
India, of annual value about 1^ kror of rupees, 
and almost entirely from the United Kingdom. 

The native furnaces throughout India arc of 
the same pattern, small circular structures 4 A to 
6 feet high, built of earth, and the product brings 
in the vDlagcs a higher price (£23 the ton) than 
iron from Europe (£18 the ton). The Kutub near 
Dehli, 23 feet 8 inches, is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of what the ancient blacksmiths could <lo ; 
and the great gun on the ramparts of Bijapur, 
cast at Ahmadnaggur about the 16th century, is 
another. 

Iron, Red Oxide. 

Tsse-jon-tuug, . . Chin. Both eisen oxy<lo, . Okr. 
Sesquioxide of iron, Eno. Ford ses(iuioxidum, Lat. 

Peroxide of iron, . „ F. peruxidum, • • »» 

Ooieothar, . Ekq., Lat. F. oxydum rubnun, „ 

Peroxide do fer, . . Fb. Orocus mortis, • . ,» 

This occurs native in the Chinese provinces of 
Shen-si and Kiang-si. 


Karotan basi, . 
Irarnbu tapu, . 
Tuphu, 


. Malay. 
. Tam. 


Iron Rust. 

Sadid ul hadid, . . Arab. 

Tlian khya, . . .Buum. 

Tai basi, . . . Malay. 

Iron, Sulphate of, Kerri Sulphas. 

Baia dokta, . . . Bkno. Haru tutia, . 

Luh-fan, T’Hing-fan, Ciiiif. 

Taii-fan, Tsau-fon, ,, 

(JIrcen vitriol, . . Eng. 

Green copperas, . ,, 

Sulfate de fer, . . . Fr. 

Schwefolsauros eisen, ,, 

Oxydul, Kisen vitriol, ( I er. 

Hera kasis, . . . Hind. 

Sulphate of iron is the sulphate of the protoxide 
of iron, and occurs in the form of green crystals, 
soluble in water. The salt is formed abundantly 
by natural oxidation of the sulphurct of iron, a 
mineral especially common in coiil districts, The 
sulphuret, absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere, 
is converted into the sulphate of the protoxide of 
iron : this is apt to be changed into the red- 


. Hiwd. 
Solfato di ferro, . . It. 
Ferrum vitriolatum, . Lat. 
Sal inurtis, 

' Taruai, .... Malay. 
Zunkur madni, . Peiw. 
Tutiya subz, . . „ 

IJnna, Anna baydi, Tam. 
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coloured sulphate of the sesqoioxide. It is made 
artificially on a larue scale, for use in the arts, by 
exposing; moistened pyrites to the air. It occurs 
in the Indian bazars in lihrge masses of green 
crystals, and in a state of considerable purity. It 
was known to the ancients, is mentioned in the 
Amara Kosha of the Hindus, and it is used by 
them, os by the Romans in the time of Pliny, m 
making ink. A very cheap green copperas in 
China is largely used in the mission hospitals as a 
disinfectant, aim in dyeing black, and as an emetic 
in cases of poisoning. The natives of India have 
long known the use of acetate of iron, which they 
prepare by macerating iron in sour palm-wine, or 
in water in which rice has been boiled. — Royle^ 
Mat Med, ; O'Sh,^ Beng. Phar, p. 326 ; Royle^ 
Hindu Medicine^ p. 44 ; Smithy M, M, C. ; 
Local Committecy Juhhulpur ; Captain Strovety 
1873; Smith; Balfour's Report on the Iron 
OreSy Iron and Steel of the Madras Presidency ; 
Prof, Max Muller's Lectures^ p. 223 ; McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary ; Powell's Handbook. ; 
Madras Ex, Jur, Reports ; Cat, Ex.y 1862 ; 
Carter's Geological Papers; Voysey; Moral and 
Material Progress of India ; Cat. and Jur. Reporty 
Exhibition o/1851. 

IRON - BARK TREES, a commercial name 
applied in Australia to several species of Euca- 
lyptus. E. sideroxylon is a valuable timber tree, 
possessing great strength and hardness, and much 
rized for its durability by carpenters, ship- 
uilders, for top-sides, trenails, the rudder stock, 
and belaying pins; by waggon builders, for 
wheels, poles, etc.; and by turners for rough 
work. It is much recommended for railway 
sleepers, and is extensively used in underground 
mining work. It somewhat resembles the red 
gum tree, but it is more difficult to get large 
trunks of it sound in the heart. See Eucalyptus. 

IRON-WOOD. 

Pya of . . ... Akyab. Lignum ferreum, . Lat. 

Pieng, .... ,, Sideroxylon, . . „ 

Jerntrae, .... Dan. Pao de ferro, . . PoiiT. 
YHorbout, .... Dut. Tverdodrevnik, . . Hus. 
liuU de fer, . . . Fa. Naw, .... SiNOii. 

Kisonholz, . . . Ger. Palohierro, . . . . Sp. 

Legno di ferro, . . .It, Jerntra, Sw. 

Iron-wood is a commercial term applied to a 
variety of woods, in consequence of their hard- 
ness, and almost every country has an iron- wood 
of its own. One, the pixKluct of an evergreen 
tree, Sideroxylon, remarkable for the haniness 
and weight of its timber, which sinks in water, 
receives this name; it is of a reddish hue, and 
corrodes like iron. This tree grows chiefly in the 
West India Islands, and is likewise very common 
ill South America. Mesua ferrea, a tree furnishing 
one of the iron-woods, and which, also, has re- 
ceived its specific name from the hardness of its 
wood, is a native of Ceylon and of the two 
Peninsulas of India, of Northern India, Malacca, 
and of the islands. M. peduuculata likewise 
funiishcs part of the timber known under this 
Hfme. That of Arakan is the Xylia dolabiformis ; 
Tnit in Ceylon, the Maba buxifolia and Mimusops 
Indica also furnish the iron-woods of that island. 
The Ceylonese have also an iron - wood tree 
knowx^ under the name of Naw, of the western 
provinces of Ceylon, perhaps the M. ferrea. It 
M described as used for bridges and buildings. 
The timber of the Metrosideros vera of China is 
called true iron-wood. The Chinese are aeid to 


make their ruddeni and anchors of it, and, among 
the Japanese, it is so scarce and valuable, that it 
once was only allowed to be manufactured for the 
service of their king. The iron-wood of southern 
China, however, is Baryxylon rufum; of the 
island of Bourbon, Stadmannia sideroxylon ; and 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Sideroxylon melano- 
phlcos, which latter is very hard, close-grained, 
and sinks in water. That of the Canara forests is 
from two species of Memecylon (ramiflorum, um- 
bellatum), and on the Coromandel coast the term is 
occasionally applied to the wood of the Casuarina 
equisetifolia. In Tenasserim, the term is applied 
to the woods of Inga xylocarpa and I. bijemina, 
and to that of a species of Diospyros. The iron- 
wood of Australia is from a species of Eucalyptus, 
E. sideroxylon, and that of Norfolk Island from the 
Notclma longifolia. The iron -wood of Guiana is 
from the Robinia panacoco (of Aublet), that of 
Jamaica is tlie Fagara pterota, and Erytliroxylum 
areolatum is also called red-woo<l. A'^gipbyla 
Martinicensis and Coccoloba latifolia are other 
West Indian trees, to the timbers of which the 
name of iron- wood has been applied ; and Ostrya 
Virginica, called American liop hornbeam, has 
wood exceedingly hard and heavy, whence it is 
generally called iron-wood in America, and in 
some places lever- wood. Under the name of iron- 
wood, two Bpccimeim were sent by the Calcutta 
Committee to the Exhibition of 1862. One of 
them, Pya, Vern.y a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
moderate size, and^is plentiful in the Sandoway 
and Ramree districts. The other iron - wood, 
Pieng, V'ern.y also a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
large size, and is very plentiful in Arakan ; its 
wood is very hard, and used for posts. One of 
these is perhaps the Xylia dolabruormis, Benth. 
The iron-wooa of the South Sea Islands is the 
timber of the Casuarina equisetifolia. The iron- 
wood of New Zealand is the Vitex littoralis. The 
Akior Lignum vibe of New Zealand, the Rata 
and the Pohutu kawa of the same country, are all 
hard-wooded trees belonging to the genus Metro- 
sidcros, Lindley; and several other species of 
Metrosideros have been described, natives of 
Australia and the South Sea Islands, as furnishing 
iron-woods of commerce. The Metrosideros buxi- 
folia of Allan Cunningham is the NeV Zealand 
plant called Aki, and is a rambling shrub, adher- 
ing to trees, and climbing by means of its lateral 
roots to the* summits of the loftiest trees in the 
forests of Wangaroa and the Bay of Islands. — 
Eng. Cyc.; HoUzaptfel; Faulkner; MacgiUivruy ; 
Dr. Bennett ; Mr. Mendis ; Dr, Masoiiy Cal. Cat, 
Ex, of lS62'y McCulloch, 

IRRIGATION. 

WaBsenmg, . . . Geu. I Regamiento, . . .It. 
Befcuchtuiig, . . „ I 

Generous os the Indian soils usually are, and 
favourable as are the seasons in the plains and 
valleys of British India, the amount of the rain- 
fall, one year with another, varies by fifty per 
cent, above and l>clow the average. Rain is 
frequently absent for many weeks, and without 
some artificial means of supplying the soil with 
moisture, no crops could at those periods be taken 
off the ground. Something can be grown with 
water, nothing can be obtained without it ; and 
throughout the south and east of Asia the efforts 
of the rulers and the people have been directed to 
obtain and hoaid the water supply. Of the seven 
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regionsinto which British India has been divided 
for hygrotnetric purposes, two only have their 
fill of water from natural sources. In the drier 
regions the raiofall is precarious as well as scanty, 
and wide expanses of good soil lie permanently 
uutilled and tenantless. A good part of the 
Pan jab and the whole of Sind would be scarcely 
habitable without irrigation, and in the south- 
eastern quarter of the Madras Presidency it is in- 
dispensable. The natives of these regions have, 
from unknown times, been forming tanks, digging 
canals, and leading* off channels from rivers, some 
of them betokening great skill and great labour ; 
and in the 18th and 19th centuries the labours of 
British engineers, especially of those of the Madras 
Presidency, have been conspicuously successful 
in irrigation. Sir Arthur Cotton, in Tanjore, re- 
constructed and enlarged the ancient irrigation 
works with such effect, that during the first six- 
teen years 50,000 acres of land, previously waste, 
were brought under tillage, the average produce 
per acre was increased by one-eighth, and the 
selling value of the laud was doubled. In the 
delta of the Godavery, where Sir Arthur Cotton 
next went, notwithstanding its rich alluvial 
soil and fostering climate, alternate flood and 
drought had brought famines. The territory is 
now a luxuriant garden, 265,000 acres having 
been brought under humid cultivation, and the 
population is prosperous. The Ganges Canal, 
which diffuses irrigation over an area 320 miles 
long by 50 broad, is the mo^ magnificent work 
of its class in the whole world, having a main 
channel 348 miles long, primary branches of 306 
miles, and minor arms of an aggregate length of 
3000 miles. In one place this canal is carried 
over a river 920 feet broad, and thence for nearly 
three miles along the top of an embankment 30 
feet high. 

The irrigation canals of the Tigris and Euphrates 
have not retained their ancient magnificence, but 
the oases around Bokhara and Khiva owe their 
value to the irrigation channels led from the 
OxuB. In Persia, Karez aquedUcta are largely in 
use for irrigation, and the Nizam Shah dynasty of 
Ahmadnaggur formed several of these on the 
north of their capital. 

In India, irrigation is carried on from wrlls 
and from tanks, and largely from channels led 
from its rivers, well irrigation being employetl for 
garden culture, and to supplement the rainhali. 
The efforts made by several of the races to pre- 
serve and utilize the water from the rains and 
rivers, have been gigantic, as in the cyclopean 
Gorbnsta structures of Baluchistan, where dams of 
huge stones have been drawn across the valleys 
by a race of whose history nothing is known. In 
India both Hindus and Muhammadans have made 
great artificial lakes, with dams or bunds, often 
highly ornamental. One of the most beautiful is 
that of Kankroli or Kajnagar in the Mewar or 
Udaipur State. Its retaining wall is about 2 
miles long, and the area is about 12 square 
miles. It is 876 paces in length, is covered by 
white marble steps, — a fairy scone of architectural 
beauty. 

The great tank at Cumbum, in the Ceded 
Uistricts, is 8 miles in circumference, and covers 
an area of nearly 15 squares miles ; that at 
Ulsoor, near Bangalore in Mysore, is of equal 
size. The magnificent lake constructed by Mir 


Alum, near Hyderabad in the Dekhan, as a famine 
work, has a steamer on it. 

Wells or reservoirs, known as the Bai, Baori, or 
Bwli, have been formed in many parts of India, 
with flights of steps and a succession of platforms, 
enclosed by arches, leading down to the water. 

Most of the waterworks constructed by the 
Muhammadans in India were undertaken to obtain 
water for their parks and palaces. It is to the 
Hindu races, A^an and non-Aryan, and in recent 
times to the British, that India is indebted for the 
great tanks and irrigation canals which are now 
to be seen. The smaller tanks in the south of 
the Peninsula of India, all of Hindu origin, are 
multitudinous, and some of them are of great size. 
To Hindus also India is indebted for the great 
auicuts or dams which head back the wateis of 
the Cauvery and tlie Colerun. 

Some of the^ great irrigation works, both in 
Northern and Southern India, have been so con- 
structed as to be available also for navigation. 
Navigation on the Orissa canals in 1877-78 yielded 
£3384 ; on the Midnapur canal, £10,692 ; and on 
the Sonc canals, £5965, the aggregate being larger 
than was derived from irrigation. In Madras, 
boat tolls in the Godavery delta brought in £4496, 
and in the Kistna delta (Madras canals), £1718. 
The works of the Madras Irrigation Company 
on the Ttimbudra were not made available for 
navigation until 1879. The canal was projected 
for irrigation and navigation, which should ex- 
tend from Sunkesala, 17 miles above Kurnool, to 
the Kistnapatam estuary on the sea -coast of 
Ncllore, and the Madras Irrigation Company 
undertook that part of it between Sunkesala and 
the Pennar river at Sumaiswarain, and subse- 
quently to the town of Cuddapab. It was com- 
pleted in 1871, but it has been financially a 
failure, attributable to tlie heavy charges for 
maintenance and establishment, to the unprofit- 
able outlay on the navigation works, and the 
scarcity of labour. 

Ill the Bombay Presidency, near Poona, the 
British have erected a masonry dam to form Lake 
Fife, one of the finest reservoirs in the world. 

The British have drawn one great canal from 
the Canges at Hardwar ; they have improved and 
enlarged an old canal which the Muiiammadans 
brought to Delili from the Jumna ; a great ciinal 
has been led from the river Sutlej, in the Sirhind 
division of the Pan jab, another from the river Bavi 
north of Lahore, for the Amritsar district ; with 
many lesser streams for Multan, and for the in- 
undation canals of the Derajats. In Behar a great 
canal has been taken from the Sone river ; in 
Orissa the Mahanadi has been dammed farther 
south, as has also the Krishna river at Bezwara, 
and the Cauvery and Colerun river near Trichiiio- 
poly. But what is there accomplished on a very 
large scale by the British India Government is, 
throughout many parts of the country, performed 
by the villagers themselves. For miles the Hindu 
cultivator will carry hia tiny stream of water alobgf. 
the brow of mouiitains, round steep declivitie^ 
and across yawning gulfs or deep valleys, lus 
primitive aqueducts being formed of stones and 
day, the scooped-out trunks of palm trees aud 
hollow bamboos. And sometimes, m order to bring 
the supply of water to the necessary height, the 
pe-cottah or the bucket- wheel is employed, worked 
Dy m«n, by oxen, by buffaloes, or by elephants, 
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anil in the more Icyel tracts of the south of the 
Peninsula every little ^declivity is dammed up to 
gather the falling rain. 

And, independent of the general benehta to 
the people, great profits have been made by 
the British Gk>vemment in several cases, bv 
restoring or repairing tanks and channels which 
had become ruined, such net profits amounting to 
from 10 to 45 per: cent, and in one instance to 
250 per cent And it is believed that the con< 
struction of large storage reservoirs would return 
a high percentage on the outlay. The smaller 
tanks constructed by the people themselves well 
repay the labour employed, though to the Govern- 
ment the construotion of flat country tanks of the 
second class, or even of the third class, offer a 
very doubtful return. 

The value of water to the cultivator is shown, 
first, by contrasting the yield of dry crops with 
that of rice and sugar-cane, from actual experi- 
ments. From these it appeared that the net profit 
per acre on dry crops was Ss. 2^, ; on rice, £4, 
168. lOJd. ; and on sugar-cane, £18, 68. 6d. In 
the two last cases a very low rate for the water was 
assumed, viz. 12 b. per acre for each crop of rice, 
and 248. per acre for each cix)p of sugar-cane, as 
provisionally fixed by Government. A comparison 
was made between dry crops and rice, and dry crops 
occasionally flooded, based on the average price 
of grain extending over five years, and deducting 
one-fourth from tlie gross value of the crop in the 
case of dry crops, and one-sixth in the ease of 
wet crops, to cover loss in bad years. Without 
deducting the water rate, the difference in the 
net value of the crop.s was as follows Between 
dry crops and rice, taking the most unfavourable 
comparison, 26s. 7d. ; between dry crops and the 
same occasionally irrigated, SOs. 8d. ; and between 
two dry crops and sugar-cane (which occupied ton 
montlis of the year), £8, 2a. 8d. But if water be 
stored, so as to allow a second crop of rice to be 
grown, tlie advantages are nearly doubled. Pro- 
vided a water rate proportioned to the value of 
the water were fixed, irrigation would benefit tlie 
cultivator to the extent of 88. 6d., or 50 per cent., 
and yield a gross return on the outlay of 14 r. 9d. 
per acre ; and if water were stored for a second 
crop, the gain to the cultivator would bo 19s. 9d., 
or more than 100 per cent., and the return to the 
agency supplying the water 378. 3d. per acre, the 
cultivator not having to expend any capital in im- 
provements. Of the d7s. dd. per acre profit, 22s. 6d. 
was about the sum due to the storage of water, 
Bunpoeing such storage works to be added to dis- 
triotttiou works already constructed. Ihe cost of 
large works of iiirigatioii might be safely reckoned 
at £7 per acre on an average, or £8, 1 5a. if 5 per 
cent, on one-half the capital for ten years during 
construction were added. If the profits made by 
the application of the water were divided in the 
proportion of one-third to the cultivator and two- 
thirds to the agency supplying the water, works of 
channel irrigation woula benefit the cultivator, as 
above stated to the extent of 50 per cent, and 
yield a net return of 7*4 per cent, on the capital 
expended. It appears probable that, in the most 
favourable localities, 7000 culuc yards of water 
oottld bo stored for £1, and in others 4250 cubic 
yards. 

A committee was appointed by Lord Canning 
to consider the views as to irrigation held by 
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Colonel Sir Arthur Cotton and Colonel Crofton, 
and they decided in favour of Colonel Crofton’s 
views against those of Sir A. Cotton. Of the 
reasons given for its decision one was their ob- 
jection to the construction of a weir across the 
Ganges, below the conflueilce of the Solani, at 
the estimate cost of £1,128,631, to pass a 
volume of water over the Ganges of 80,000,000 
cubic yards. But the Godavery weir, to pass 
above 200,000,000, only cost £90,000 ; the Cauvery 
weir, to pass the same volume as the Ganges, 
3(), 000,000 cubic yards, only cost £15,000; the 
Kistna weir, to pass 180,000 cubic yards, only 
£100,000 ; the Tumbudra weir, for about double 
the volume of the Ganges, only £30,000. The 
average estimate for weirs on similar rivers in 
Madras is about £500 per million cubic yards 
of volume per hour; w^e the estimate of the 
Ganges Canal Committee was nearly £40,000 per 
million. 

Only rivers of the larger class, which have a 
continuous flow for several months, are available 
for extensive irrigation projects. The smaller 
rivers are merely torrents, which quickly carry 
off heavy falls of r^in, and then become dry 
^aiu. The water, however, is in many cases 
intercepted by chains of tanks, of the second or 
third class, built across these torrents. 

The deltas of large rivers, being the most easily 
irrigated lands, liave been so treated for ages, and 
the works have bc«‘n much extended and improved 
under the British Government, by the construction 
of permanent weirs of great lengths at the heads 
of the deltas, snob weir.s being built on the sandy 
beds of wide rivers subject to heavy floods. This 
seemed to have been beyond the skill of the 
ancient native rulers. They, however, built many 
weirs on the large rivers in the middle part 
of their courses, the situations being skilfully 
chosen, but the construction wa.s rude and im- 
perfect. They were generally built on a reef of 
rocks, with loose rubble, faced with large blocks 
of granite laid dry, and sometimes fastened with 
ii>ou clamps. The inoderu weirs iu similar situa- 
tions are of masonry, with a vertical or slightly 
battering face on the down-stream side, and with 
heavy copings. In rivers having sandy beds, it 
is usual to buihl the body of the weir on a founda- 
tion of brick wells, sunk to the low- water level, 
and flllcd with concrete. On the lower side there 
is an apron, having a slope of 1 in 12 from the 
crest, with a toe wall ; and if the slope be long, 
intermediate walls are also built on wells, and 
below all there is a broad layer of rough rubble 
of large dimensions. 

The ancient irrigation channels were generally 
defective in design, being too small, and having 
much too great a jfall. In consequence of these 
channels being so near the river, they irrigated 
only a narrow strip of land ; and the current 
being too great, excessive annual repairs were 
required. This system necessitated numerous off- 
takes from the river, involving the expense of 
many weirs, and a great aggregate length of un- 
productive channel, from the offtake to the point 
where the channel reached such a level as to com- 
mand the surface of the country. On the other 
band, a canal of large dimensions, taken off from 
one head, having a slower current and less fall, 
would soon so gain on the level of the river that 
it Would reach districts remote from it, and oon- 
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Bequcnlly more in need of artificial Buppliea of 
water ; and it would also command a much larger 
extent of country than it could supply entirely 
with water. This was an advantage, because it 
would be many years before a district could be 
completely chang^ from dry to wet cultivation, 
as it would require to have its population trebled. 
It also afforded means of assisting dry crops in 
years of drought, and thus preventing famine. In 
many districts complete failure of the crops now 
grown occurred every few years, and a good crop 
was a rare occurrence. There should therefore 
be facilities for completely irrigating detached 
areas at considexable intervals, and of giving occa- 
sional irrigation to dry crops. 

Distribution was effected from the second class 
of tanks directly, by means of sluices in the bund. 
From the third, and more especially from the first 
class, it was commonly effected indirectly ; thus 
the natural channel of the river or rivers, which 
bad been dammed to form the tank, were used to 
carry part of the water for irrigation, weirs being 
built across them at suitable places, and artificiid 
channels taken off from above them. By these 
means the surplus of the water, which was gene- 
rally wastefttlly used by the rvots, was saved, being 
collected by drainage into the stream, and redis- 
tributed at the next weir. Distribution was most 
economically effected from a canal, when the latter 
ran along a ridge; but os this could rarely be 
accomplished in the case of a canal taken off from 
a main drainage, it was ne^t best effected by 
leading the mam distribution channels down the 
ridges crossed by the canal. Distribution could 
be carried out in the Ceded Districts for 5s. per 
acre, including sluices in the main canal, and all 
necessary road and water crossings, but excluding 
the coast of terracing the land to prepare it for 
wet cultivation, this being done by the occupier. 
The nature of the ground was occasionally such 
that the drainage was effected naturally, no works 
being required for that purpose beyond small open 
trenches in the rice fields. 

Ordinary agricultural works in the Madras 
Presidency irrigate an area of about 8,865,157 
acres, yielding a revenue of approximately Rs. 
1,31,04,126. They consist of two kinds, viz. 
(1) rain -ted tanks or reservoirs, generally of 
minor inclivi<iuHl importance, each deriving its 
supply directly from rainfall distributed over an 
area of land, which is called the catchment 
basin ; and (2) channels from rivers and streams 
providing direct irrigation, or supplying tanks, 
together with the tanks supplied. In tiio first 
case, the rainfall is caught and retained before 
it reaches natural lines of any importance. In 
the last, it is diverted from the drainage lines 
while pursuing its course, and led away by arti- 
ficial means. In coimectioii with these last are 
the anicuts or weirs which have been cuustructed 
by former governments and under British rule. 
About 1876, there were in the Madras Pre,sidency 
1212 weirs across rivers or streams, 769 of which 
were in the three districts of Madura, Salem, and 
8. Arcot. There were 33,318 tanks and irriga- 
tion canals, of which the districts of Coimbatore, 
Vizagapatam, Kistoa, Kumool, and Nelloi’o had 
only 2590. The irrigated area from all these was 
approximately 3,366,157 acres, and the revenue 
Jta. 1,31,04,126. Besides these, there were irriga- 
tion works belonging to landlords, also Others 


belonging to the Government irrigation systems^ 
revenue accounts are kept. 
Ui these last, the principal are the anicuts or weirs 
across the rivers Godavery, Kistna, Penuar, 
Cauvery, Vellar, Palar, and Tambrapumi, and 
the great reservoir of Chembrumbakam. 

It was Lord Canning^s opinion that the con- 
struction of great irrigation works might be en- 
trusted to private companies; but the Madras 
Irrigation Company and E. I. Irrigation Company 
formed at that time (1861) for the Tumbudra 
and Mahanadi, have been pecuniarily unsuccess- 
ful. F or the Mahanadi river scheme, for instance, 
the, capital raised in June 1861, nearly a million 
sterling, was intended to be utilized in certain 
initiatory parts, amounting to about one-half of 
the complete scheme, which was estimated at two 
million sterling. To meet the second half of the 
scheme a second million was to be raised when 
wanted, by a second issue of shares. The works 
began in December 1863. Irrigation was first 
available in December 1805, but was first taken 
up in April 1866, giving returns in October 1866. 
Navigation began to pay in March 1863, but 
eventually the scheme was bought up by Govern- 
ment in December 1867. The initiatory half of 
the works was not then perfectly completed, but 
was nearly so. The estimates having been ex- 
ceeded, the first issue of one million was very 
nearly spent. The navigation returns from March 
1863 to August 1867 amounted to £5922. The 
cultivators refused to pay for the w^tcr. In ibc 
year 1872-73 the total acreage of irrigation was 
only 4763 acres, yielding £4203 in water rates, 
and the navigation returns on a tonnage of 154,422 
tons amounted to £4750; the total receipts, in- 
cluding £1481 from other sources, amounted to 
£10,293 for that year. 

Mr. Latham, chief engineer of the Madras 
Canal and Irrigation Company, reported that the 
expectation, based upon the experience of the 
north-western canals, that irrigation would not 
fall off much after its value had once been felt 
during the famine, has proved delusive. Yet the 
I increase caused by the famine had been but 
moderate : — 

1875-76 (before the f.imino), . , 13,928*4.5 acrcH. 

1H7G-77 (the year of failure of rain), . 24,54.5 08 ,, 

1877- 78 (a year of famine and late rain), 27, 922*17 „ 

1878- 79 (a year of excesaive rain), . , 14,731 *49 ,, 

The Tumbudra canals were led from a weir, 
4500 feet long, across the rocky bed of the river at 
Sunkesala, and it was intended to reach 250,300 
acres of rice cultivation up to the year 1865. The 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company had realized 
less revenue than sufficed to covei the working 
expenses. Up to the end of 1877-78, the totw 
outlay was Rs. 1 ,52,73,352. The attempt to make 
it suitable for navigation added Rs. 36,80,584 
I to its cost. The canal was designed to irrigate 
I 200,000 acres of wet crops, or a corresponding 
area of other crops. But the largest area irrigated 
was in the famine year 1876-77, when it reached 
82,477 acres, viz. wet crops 24,646, dry crops 
67,932. It is now recognised that canals for 
traffic must have the same width and depth from 
their commencement to their termination ; but that 
irrigation camds, by giving off channels along their 
course, should graduadly fine away to their end. 

Between 1862-63 and 1872-73 the acreage 
irrignted by the Western Jamna Canal was from 
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331,037 to 496,642 acres ; in the Eastern Jumna the Persian wheel, a series of earthenware budgets 
Canal, from 160,355 to 274,101 acres ; the Bari on the periphery of the wheel, is largely used. 
Doab Canal, from 126,016 to 287,079 acres ; and In Dehli and the Doab, dal is the name applied 
tlie Ganges Canal, 205,605 to 1,078,399 acres. to the basket or bucket used for raising water 
In 1869, the intern Jumna Canal irrigated from a deep well. It is made sometimes of leather, 
102,322 acres; in 1877, 103,632 acres; and in but generally of munj (Saccharum munja) or jhau 
1878 it was 110,722 acres, yielding a revenue of (tamarisk). It is more expensive tlian the Hor * 
Rs. 18,56,440. irrigation, which consists in merely breaking down 

Panjah, — Of the twenty-one million acres under the field ridge. Sumir-cane, poppy, and garden 
cultivation in an average year in the Pan jab, crops are irrigated, where possible, from wells only, 
ouly five and a half million acres (of which four and even when the expense of drawing water from a 
a half millions are under food cropsl are irrigated deep well is fourfold that of shoveuing it out of a 
by artificial means. One and a half million acres hollow on the earth's surface ; and practical agri- 
more are situated in the beds of the Panjab rivers, culturists entered rates one-fifth higher on bmds 
and r^uire little rain to bring their produce to irrigated from wells than those watered from 
maturity. Of the remaining twelve and a half jhils or ponds. 

million acres under food crops (making 18^ Where the natural rains are the sole means of 
millions altogether under this description of pro- irrigating the lands, only one crop can be raised 
duce), six and a half are pretty safe, being grown annually, and even that, in difficult seasons, is 
under an abundant and a reliable rainfall in the unobtained. But with artificial irrigation two 
submontane districts, and six millions produce a and three crops can be raised, — a monsoon, a cold- 
more precarious crop, being wholly dependent on weather, and a hot-weather crop, 
the less certain rainfall of the tract farther south. In Farrakhabad, where three crops are obtained, 
It is roughly estimated that on an average for the Indian corn sown in June — July, and harvested in 
whole province an acre of irrigated land produces August and September, is the first crop. In October 
half 08 much again as an acre of land wholly — November, potatoes or carrots are planted 
dependent on rain. This I'atio gives one-third of as a second crop, and taken up in February or 
the total yield of food grains as the produce of irri- March ; and the third crop is tobacco or melons, 
gated land, and two-thirds as dependent on rainfall sown in April, and gathered in May or June, 
or rain-fioods. Following out the comparison into Cost. — From the commencement of the Godavery 

more detail, it is calculated that 36 per cent, of delta irrigation system of works up to 1877-78, the 
the whole supply of food grains is produced by sum of Ks. 78,77,781 had been expended. The 
laud artificially irrrigated, 43 per cent, by land area irrigated under the anicut was 541,892 acres, 
more or less protected by floods or abundant rain- in 1876-77, yielding a revenue of Rs. 22,98,423, 
fall, and only 21 per cent, by land dependent on divided into a water tax of Rs. 15,91,767, 
a more precarious rainfall. The chief means of and land assessment Rs. 7,06,656. The total ex- 
artificial irrigation are wells, which irrigate three penditure for the Kistna delta system has been 
millions of acres ; inundation canals, chiefly from Ks. 48,40,546. This system is intended to irri- 
the rivers of the Panjab proper, irrigate one gate 470,000 acres. Of that extent, 246,000 
million ; and perennial canals, of which the were irrigated in 1875-76, yielding a revenue of 
Western Jumna and Bari Doab Canals are the Ka. 10,98,978, viz. water tax Rs. 7,32,756, and 
chief, protect only three-quarters of a million land tax Its. 3,66,222. Out of 321 miles of canal 
of acres. proposed for navigation in this delta, 267 miles 

There are several plans bv which, in British had been opened for traffic up to 1877-78. 

India, water is lifted. One of these, from wells, From the upper parts of the Cauvery river, 
is by means of the ‘mot* or ‘pur,* a flexible channels have been conducted through the Trichi- 
leatheru bucket containing from 2^ to 12^ gal- nopoly and Tanjore districts, and th^, portions 
Ions, which is attached by a strong rope to a within the reach of the waters are cultivated like 
pulley. In masonry wells in the north of India, gardens. The great Colerun channel, quite like 
from 4 to 20 runs can be worked at one and the a great river and about a mile broad, is led off 
same time, and at unbricked or Kach’ha wells from the Cauvery, aids to form the sacred island 
more than two runs are seldom worked. The of Srirangam, and is exhausted in irrigating the 
runs — called ‘lao,*fromljana, to bring — are worked lands to the cast. The Cauvery delta irrigation 
by men or women, bullocks, and buffaloes, but system irrigates 796,968 acres, yielding a revenue 
generally bullocks. Whatever power may be of Us. 33,78,442. Up to the end of 1873-74, the 
employed in a garden or field of any size, one sum of Rs. 13,39,641 bad been expended on it by 
person is needed to receive and empty the bucket the British Govemuient, which outlay has been 
at the mouth of the well, another to drive the estimated to yield a return of 85*81 per cent, 
bullocks, and a third to distribute the water. The total expenditure on the Srivai Kuntbam 
In a small patch of laud two persons will suffice, anicut in the Madras Presidency up to 1877-78, 
Human lal^ur is the most expensive, but is the was Rs. 9,20,510. In Mysore, there are anicuts 
quickest. About two standard bigkaa can in one or dams at Nuudur, Sri Itamadwara, and Masee- 
<hiy bo irrigated in the above manner by one set holly, and a groat reservoir is to be established 
of labourers. at Mauri Gonwoi. 

Irrigation is sometimes effected by hand labour, IRULAR. At the foot of the Neilgherry moun- 
two men raising tlie water by means of a bamboo tains, and for a short distance within the forests 
or leather bucket or basket, swung from ropes, extending from their base into the plains, live a 
ill the Doab of the Ganges and in ^hilkhanu, it race commonly known by the name of Irular. 
is called beri, lehari, ch’hapa, boka ; in Benares They arc in two classes,— ‘One called Urali, the 
and Oudb, dauri ; and in Dehli and Bundelkband, other Kurutalei. Iruli means unenlightened or 
dal, dugla, dulia. In Sind and in the Papjab, batbarous, from the Tamil word Irul, darkness, 
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iB n tom applied to them by their neighboura. I3A KHEI ,, a town and division in the Banu 
Urali Bignifies the ralers of the people, and district on the N.AV. frontier of India 42 imlos 
Kurutalci the common people. Captain Hark- from Banu, and 28 S. of Kalabagh. The town, 
nesfl met with a group of InilarB all but naked, with 7440 iiiliabitenta, is 9 miles W. of the 
— men, women, and children dancing, jumping, main branch of the Indus, opposite the Rokri 
and amusing themselves. The hair of the men, Ferry. The Isa Khel division is enclosed be- 
as well as of the women and children, was tween the Indus and the Cuttack Hills, and has 
bound up in a fantastic manner with wreaths a population of 46,000 souls, mostly clans of the 
of plaited straw ; their necks, cars, wrists, and Niazi, descendants of Nioz Khan, second son of 
ankles decorate<l with ornaments formed of the lx)di, the son of Shah Husen, king of Ghor, from 
same material ; and carrying little dried gourds, whom the Lohani and Ghilzai claim descent, 
in which nuts or small stones had been placed, With the Isa Khel, money is never given to the 
they rattled them as they danced, and, with the bride’s father, as is the custom of all other Pathan 
rustling of their rural ornaments, gave a sort of tribes, and every woman of the Isa Khel branch, 
rhythm to their motion. His unexpected visit however humble, is strictly Gosha. The other 
disconcerted them at first, but this was soon got tribes and races are Awan, Baluch, Hindus, Jat, 
over, and the dance again resumed, in front of a Cuttack, Khudzjij, Koreshi, Pathan, Shaikhs, 
little thatched shed, which was their temple. Syuds, Khatak. The Niazi are trusty allies of the 
When 't was concluded, they sacrificed to their British. — MacGrefjor, 

deities i he-goat and throe cocks. This was done ISANI. Colonel Tod describes a lofty three- 
by cutt ng the throats of the victims, and throwing j>eaked mountain, on which is a temple dedicateil 
them <iown at the feet of the idol, the whole to Aya - Mata, also called Isani, the tutelary 
assembly at the same time prostrating themselves, divinity of the Kol. This and the effigy of the 
Within the temple there was a winnow or fan, horse are there the only objects of adoration 
which they called Mahri, and in front of the among this aboriginal race. This was the first 
temple two rude stones, which they called, tlie time lio had seen a personification of mother eartli, 
one Mi/shani, the other Konadi Mahri, but which for such is Isani, from Isa, goddess, and Anani, 
are subordinate to the mahri or fan occupying earth, the universal nurse - mother (Aya-Mata). In 
the interior of the temple. No great distance their worship of the horse they resemble the other 
from this, he passed their places of sepulchre, forest tribes, the Bhil, the Gond, and the Surya. 
there being one for the Urali and another for the Among the many remarkable festivals of lUjasthan 
Kurutalci. These sepulchrci arc pits, about thirty kept with peculiar brilliancy at Udaipur, is that 
or forty feet square, and of considerable depth, called Gangore, in honour of Gouri or Isani, the 
over which are placed large V^^*'^** ? above is goddess of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres 
erected a shed, covering in the whole, and pro* of Greece. Like the Rajput saturnalia, which it 
tecting it from the weather. In the centre of the follows, it belongs to the vernal equinox, when 
planks is an opening about a cubit sfiuare, over nature in these regions proximate to the tropic is 
which arc placed other pieces of wood, and on in the full expanse of her charms, and the matronly 
these is raised a small mound of earth in the Gauri casts her golden mantle over the beauties of 
form (»f an altar, the surface being decorated the verdant Vassaiiti. Then the fruits exhibit their 
with p'jbblcfl, placed there both as memorials of promise to the eye, the koil fills the ear with 
the departed, and os objects of future worship, melody, the air is impregnated with aroma, and 
When a death occurs, the mound of earth is re- the crimson poppy contrasts with the spikes of 
moved, and the body thrown in. Some leu or golden grain to form a wreath for the beneficent 
twelve days after, a mound of fresh earth is raised, Gauri. Gauri is one of the names of Isa or Par- 
in room of the one which had been removed; the vati, wife of Siva, Mahadeva, or Iswara, who is 
pebbles, .which in the first instance had been conjoined with her in these rites, which almost 
carefully put aside, are again replaced, and another excmsively appertain to the women. The mean- 
one added to them in memory of the deceased, ing of Gauri is yellow, emblematic of the ripened 
All this is done with much ceremony, the pebbles harvest, when the votaries of the goddess u«lore 
being anointed with oil, perfumed with frank- her effigies, which are those of a matron painted 
incense, and decorated with flowers. Food is also the colour of ripe corn ; and though her image is 
distributed to the assembly, according to the represented with only two hands, in one of which 
ability of the relatives of the deceased. The she holds the lotus, which the Egyptians regarded 
Irulars speak a rude Tamil.— C<i;)faia llarkneas' as emblematic of reproduction, yet not unfre- 
Neilgherry Hills, quently they equip her with the warlike conch, 

IRVINE, ROBERT H., a medical officer of the the discus, and the club, U> denote that the god- 
Bengal army, who rose to the rank of Deputy dess, whose gifts sustain life, is likewise accessary 
Surgeon-General. He wrote (1841) an Account to the loss of it ; uniting, as Gauri and Kali, the 
of the General and Medical Topography of Ajmir. characters of life and death, like the Isis and 
IRWIN. Lieut. Irwin accompanied Mount- Cybcle of the Egyptians. But in the Gangore 
Stuart Elphinstone to Afghanistan ; the amount of festival she is only seen as Anna-purna, the food- 
multifarious information ho collected is altogether filler, benefactress of mankind. The rites com- 
Burprising. raence when the sun enters Aries (tlie opening of 

IRWIN, EYLES, an officer of the East India the Hindu year), by a deputation to a spot beyond 
Company, author of a Series of Adventures in the the city, ‘ to bring earth for the image of Giiuri.* 
Course of a Voyage up the Red Sea, on the Coast When this is formed, a smaller one of Iswara is 
of Arabia and Egypt, in the year 1777. made, and they are placed together ; a small 

ISA, also called Isana, the Hindu deity, pre- trench is then excavated, in which barley is sown; 
siding over the N.E, quarter of the heavens ; a the ground is irrigated and artificial heat supplied 
name of Siva. UU 4he grain germinates. By rites known only to 
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ike initiated, kaving been performed for several 
days within doors, they decorate the images, and 
pro])arc to cony them in procession to the lake. 
During these days of preparation, nothing is 
talked of but Gauri’s departure from the palace, — 
whether she will be as sumptuously apparelled as 
in the year gone by ; whether an admtional boat 
will be launched on the occasion, though not a 
few forget the goddess altogether in the recollec- 
tion of the gazelle eyes (mirg-aeni) and serpentine 
locks (nagni zoolf) of the beauteous handmaids 
who are selected to attend her. At length the 
hour arrives, the martial nakara give the signal 
to the cannonier without, and the guns on the 
summit of the castle of Ekljng-garh announce that 
Gauri has commenced her excursion to the lake. 
The cavalcade assembles on the magnificent terrace, 
and the rana, surrounded by his nobles, leads the 
way to the boats, of a form as primitiYe as that 
which conveyed the Argonauts to Colchis. The 
scenery is admirably adapted for these fdtes, the 
ascent being gradual from the margin of the lake. 

At length we procession is seen winding down 
the steep, and in the midst, borne on a pat'h or 
throne, gorgeously arrayed in yellow robes, and 
blazing with ‘ barbaric pearl and gold,’ the god- 
dess appears, on either side two beauties wave 
the silver chamra over her head, while the more 
favoured damsels act as harbingers, preceding her 
with wands of silver, the whole chanting hymns. 
On her approach, the rana, his chiefs and ministers, 
rise and remain standing till the goddess is seated 
on her throne, close to the water’s edge, when all 
bow, and the prince and court take their seats in 
the boats. The females then form a circle around 
the goddess, unite hands, and with a measured 
step and various graceful inclinations of the body, 
keeping time by beating the palms at particular 
cadences, move around the image singing hymns, 
some in honour of the goddess of abundance, 
others on love and chivalry, and embodying little 
episodes of national achievements, occasionally 
sprinkled with double entendre, which excite a 
smile and significant nod from the chiefs, and an 
inclination of the head of the fair choristers. The 
festival being entirely female, not a single male 
mixes in the immense groups, and even Iswara 
himself, the husband of Gauri, attracts no atten- 
tion, as appears from his ascetic or mendicant form 
begging Ins dole from the bounteous and universal 
mother. It is taken for granted that the goddess 
is occupied in bathing all the time she remains, 
and ancient tradition says death was the penalty 
of any male intruding on these solemnities ; but a 
late prince deemed them so fitted for amusement, 
that he even instituted a second Gangore. Some 
hours are thus consumed, while easy and good- 
humoured oonversation is carried on. At length, 
the ablutions over, the goddess is taken up and 
conveyed to the palace with the same forms and 
state. The rana and his chiefs then unmoor 
their boats, and are rowed round the margin of 
the lake, to visit in succession the other images 
of the goddess, around which female groups are 
chanting and worshipping, as already described, 
with which ceremonies the evening closes, when the 
whole terminates with a grand dirolay of fireworks, 
the finale of each of the three days dedicated to 
Gauri. 

Gauri, Anna-deo or Anna-devi, and Auna-guma, 
filling with food/ or the nourisber, are the names 

SI 


applied to *the mother of mankind,’ when she 
places the repast before the messenger of heaven. 
Considerable resembiance is to be discerned be- 
tween this festival of Gauri and .those in honour 
of the Egyptian Diana at Bubastes, and of Isis 
at Busiris, within the delta of the Nile, of which 
Herodotus says, ^They who celebrate those of 
Diana embark in vessels ; the women strike their 
tabors, the men their fiutes, the rest of both sexes 
clap their hands anc join in chorus. Whatever 
city they approach, the vessels are brought on 
shore, the women use ungracious language, dance, 
and indelicately throw about their garments.’ 
Wherever the ntes of Isis prevailed, we find the 
boat introduced as an essential emblem in her 
worship. Bryant furnishes an interesting account 
from Diodorus and Gurtius, illustrated by draw- 
ings from Pocock, from the temple of Luxor, near 
Carnac, in the Tbebaid, of the ship of Isis carry- 
ing an ark ; and from a male figure therein, this 
learned person thinks it bears a mysterious allu- 
sion to deluge. Colonel Tod, however, was 
inclined to deem the personage in the ark Osiris, 
husband of Isis, the type of the sun arrived in the 
sign of Aries (of which the rams’ heads ornament- 
ing both the prow and stem of the vessel are 
typical), the harbinger of the annual fertilizing 
inundation of the Nile, evincing identity of origin 
as an equinoctial festival with that of Gauri (Isis) 
of the Indo-Scythic races of Rajasthan. 

‘ Heavenly stranger, please to taste 
These bounties, which oUr nourisher, from whom 
All perfect goo^ unmeasured out, descends 
To us for food, and for delight hath caused 
The earth to yield. ’ — Paradiae Loaty book v. pp. 397, 401 . 

The German Suevi adored Isis, and also intro- 
duced a ship in her worship, for which Tacitut- 
says he baa no materials whence to investigate the 
origin of a worship denoting the foreign origin of 
the tribe. This Isis of the Suevi was evidently a 
form of Ertha, the chief divinity of all the Saxon 
races, who with her consort Teutates or Hesus 
(Mercury) were the chief deities of both the Celtic 
and early Gothic races, the Budha aud Ella of the 
Rajputs ; iu short, the earth, the prolific mother, 
the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece, the Anna- 
purna (giver of food) of the Rajputs.* On some 
ancient temples dedicated to this Hindu Ceres arc 
sculptured on the frieze and pedestal of the columns 
the emblem of abundance, termed the cumacumpa, 
or vessel of desire, a vase of elegant form, from 
which branches of the palm are gracefully indent. 
Herodotus says that similar water-vessels, filleil 
with wheat and barley, were carried in the festival 
of Isu ; and the Egyptian god Canopus is depioted 
under the form of a water ^ar or Nifometer, whose 
covering bears the head of Osiris. — Tops Hajasthan 
L p. 670. 

ISATIS INDIGOTICA. ForUme. A perennial, 
almost shrubby, dye plant of N. China. It fur- 
nishes a product almost similar to L tinctoria, 
or dyers* woad. In China, colouring matter for 
dyeing blue is derived from two species of plants, 
the Polygonum tinctorium at tbo south, and the 
Tien tsing or Isotis indi^tica, cultivated at 
Shanghai and Ohusan, and largely in the Ke- 
wang-meow district, a few miles to the soutli. 

Isatia tinctoria, Atnn., the dyers* woad, is a 
tall herb of two years* duration, mwing from tlie 
M^ditairanean to Japan, succeeding bMt in rich 
Umeatone ground. lU fermented mavea furnish 
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Mil® numerous. Mahmud, after a brief reign of two years, became 
A Am/7(/om. See Dyes. ^ insano, and either died or was put to death (a.d. 

ISFAHAN, a chief town of Persia, formerly 1724), and was Ru«ceeded by his nephew, Na^lir 
the capital of the country. It is built on the Namah.— .Sir IP. Jonrs ; Bui four\s Memoir of liazin, 
banks of the Zand-rud, and has about 60,000 p. 122 ; Malcolm's Persia, i. p. 644 ; Elpkinstone's 
inhabitants and 100 neighbouring villages. Isfa- Hist, of Jndia, pp, 631 , 632 ; History of the Revolu- 
ban occupies the central part of an oval plain, tion o f Persia, published by the Pere du Cercoau ; 
which is enclosed by a range of mountains, pre- Ottseiefs Travels, iii. pp. 44, 45. 
senting a singularly serrated outline. The lowest ISFANDYAR, the brazert -bodied ; his son Bah- 
part is on the N.E, and the highest on the S.W. side man, surnamed Ardeshir, a prince of great renown, 
of the city. From an elevated pass leading through is one of the most conspicuous names amongst the 
the rugged and rocky belt on the latter side, there heroes of the Shah Narnah. See l^ersuin Kings, 
is obtained a fine view of this mountain basin, ISHA. Arah. Evening prayer. Ishrak, prayer 
whose circumference is about 30 miles. A distance at sunrise. 

of about 12 miles separates the mountains on the ISHAA. Jap. A learned race of Japan, 
western side from those of the eastern ; the shorter practising medicine. 

diameter being about 8 milra. It is well watered ISHMAEL, son of Abraliam, is supposed by Mu- 
by the tortuous Zend-rud, which flows through it hammadnns to have been the son whom Abraham 
rather southward of its centre. took to offer up in sacrifice. His lineal descendants 

Mir Wais, chief of the Ghilji, died in 1716, and were called Arab-ul-Mostaraba, or mixed Arabs, 
was succeeded by his brother, but shortly after- They occupied the Hejaz, and amongst|theirdesccnd- 
wards Mahmud, son of Mir Wais, became chief ants was the tribe of Koresh. Sec Adnan. 
of the tribe. He left Kandahar with 25,000 men, ISIITAR, b goddess of the Babylonians, the 
marched to Kirman and on to Yezd, from which biblical Ashtoreth. 
place he moved directly on Isfahan. He was ISINGLASS, 
opposed at Gulnabad, near that city, but obtained Loo-pa, .... Chin. 
a complete victory, and he surrounded and block- Yu-kiau, Yu-piau-kiau, „ 
aded the city, and soon the inhabitants suffered all , .* 1>a., Hw. 

the horrors of famine. The miseries endured arc Bwim, . *^no. 

described by most writers as surpassing the great- Swimminir bladder '' 
est • xtremities ever known on such occasions. Fish-maws, . 

The horrors of this siege h«^e been described by Fish sounds, . ,, 

the Polish Jesuit Krusinski, whg personally wit- Colle de poissou, Fa. 

nested them, and they arc noticed in the Histoirc Darllock, v . „ 

de Perse Depuisle Commencement deco'Siecle (the The Greek name Ichthyocolla, is from ^ 
eighteenth) of M. la Mamyc Clairac, on authorities fish, xoAAot, glue. Isiugloss is from the German 
which cannot be disputed. The inhabitants of Hausenblase, from Hausen, the great sturgeon, 
Isfahan were compelled by famine to devour not and Blase, a bladder, being one of the coats of the 
only mules and horses, but dogs and other crea- swimming-bladder of fishes. Fish-maws or fish- 
tures, which their religion taught them to consider sounds of commerce, exported from Calcutta, 
as unclean. A woman endeavouring to strangle Madras, Penang, Mergui, Malabar, and Sind, are 
a cat, was heard to exclaim at every scratch or bite the sac-like membrane, slit open ; some small, 
that she received, * Thou strivest in vain, 111 eat thin, and transparent, others three and four inches 
thee notwithstanding.* The leaves and bark of across in both diameters, something of the shape 
trees were ground into a kind of meal, and sold by of short purses with spring clasps, of a light 
weight ; shoe leather was boiled and used as food ; colour, and semitransparent, resembling in appear- 
at length human flesh became the chief support of ance the ordinary qualities of isinglass, especially 
many miserable wretches, who for a whue were some of the Brazilian kinds. Fish-maws, under the 
cont^t with what they could collect from bodies names Singally and Sozille, had long been carried 
that filled the public streets ; but some were in- away by the Chinese from Calcutta, Madras, and 
duced to murder their fellow-citixens, and it is Bombay, at the rate of about a shilling a pound, 
even said that parents killed and devoured their without its being generally known that it was 
own children. From the MS. memoirs of Ali isinglass which was thus exported. 

Hasin, we learn that ‘a crust or lump of bread The swimming-bladder of fishes consists of three 
was sold at so high a price as four or five gold membranes, the outer or peritoneal coat, the 
ashrifi.* A pound of bread, according to Krasin- middle membranous and muscular one, and the 
ski. attained, in September, the price of thirty inner, glossy, highly vascular coat, which has a 
shillings ; and, in October, of above fifty. Among pulpy appearance, and is the membrane which 
the ca^mities of this memorable siege, Ali Hazin forms the best isinglass. The fish which yield the 
laments the destruction of his library, which com- European supplies are the great sturgeon, osseter, 
prised about 6000 volumes, Arabic and Persian, sevruga, and sterlet, also the Silurusglanis, barbel, 
many enriched with the marginal notes of bis Cyprinus brama and C. carpio and Perea lucio- 
learned ancestors. perca, which do not belong to the tribe of stur- 

After a protracted siege, the king, Shah Husen, geons. In the fisheries of the Caspian and Yolg^ 
the last of tie Safavi dynasty, went forth with all where the system is most complete, and the divi- 
his principal courtiers in deep mourning, surren- sion of labour the greatest, the sounds and roes of 
dared himself to Mahmud, and with his own hand the sturgeon are extracted immediately the fish ore 
plaoed the crown on the head of the conqueror caught, and delivered over to the isinglass and 
(October 1722). The authors differ as to the caviare makers. The fresh sounds are first split 
aumben who perished, and also ae to those whom open, and well washed to separate gie Uood, and 
Mahmud otdeied to bo slain after the submisrion. any Mheriog extraneous matter. They are then 
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npread out, nod exposed to the air to dry, with the 
inner silvery white membrane turned upwards. 
This, which is nearly pure gelatine, is carefully 
stripped off, laid in damp cloths, and left in the outer 
covering, and forcibly kneaded with the hands. 
It is then taken out of the cloths, dried in the 
form of leaf isinglass, or rolled up and drawn in a 
serpentine manner into the form of a heart, horse- 
shoe, or lyre (long and short staple), l^tween 
three pegs, on a b^rd covered witn them ; here 
they are fixed in their places by wooden skewers. 
When they are somewhat dri^ thus, they are 
hung on lines in the shade in well -arranged rooms 
till Uieir moisture is entirely dissipate. The 
oblong pieces sometimes are folden in the form 
of book isinglass. Though isinglass of the finest 
quality, and in the largest quantities, is yielded by, 
it is not confined to, the sturgeon tribe ; for even in 
Russia, the Silurus glanis, species of Cyprinus and 
barbel, yield it, and are met with in commerce 
with Brazilian, New York, and Hudson's Bay isin- 

t The fishes which produce it on the coast of 
, Mr. Yarrcll informed Dr. Royle, are pro- 
bably several species of the genera Pimelodus and 
SiluniB, or of closely-allied genera. The Brazilian 
isinglass is imported from Para and Maranham. 
It is very inferior in quality for domestic purposes 
to the best imported from Russia, which sells for 
12 b. per lb., and the other from 9d. to Ss. 6d. It 
is in tho form of pipe, block, honeycomb, cake, 
and tongue isinglass, the last formed of a double 
swimming-bladder. The isinglass obtained from 
North America in the form of long ribbons, is 
produced, according to Dr. Mitchell, by Labrus 
squeatesgue, at New York, called weak fish, which 
is about 15 inches iu length, and above 6 lbs. in 
weight, forming one of their most abundant fish, 
and furnishing the principal supply for their tables. 

An anonymous corresponaent in Parbury's 
Oriental Herald, in 1839, stated that the Chinese 
had long been engaged iu a trade with Calcutta 
in isinglass, afforded by a fish called Sullcah in 
Bengal, from half a pound to three-quarters of a 
pound being obtained from each fish. Dr. McClel- 
land (June 1839, J. As. Soc. vol. viii. p. 203) 
then mentioned that the fish yielding the isinglass 
is Poiynemus scle, J9iic5., selc or sulea of the 
Bengalese, common in the estuaries of the Ganges, 
and often found weighing from 20 to 24 pounds, and 
that Palogpong ikan or Ari-ari ikan of the Malays, 
Loo-pa of the Chinese, appears to have formed an 
articte of exportation from the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago as early os they became visited 
by tho Chinese. 

Alius ariut, Bach, Ham, 

Pimelodus arias, B. H, I Ikan surdudu, . Malay. 
Ikan saladu, . . Malay. | 

Total length, 1 foot 10 inches. This fish in- 
habits tho sea and estuaries of Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry, and Gangetic 
estuaries. At Penang, small individuals of this 
species are very numerous at all aeasona They 
form an article of food, and contribute more than 
any other of tho Siluride to the exportation of 
isinglass. 

Atius militarii, L. 

Sttunis mtUtsris, hinn, | Osteogeniosiu, B,H. 

Length, 1 foot 6 inches. Inhabits the sea and 
eslnaries of the Malayan Peninsula, and of its 
islands, of Malshar, Cmmandel, the Ganges, and 
Irawadi. Their air-vessels are preserved. 


Anus trnneatuB, C, and V, Length, Ilf 
inches. Inhabits sea and estuaries of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula. Its air-vessel is small, but 
very thick, and is transversely divided into two 
compartments. The fish is held in esteem by the 
natives, but at Penang it occurs so rarely that its 
air-vessel does not contribute much to the general 
stock of isinglass, 

Capoeta roacrolcptddta, Kuhl, Length, It 
inches. Inhabits Penang, Java, and Tenasserim 
(fresh water). The air-vessel is very large, thin, 
white, consisting of two elongated oval portions, 
of which the anterior is truncated in front. 

Corvina chapta, Bola chapta. The Bola in- 
habits the Malay coast ; furnishes isinglass. 

Corvina coitor, H. J?., Whiting. Inhabits the 
estuaries of the Ganges and Irawadi. Its air- 
bladder makes excellent isinglass. 

Johnius maculatUB, Bloch,, Schneider, var, f 
Sari kitlU, TAif. , Rueeell. | Corvina maculata, C, and V, 

Inhabits sea of Penang. The form of its air- 
vessel resembles that of Johnius belengeri. 

Johnius diacanthus, iMcepede, 

LutjftnuB diacanthus, Lac, Corvina catalca, Belanger 
Johnius catalens, Cuv, and Sleeker, 

Nalla katcbclee, Buuell, Corvina nalla katoheloe, 
Katchelee, Iluttell, Richardson, 

Sciaena maoulata,C. and K. Ikan tambaroh, Malay. 

This fish ^owB to 2 feet 9 inches. It inhabits 
the seas of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, 
Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Tenasscrifa, Canton, China seas, Madura, 
and Java. The air-vessel, f of the length of the 
fish, is of a btoad lanceolate shape, tapering 
behind into a very elongated point. This fish is 
valuable as an article of food, and its isinglass 
sells in the China market at from 40 to 45 
Spanish dollars per pikul. 

Johnius Dussumieri, C, and V. Corvina Diis- 
sumieri, C. and V, Length, fif inches. It in- 
habits the Sea of Penang, the Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, and Malabar. The length of the air- 
vessel is about one-fourth the total length. The 
isinglass is reputed good, but, owing to the small 
size of the fish, little is procurable. 

Lates heptodactylus, Lacepede. 

Perea maxima, Sonnerat, Coius vaett, lirtn, 
Holocentre heptadaotyle, Lates nobilis, C, and V., 

Lacepede, Richardson, Bleeher, 

Pandoo menoo, Russell, Ikan Siyakup, . Malay. 

This fish inhabits the sea and estuaries of 
Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, and 
Madras. It yields isinglass, of which, however, 
in the Straits of Malacca, but little is collected, 
partly on account of tho comparative scarcity of ^ 
the fish, and partly owing to the thinness of the 
air-vessel. TW of a fish, when dried, weighs 
upwards of one ounce. At Penang, this kind 
sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars per pikul. 

Lobotes erate, Cuv, and Val, 

L. Farkarii, C. and V, I Ikan batu, Ikan pichat 

I priek/ . . . Malay. 

Length, 2 feet 5 inches. It inhabits the seas 
of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Java, 

I Madura, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, and 
estuaries of the Ganges. The air-vessel is very 
Ur^, about one-third of the total length, silvery 
white, and of a lanceolate shape. It is excessively 
thin, and so firmly adhering to the back, that Iwt 
a small part can be removed. The isinglass ia 
cdnsiderM by the Obineie dealere to be « good 
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I Sole blianggan, Ilanu 
Jumpul, . . . Malay. 


quality, hut tho Biuall quantity procurable renders 
the dah less valuable in this rcsjxjct, 

Mugi) ccphalotus, Cuv. ami Vnl 
Mugil our, Formknl. 

M, ccphabis, JtwntelL 
Boutali, Tam., Ruttell. 

Length, 2 feet. It inhabits Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lanoavy, Chusan, 
Madura, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuarieB, Malabar. The air-vessel is large, elon 
gated ; its pariete.s very thin, pearl-coloured. 

Otolitbus biauritus. Cantor^ Ikan salampne. 
Total length, 3 feet. Inhabits seas of Penang, 
Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Laiicavy, Tenasserim 
Province, and, according to Jordon, the Malabar 
coast, where it is called Sille-kora in Malealam. 
The air-vessel is nearly one-half of the total 
length, and in shape might be compared with an 
elongated antique urn with two handles. From 
the anterior part of each of the latter proceed 
five branches, four of which give off smaller ones 
to each side, and the fifth is tortuous and smaller 
than the rest. It yields a large quantity of isin- 
glass, which in the Chinese market is considered 
to be of the best quality, and fetches 40 to 60 
Spanish dollars per pikul. 

Otolithus maculatus, Kuhl and Van Hassel 
Jaran-gigi, Malay. The total length of this 
fish is 2 feet 9 incties. It inhabits the seas and 
estuaries of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, 
and Batavia. It is highly valued for the sake of 
its air-vessel, which yields a conojiderable quantity 
of the best kind of isinglass. 

Otolithus ruber, Bloch and Sclweider, Jaran- 
gigi, Malay. Totid length of this fish is 2^ feet. 
It inhabits the seas and estuaries of Penang, the 
Malay Petiinsula, Singapore, Coromandel, and 
Malabar. The sir-vessel is large, flattened, broad, 
lanceolate, terminating behind in a single point. 
The isinglass is considered very good, and sells in 
the Chinese market from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars 
per pikul. 

Otolithus versicolor, Cuv. and Val., Russell^ 
109. Panna, Tam. The total length of this fish is 
only 6j^ inches. It inhabits the sea of Penang. Its 
nir - vessel is one - fourth of the total length. 
Jerdon says this fish is one foot long, and very 
eommon at Madras. 

Pempheris molucca, Cuv, This fish grows to 

inches. It inhabits the seas of Penang, the 
Moluccas, Batavia, and Japan. Its air-vessel is 
large and thick. 

Platax arthriticus, Cnv, and Vat 
Desn bonna, Bell, | Ohoetodon arthritioui, C, dt* V, 

^^^Total length, 1 foot 7 inches. It inhabits the 
8^ of Penang, Sumatra, Java, and Singapore. 
The flavour is excellent, but the large air-vessel is 
too thin, and yields too little isinglass to become 
of value. 

Polynemus heptadactylus. Total length, 44 
inchca Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribon, and 
Samarang. 

Polynemus lodicus, Shaw^ Roe Ball. 


P. sole, Buchanan, 

P, aionemtts, C. and V, 

P. ploteus, McClelland, 

Lnkway, . . Arakan. 

Ka-tha, . . . . Burm. 

Total length, 8 feet. 

Penang, Singapore, Malay Feninaula, Sourabaya, 
estuaries of the Ganges, Vizagapatam, Madras, 


P. lineattti, McClelland, 

P. gelatinoauf, McClelland, 

Ikan kurow, . . Malay. 
Walankala, . . . Tam. 

It inhabits the seas of 
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and Pondicherry, Tlic air-vessel is silvery, its 
membrane thick, the general form oval. It occu- 
pies the whole length of the abdomen, terminating 
behind in a very sharp point, wliicli penetrates 
the thick of the tail over the first interspinal of 
the anal. At Penang single individuals occur at 
all seasons ; but numbers are taken from June to 
August. The weight is commonly from 4 to 6 lbs., 
seldom exceeding 20 lbs. The air-vessel of a good- 
siz^ fish, when dried and ready for the market in 
China, wciglis upwards of 2 oz., is considered 
very gmocl isinglass, and fetches 25 to SO dollars 
perpilful. The fish itself is valued as an article 
of food, thoiigli less so than P. tetradactylus. 
Mr. O’Riley estimated that 2000 lbs. of isinglass 
from this fish might be obtained annually off 
Amherst alone. Mr. Blundell said that the largest 
sounds were exported from Rangoon, and that they 
sell there at about 8 annas a pound. Major Bogle 
wrote that about 10,000 of the fish, large and 
small, were taken annually in Arakan, and that the 
sounds sold there for about 5 annas per pound to 
the Clunese, who exported them to Penang, where 
they are said to bring more than a rupee a pound. 

Polynemus plebius, Drommnet^ Z., C. and V, 
r. linentns, Lacepede, I P. Commenonii, IShaw, 

P. niloticuB, Shaw. | Bynni, Bruce, 

Pole IcuIa, . . . Tam. 

Long til, 4 feet. It inhabits the Coromandel 
coast, Otaheite, Isle of France, and Isle of Tanna. 
Its y^ue as a fish yielding isinglass unknown. 

Pristipoma hasta and Pristipoma olivaceum, 
of the family Percidse, are common round the 
coasts of India, and their air-bladders are largely 
exported to China. 

Umbrina Russelli, C. and F., Richardson, 

Ikan gulama, . . Malay. | Qualar katchelee, . Tam. 

Total length, 6 inches to I foot ? Inhabits seas 
of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Vizaga- 
patam, Indian and China seas. Its isinglass is 
considered of good quality. — Russell. 

The Indian isinglass is not prepared with any- 
thing like sufficient care to obtain a place in the 
markets of Europe. Good isinglass cannot be 
made without considerable attention being paid 
during the processes of washing, beating, scrap- 
ing, and drying, all of which have a very im- 
portant influence on the goodness of the finished 
isinglass. The imperfect solubility of some, and 
more especially of the thick pieces, is occasioned 
by the presence of a considerable quantity of 
albumen, or insoluble membranous matter having 
most of the properties of albumen, which is not 
only itself insoluDle, but in addition renders much 
of the gelatine with which it is associated like- 
wise insoluble. It is more than probable that the 
greater part of this albuminous substance might 
be readily removed by sufficiently scraping the 
isinglass during its preparation. Attention (mould 
also be directed to the process of drying, as, if 
not properly dried, it might possibly undergo a 
slight cnange or decomposition, and become par- 
tially converted into a more insoluble form of 
gelatine. A more important objection is the 
smell, which, however, may likewise, to some 
extent, be traced to the preparation. Much 
mreaterjeare is bestowed on the preparation in 
Russia than in India. Boiling with fresh-made 
charcoal would probably have the effect of de- 
priving inferior isinglass of some of the smell and 
colounqg matter when required for the purposes 
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of a jelly. Isinglass cut into threads is unsuitable 
for the English commerce, notwithstanding that 
isinglass for retaU is cut into fine threads, as 
more convenient for general use, and for making 
jellies and soups, in consequence of the extensive 
surface which is exposed rendering it more easily 
and quickly soluble. But there is a great pre** 
judice in the wholesale market to buying things 
in a cut or powdered state, in consequence of the 
innumerable methods adopted for falsifying and 
adulterating almost every drug. Machinery is 
used in London for cutting the isinglass into 
threads of any degree of fineness ; and as it is 
impracticable at present to rival this in India, 
besides having to contend against prejudice if 
sent in this state, it is preferable, and will be 
cheaper, to prepare the article and send it as sheet 
isinglass, that is, the form of the slitsoimds them- 
selves, or their purest membrane, washed, cleaned, 
and dried in the best manner. The Indian isin- 
glass^ as at present prepared, is complained of as 
too thick if intended to come into competition 
with the superior varieties of Russian isinglass. 
Some of it may, without difficulty, be rendered 
thinner, for even in the dried state, layers of 
membrane which display a fibrous structure may 
be stripped off, and which no doubt contain tlie 
greater portion of the insoluble albumen. It 
might also be made thinner by beating, or pressing 
between iron rollers or marble slabs, as is done 
with American and some kinds of Brazilian isin- 


glass. The extra labour which this would require 
might be profitably saved, by not tearing it into 
fibres, in which state it is disapproved of in the 
market ; but it might still be cut or rasped into 
a state fit for domestic use. The refuse should 
be turned to account; the soluble parts of the 
sounds separated from the insoluble, and poured 
out into thin plates, and dried on nets, as is 
done with some of the gelatine of commerce. In 
order to ascertain the value of the article (merely 
stripped of all imparities calculated to injure its 
quality, without any regard to appearance), a 
considerable quantity was sent to England by Dr. 
McClelland. From the account received of the 
sale, it appears that this isinglass realized only 
Is. 7<L per pound, which was considerably under ite 
prime cost. — Dr. RoyU on Isinglats, P* II ; Cantor^ 
Malayan Fishes in J, B, As, ^c, ; Mason^s 
Tenasserim; Dr, Day on the Air •bladder of Fishes; 
Jerdon^ Fishes, 

ISIS, a goddess of the Egyptians. Macrobias 
tells us that Isis is worsbipfM in every roligiou, 
twrfug either the earth or universal nature, under 
the influence of the sun. For this reason the 
whole ^dy of the goddess is covered with breasts 
(in this respect resembling the Diana multomamma 
of EphesttsI, becanse the universe is nourished by 
the earth of nature. Over the door of the minor 
temple of this deity at Pompeii, are wreaths of 
lingatn and yooL — Milner^s Seven Churches^ p. 79 ; 
To(fs Eaiasthan. SeeCumbha; Gauri; Isani. 

ISKAkDO or Skaxdo, principal town of Balti 
stat^ Kashmir, in lat. 35^ 12' K., and long. 76*' 
35* E. It is on a plain 7700 feet above sea-level, 
at the bottom of a valley surrounded by lofty 
mountains. The fort occupiee a rock of gneiss at 
the eonfloenoe of the Indus with its great tribu- 


tarr the Singpar. 

&dtistan or Balia (called by British geo- 
graphem little Tibet), is a country a gooii^ deal 


to the north-east of Kashmir, and north-west of 
Ladakh. Giigit, conquered by Gulab Singh, » 
to the west-north-west of Iskardo. The Chorbat 
district is a dependency of the government of 
Iskardo, whi^h, like that of Leh, is subject to 
Kashmir. The desert country by which Nubra 
and Chorbat arc separated, has, for the present, 
acted as a barrier to the further extension east- 
ward of the Muhammadan religion, which is now 
universally that of the people of the whole of 
Iskardo (or Balti) district, as well as of Dr^. On 
the Indus, and in the valley south of it, there is 
no uninhabited tract between the two, so that 
the Muhammadan and Buddhist populations are in 
direct contact. The result is, that Muhammadanism 
is in that part gradually, though very slowly, 
extending to the eastward. Iskardo is a Muham- 
madan corruptioD of the Tibetan name Skardo, or 
Kardo, as it is very commonly pronounced. The 
mountains which surround the Iskardo plain rise 
at once with great abruptness, and are very steep 
and bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered over a large extent of surface, so that 
there is no appearance of a town. — lliomsoit's Tr, 
pp. 204-219 ; Mrs, Hcrvei/s Tartary^ i. p, 213. 

ISLAM, the Muhammadan name of the Mu- 
hammadan religion, derived from the Arabic verb 
Salm, he gave safety; other parts of the verb 
being in use, as salam, taslim, salumat, mfisrim. 
Its followers style themselves musalman, the 
Arabic plural of muBlIm ; and in India, muslim or 
nao muslim, lit. nqw saved, is applied to all con- 
verts. They also call themselves Mubammadi, 
also Momin, and style their faith the Dln-i-Islam, 
the saving faith. 

Islam is the name that was given to the 
Muhammadan religion by its founder. Surat-ul- 
Imran, verses 78, 79, says it is the belief in 
God, and in what was ,8cnt down to Abraham, 
Isbmae), Isaac, Jacob, and the tribes, and given to 
Moses, Jesus, and the prophets from their liOrd. 

The followers claim for it to bo regarded as the 
true faith, comprising obedience to the will of 
God, submission, humbling one's self. Their 8i\cred 
book, the Koran, is the foundation of the laws and 
religion of the Muhammadans. The Shaikb-ul- 
Islam is the chief legist and jurist of the Turkish 
empire. Ahl-ul-Islam are the people of the faith. 

The doctrine is termed Islam. Faith is termed 
Iman, and religion, in its practical sense, Diu. 
Muhammadanism enforces the dogma of unity in 
creed, by the phrase * ul-Islam malleti wahidun,* 
All Islamites are one nation. Islamism is regarded 
by the Jews as the second great heresy of their 
faith. — Cal, Rev,, Feb. p. 887 ; Malcolm's Persia^ 
ii. p. 322. 

ISLAMABAD is the ancient capital of Kashmir. 
Five miles to its west is the temple of Martand. 
It is built on the Jhelum, and is the seat of the 
shawl manufacture. 

ISM. Arab. A name or attribute. In exor- 
cism, amongst Muhammadans, certain names (Ism, 
sing. ; Isma, pL) are used, such aa the Ism-j^lali, 
or fic^ or terrible attribute of the deity, auK> the 
Ism-jamali, the watery or air or amiable attribute, 
and with these they pretend to cast out devils, 
and command the presence of genii and demons. 
Ism-i-Asam is the great attribute of the deity. 
Ism, a noun ; Ism-u-nisbah, an adjective ; Asma, 
plund, names or attributes of God. 

ISMAIL, called Samani, a Turk, the founder 
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of the Satiiaiii dynasty, a.d. HG2. IIo conquered 
Trausoxiniia, Khorasan, and Af^rhaiiisUn, and 
fixed the seat of his ^jovcmincnt iit lIokhart\. The 
Samaui dynasty ruled for 120 years. It was tlic fifth 
of this dynasty who possessed a Tartar slave named 
Alapta^in, who wjis made provenior of Ghazni and 
Kandahar, and on the death of his patron assumed 
independence. Alaptajrin Avas succeeded, A.n. 970, 
by his purchased Turki slave Sabaktap:iu. 

ISMAIL, the first kinp: of the Sufiavean race, 
ascended the throne of Persia in a.d. 1499, and 
proclaimed the Shiah faith to be the national 
relif^^ion of that country. 

ISMAIL, son of tiafar Sndaq, was the seventh 
Imam of the Shiah Muhammadans. The Shiah 
sect look on Ali as tiie first rightful leader of the 
Muhammadans, and say that from him and his 
wife Fatima, Mahomed’s daughter, have alone 
sprung the rightful heirs to the lm;imat. In this 
view, Abubakr, Umar, and Othman, who pre- 
ceded Ali, and Muawiyah, the fifth khalif, and 
his son Yezid, arc all alike regarded as usurpers. 
Ali, Hasan, and Husain wore first, second, and 
third. Jafar, the sixth of the Shiah Imams, was a 
man of superior sanctity, w isdom , and learn ing. H c 
Avas the author of the Book of Faith Avhich is still 
in use. A tradition exists that ho did not die, 
and will reappear. His son Ismail Avas, during 
his lifetime, nominated his successor, but, dying 
before his fatlier, and leaving none but young 
children, his half-brother Musa Kasim, whose 
mother w'as a slave, was elected i^to the Imamat. 
Musa’s son Ali was eighth Imam ; Muharamad- 
bin-Ali Avas ninth ; Ali, son of ^Cuhammad, 
tenth ; Hasan, the eleventh, was poisoned, and his 
son Muhammad, born a.h. 255 at Sermenrai, and 
who was a mere infant at his father’s death, was 
his successor, but disappeared mysteriously at the 
age of tweh'o years. According to a legend, he 
entered a cave at Sermenrai, near Baghdad. On 
the accession of Musa Kasim, many of Ismail’s 
foUoAvers espoused the cause of his children, and 
formed a sect, Avho became notorious in history as 
the Assassins, their ruler being styled the Shaikh- 
ul-Jabl, or Old Man of the ^fountain, whose 
fortress was Alamut ; but with the defeat of 
Kabir Shah, .^a>ud-Din’s son, the demolition of 
his strongholds, and the slaughter of over 12,000 
ill his adherents by Hulaku, the power of the 
Israaili family came to an end. 

ISMAIL ABULFADA, Prince of Hamah in 
Syria, a.h. 783, which was translated by John 
Gaenier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.d. 1723, 
and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, Episcopal 
clergyman at Dufius in Scotland. 

ISMAILI, also Ismailiah, are Shiah sectarians, 
who take their name from the Imam Ismail, son 
of the Imam Jafar Sadaq. In Bombay they are 
knoAvn as the Khoja sect. The Ismaili are the 
sect of the chief known to the Crusaders as the 
Old Man of the Mountain, the Shaikh-ul-Jabl. 
The sect in its original form was a branch of 
the Shudi, but was called Ismailian, from Ismail, 
the eldest son of the sixth Imam, whom they 
recognised as his father’s successor in oppori- 
Jbion to (he mass of the Shiahs. Their doctrine 
took the form of a sort of gnosticism, giving a 
non-natnial senna to all revelation, from which 
they had the name also of Bathenians, from Batin, 
Arab., within, a word signing esoteric. Hasan 
Sabah, son of an Arab at Rai^one of their converts 
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in I'ci’siii, put himself at the head of the sect in 
that country, and about A.n. 1090 made himself 
master of the inouiitaiuouH part of Irak Ajami, 
immediately south of the Oiispian. This region 
included many strong castles, and at one time 
the power of his successors extended to the gates 
of Isfahan. From its character the country was 
called by the Arabs Balad - ul - Jabl, the hill 
country, and hence the chiefs title. This aa'iis 
also applied to the head of a branch society Avhich 
had its seat in Syria, and became aatII known to 
the Crusaders. The name of Assuissin has been by 
many supposed to be derived from Hashish, tins 
hemp drug, under- the influence of which the 
emissaries of the society arc imagined to have 
acted, but it is more probably obtainable from 
Hasan Sabah, hence al-ilasani. 

In the Avestern side of India, members of the 
Ismaili sect are designated Khoja, about 1400 
families in and around Bombay, 5000 in Kattya- 
war, 3000 in Sind, and 800 or 900 in Zanzibar. 
They are descendants of converted Himlus of 
Sind, Avho about 400 years ago were won over by 
Pir Surd -u- Din, a Dai of the Ismaili. 

Aga Khan, a chief of one of the branches, 
claiming indeed to be a descendant from or the 
representative or incarnation of Ali, died, aged 
eighty-one, at Bombay, in April 1881. He hod 
failed in an attempt to obtain the kingdom of Pemia, 
and returned to India, where he obtained fees from 
all his sect from Zanzibar to Central Asia. The 
Khoja sect of Bombay alone gave him a lakh of 
rupees a year, and the Government of Bombay 
allowed him 12,000 rupees anuually, for services 
rendered during the Afghan war of 1842. His 
son has since been recognised as his successor. — 
Malcolm's Persia, i. p. 347 ; D’Oteon, book iv. 
ch. iv, ; Yule, Cathay, i. p. 154. 

ISOETES COKOMANDELINA. TJnm 
Ghi-ka-gadda, . Dukh. I Gitti gadda, . . . Tel. 
Nechatty kolangu, . Tam. | 

Found in great abundance along the edges of 
tanks in the Karnatic. The ton<lor Avhite shoots 
immediately above the spore-bearing involucres 
are a favourite article of diet, and are sold com- 
monly in the bazars after the monsoon. 

ISONANDRA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Sapotace®. The genus consists 
of large trees growing in Ceylon, and in the two 
Peninsulas of India. Dr. W'ight, in Icooes, has I. 
candolleana, lanceolata, percha, Ferottetiana, 
polyandra, and villosa. In Ceylon, I. canaliculata, 
Thw., is a middle-sized tree in the Caltura district ; 
I. grandis, Thw., a large tree of the Central Pro- 
irinces and Saffragam districts, from the seeds of 
which an oil is extracted, and which is used simi- 
larly to that of the Bassia longifolia. 1. Isevi- 
folia, Tkw., is a moderate-sized tree of the Saf- 
fragam district of Ceylon and at Reigam Corle. 
I. pauciflora, Thw., is a moderate-sized tree at 
Ratnapura, in Ceylon. I. obovata, Griffith, is an 
evergreen tree of Tenasserim, yielding a sort of 
gutta-percha. I. rubiginosa, TAw., is a large tr^ 
of the Saffragam district and Hinidun Corle, in 
Ceylon, growing up to an elevation of 4000 feet. 
— W.lc,; Thw.Zeyl, 

ISONANDRA ACUMINATA. Lindi 

j B. ollipticE, jDalzclu 

Pasbonti, . ^ Malrau 
?A»U 


IflonandraCullenu, Drary. 

Bassia acuminata, Bedd. 

Indian gutta tree, Eno. 1 
Pachonti^ - Malral. \ Pali, 



ISONANDRA GUTTA. 


ISTAKHR. 


Grows in the forests . of Coorg, the AYynad, j 
Travancore, and in the AniinaUay mountains. It 
attains a height of 80 or 90 feet, and furnishes 
a good wood, and capable of receiving a good 
polish. It exudes from the trunk a substance 
having similar characters to the gutta-percha of 
commerce ; this is procured by tapping, but the 
tree requires an interval of rest of some hours, or 
even of days, after frequent incision. In five or 
six hours, upwards of lbs. was collected from 
four or five incisions in the tree. AVhen f resit, 
this is of a milk colour, the larger lumps having 
a dull-red colour. The gum is hard and brittle at 
the ordinary temperature, but'becomcs sticky and 
viscid on the increase of heat, such os that from 
friction in a mortar ; and when this condition is 
reached, it does not, until after the lapse of 
several days, resume its original consistence. 
Boiled with water it becomes of a reddish-brown 
colour, rendering the water turbid and slightly 
saponaceous. With some chemical re-agents, the 
behaviour of the gum was exactly like that of 
the gutta-percha, while with others only a slight 
similarity was observed. After solution in naphtha 
or turpentine, gutta-percha resumes its original 
conditmii, but the pachonta continues viscid and 
sticky, and if again much cooled becomes brittle 
and friable as at first. It is not found applicable 
to all the purposes for which gutta-percha u used, 
but 20 to so per cent of it may be mixed with 
gutta-percha, without dc8tit)ying the qualities of 
the gutta. — Surgeon-^General Balfour in Report of 
Madras Government^ Central Museum; Madras 
Conurvator's Report^ 1858, p. 6 ; Year Book of 
Facts. 

ISONANDRA GUTTA. Hook. 

Didroiwit gutta, JBentk, I Outta-percha tree, . Eko. 
Mazer wood tree, . Eno. | Taban, Ninto, . Malat. 

The gutta-percha tree is a native of the. Malay 
Archipelago, Sumatra, and Borneo. In 1842 the 
discovery was made that its gum was suited for 
an infinite number of applications ; and now there 
is scarcely any vegetable product more extensively 
useful, or one more generally sought after for 
mercantile ptumoses. Dr. Montgomerie observed 
in the hands of a Malay woodsman at Singapore, 
the handle of a parang, made of a substance quite 
new to him, and which he found could be momded 
into any form, by simply dipping it in boiling 
water until it was heat^ throughout, when it 
became plastic as clay, and when cold ref;ainedi 
unchanged, its original hardness and ngidity. 
Dr, Montgomerie transmitted specimens of this 
substance to England on the 1st March 1848, and 
received the gold medal of the Society of Arts for 
its introduction, *as a new and hitherto unknown 
substance, likely to he useful for various purposes 
in the arts.' 

Gutta-percha, in its crude state, differs in many 
partieulars from caoutebouo; it is of a pale- 
yellowish, or rather dirty white colour ; it is con- 
tained in the sap and milky juice, which quickly 
coagulates on exposure to the air, -—from 20 to 80 
Ibe. being the average produce of one tree. For 
collectiiig the sap, the trees are felled, harked, 
and Idt dry and useleaa Hence forests are soon 
desrsd of the gutta trees, whereas it is believed 
that a constant and moderate supply might he 

s m f‘ 


secured by incisions in the hark, as m the case of 
caoutchouc. The gutta is received in blocks, or 
ia rolls of ihin Uyers, bdng, in the.firsf place, 


freed from impurities by kneading in hot water, 
when it is left soft, plastic, and of a whitish grey. 
When thus prepared, the gutta has many curious 
properties. Below the temperature of fifty 
degms it is.os hard os wood, but it will receive 
an indentation from the finger nail. When 
softened in hot water, it may easily he cut and 
moulded, and it will harden, as it cools, to its 
former rigidity; and it may be softened and 
hmdened any number of times, without injury to 
the material. Unlike caoutchouc, it has little 
elasticity, but it has such tenacity, that a slip one- 
eighth of an inch substance sustained 42 lbs. 
weight, and only broke with a pressure of 56 lbs. 
When drawn out, it remains without oontracting. 
It has been made subservient to the manufacture 
of tubings, mouldings for picture-frames, cath- 
eters and other surgical instruments, whips, 
thongs, cricket balls, driving bands or straps for 
mechanic purpms, soles for boots and shoes ; in 
solution, also, like caoutchouc, for wai^roofing 
cloth. It is likewise employed in mastics, cements, 
and is burnt and made into printing ink and paint. 
Tomlinson ; Cat. Exhih., 1862. 

ISONANDRA WIGHTIANA. A. D. C. 

I. Perotteiisna, A. D, C. 1 1, lanoeolata, TF. le. 

I. Candolleana, W. Ic. | Kiriwamla gsss, . SllfOH. 

A moderate-sued Ceylon tree and of the Western 
Ghats. One variety is extremely abundant at an 
elevation of 2000 to 5000 feet, another variety 
grows near Galagama, and a third variety is at 
Newera Ellia . — Zeyl 
ISORA CORYLIFOLIA. Seh. and End. 


Heli«teres itora, Linn. 
Antomora. . . . Bbko. 
Thu-gnay-khyiB, . BoaM. 
Indian screw plant, Eno. 
Marori, .... Hind. 
Isora Marri, . . Maleal. 


H. Roxburghl), Rheede. 
Valumpiri, . . Malbal. 
Valambiri kaya, . ' Tiet. 
Nuliti ; Syamim, . „ 

Kavanchi, ... „ 
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Good white fibres, called Googul in Tamil, are 
obtained from its bark, and are made into excellent 
ropes; various parts of this plant are emploved in 
medicine ; its wood is employed to obtain fire by 
friction. — Mad. Ex. Jur. Rep. 

ISPAND. Pkrs. The seed of the Lawsonia 
inermis, in Persia burnt at marriages. 

ISPRINJI, a town of Baluchistan, occupied 
exclusively by the Bangolzai Baliich, who sHiso 
spread into Sbal and Mustang, and in winter 
repair to Talli, near Lehri. 

ISPRUK, a coarse powder made from a species 
of Delphinium, growing in Afghanistan ; um in 
dyeii^.— 5immoi?ds’ Diet. 

ISBAFIL, according to Muhammadan belief, the 
angel who will sound the trumpet at the last day. 

ISEEE, a cotton fabric. Vixagapatam laree, 
Nellore white Percalah, and Jyempettah Soooi^ 
are of acenrate workmanship. — Jur. Rep. iisf. E. 

ISSYKOL LAKE, in parU is 5000 feet above 
the sea. It is 800 versts in length, and 50 in 
breadth. Bones are found there, ana submerged 
ruins and statues of men and women. 

ISTAKHR, an isolated hill north-weat of Per- 
sepolis, having a fort which seems to have served 
as a state prison. This isolated hill is the of 
the pass which opens into the plain of Peiaepolis, ^ 
from the hilly country of Araekan, Istakhr or ' 
Persepolis was always a favoured spot with the 
ancients. It was the cradle of the Ahmed raoe, 
and it waa in its vicinity that Yesdejird, on his 
iretum from Khorasan, placed himself f^r thg 



ISTALIF. 


IVOIiY. 


Iftst timo ftt tli6 head of his subjects, and was 
defeated by Abdullah, son of Omar, a.d. G50. 
The Sharf Namah, a History of Kurdistan, repre- 
sents the castle of Istakhr ns a state prison in 
which Ahmed was confined during the space of 
Itm yeai^ Among the celebrities of Istakhr may 
be mentioned Mazdac, who propagated the doctrine 
of the community of women, which in the early 
part of the 19th century was renewed by the 
Saint Simonians. Mazdac was a native of that 
town, and flourished in the reign of the Kaianian 
monarch Kobad, in the 6th century of the Chris- 
tian era.— OMaric.v’a Tr, ii. 404 ; De liode^s Tr, 165. 

ISTALIF, a town in the Koh-i- Daman of 
Kabul, 20 miles W.N. W. of Kabul. The inhabitants 
are Tajak ; they are turbulent and vindictive, but 
are deemed the best foot sdldiers in Afghanistan. 
It was carried by assault by the troops under Sir 
John M^Caskill on tiie 29th September 1842, and 
totally destroyed. It is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots which can be conceived ; all that a 
combination of natural beauties can achieve are 
beheld here in perfection. The hills produce 
good pasture. The houses are erected along the 
skirt of the mountain. Near this place is a 
beautiful village called Istarghich, on the way to 
Charikar. This latter place is larger than any 
other town in the valley, but is not handsome. — 
Mohan LaVs Tr, p. 560 ; Masson's Journeys^ hi. 
p. 120; MacGregor, pp. 392, 393. 

ISTAQBAL. Arab. Tlie Muhammadan courtesy 
of advancing to receive a distinguished guest. A 
deputation is usually sent forward to meet, wel- 
come, and conduct to the lodgings prepared for 
him, any stranger or guest to whom it is designed 
to pay high respect ; and the more numemus and 
higher in rank the persons of whom this deputa- 
tion is composed, the greater is the honour con- 
ferred. In Uie courtesies of Muhammadans, a host 
advances to receive a visitor, and on his d<?piirture 
convoys him (murajat) to the same spot. — Frasers 
Kfiorasan, 

ISTAWA. Arab. In the Bombay revenue 
accounts, the land rent levied at progressively 
increased rates, until it reaches tlio full sum 
imposable on land brought into cultivation. — 
Wilson, 

ISTIMUAk. Arab., Hind., Tel. Land 
granted in perpetuity at a stipulated rent. — IK. 

ISTlOniORUS GLADIUS, the flying sword- 
fish of Uic Cape, has a large dorsal fin. — Hart, 

ISWAKA. Sansk. Lord, master; but is a 
designation by Hindus of the particular god, 
Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, whom they may regard 
08 the Supreme Being. Generally, however, in 
Southern India, it is accepted as applied to Siva, 
who is also called Maha-deva. Colonel Tod sees 
the Osiris of Egypt in the Iswara of India. 

IS WAR A. In Hindu astronomy, the 11th 

year of the cycle of Jupiter. 

ITALY, a country in the south of Europe, 
its southern shores waslied by the Mediternuiean 
Sea and the Gulf of Venice. Its chief cities are 
Jtome, Milan, Florence, and Turin. The old 
Italic languages comprehended the I..atin, Um- 
brian, Oscan, and Siculian. The modern Italian 
is an offshoot from Latin ; it is remarkable for its 
smoothness, and is spoken in its greatest purity 
at Florence. In lwl--82, Italy sent to India 
merchandise to the value of Rs. 52,44,8^14, and 
received Indian produce of value Rs. 8,10,23,810. 


iriHASA. Sansk. Epic poems of the Hindus, 
as the Rainayana and the Mahabharata legends 
of heroes, some of them pictured to have been 
related by Bhiina-sena, as he lay wounded on the 
ficld^ of battle. — Jhm'sou ; (Jrowse. 

110, a tree of Tahiti, furnishing a strong, 
heavy timber, used for posts and the framework 
of houses. 

ITK. lIiKD. Also written Air, Otto, and 
Attar, any strong-scented essential oil. 

ITZABU, a square silver coin of Japan, worth 
about Is. 6d. or Is. 8d. It is the common coin 
of Japan by which prices are fixed. 

IVES, EDWARD. A medical officer of the 
British Navy, who wrote a Voyage from England 
to India in 1754, and an Historical Narrative of 
the Operations of the Army in India under 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, Lond. 1773. 
IVORY. 

Sin ul-fil, . . Arab. Hat*hi dant, . , Hind. 
Siang pi, Siang*ya, Chin. Ebure, .... It. 

Filsbeii, .... Dan. Gadingdanta, . Malay. 

Elpenbeen, . Dut. Dandan-i-fel, . . Pkus. 

Ivoor, . . . Marfim, .... Port. 

. Ftt. iSlouovazA kost, . Res. 

Elfenbein, . Oer. Danta, . . . Sansk, 

Elephas, . . . Gr. FUbein, .... Sw. 

Karnoth-shen, . Heb. Dantain, . . . Tam. 

Shen-habbim, . . ,, Dantamu, . . . Tel. 

Ivory is mentioned in Homer and Hesiod. The 
great throne of Solomon was made of ivory 
(1 Kings X. 18-20, xxii. 39; 2 Chronicles ix, 
17-19; Canticles vii. 4). The ivoiy of commerce 
is obtained from the tusks and teeth of the 
elephant, the narwhal, the walrus, and the hip]X)- 
potamus. The best and largest supply is, how- 
ever, from the elephant, and that of the slain 
elephant is preferred. The male elephant, when 
full grown, has two tusks,. varying very greatly in 
size in different animals, but most valued when 
they are large, straight, and light in colour. 
These tusks are hollow at their insertion into the 
iaw, and for a considerable space therefrom, but 
become solid as they taper towards the extremity. 
The principal sources whence they are obtained 
are the western coast of Africa and the E. Indies ; 
but the African tusks lire most esteemed, as being 
denser in texture, and less liable to turn yellow. 
By an analysis, the African show a proportion of 
animal to earthy matter of 101 parts to 100; 
while in the Indian it is 76 to 100. 


Unmanufactured Ivory. 



liniM)rted. 

Lbs. 1 Value, Rs. 

KxporUul. 

LIm. j Value, lU. 

187475. . 

567,214 

12,11,517 

8,288 

39,183 

1875-70, . 

568,588 

22,62,471 

12,300 

56,473 

1876-77. . 

546,766 

• 24,15,314 

10.731 

52,5li0 

1877 78, . 

456,662 


11,211 

56,653 

1878 76, . 

405,988 

16.73.742 

12,148 

67,458 

1876-80, . 

431,746 

17.62,006 

12,265 

55,624 

1880-81,. . 

471,686 

20,54,332 

6,164 

43,670 

1881-82, . 

511,826 

21,86,672 

9,664 

50,046 


The largest pair of elephant s tusks sent to tlie 
1851 Exhibition weighed 138 lbs. ; they were 
obtained from a wild elephant killed in the 
Travancorc forests. One tusk weighed 71 lbs., 
the other 67 lbs., and showed a fine white com- 
pact kind of ivory ; of these two, one measured 
6 feet 8 inches in length, and the other 6 feet 
6 inches, the circumference at the base being 
17 inches in each case. I'he domestication of the 
eiephaut is usually uttcuded by deterioration of 
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IVORY. 


IVORY CARVINGS. 


the length and quantity of the ivory. At Zanzi- 11; Tomlinson; Holtzaptfel; Hon, Mr. Mornson's 
bar, and on tlic cast coast of Africa, tusks weigh- CompemHoiis Description ; Madras Exhibition 
ing 100 lbs. each are common; those of 175 lbs. Juries' Hep, 

are not rare, and a pair has been seen whoso joint IVORY CARVINGS of different parts of India 
weight was 560 lbs. are admired for the elaborateness of detail and 

The tusks of the hippopotamus afford a very for the truth of representation. A set of chess- 
hard and white ivory. Inese are usually short men from Berhampur at the Exhibition of 1851y 
and much curved, hollow at the place of insertion, carved from the drawings in Layard’s Nineveh, 
and covered with a glossy enamel. They vary in were excellent representations of what the work- 
weight from 3 or 4 to 30 lbs. These are highly men could only have seen in the above work, 
prized by the dentists, and are better adapted and showed that they are capable of doing new 
than any other ivory for making artificial teeth, things when required ; their representations of 
The thick coat of enamel which covers them has an elephant and other animals were true to 
first to be removed, for this entirely resists steel nature. At the Madras Exhibition of 1866, a 
tools, and under it is found a pure white ivory, very interesting and complete series of carvings in 
with a slight bluish cast. The parts rejected by ivory was exhibited by the raja of Travancore. 
the dentists are used for small carved and turned It comprised many of the common animals, 
works. reptiles, fruits, and flowers of the country, all 

The horn or tooth of the narwhal is also hard carved with taste, and carefully finished. There 
and susceptible of a fine polish. The largest size was a good deal of grace and spirit in the action 
is 10 feet long; at the lower extremity it forms of the animals, some of which were in natural 
a slender cone of a twisted or spiral figure. attitudes, particularly a bull and cow, two deer, 

h'ossil ivory at one time supplied almost the a chceta, and a rabbit. A frog and lizard were 
whole of the ivory -turner’s work made in Russia, well represented, and a pair of paper - cutters 
Along the banks of the larger rivers of Further with ornamental handles were particularly deserv- 
Siberia, thousands of tusks were annually dug up, ing of notice, one for the judicious adaptation of 
which once constituted the weapons oi defence a common garden flower to the design, and the 
of a specif^ of mammoth now extinct. Their sub- other of a lizard in a spirited attitude. The whole 
stance was as well adapted for use as the ivory pro- series evinced a perception of the natural beauties 
cured from living species. One measured 1*0 feet of the objects represented. The delicate carving 
in length, and was solid to within 6 inches of the of Chinese workmen is well known. Few pro- 
root, weighing no less than 186 lbs. ; this was cut ducts of their skill are more remarkable than the 
up into keys for pianofortes. African ivory, when balls, containing ten or twelve spheres cut out 
first cut, is mellow, warm, and transparent, one within atiother. The manner of cutting these 
almost as if soaked in oil, and with very little is simple. A piece of ivory or wood is first made 
appearance of grain or fibre ; the oil dries con- perfectly globular, and then several conical holes 
siderably by exposure, and a permanent tint then are bored into it in such a manner ^at their 
remains, a few shades darker than writing paper, apices all meet at the centre, which is usually 
Asiatic ivory is more dead-white at first, but is hollowed out an inch or less after the holes are 
more disposed of the two to turn yellow after- bored. A long crooked tool is then inserted in 
wards. Ivory is brought to China, principally one of the conical holes, so bent at the end and 
from Cochin-China, and from Africa via Bombay, stoppered on the shaft that it cuts the ivory at 
and always finds a ready sale at Canton ; the the same distance from the surface when its edge 
hirgest and best tusks weigh from 16 to 25 Ibs; is applied to the insides of the cone. By succcss- 
eacli, decreasing to 5 or 6 lbs. The cuttings and ively cutting a little on the insides of each conical 
fragments also form an article of trade, as the hole, their incisures meet, and a sphericle is at 
Avorkmeii can employ the smallest pieces. Bones last detached, whicli is now turned over and its 
ami horns, especially the long horns of buffaloes, faces one after another brought opposite the largest 
arc in China worked into handles, buttons, etc. hole, and firmly secured by wedges in the other 
Jthinoccros’ horns are taken from Burma, from holes, w hile its surfaces are smoothed and carved. 
Sumatra, and from Africa through Bombay ; they When the central sphere is done, a similar knife, 
are highly valued by the Chinese, from a notion somewhat larger, is again introduced into the 
that cups made from them sweat whenever a holes, and another sphere detached and smemtbed 
poisonous mixture is poured into them. A jHirfcct in the same way, and then another, until the 
horn sometimes sells ns high as 300 dels., but whole are completed, each being polished and 
those that come from Africa do not usually rate carved before the next outer one is commenced. 
a^)ve 30 or 40 dels. each. The principal use of Fans and card-cases are carved of wood, ivory, 
these horns is in medicine and for amulets, for aiidmotber-of-pcarl inalto-relievo, with anelabor- 
only one good cup can be carved from the end of atencss which shows the great skill ^d mtieuce. 
eacli horn ; and consequently the parings and of the workmen, but at the same time liis bad 
fragments arc all preserved. The hard teeth of taste in drawinjC^, the figures,^ houses, trees, and 
the walrus, lamantin, and other cetaceous animals other objects being grouped in violation of all 
also form an article of import into China from the propriety and perspective. Beautiful ornaments 
Pacific, under the designation of sea-horse teeth; arc made by carving roots of plants, branches, 
they weigh 1 or 2 lbs. a-picce, amd the ivory is gnarled knots, etc., into fantastic groups of birds 
nearly ns compact, though not so white, os that of or animals, the artist taking advantage of the , 
tiic elephant. natural form of his materials. Models of pagodas, 

Ivory of the teeth of the B])erm whale is hard, Ijoats, and houses arc also entirely constructed of 
heavy, elegantly marked, and takes a good polish, ivory, even to representing the ornamental roofs, 
but is somewhat variable in quality, and often the men working at the oar, and women looking 
deficient in purity of colour.— F. /A Bennett^ p. 'from the balconies. Baskets of elegant shape are 
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woven from ivoi^ spliuths; and seaU, pancv- 
knives, chessmen, counters, combs, ctc.,excceaiii^ 
ill finish and delicacy the same kind of work 
found anywhere else in the vrorld. The most 
olnborate coat of arms, or corapliaitcd cypher, 
can also bo imitated by these skilful carvers. 
'I'he national taste prefers this style of curving on 
plane surfaces ; it is seen on the walls of houses 
and granite slabs of fences, the woodwork of 
boats and shops, and on articles of furniture. 
Some of it is pretty, but the disproportion and 
cramped position of the figures detract from its 
beauty. When bones arc subjected to the action 
of hydrochloric acid, the phosphate of lime, which 
forms one of their component parts, is extracted, 
and thus bones retain their original form, and 
acquire great flexibility. In the course of drying, 
tile ivory returns to its original hardness, but its 
flexibility can bo easily restored by surrounding 
it with web linen, or by placing wet sponges in 
the cavities of the pieces. The decay of articles 
in ivory can be effectually checked, even when its 
progress has advanced so far as to cause the 
specimens to crumble away under the hands. 
Some of the works in ivory forwarded by Mr. 
J^ayard from Nineveh, were found on their arrival 
in England to be in a state of rapid decomposition. 
Professor Owen was consulted on the subject, and 
ho suggested a remedy, which has proved entirely 
successful, thereby preserving to this country 
these curious relics of ancient art. Concluding 
that the decay was owing to the loss of gelatine 
ill the ivory, he recommended that the articles 
should bo boiled in a solution of gelatine. Under 
this process they became apparently as firm and 
solid as when they were originally entombed. — 
Williams' Middle Kin^om ; Yule's Emha,^sy ; 
Hodgson's Nagasaki ; Jion, Mr. Morrison's Com- 
pendious Description ; Mad, Ex, Jur, Hep, Sec 
Carving. 

IVOKY PALMS. 


but when allowed to attain perfection, the kernels 
an‘ of sufficient hardness to be employed by the 
Indians as knobs for walking-sticks, reels of 
spindles, and little toys, which are white, and 
perfectly hard while <lry ; if they are put under 
water they soften, but on drying, their hardness 
is restored. Bears eagerly <levour the young 
fruit. The vegetable ivory is, in fact, the albumen 
surrounding the embryo, and which in some other 
palms, as the cocoaiiut palm, constitutes a beauti- 
ful and firm substance lining the shell. This 
useful plant might be introduced into Indio. — 
Seeman in Botanical Magazine ^ May 1856, p. 192. 

IXORA, a genua of nlants belonging to the 
tribe Cinchonaccm, and the genus is so named, it 
is supposed, from the Hindu god Iswara. They 
form shrubs or small trees, with opposite leaves, 
and stipules arising from a broad base, but acute 
at the apex. Tlie species are numerous, and 
chiefly confined to India and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

IXORA BAKDHUCA. Roxb. Jungle geranium. 


Hind. 1 Buckolee, 


Hind. 


Palme de nmrfil, . Span 
T iigiii^ Indiana of DauikN. 


Hamliiooka, . 

Kuktuka, . . . I 

A spreading shrub, smaller than 1. coccinea, 
but equally common ; in flower almost during the 
whole year ; of a pale crimson colour. In the Kotah 
gardens and jungles it is a beautiful bush, covered 
witli numerous scarlet flowers. all the year, and 
would be very ornamental. 

IXORA COCCINEA. L. Flame of the forest. 
I. grandiflora, It. Br, 


Pan-Ka yeik, . 
Sbetti, 


, BuiiM. 
Malkal. 


I Tbetti, .... Tam. 


This species of Ixora is sometimes called by the 
European residents of I’ciiasserim, the countiy 
geranium. 

IXORA PARVIFLORA. VahL Torch tree. 


Homera, Indians of Peru. 
PuUipunta „ ,» 

'I'ho ivory palms are the l^hytelephas inacro- 
carpa and V. microcarpa, trees of S. America, 
between lat. 9° N. and 8® S., and long. 70" to 79° 

W., inliabi^ting damp valleys, banks of rivers, and 
rivulets on the lower coast region in Darien, and 
on mountains 3000 feet above the sea in Ocana, 
growing generally in separate groves, seldom 
iiitcrmix(‘d with other trees or shrubs. The fruit, 
a collection of from six to seven drupes, forms 
clusters which arc as large as a man’s head, and 
stand at first erect, but when approaching m«ntur- 
ify, its weight increasing, and the leaf -stalk 
which had up to that period supported the bulky 
mass having rotted away, it hangs down. A plant 
bears at one time from six to eight of these heads, 
(•aeh weighing when ripe about twenty-five pounds, 
'riie drupes arc covered outside with hard woody 
protuberances. Vegetable ivory was exported 
eliicfly from the river Magdalena, and in some years 
no less than 150 tons of it were imported into 
England. The Indians employ the leaves of this 
iiKhst beautiful palm as a covering to tlicir cottages, 
'riie fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, 
with which travellers quench their thirst; this 
fluid afterwards becomes gradually sweet and 
milky, and at length acquires solidity, so as to be 
i\H hard as ivory. If the fruit be gathered while 
the iuicc is fluid, the latter soon becomes acid; 
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Wo))cra corymboBU, Sm, 
Herb. 


I. alba, Jtoxb. 

I. pavetta, AnUi\ 

I. docipiens, Z>, ( \ 

Henna gorivi, . . Can. I Hhulundu, .... Tam, 

Candhul? . . . Hind. Karang cottay, , . ,, 

Runghun ? . . . „ Korivi pala, . . . Tel. 

Jilpai, Koinma chuttu, . . „ 

KooraVKoorat, . Mahu. I Tutta pala, Tedda, . „ 

A small tree, common in the jungles of the S. 
of India. The flowers are very sweetly scented, 
and it blossoms in the hot weather. The wood is 
of a reddish-brown colour, the grain hard, very 
close, and easily worked. It gives a smooth sur- 
face and stands a good polish, is well adapted for 
the lathe, and is in use for furniture and building 
purposes. A cubic foot, unseasoned, weighs 78--84 
lbs., and 66 lbs. wbcu seasoned, and its specific 
gravity is 1*()56. It burns very readily and clearly, 
and on that account its branches are often made 
into torches by people travelling at night.— I ; 
Gibson; Ainslie ; Itvhic ; M. E. J. R,; Beddome. 

IXOS J.EUCOGENYS V the bulbul of Kasliuiir, 
is about 7.1 indies length hill, head and legs black ; 
plumage generally olive greenish brown, with a 
white spot behind the eye, and white tips to tad 
feathers. Orest bhiek and curved forwards. It 
is (luarrelsomc and noisy. Us note resembles 
that of the English blackbird, but is less full and 

musical. — Vfgni\ , • • . .r 

lYAR-i- DANISH is the Persian vemion of 

the Paiicbu-Tantra. 

JYAVAN. Tam. An out-caste, a worker m 


leather. 

lYKN. au<l TiUIkt ov HImttor. m Travuiitw, 



IYER. 


JABALPUR. 


are titles of Tamil Brahmans. Iyengar, properly 
Aiyangar, amongst the Tamil people an honorific 
title to Brahmans. 

IYER means sir, master, lord, and is added to 
the names of Brahmans as a distinction. Iyer is 
immediately derived from the Tamil Aiyar, father, 
more reverentially pronounced Aiyangar. Iyer is 
used by a Hindu woman to attract her husband's 
attention,*— no Hindu woman ever allowing herself 
to pronounce her husband's name. In {Southern 
India it is used in the form of Ayah, as a lady's 
maid or child's maid. It is also assumed by 
Smartta and other Brahmans, and idso by the 
Satani, a Hindu monotheistic sect who follow the 
doctrines of Chaitanya, and do not wear the punul 
or sacerdotal thread. Iyer is also adopted by 
Christian missionaries, and the Tamil equivalents 
Kaimni and Sangi are added to their names, In 
addition to that of Iyer. 

IZAR. Hind. Trousers; hence Izar>band, 
the trousers waist-string. 

IZNEE, a fakir who acts as a messenger. Iznee 
Shah, a mohurrum fakir. 

IZ-ud-DIN HUSAIN, the founder of the Ghori 
dynasty, was a native of Afghanistan. The origin 
of the house of Ghor has, however, been much 
discussed, — the prevailing opinion being that 
both they and their subjects were an Afghan race. 
Ala-ud-Din Ghori, a.d. 1162, completed the over- 
throw of the Ghaznavi dynasty, by the defeat of 
Baliram, the last king, who fled into India. The 
founder of the Ghori dynasty at Dehli was 
Shahub-ud-Din, who took tlie title of Muhammad. 


j 

In the English alphabet this letter has only one 
sound, as in jam, jelly, job, just ; and, the Tamil 
excepted, each of the oriental languages of S. 
Asia has a letter with a similar sound. But the 
letter j has a different sound in the languages of 
the other European nations from that of the 
English tongue; and the French obtain the 
English sound by prefixing the letter d, thus, 
djam'l for jam'l, a camel ; djab'i for jabi, a inouii- 
tain. The Germans and Dutch give to this letter 
the sound of y, and have proposed to obtain the 
Hound of the English letter j by using an accented 
g*, or writing it dsch. The people of Egypt often 
give to this letter the sound of 8, an<l those of 
Yemen give it the sound of hard g, so that jid>’l 
iH pronounced gab'l, and jaiti'l is protiounccd gain’l. 
Several of the Hindu races give to the letter z 
the Hound of tlie English j, as jaban, jabti, jor, for 
zaban, zabti, and /.or. 

JAHAL. Auah. a inountuin, 

«lnb'l-ul-Balliu1, Media, Persian Irak, 
Jab'l-ul-Makatib, Mount Sinai. 

Jub'l Karim, Mount Olyinpin;. 

.Jab'l-Sus, Mount Atlas. 

Jab'l-nsh-Shaikh, Anli - Libaims, the IDtiiioh 
of tlie Hebrews. 

Jab'EubTaraq, Gibraltar. 

.Inb’l-ut-Taru.sh, Mount Nebo. 
.lABAL-ARAFAT, anciently ctdled Jabal-llal, 
the Mount of Wrestling in Prayer, and now JabaU 
ur-Kahinat, the Mount of Mercy, is a low pointed 
hillock, of coarse granite split into large blockM, 
with a thin coat of withered ttiorns, about pue 


mile in circumference, and rising abruptly from the 
low graveUy plain — a dwarf wall at the southern 
base forming the line of demarcation— to the 
height of 180 or 200 feet It is about 12 miles 
on tiie Taif road, due east of Mecca. Near the 
summit is a whitewashed mosque with a minaret, 
looking like a small obelisk; below this is the 
whitened platform, from which the preacher, 
mounted on a dromedary, delivers the sermon, to 
be present at which it is an essential part of the 
Muhammadan pilgrimage to Mecca. — HamHton'$ 
Sinai^ p. 131 ; Burton, iii. p. 252. 

JABAL HAOURAN. The waters of the 
Nahr-uz-Zerks, the Jabbok of the Scriptures, first 
collect to the south of Jabal Haourau; at this 
point they enter the Jabal Belka, and, after wind- 
ing through the wadis in a westerly direction, 
fii^y empty themselves into the Shanat-ul-Kabir 
(the Jordan). — Hohinsm^s Tr. ii. p. 171. 

JABAL MIA ALLY, or Quoin Hill, 866 feet 
high, is near Bab-ul>Mandab. 

JABAL MUSA, the Mount ol Moses, is the 
name given by the Arabs to all that range 
of mountains which rises at the interior extremity 
of the valley of Faran ; and, to that part of the 
range on which the convent of St. Catherine 
stands, they give the name of Tur Sins. The hill 
on which stands the convent of St. Catherine is 
supposed to be the Biuai of the Jews, on which 
Moses received the law. — Niebuhr's Tr, i. p. lUl. 

JABAL NAKKOUS, or Mountain of the Bell, 
is about 400 feet ip height, and the material of 
which it is composed is a light-coloured friable 
sandstone ; but uii inclined piano of almost im- 
palpable sand rises at uu angle of 40'^ with the 
horizon, which, when put in motion, raises inusical 
sounds. At their commencement, the sounds might 
be compared to the faint strains of an A^jolian harp 
when its strings first catch the breeze; ns the sand 
becomes more agitated by the increased velocity 
of its descent, the noise more nearly resembles 
that produced by diuwing the moistened fingers 
over glass. The sounds sometimes fall quicker 
on the ear, at other times are more prolonged : 
but this swelling or sinking appears to depeua 
upon the Arabs increasing or retarding the velocity 
of the descent. It is about 4 1 hours' joipney from 
Tur. The siune is told of the Goz-ul-Jlanuan or 
Moaning Sand-heap in the Wadi Urnub; also of 
the Keg iiawau in Afghanistan. — WtUsiuVs Tr, ii. 
pp. 24~2G. 

JAHALPUK or Jubbulpur, a town and district 
in the Central Provinces, lyiitg between hit. 21^ 
12' and 22® 60' N., and between long. 70® 40' and 
Hl° :hV E. During the minority of Prcin Naraiii 
(1660V)thcGoudqueen Durgavati administered the 
government; and Asof Khan, the viceroy of Kara 
Mauikpur on the Ganges, connucred the Gurkha 
principality. The tlecisivu battle was fought under 
the castle of Singaurgarh. Stung by her defeat, 
Durgavati put an end to her life. 

'i'hc district is one of the largest and most 
populous in the Central Provinces. 'Hie main 
part of the district is a large plain of rich soil 
watereil by the Nerbiulda, the Parot, and the 
Hinin. About nine miles from Jabalpur on the 
south-west, a considerable extent of tolerably 
pure and beautifully saccharine white limestone 
IB seen ; the river cuts a deep channel through the 
mass of this rock, exposing ^teer vertical surfaces 
of tlie white limestones in places 220 feet high ; it 
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JABU. 


iR flcarcely possible to exaggerate the picturesque 
efTcct of the varied outline and colour of tlio 
whole. The locality is well known as the Marble 
Jtocks. Coal is found at Itamghat, Lametaghat, 
and near Singapore on the Mahanadi. The latter 
scam is 18 inches thick, and is said to be poor 
and unworkable. The l^netaghat coal promises 
well. Iron is found in more than a hundred 
ula(%8, of which the principal are Simra, Gogri, 
ilolia, Agaria, Dalrora, Jauti, Panagar, and 
I^incta. The iron is worked entirely by native 
processes. The people are for the most part Gond, 
Goad Rajput, Kol, Bharia, Baiga, L<^hi, Pon- 
war, Kurini, Kahar, Dhiinar, Dher, and Gliamar. 
There are also Brahmans, both from Maharashtra 
and from Matliura; Kayasths from Farrakhabad 
and elsewhere, and Muhammadans. There are now 
no Good landholders of any importance, but there 
are some Lodhi chiefs who once possessed a local 
celebrity. 

JABALPUR HEMP, Crotalaria tenoifolia, is 
a perennial plant, native of Coromandel, which 
grows to 6 or 9 feet high, and yields this fibre. 
It is considered equal to Russian hemp, and bears 
a heavier weight. 


Kind and quality of rupo. 

Size. 

Govern- 

ment 

Proof. 

Breaking 

weiglit. 

Oiled Jabalpur hemp, srtil* 

Inches. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. qr. 

lery traces, 

Untarred do., superior four 

3 

3() 

43 2 

strand, plain laid. 

Untarred Dhunohee (ASschy- 
nomenc oaiinabina, i2ox6.), 


42 

83 0 

1 

Boabania aculcata, 

3i 

49 

75 0 

Pinc ajiplo fibre, . 


42 

1 57__q_ 


A good deal of the value of this plant is 
supposed to be the result of the climate and soil 
ill which it is grown. 

JAHAL SHAM SAM, the highest wall of the 
Aden crater, where Cain is supposed to have been 
buried ; elevation, 1776 feet. 

JABAL TEER, a small islet with two peaks in 
the Red Sea, in lat. 15^ 6:2' SO" N., and long. 41'" 
50' 60" E., 64 miles N.W. from Jabal Zebayer, 
and 900 feet high. It is supposed to be volcanic, 
as smoke i^ said to have been issuing from it at 
the time of its survey. 

JABAL TUR, a mountain near Mount Sinai, or 
.Mount Sinai itself. 

JABAL TUR, a spur of the great Taurus range, 
whicli forms the watersln^I of the Tigris, from 
Mardin to its south bend opposite Jazirah-ibii* 
Umar. It is a coiitinuation of Kiirajah Tagh, and 
continues into the Sinjar Hills. — MacUregor. 

JABAL-ul- JUDA, Aghri Dagh, or Mount 
Amrat, the Ararat of modern geographers, in the 
province of Erivan, is in height about 16,200 
feet In the last volume of Cosmos, Humboldt 
records the heigiit of Demavend at 19,715 feet, 
which is 1785 feet under the height attributed to 
it According to some authorities, Ararat is only 
17,112 feet high. General Monteith made it 
16,000 feet above tlic level of tlie Aruxes. Agii- 
ihigli is tile mime given to it by the Turks ; but 
all unite in revering it as the haven of the great 
ship which preservo<l a father of mankind from 
the waters of the deluge. Ararat is called by 
the Anneimiiis, also, Massissinsar, or Mountain 
of the Ark. Berosns and Alexander both declare 
t^t in their time it was reported that some 


of the ark remained on this hill at the date 
of the accession of the Abbasside khalif s, a.d. 749. 

The usual Muhammadan tradition places the 
grounding of the ark, not on Armenian Ararat, 
but on the Jabal Judi in Kurdistiin, whence 
Benjamin of Tudela says (p. 96), Oinw bin Khatab 
removed the ark from the summit, and made a 
mosque of it. Demavend' is believed to be fully 
4000 feet higher than Ararat.— lufe, Cathay. L 
p. 467 ; Porter's Tr. i. 186 ; General Monteith. 

JABAL ZABARAH, the Samaragdus Mons of 
the ancients. It has the famous emerald mines 
which were worked b.c. 1650, in the time of the 
great Sesostris ii., by extensive galleries. It was 
again worked in the early part of the reign of 
Muhammad Ali. The mines were on the Cosseir 
road from Kqptos to Aennum (Philoteras), Well- 
sted thinks (Trav. ii. p. 628) tliat the locality indi- 
cated by Bruce was the island of Wadi Jemal, and 
that the Arabs had so called it because of its 
proximity to the only emerald mines on the 
adjacent continent. — liunun's Egypt; \^tlUted. 

JAHEU, the Kiila Husn Jaber of the Arabs, 
the ancient Roman town of Beles, about two miles 
from the Euphrates. It is the Ezion-geber of 
Scripture (I Kings ix, 26-28). — Oata/ago. 

JABRAL. At Amraoti in Berar, the deities 
worshipped arc named as under : — 


Male deities, 
Jabral AbraL 
MasBoba. 
Biihram. 
Mahadeo. 
Bhadawal. 
Kandoba. 

Worba. 

Yetoba, Viltoba, 


Female deities. 
Asra or Asrai. 
Meskai. 

Amba. 

Marri. 

Satwai. 

Agnchi Psnna. 
Jaua Bui. 


Jabral is worshipped at and near EUichpur, aiul 
seems to be the angel Gabriel, whom Muliuininad- 
ans style Jabrail. In the Alliterative habits of tho 
orientals, the term Jabral Abral is commonly used, 
and tho silver hgurc, that of a man, is worn around 
the neck. Near Amraoti, also, is a rag tree, with 
incense on altars of mud at its foot, which tho 
Dher of Balgaon said wsa a Jabral. Sakinath is a 
deity of Amraoti. whose worship protects from 
snakes, in the Chauki pass, in the L.akenwara 
range, which forms the watersIieJ between tho 
Goduveiy and the Tapti, about 10 miles noidh of 
Aurangabad, there U a shrine of the deity called 
Massobii, to which })eop]e of all castes resort, from 
A circlc'of a hnndreil miles, Brahman, Siidra, and 
Dher, but chielly the MahratUi Kunbi. The Jatra 
is held in the month Cheita, and lasts for four 
days, during which many sheep are offered in 
sacrifice. It is in the southern side of the pass, 
a mere block of stone, with smaller blocks at its 
foot, all smeared with rod lead. The objects of 
their visits arc wholly persona), boseechuig Ihu 
deity to gives or nreserve, their children, their 
fiocks, or their food. 

JAHRANG, a coarse description of silk, made 
by a wild tribe, who arc the only people iii Pegu 
that rear tho silk-worm and cultivate tlio mulberry. 
— Local Committee^ Jtangoon, 

JABU or Zhobu, a hybrid between a male yak 
and a cow. It is more valuable than the pure yak 
or the garjo hybrid between a bull and female 
yak. It is used for riding, also for carriage, and 
will carry from two to tJiree inaunds ; is very sure- 
looted, liardy, and docile. Its price in Kamaon 
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JACKAL. 


is Hs. 20 to Rs. 50 ; both varieties breed freely 
together, and also with the pure stock. None of 
them bear the heat of the plains. 

JACANA. 

Psrra wnes, Cuv* | P. superoiliosa, Honf, 
Dabpipi, Jal^pipi, BiCNO. | Kattoi, Karatiya, Beho. 

This singular bird, the Metapodius Indicus, 
haihamy is a native of all India, of X W. Him^ya, 
and of China, and is distingui^ed not less by the 
grace of its form than by its adaptation to the 
localities for which nature has allott^ it Formed 
for traversing the morass and lotus-covered sur- 
face of the water, it supports itself upon the 
floating weeds and leaves by the extraordinary 
span of the toes, aided by the unusual lightness 
of its body. Like the moor-hen, of whose habits 
and manners it largely partakes, it is. doubtless 
capable of swimming, the long and pendent tail- 
feathers being elevated so as not to dip in the 
water. It may be seen in the N.W. Himalaya 
S(juatting on the broad leaves of the lotus, Nelum- 
bium Bpeciosum, and marsh marigold (Calla 
palustrisl. Its flight is not strong, and is com- 
posed of many flaps ; the call is rough, like that 
of the water-hen. The curved tail-feathers, the 
brilliant yellow patch on the hind part of the neck, 
and shining brown of the back, white wings more 
or less tinged with black, at once serve to dis- 
tinguish it. — Adams ; Williams' Middle Kingdom^ 
p. 2G3 ; Jerdon^ p. 708. 

JACK. Dr. William Jack was appointed to the 
Bengal Medical Service in 1813. During the 
Nepal war of 1814-16, he was attached to the 
army under General Ochterlony. In 1818, Sir 
Stamford Raffles, Governor of the British Settle- 
ments in Sumatra, offered him an appointment 
on his staff, promising him every facility for the 
exploration of the natural history of that island. 
Jack's descriptions of Malayan plants were pub- 
lished in the Malayan Miscellanies, and were 
reproduced by Sir William Hooker in the com- 
panion to the Botanical Magazine, and by Dr. 
McClelland in the Calcutta Joumtd of Natural 
History. He died 15th September 1822, on board 
the ship on which he had embarked on the previous 
day to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. — 11, and 
T. FI, Indica, 

JACKAL. 

Canu aureus, Linn, Lupus aureus, Keemp/er, 

C. aureus Indicus, ffodg. 

Shaghal, .... Arab. Alopex, . . . • • Or. 
Shigal, An., Dut. , Peks. Shu'al, .... Her. 

Siar, Bial, . . • Beng. Ohidar, .... Hind. 

Amu Bhot. Kola, , • Hind., Mahr. 

Nari, . , . Can., Tam. Srinla, .... Sanbk. 

Jackhals, . . • . Dut. Nakka, • . . . Tkl. 

The jackal is found in Syria, Arabia, Persia, in 
all India west of the Brahmaputra, and over S.£. 
Europe. Both the Jackal and the hysena are more 
or less plentiful, affecting even the mountainous 
regions to pretty high altitudes. Along the line 
of the Ganges, in Lower Bengal, they move in 
packs and eat indiscriminately. In the Peninsula, 
they are of laigcr size, are often seen singly or in 
pain, and in the Dekban live much on wild fruits; 
the coffee-bean of the plantations is largely eaten 
by 4hem. Their cry when movin|^ at night is 
very disagreeable, and even when clicketing, their 
call is unpleasant Among mammals, the jackal, 
hymiia, domestic swine, and dog; apd among 
btfdSf vultures, kites, crows, minas, apj:! the 


adjutant bird Leptoptilos argola, Gmel,^ are the 
chief carrion eaters of S.E. Asia. The swine, the 
buffalo, the cow, the bullock, and even sheep, in 
many parts of India, are driven daily to the 
purlieus of the towns. The jackal and hyaena are 
of nocturnal, bold, and stealthy habits, and 
though the hyaena hunts generally singly, the 
jackal does so in packs, and anything in the way 
of flesh, putrid or otherwise, is acceptable. The 
cry of the jackal is peculiar ; it is composed of a 
succession of half-barking, half-wailing cries, on 
different notes. When properly pronounced, there 
IS no better illustration of it than the following 
words, set to the tones of the animolb voice 
* A dead Hindu ! a dead Hindu ! 

Where-where ? where-where ? 

Here-here; here-here.* 

The jackal in the Peninsula of India and in the 
low country of Ceylon sometimes hunts in packs, 
headed by a leader, and they have been seen to 
assault and pull down a deer. The small number 
of hares in the districts they infest is ascribed to 
their depredations. When a jackal has brought 
down his game and killed it, its first impulse is to 
hide it in the nearest jungle, whence he issues 
with an air of easy indifference, to observe 
whether anything more powerful than himself 
may be at hand, from which he might encounter 
the risk of being despoiled of his capture. If the 
coast be clear, he returns to the concealed carcase, 
and, followed by his companions, carries it away. 
But if a mau be i^ sight, or any other animal to 
be avoided, the jackal has been seen to seize a 
cocoanut husk* in bis mouth, or any similar sub- 
stance, and fly at full speed, as if eager to carry 
off his pretended prize, returning for the real 
booty at some more convenient season. 

The following anecdote may be told of a jackal: 
— *• Going homewards I shot a fine buck chitul (or 
spotted deer), and while following up his prints 
and blood, as silently as possible, in the hope "of 
getting another shot upon our again starting him, 
we heard a great stamping and crashing of bushes 
about forty yards ahead ; soon wo saw the buck 
trying to shake off a large jackal that had pinned him 
by the throat. The chitul in vain tried, by swing- 
ing his head backwards and forwards^violently, to 
dislodge the jackal, who, doubled up like a Wl, 
held on as well as the best bull-dog could have 
done, nor did be lose his hold until, after watch- 
ing this strange scene for some minutes, I dropped 
the chitul with another shot. The jackal hastily 
retreated. Often wlieii walking after a wounded 
black buck or antelope in the plains, 1 have seen 
one or two jackals trotting along in the exact 
direction the wounded antelope had gone off. 
There is very little chance of any wounded small 
animal escaping such watchful creatures.’ 

The kolo balloo is an aged jackal which accom- 
panies a tiger, and feeds on tlie tiger's prey. Jackals 
are subject to hydrophobia, and instances arc 
frequent of cattle being bitten by them' and dying 
iu consequence. An excrescence or small horny 
cone, about half an inch in lengtli, and concealed 
by a tuft of hair, is sometimes found on the head 
of the jackal. This the Siuglialese call narri- 
comboo ; and they aver that the pressor of this 
can command by its instrumentality the realiza- 
tion of every wish, and tluit if stolen or lost bv 
him, it will invariably return of its own accord, 
those who have jewels to conceal rest in perfect 
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security, if, along with them, they can deposit a 
narri-Gomboo, fully convinced that its presence is 
an effectual safeguard against robbers. The words 
of Psalm Ixiii. 10, • They shall be a portion for 
foxes,' apMar obscure ; but if they be rendered, 
‘ They shall be a portion for jackals,’ the anathema 
becomes plain and striking to a Hindu, in whose 
country toe disgusting sight of jackals devouring 
human bodies may be seen every day. — Tennent'a 
Ceylon; Eothen'a TV,; Wards Hindoos; Adams^ 
Naturalist in India, 

JACKDAW, Corvus monedula, of Europe, 
Siberia, Barbary, W, Asia, Peshawur valley, and 
Kashmir, may be seen in flocks in winter in the 
northern frontier of the Pan jab, associated with 
the Cornish chough and the rook.*— Adain«. 

JACKETS, coats, and vesta are worn by Hindus 
and Muhammadans in India. They are called 
koorta, angarkha, nuna, anga, mirzai, xufcha, kuba, 
jama, chupkan, dagla, tabada, jora. 

JACK-FRUIT TREE, Artocarpus integrifolius. 
Some varieties bear a fruit from 10 to 60 lbs. in 
weight, much esteemed as an article of food by the 
natives in India. The dye obtained from its heart- 
wood, 08 prepared by the natives, is a brilliant 
orange-yellow, and is obtained by the addition of 
an infusion made from the leaves of the Don-yat, 
producing a brilliancy of colour not excelled by 
the best English dyes. The tree is of value for its 
fruit and its timber. In many places it is found 
feet in diameter, and from 30 to 35 feet high. 
In Canara it was preferred by Tipu Sultan for 
the grab vessels built at his naval depot, Honorc. 
In peylon it is used by the furniture-makers for 
chairs, couches, etc., for which purpose it answers 
well; and, if polished with care, its brilliant 
colour is superior to that of mahogany. 

Jackwood is imported into Bombay from the 
Malabar coast, and was at one time in great 
request there for making furniture. Of late years, 
however, it has been entirely superseded by black- 
wood for this purpose. It is imported into Britain 
iu logs from 3 to 5 feet diameter, and also in 
planks ; the grain is coai'se and crooked, and often 
contains sand. The wood is yellow when first cut, 
but changes to a dull red or mahogany colour. It 
is used ii> India for almost every purpose of house 
carpentry and furniture, and m England for 
cabinet-work, nuirquetry, and turning, and also 
for brush-backs. Jackwood is sometimes mis- 
named orange -wood from its colour.— 7ial:er’.v 
Papers; Holtzaptfd ; Edye^ Forests; Faulkner, 

JACOB, grandson of Abraham, the Yakub of 
the Arabs, a patriarch of the Israelites. Jacob 
wjis father of twelve sons, who founded the twelve 
tribes of the Hebrews; he went to Egypt n.c. 
:J747-4(i. — Bunsen. 

JACOB, Gkneual Le GRAND (1851), Resident 
at Bhooj. Author of an Account of Gumli or 
Bhuiuli; Report on the Iron in Kattyawar, its 
comparative Value with British Metal ; Mines and 
Means of Smelting Ore, Lend. As. Trans, v. p. 73, 
viii. p. 98; Brief Historical, Geological, and 
Statistical Memoir on Okhamaudul, in Bom. Geo. 
Trans, v. p. 157 ; Report on the District of 
Babriowar, ibid. vii. j). 700; Inscriptions from 
I’alitana, iu Bom. As. Trans, i. p. 56; on the 
At$oka luBcriptions, Giniar, ibid. p. 257. — Dr. 
BuisCs Catalogue. 

JACOBABAD, a frontier district of Sind, be- 
tween lat. 27® 50' and 28® 27' N., and long. 68® to 


69 44 E., which compriseB the tract of country 
bounded by the Bugti Hills on the north, by Kalat 
on the west, the Bigari canal on the south, and 
the river Indus on the east. The district attains to 
from 170 to 267 feet above the sea. From 1866 
to 1870 the rainfall ranged from I’ll to 8*80 
inches. At the extreme north is desert plain. 
The Sind Hollow, a former bed of the Indus^ 
traverses one-third of the district, and between it 
and the river the country is split up into numer<* 
OUB ‘dhund’ and ‘dhorec.’ On its north is a 
range of barren hills with fertile valleys, occupied 
by the Murree and the Bugti. Baluch tribes^ 
Jumali, Dumki, Jakrani, Khosa, Mazari, form the 
population; Burdi, Sindi, Jumma, the nomade 
Jat, who rear camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, 
and Hindu cultivators. The Jat are a hardy, 
good-looking, industrious race, and their women 
are very comely, and drink largely of camels* 
milk. The Baluch use jowari (sorghum) flour, and 
bajra (Penicillaria spicata), and milk. The cul- 
tivation is by irrigating canals. 

Jacobabad was founded by Major-General John 
Jacob as an entrenched camp, for the purpose of 
checking the inroads and forays of the Baluchi. 
The average annual i-ainfall is 4*39 inches; iu 
1869, 12-05 inches, and in 1867, 0*97. 

JACOB’S WELIi, in the valley of Nablous, a 
few miles south of Shechem, is 75 feet deep. , 

JACQUEMONT, VICTOR, born at Paris 1801, 
died at Bombay 7 th December 1832. He was a 
travelling naturalist to the Royal Museum of 
Natural History at Paris during the years 1828~ 
29, 1830-31, and 1832. He travelled in India, 
the Himalaya, Ladakh, Tibet, Punjab, and Kash- 
mir. His travels were published in the form of 
letters to hia relatives. 

J ACYNTH, a gem owing its deep orange colour 
to the presence of zircon. It is the gul-maidali 
of India. 

JADABILLAY. Tam. A woman’s head 
ornaiiH^nt in the Tamil country. See Jewellery. 

JADDI. Mahu, Liind left to grow fodder. 

JADE. 

Yuh, . . Chin. I Yashi]i,Sung-i'ya8hin,Pxii8 

Khas, . . . Mongol. | Sootosh, .... Turk. 

ThisiniiHTal, called also nephrite and axe-stone, 
is celebrated iu China as the Yuh or gem of gems. 

It is found iti Fung-tien-fu (Shing-king), Lien- 
chau-fu (Canton), in Shan-tung, near Khoten, 
Karakash, Yarkand, and other places in Turkestan ; 
in the rivers among the Siansk mountains, to 
the S.W. of Lake Baikal, in Eastern Siberia, at 
Mogoung north of Burma, and other places in 
Eastern Asia ; also in N. Zealand, Eg 7 pt, Poly- 
nesia, and a few localities in the United States. 

It is of white, blue, yellow, and green coloure ; 
but the milk-white and the light-green varieties 
are most prized. Chemically, it consists of the 
silicates of magnesia and alumina coloured to the 
tint of the stone by varying proportions of chrom- 
ium. Its hardness, weight, sonoriety, and peculiar 
sombre tint are the foundation of the Chinese taste 
for thisstone. Their wearing of thisstoncissupposed 
to impart to the wearer, humane, just, intelligent, 
brave, and pure qualities, and philosophers and 
physicians have ascribed all sorts of properties to 
this substance, which for any medicinal purpose can 
be no better than soapstone or steatite. Jade mines 
in the Kouen Luii mountains have been described 
by J)r. Cayley iu Macmillan’s Magazine, October 
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1871. At a very early date nephrite was dent as 
a tribute to the imperial court. The emperor 
Chiunoung (b.c. 2787) delighted in omamente of 
nephrite, and the emperor Ohau^sin (b.c. 1154) 
had a pillow made of the cuiine material A chief 
source for nephrite is iii Khotan. M. Blondin 
says — *La ville d*Yarkaude envoic chaque ann^e 
h Khotan pour 6tre expedids h la cour de Peking 
6000 kg. ae jade. Nous ne comprenons pas dans 
oe chiifre les pidees tailldes et sculptees, on ne 
peut plus habileinent, par les lapidaires d’Aksou, 
fa capitals actuelle de la Tartaric Chinoise, par 
ceux ae Kachghar, et enlia par ceux dTarkande, 
Tancienne capitals ou le travail de jade occupe le 
plus de bras.^ 

Mr. John Anderson (Report on the Expedition 
to Western Yunnan, via Bhamo, Calcutta 1871) 
visited the baatvr of Moinieu. He says the copper 
discs used in cutting jade are very thin, bend 
easily, and measure about one foot and a half 
in diameter. The centre is beaten out with a 
cup-shaped depression, which receives the end 
of the cylinder on which the disc revolves. In 
one establishment two men were at work, one 
using the cutting disc and the other a re- 
volving cylinder tipped at the free end with a 
composition of quartz and little particles resem- 
bling ruby dust. Both were driven by the feet. 
The stone is held below the disc, under which 
there is a basin of water and fine silicious mud, 
ill which the stone is dipped at intervals, the 
operator filing his hands with as much of the mud 
as possible. The stones are cut into discs one- 
cighth of an inch in thickness, when they are 
intended for ear-rings, and are then made over to 
the man at the silicioua-tipped cylinder, who bores 
a round hole in the centre of- each. The same 
course is followed in the case of the larger and 
tliicker rings. Bangles made of jade come from 
Mogoung, in the north of Burma; the bright green 
tint seen in these specimens is the characteristic 
peculiarity of the Burmese jade. It occurs there 
in the form of rounded boulders, and is exported 
to China. 

The Cliiiicse have probably some sources of 
green jade unknown to us. Their jadeitc, a differ- 
ent mineral from jade, is supplied, though probably 
not exclusively, by mines in the mountains to the 
north-west of Bhamo in the Lao ^5tate of Burma. 
Jahanghir and Shah Jahan seem to have taken 
pleasure in jade cups and ornaments; and the 
art of inlaid work that found such exquisite 
expression in the Taj Mahal was copied under their 
nmnificent auspices in the most precious materials, 
rubies and diamonds and other precious stones 
being inlaid in jade of various colours, which was 
cut in delicate open-work and adorned with 
enamels, in tlie production of which India is still 
unrivalled. The coUoctioii of these beautiful 
pr^uctions of Indian art contained in the India 
Museum is the finest ever brought together. 

Jade possesses tlie virtue of an extraordinary 
toughness. Easy to work when freshly extracted, 
it hardens just sufficiently to do the work of 
cutting, yet retain an edge. On that account 
New Zealanders used jado as well for tomahaw^ 
ns for amulets, and the jade relics disinterred in 
Switzerland are often in the shape of batehets. 

The Mexicans worked a kind of jsdeite. The 
Maoris work jade, which is a native mineral in 
their horubleudie rocks; and the inhabitaut# of 


New Caledonia, and indeed of Polynesia gener* 
allv, have fasnioned jade or some varieties of 
jadeite into implements useful omamentali and 
perhaps too, in one sense, sacred. 

A cargo of this mineral was imported into Canton 
from New Holland, but the Cfbinese would not 
purchase it, owing to a fancy taken against its 
origin and colour. The Chinese use it for man- 
darins* buttons, pipemouth pieces, and various 
articles of personal ornament and luxury. TIray 
estimate it according to the purity of the white 
and brightness of the green tints. 

JADU. Hind. En^antmeut; hence Jadugar, 
a sorcerer. 

JADUN, a race on the right bank of the Indus 
where that river issues from the Himalaya near 
Torbela. ^They are Pathans who speak Pushtu. 
They inhabit a tract below the Husanzai counti^, 
and ou the right bank of the Indus opposite the 
Britisli town of Torbela, and thence stretching 
westward. In this tract the most notable place 
is Mouut Mahabun, of classical celebrity. 

Beyond the Judun country on the north-west 
is Booneer or Bunoor. It is a rugged country, 
vextending from the lower range of the Hindu 
Kush downwards to bills whidi command the 
Chumla valley and the central plaih of the Yutuf- 
zai. On its western frontier, again, lies the Swat 
territory. 

JAEDAD. Pers. Signifies a place or employ- 
ment ; also, in accounts, assets, funds, resources. 

.JAETl, gladiators^; in the south of India Jettl 
Colonel Tod mentions that in one of the courts in 
<3utch funds were set apart for Jaeti, at one time 
to fifty thousand rupees per annum. In the 
akhara (arena), with the prize-fighters Asman 
dikhlana is their phrase for victory, when the 
vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept ia 
that attitude.— *-7b(/V Jtajasthan^ ii. p. 589. , 

JAF, a very large predatory tribe residing near 
Kanaki, on the Dialla, dependent on Turkey, and 
numbering about 26,000 families. They inhabit 
in winter the plains of SuUmania and Zohab, and 
in summer migrate to the mountain of Ardelsn. 
They are the most warlike and unruly of aU the 
Kurdish tribes ; a fine-looking, brave people, but 
esteemed exceedingly uncivilised and .barbsfous 
even by the Kurds. — Fermr, founieys^ 68; 
Hiefis Kurdistan^ i. p. 112. 

JAFFA, or Vaffa as it is called by the natives, 
Ls the representative of the ancient Joppa, so 
often alluded to in holy writ. The timber hewn 
oil Mount Lebanon for Solomcn's temple was 
floated to this port (2 Clironicles ii. 16). Here 
Peter raised Tabitha from the dead (Acts ix. 42), 
and Simon the tanner resided In this harbour, 
•ludas Maccabmus burnt the Syrian fleet. , The 
tract of country lying between Jaffa and .Qaia 
westward of the mountains of Judea, was the 
ancient territory of the Philistines, and included 
the flve cities of Gaza, Askelon, Aslidod, GaUi, 
and Ekron. This district still bears the name of 
Palestine. It is the nearest seaport to JertiBalem, 
and is about 80 miles S. of Caesarea. It is built on a 
hill jutting into the sea. It has seen St. P^iul, 
Pompey, Salah-ud-Din, and Napoleon. At four 
hours* journey is Kdzoud, the ancient Azotus and 
the Ashdod of Scripture (2 Chronicles xxvL 6).— 
Robinson's Palestine^ i. pn. 16, 21. 

JAFFKRABAD, ou the Gujerat coast, in lat. 
52* N,, has Uie best river ou the coast. The 
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chief of Jaffcrabad, who rcs.dos in Gnjerat, the and the rare deaths at the car festival were almost 
Mdi of Jatijira, who resides in the Konkaii, and always accidental, though there have doubtleas 

instances of pilgrims throwing themselves 
•j ^ j 1 / ir ^^^*'** oiith under the wheels in ft frenzv of religicwia oxcito- 

Bidcred bv Muhammadans to be more solemn than ment Any death within the temple of Jaganalli 
that in British Indian courts. Its words, renders the place unclean. The ritual suddenly 
Aktuunio 15 Ilift hilj&bbftr| il Kfthtvri il Mutftkftbbir, and the polluted offf'ringR arc hurried away 

il Muntftkim, mean, I swear in the name of the from the siglit of the offended god. According 
Omnipotent, Indignant, High, and Avenging God, to Chaitanya, the Orissa a|M)stle of Jagarmth, th«' 
JAFFNA, a district and town in the northern destruction of the least of God's creatures is a siu 
Tt of Ceylon. li\ tlio sandy jiarts of Jaffna a against the Creator. Self-slaughter ho would 


hollow palmyra is inserted to form a well. 

JAGv Amongst the Mahrattas, if a Sudra die 
suddenly, his family hold a riotous vigil on the 
10th night after the demise ; it is feallod Jagar, and 
the object is to compel the spirit of the deceased 
to enter the body of the son or of some other 
person to reveal any secret matter desired to be 
known. Jagla, a night watchman. Jagni, a torch. 
The word is from Jagna, to wake. — IFi7,v. Glo.^s, 
JAG A or Jaga-JJhat, a division of the Bhat 
tribe. — Wih. 

JAGADHRI, town in the Umballa (Ambala) 
district. Panjab, and has a con.yici('rablc manu- 
facture of metal work, vessels, and tools ; also a 
refinery of tiic borax brought from the hills, and 
a manufacture of oxide of lead, for use by gold- 
smiths and in native meriicincs. — Imp. Gaz, 
JAfJAN^TlI, Jaganatha, vernacularly Jug- 
gurnath, from Yoganatha, lord of the world, is a 


liavc regarded with abhorrence. The image of the 
god is a rude block of wood, and has a frightful 
visage with a distended mouth. His arms, which, 
as he was formed without any, have been given to 
him by the priests, are of gold. He is gorgeously 
dressed, as are also the other two idols winch accom- 
pany him. In a compartment ifi the temple of Kama, 
he is represented in company with Bala Kama and 
Subhadra, without arms or legs. The temple is 
built on a low sandy plain about miles from 
the shore. The car is painted with obscene iigurcs. 
In the festivals at this Hindu temple the images 
brought forv/ard are those of Krishna, his brotljJT 
Bala Kama and sir.o'r bubhadra, anJ iluj popniafic 
reproiich Krishna and his sister for having in- 
dulged in a criminal intimacy. In the Maha- 
bharata, Subhadra is stated to have been marriod 
to Arjuna. Bala Rama and Subhadra are also 
similarly accused. Multitudes of pilgrims resort 


name now especially applied to Vishnu in the thither, especially at the two great festivals of 
form in which he is worshipped at the temple the Snana Yatra and Katha Yatra, in the 
of Jaganath at Puri in Orissa. All the land within months of Jyaishtha and Ashadha. In the Snana 
20 miles round this pagoda is^considered holy, Yatra, the image is bathed; in the Ratluv Yatra, 
but the most sacred spot is an area of about 650 or car festival, it is brought out upon a car, with 
feet square, which contains fifty temples. The the images of Bala Kama and Subhadra, and is 
most conspicuous of these is a lofty tower about drawn by devotees. Jaganath temple has three 
184 feet in height and about 28 fe(*t square inside, prominent classes of servants, — the rarcha or head 
called the Bur Dcw'rH, in which the idol and his priests, who superintend the collodion and 
brother and sister Subhadra are lodged. Adjoin- disbursement of the revenues, and see that the 
ing are two pyramidical buildings. In one, about worship is conducted in an orderly manner ; the 
40 feet square, the idol is -worshipped, and in Pnrharri, who dwell within the hbly land of the 
the other the food prepared for the pilgrims is temple, guard the seven inner doors of the pa^da, 


distributed. The temple was restored in its pre- 
sent form in a.d 1198 by Raja Bbim Deo of Orissa, 
at an outlay of £500,000. It is in a square 
enclosed J>y a high stone wall, 250 yards each 
face, s/ith the principal gat^wa^ on the eastern 
side. The walls are covered with statues, many 
of which are in highly indecent postures. The 


attend during the day and watch over it at night, 
and present piigrims to the idol ; and the Panda, 
who serve chiefly in the pagoda. The vile Pandas 
of Puri is a saying in every mouth. — Cole, Myth, 
Hind. p. 52 ; Carneyy ; Dowson ; Imp. Gaz, iv. 

JAGAT, Hind., Sansk. The world. Jagat- 
Narayana, a title of Vishnn. Jagatganj, a place 


grand entrance is on the eastern side, and close to near Benares. Jagat Point, a projecting land in 
the outer wall stands an elegant stone column, Gujerat. 

36 feet in height, the shaft of which is formed of JAGATI. Karn. A gong. Jagati Dasari, in 


feet in height, the shaft of which is formed of JAGATI. 


A gong. 


a single block of basalt, presenting sixteen sides. Mysore, relimous mendicants who beat a gong as 
The pedestal is ridily ornamented. The column they move along the streets begging. — W, 


The pedestal is richly ornamented. The column 
is surrounded by a finely-sculptured statue of 
Hanuman, the monkey chief of the Ramayana. 


JAGDALAK, a river, a valley, and defile in 
Afghanistan. The river rises in the kotal or pass, 


The establishment of priests and others belonging and after a course of ten miles falls into the 
to the temple has been stated to consist of 3900 Kabul river. The valley is occupied by the Jnbr 
families, for whom the daily provision is enormous. Khel, Ibrahim, and Gbilzai. The defile is steep, 
The holy food is presented to the idol three times a narrow, and winding, its width averaging 40 or 60 
day. His meal lasts about an hour, during which yards, but at one place is only 6 feet. It was in 
time the dancing girls, the Deva-dasa, belonging this defile that on the 12th January 1842, the 
to the temnle. exhibit t^eir professional skill in remnant of the retreating division of the British 


to the temple, exhibit their professional skiU in remnant of the retreating division of the British 
an adjoining building. Twelve festivals are cele- Indian army were destroyed ; only a few pressed 
brated during the year, the principal of which is on to Gandanjak. — MacGreyor^ pp. 396-97. 


the RaPh Jatra. In the early years of the 19th JAGGERY. 

century many statements were made as to the Kund Aras. j Guda, Gura, . Sansk. 

aeU-Baoiifioe of pilgrims by throwing thenuelres Xfin™ ’ ' 

benooth the wbeeb. But self-immolation is Oiw., Hind. | Nalla bdlum, . . iw.. 

entirely opposed to the worship of Jaganath, IJnrefined sugar, produced by evaporating the 
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jiticoB of palms, tho cocoanut, the date, the 
Garyota urens, tho Ni[^ fruticans, palmyra, and 
gomuti. In Bengal, it is from the Elate sylvestris 
or wild date that it is made. In Ceylon three palms 
yield palm sugar, the cocoanut palm (Cocos 
nucifera), the palmyra palm (Borasaus dabelli- 
formis), and the kittal or jaggery palm (Caryota 
urens). From each of these palms the juice of 
the flo^vering stalk is collected under the name of 
toddy, and from it jaggery is regularly'prepared ; 
but it is from the palmyra palm that nearly all 
the palm sugar is obtained, and it is from the 
•acoharine matter of the cocoanut palm that arrack 
is made in Ceylon. This palm becomes productire 
there in about six or seven years. In collecting 
its toddy, the spatbe is stripped off from the 
spadix before it has fully expanded ; the spadices 
are afterwards beaten between pieces of hard 
wood, and slices are cut with a sharp knife so as 
to allow the juice to flow out. Each spadix con* 
tinues to yield juice for about 40 days, at nearly 
the average rate of half a gallon in 24 hours. 
When it is intended to prepare jaggery from the 
toddy, great care is taken by burning pieces of 
wood in the small earthen vessels to be attached 
to the flowers, and rubbing their interior with 
charcoal, to remove any impurities likely to 
promote fermentation ; and as an additional 
precaution chips of the bark of the Valeria 
Indica arc placed in each, in order to retard fer* 
mentation. 

JAGHIB, the state revenues of a tract of land 
assigned, with or without conditions, with the 
power to collect and appropriate the state revenue 
and carry on the general administration. This 
tenure was most common under the Muhammadan 
goveriunent. The jaghir given to the English 
East India Company by the nawab Muhammad 
Ali, nawab of Arcot in the Carnatic, extended 
to the Pulicat lake northward, to Alamprav^ 
southwards, and westward beyond Conjeveram; 
that is, about 120 British miles along shore, 
and 47 inland in the widest part. This jaghir 
is now the Chingleput collectoratc. Jagbirdar, 
holder of a jaghir. — Elliot ; lUnneWs Memoir y p. 
264 

J AG JIVAN DAS, founder of the Sad’h Nami 
sect, was bom at Sardaha in the Bara Bank! dis* 
trict, 40 miles £. of Lucknow, in Samvat 1738 
?A.D. 1682). His father, Ganga Ram, was a 
Cbandal. Wilson says that be was a KshatriyA 
He compoBod the Agh llinsh (Aghavinsa, on 
remover), which is the sacred book of the sect. 
It is of various metres, and is a thick volume. He 
also wrote the tracts Inyan Prakas, Maha Pralaya, 
and Pratham Grantha ; these are ip Hindi couplets. 
The sect are found chiefly between Benares and 
Amritsar. The king of Oudh, about the middle 
of the 18th century, granted to tho sect the village 
of Katwa, and Jag Jivaii Das died there, a.d. 
1761 (Samvat 1817). Ho left five s^ms. The 
sect prohibit the use of Masur, all intoxicatiiig 
liquors, and also the egg plant fruit. He was a 
Qrihastha or householder tnrongh life. The Sadli 
Nami is a unitaiiau Hindu sect, who profess to 
adore the True Name alone, the God, the 
Cause and Creator of all things, Nir^ or void 
of sehttble qualities, without bepnning or end. 
Although they profess to wombip only the one 
Go^ they bonow their notions of oreatimi from 
the Vedanta philosophy, and recognise acooid- 
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ingly the whole Hindu pantheon. — i/. H. Wilsony 
i. p. 357. 

JAGLAIN, a Jat clan, proprietors of a few 
villages in Paniput Bangur . — Mlioty Supp, Gloss, 

JAH. Pers. Splendour; the second title 
amongst Muhammadans in India, as Asof Jah, 
Azim>Jah. See Titles. 

JAHAD. Arab. A religious war of the 
Muhammadans; generally used to designate a 
war against other religionists. It is described by 
the Arabs as Jahad-fl-Sabil Allah, a war on the 
path of the Lord. Unprovoked war is contrary 
to the letter and spirit of tho Koran; but war 
against the enemies of El Islam, who have been 
the first aggressors, is enjoined as a sacred duty ; 
and he who loses bis life in fulfllling this duty 
(if unpaid) is promised the rewards of a martyr. 
Verses 40, 41, chapter 2l8t of the Koran, are 
believed to be the first passage that was revealed 
respecting religious war. From Mahomed’s time 
there were many small religious wars; but of 
memorable jahads, two by Harun*ur*RaBhid in 
A.D. 902 against the emperor Nicephorus, all those 
of the Crusades led by Salah-ud-Din and others, 
and the great Wahabee movement at the close of 
the 18th century in Arabia, aimed at bringing 
Islam back to the actual state of things which 
existed in the prophet’s time. This was a jabad 
pure and simple, and its promoters not only 
attacked Christians' as unbelievers, but drove out 
their Turkish Muslim masters, and sacked the 
holy cities of Mecca; and Medina, because they 
had been profaned with foreign rites. The 
movement was a purely Arab one, but it relied 
upon precisely the same principles as those of 
Mahomed himself ; and as these are the recognised 
foundations of Islam, it found an echo elsewhere. 
Yet when, later on, it was endeavoured to prove 
that India was a dal ul harb, or enemy’s country, 
and that it was the duty of all Muhammadans, as 
such, to rise against their Christian rulers, the 
Ulema, with scarcely an exception, pronounced 
fatwds adverse to this opinion, and a meeting of 
doctors at Mecca taking the same view, tiie jahad 
was negatived once for all, and made impossible 
in the future. So for as Wahabeeism appealed to 
Arab peoples, it was eminently successful ; else* 
where the summons was unheeded. Some of the 
Arab tribes, and with them some of their descend- 
ants, fae exceedingly excitable, and there have 
been instances of this excitability among the 
Turk and Mongol converts; and the procUonation 
of a jahad womd probably have met with response 
among the Arabs who migrated to A&ica, and 
who set up the rival Muhammadan khalifat in 
Spain. But t)»e jahad of the Onisades was 
brought about by the Christiaus themselves, who 
took the initiative. The Saracen nfleis and 
inhabitants of the Holy Land, whether of Arab, 
Persian, or Moghql descent, found their very 
existence suddenly tfireatened, and banded to- 
gether to avert the obbmon danger. How h^ 
Muhammadan feeling ran at the maybe 
gathered from a oontemporaiy Axabio‘ ode, 
addressed to a grandson of Salah-ud-Din on the 
construction of extra fortifications at Diinietta* 
The poet says 

* Out holy faith eialioth still in thee, 

With viot^e robes endued ; 

The mlsoresat bends of infidelity 
Axe driven book sabdoed. 
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Theo do we humbly now congratulato 
For wliat thy lord hath given, 

For deeds that shall be looked upon ns groat, 

■When deeds are weighed in heaven. 

Egypt rcjoicethj but not sho alone, 

Baghdad rejoiceth more ; 

For had her king less pious ardour shown, 

She that was heretofore 

The “ Abode of Peace ” ha<l sneered war’s alarm ; 

Nay, but for Kamil's aid, 

I swear that Muslims would have dreaded harm 
E’en in the Kaabah’s shade. 

Damietta wreaks her vciigcanco on the horde 
Of foes who filled her strand, 

Lo ! he hath cleansed her city with the sword, 

And with his holy band. 

Prayers, to Damietta’s altars long unknown, 

Hath he restored again : 

Ah, how long, yearning for the solemn tone, 

Had they in silence lain ! 

The Henu Asfar with the yellow hair, 

If e’er they sleep, inesecms 
Nought but thy yellow atandard’s flaunting there 
Will haunt them in their dreams. 

Three yeais and months thou tarriedat to fight, 

And holy war didst wage 
In thine own person, nor didst thou some wight 
As substitute engage. 

Nor didst thou halt till God gave grace and aid 
l^nto His chosen crew, 

Until with joyous victoi'y the face 
Of earth all radiant grew. 

Thou didst appease, with foeman’i^Ufe-blood spilled, 
The thirsty sword and lance ; 

The hungry wolf and vulture, too, were filled 
Where’er thou didst advance.’ 

In India the influence of Muhammadanism has 
been scarcely more than superficial. Even at the 
present day an Indian Muslim, in his observances 
and tenets, is following several Hindu customs. 
The notion of ceremonial defilement if an Indian 
Muhammadan even eat out of a vessel which has 
been touched by Christian hands, is not anywhere 
sanctioned by Islam, tho Koran itself expressly 
saying that ‘ tho food of those who have received 
the Scriptures ’ — that is, Christians and Jews — ^is 
lawful for the true believer. 

JAHAN. JIiND., Feus. The world. Hence, 
JahaL >gir, world conqueror. Johan-pauah, world 
protector, meaning ‘ your majesty.* 
JAilANABAD, in tho district of Sekooha, 
governed by a chief of the tribe of Sharegi, the 
most powerful in Seistan. Sharegi is so called 
from bhahrek, the residence of this chiefs family, 
and one of the principal places in Seistan. — Furier, 
Jouru, p. 415. 

JAHAN-ARA BEGUM, Roushan-ipi Begum, 
and Surya Begum were three daugbtm of Shah 
Jahan. They were all three women of beauty, 
talents, and accomplishments. Jahan-ara was 
devoted to prince Dara ; Roushan-ara was devoted 
to Au;r^^b ; Surya Begum, the third daughter, 
kept atbett from the family dissensions. J ahan-ara 
was in the primo of ynuth and beau^ when her 
father waa dethroned by Aurangseb ( June 1678) ; 
but she applied for leave to share his captivity, 
and contmued to wait upon him till his death. 
* Afterwards she vrtf a bountiful benefactress to 
the poor and to religious men, and died with the 
reputation of a devout womam On her tomb is 
the insoriptioo, * The perishable fakir Jahan-ara 
B^gum, &e daughter of Shah Jahan, and the 


I disciple of the holy men of Chishti, A.ir. 1094 
1 (A.D. 1682).* — Jlebcr, ii. 293 ; Traveh of a 
I Jlindu, ii. 223. ' 

JAHANDAR SIIAII, emperor of DcUli, a.d. 
1712-13, was the eldest son of Bahadur Shah, who 
died in February 1712. He defeated Ins younger 
brother Azim-us-Shan. Farokhsii*, son of Azim- 
us-Shan, met and defeated hi)u on the Isi .January 
1713, put him to death on the 4th February 
1713, and ascended the throne. — Elphinstone^ pp. 
604-5. 

j JAHANGIR, Sclini, eldest son of the emperor 
Akbar, succeeded his father as emperor of Dehli, 
October 1 605, and assumed the title of Jahangir, 
worl<rs conqueror. He early remedied some 
vexatious laws waich had escaped Akbar's notice, 
forbade his offieors opening bales of merchandise 
without tho in archants’ consent, abolished the 
punishments of cutting off ears and noses, 
forbade the use of wine, regulated the sale of 
opium, and h(^ restored the Muhammadan creed on 
his coin, together with most of the forms of that 
religion. In March luOC, a.h. Zi Haj 1014, his eldest 
son Khiisru fled from court towa^’ds Lahore, and, 
j being clefeateu there, attempted to reach Kabul, 
but was seized and brought in chains before his 
j father, and made to witness the agonies of 700 
of his followers, whom .Jahangir impaled in a 
line leading from the gate of Lahore. Jahangir 
expatiates in his Memoirs on the long duration of 
their agonies. Khusru was kept under surveillance 
till his death, which occurred in the Dekhan 
about A.D. 1621, while under the control of 
Prince Kurrum, afterwards Shah Jahan. In a.p. 
1607 (a.h. 1016) Jahangir sent an army under 
Muhabbat Khan against the rana of Udaipur, and 
another army under Khan Khanan to effect a 
settlement of the Dekhan, but Malik Ambar, an 
Abyssinian, the Nizam Shahi and Adal Shahi 
dynasties, and the Mabrnttas kept the imperial 
troops in continuous employ till the close of 
his reign, which saw the commencement of the 
rise of the Hindu race that at length put an end 
to the Moghul dynasty. In the sixth year of his 
reign (a.d. 1611, a.h. 1020) Jaliangir married Nur 
Jahan, widow of Sher Afghan KJian. She was 
a high-spirited but artful woman ; her name was 
put upon the coins along with that of her hus- 
band, the emperor took no step without consult- 
ing her, and in every affair in which she took an 
interest her will was law. Her father Ghaias-ud- 
Din was made prime minister, and her brother 
Afiof Khan was placed in a high station. To her 
influence was due the great improvement in tho 
conduct of Jahangir after the first few years of 
his reign ; ho was still capricious and tyrannical, 
but his barbarous cruelties were discontinued, and 
be drank only at night and in his private apart- 
ments. She was his constant attendant until hie 
death, aiding him with her counsel, but also em- 
broiling him with her intrigues in behalf of her own 
and huBband*8 relatives. Jahangir had bestowed 
on Prince Kurrum the title of Shah Jahan, and 
declared him heir-apparent ; and in October 1616 
(Zi Kaida 1025) the emperor moved to Mandu 
to support the prince in ms efforts to reduce the 
sovereigns of the Dekhan, in which he was entirely 
successful Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador from 
James i. of England, accompanied him on the 
march, and spew highly of the courtesy and 
hospit^ty of nobles and the magnificence of the 
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JAHANGIR. 


JAHREJA. 


court. But while Jahan{;;ir was iu Kashmir in record* on account of his age, and Muhammad Hr! ia 
1621 (a.h. 1030), the Dckhan again required Shah continued it till the emperor’s death. Jahangir 
Jahan’s presence, and while engaged there Nur wrote in Chaghtai Turki. The Imperial Gazet- 
Jahan used all her influence to secure the sue- teer says that in his earlier years, he had accepted 
cession of her son-in-law Prince Shahriar, the the eclectic faith of his father. It is saifl that on 
youngest son of Jahangir, who had married her his accession he had even permitted the divine 
ciaiighter by Sher Khan Afghan. Dissensions arose honour paid to Akbar to be continued to himself, 
fromthisbotween JahangirandPrince ShahJahan, His first wife was a Hindu princess; figures of 
and the prince rebelled, a.d. 1623 (a.h. 1032), Christ and the Virgin. Mary adorned his rosary; 
retreating at first to Mandu and afterwards by and two of his nephews embraced Christianity 
way of Telingana into Bengal (a.t>. 1624), of with his full approval. — Elphinstone^ pp. 483- 
which he obtained possession along with Behar, 505; '/m;>. Gaz. iv. ; Mohun LaVs Travels^ p. 17; 
and then advanced towards Allahabad to oppose Tr, Hhui. v. p. 4G0. 

Prince Pnrviz and Muhabbat Khan. But he was JAHANGIR, a title of Pir Muhammad, grand- 
overpowered, Jus army dispersed, and himself son of Timur, He entered India in a.d, !U}98 by 
constrained once more to seek refuge in the Dckhan, way of Ghazni, and took Multan, and then re- 
where he united with Malik Ambar, but was joined the main army under Timur. Timur gave 
deserted by his army, and, a.d. 1625 (a.h. 1034), him the government of all his Indian conquests, 
he submitted to his father, and sent two of his and named him his universal heir, bnt six mouths 
sons, Dara Shekho and Aurangzeb, to court as after the death of Timur, in 1404, he was assas> 
hostages for his good behaviour. Nur Jahau sinated. 

induced Jahangir to order Muhabbat Khan to the JAM ANNAM. Arab., Hind., Pers. Hell, the 
court to answer charges of oppression and em- Gehenna of Scripture. The Muhammadans rc- 
bezzlemcnt during the time lu* had occupied cognise seven hells, — Jahannam for Muham- 
Bengal. When he approached the camp, then on madan, Lazwa for Christians, Hutama for Jews, 
the Hydaspes, he was not permitted to see the Sair for Sabmans, Sagar for Magi, Jalum for 
emperor, on which he seized on the emperor’s idolaters, and Hawia for hypocrites, 
person, March 1G26 (Jamadi-ul-Akhir a.h. 1035). JAHEZ, Arab., or Mayndhi, Hind., a Mubam- 
Nur Jahan at first was separated, but shortly madan bride’s trousseau, which is carried in 
rejoined and released her husband, who procession to the bridegroom’s house, consisting 
marched back from Kabul to I^ahore and then of clothes, garlands, dressing-cases, trinkets, and 
on to Kashmir. Jahangir while in Kashmir a number of articles of furniture. This is the 
was attacked with asthma, and for change of air dowry, and is the lady’s property, descends to her 
he was moving towards liahore, but before he children, and in case of her dying without issue 
had got over a third of the journey he sank belongs to her nearest of kin. The settlement 
under the complaint, on the 28th October 1627 made by the bridegroom is called the mtdir. Th- 
(A.n. 28 Safar 1037)» and he was buried at the mahr is a religious obligation, without which n 
Shah Darra, 3 miles W. of Lahore, on the opposite marriage is lawful ; as, however, the bride is 
bank of the Ravi. Shahriar made an unsuccess- allowed to remit an indeflnite portion of it, it 
ful effort to seize the throne, but Shah Jahan is more generally owed than paid. — Burton\^ 
arrived from the Dekhan, and was proclaimed Scimle. 

emperor at Agra on the 26th January 1628 (a.h, 7 JAHIL. Hind. A lake, a morass. 

Jamadi-ul-Akbir 1037). Jahangir’s tomb is con- JAHNAWI, the sacred thread of Hindus, and 

structed entirely of marble, of fine workmanship, called Ya<lriupavita, also Zandinm. Second birth 
beneath which rests the body of the monaren. or twice-l)orn are terms frequently met with in 
The tomb of his wdfe Nur Jahan has been ruined ; works on the Hindu people, and indicate that 
precious stones were daily carried away by the the person to whom it is applied has rjfceived the 
restiess Sikhs. Jahangir also married the sister zonar or sncriflcial cord. The artisan class of 
of Raja Man, but the Kajputni princess early Sudnas in Southern India, engaged in five avoca- 
put an end to her life by swallowing poison, dis- tions — viz. goldsmiths, Komsala ; carpenters, 
gttsted with the quarrels of her husband and son. Wodla ; blacksmiths, Komala ; coppersmiths, 
Uis drinking-cup was formed out of a large ruby. Konsa^ra ; and stone-eutters, Sun^trash — all 
A few years ago it bad been plac^ for sale in wear it. They are Sudras, and are divisions of 
one of the English jewellery shops at Calcutta by the satiie race, for they intermarry. It is also 
the ex-king of Lucknow. The cup bad been worn by Bradmans, Kshatriyas, Chetties. See 
acoo]^ hollow out of an uncommonly large-sized Dwaita; ;^FoiUi ; Zandiam ; Zionar. 
ruby more than three inches long, by as many JAHN-NUGGUR is about four miles west of 
broad, in the fashion of a goblet, with the name Nuddea, and below which the Ganges formerly 
of Jahangir inscribed upon it in golden characters, held its course. Brahmaditala, in Jahn-nuggur, 
Side side was placed also a similar but smaller is a spot where human .sacrifices were formerly 
cup, with a leg to stand on, which had belonged to offered to an image of Durga, and where a great 
the great Timur. The cup having passed into mela is now annually held in July. QDe.nr the 
private property, its where^uts cannot be any amusements in this mela is the Jhapan da the ex- 
more traced. In his reign, Persian was the court hibition of the^ skill of snake-catchers and knake- 
langoage, but the people spoke Hindustani, and the charmers, and purchase of their antidoteiC^^. of 
emperor and some of his ministers spoke Turki, Hind, 

Jahangir’s memoirs were written by several JAHNU SAPTAMI, the seventh day of the 
authors, and have several titles, amongst others month Vaisakh, festival it held in honour 

the Wakiat-i- Jahangiri and Doasdah Sala-i- of Jahnu, father of Jahnavi. 

Jahangiri; and Jahangir himself seems to have JAHREJA, a B^jput clan who occupy parts of 
written the 18 years of his reign, but ceased to vCotch and Kattyawar, the different sections of 
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JAI. 

them wlio inhabit Hallaur and Mucha-Kanta arc 
08 under : — 


Jam-ZRclnh, 
descendants 
of the Jam. 
Hurdol. 
Doongurani. 
Sungeca. 


Kubhur. 

ITmmiir. 

Kewant. 

Bharani. 

IVeebAni. 

Bhan.'uii. 

Lakani. 

Amrun. 

T^Iorani. I 

Dil. 

Kunderya. 

Haila. 


Hapa. 

Khufnani. 

Kaiia. 

Kao. 

Batachy 

etc. 


The Jahroja were long notorious for killing 
their infant daughters. They obtained in marriage 
the daughters of any of the numerous races of 
Rajputs, and even found their facilities such as 
to allow of their being nice in selecting from the 
most respectable families. They were furnished 
with wives by the Jhalla, Wagcla, Goil, Chura, 
Smnrna, Purmar, Surney, Soda, Jaitwa, Wala, 
juil Wadal tribes; but there was a general pre- 
ference in favour of the Jhalla. Prom the Jaitwa 
the Jalircja could not have obtained any wives 
for a long time, as it Wtos more than a century 
since any grown-up daughters had been seen 
among them, female infanticide being prevalent 
among them. But in the early part of the 19th 
century, they, as well as the Jahreja among them, 
signed the instrument of abolition. — Hindu In- 
fanticide^ p. 88; Par. Report^ pp. 161-1C9; Cor- 
mack's Female In fanticide^ p. 108. 

JAI or Jay a, also written Jye. Sansk. Victory ; 
used as an exclamation, also preceding the name 
or title of a deity or p^^rson of rank, as Jai-Rama, 
Jai-Sita. — W. 

JAI-CHAND, a Rabtor Rajgut, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Kanouj. He was father of Sun- 
jogata. When the Chauhan Rajput Prithi-raj, 
the last of the Dehli kings, assumed empire by 
the sacrifice of the Aswa Medha, Jai-chand, to 
sooth his mortified vanity, celebrated the Rai shui 
sacrifice. It was for the last time performed by a 
Hindu prince, and all the Hindu sovereigns of 
India attended it, except raja Prithi-raj of Dehli 
and ftamarsi of Mewar, whom Jai-chand repre- 
sented by effigies of gold, assigning the post of 
porter to Prithi-raj, and that of scullion to 
Samarsi. It was at this that Jai-chand brought 
forward his daughter Sunjogata to select her 
husband, but she threw the Burmala over the 
neck of Prithi-raj, and io a.d. 1175 Prithi-raj 
carried her off to Dehli. In this successful rape 
he lost the flower of his followers, and his subse- 
quent defeat by the Muhammadans has been 
partly attributed to this. Jai-chand, though 
thus bereaved of his daughter, sent her jahez or 
trousseau after her. Jai-chand closed his career 
by leaping into the Ganges at Ferozabad, the 
ancient Chandwar. The raja of Mandu in the 
Allahabad district is the direct descendant of Jai- 
chand.— iJeporr on the N,W. Provinces; Travels 
of a Hindu, See Jye ; Prithivi. 

‘ JAIDAD. Pers. Assete. 

JAIESTH. On the »ixth day of this Hindu 
month, about May and June, Hindu women hold 
a ceremonial festival, called Aranya Shashth 
(Forest-^ixth), in which they walk in a wood. The 
ceremony is in ‘ ‘the hope of obtaining handsome 
children. — Wils. 

JAtESTH-ESWARA, a circular temple on the 
Takht-i-Svdidinan Hill in Kashmir. 

JAILS. 


Gaol, 
OefdngnisB, . 
Kaid-khaaa, 


. Fa. 
GXR. 
Hind. 


Caroere» Prigione, 

Oaroil 

Ziudan, . . . . 


. It. 
. Sp. 
Turk. 


JAIMINI. 

The native governments of India had no jails, 
ineir punishments were immediate, and consisted 
of fine, branding, mutilation, or death. In the 
1 I^njit Singh there were not at any time 
100 men in confinement in the Panjab, and the 
first Kinction asked for, when it fell to British 
rule, was for jails to hold 10,000 prisoners. The 
general death ratio for the whole of India was 
nearly 74 per thousand in 1879-HO ; nearly onc- 
twentieth of the prison inmates are constantly 
under medical treatment. Death-rate per 1000— 

1878. 1879. I 

Bombay, . , 

Panjab, . . . 

Central Pro- 
vinces, . . 

The death - rate per 1000 of all claasi's of 
prisoners in the jails of the Madras Presidency in 
the 23 years ending 1879 was— 

1857- 58. . 717 1865, . . 12$f4 1873. . . 28*3 

1858- 69, . 73*8 1866-67, . 115*6 1874, . . 26, *8 

1859- 60, . 82-9 1867-08, . 42*4 1875, . . 39*0 

1860- 61, . 67*4 1868-69, . 35*1 1870. . . 42*4 

1861- 62, . 93*0 1869-70, . 39*0 1877. . . 173*7 

1802-63, . 89*4 1870. . . 27*4 1878. . . 125*6 

1H6,3-J',4. . 109*9 1871, . . 18*4 1879, . . 56*3 

1864-05, . 127*0.1872, . . 22*1 

In 1877, the famine year, as many as 3593 
deaths occurred among 20,678 prisoners. The 
following table contrasts the statistics of the 
year 1880 with the three preceding years in the 
Madras jails : — 


1878. 

1879. 


1S78. 

1879. 

124 

112 

Madras, 

126 

56 

109 

103 1 

Bengal, . . 

(i!) 

94 



Assam, . . . 

61 

98 

119 

70 

N.W. Provinces, 

41 

40 


No. in jail, . . 
No. admitted,. 
No. discharged, 
No. remaining, 
Daily average, , 


Ifi77. 

14,242 

70,802 

60,958 

24,088 

20,678 


1878. 

24,088 

45,684 

50,161 

19,621 

21,389 


187f>. 

19,621 

29,124 

36,302 

12,443 

15,377 


12,443 

19,606 

20,506 

11,543 

12,202 


In British India, the average jail population 
in 1878 attained 127,914, and in 1882, 94,063. 
For the five years 1872-76 it had an average of 
99,768. Accoi*ding to the census of 1881, for 
every 10,000 of population, 4*6 persona were in 
jail. In 1882 there was much sickness through- 
out the jail population, — 1213 admissions into 
hospital per 1000, — the death-rate standing at 
39*96; the Bombay death-rate, 33*36 per 1000, 
and 42*56 and 42*62 for Bengal and Madras. In 
Bengal, bowel complaints gave rise to by far 
the largest mortality. The jails in the Central 
Provinces had a death-rate of 89*66 per mille, 
and those in Lower Bengal and Assam show 
69*26 per mille. In Berar the death-rate for 1882 
was only 8*6 per 1000. At Mymensing, in Lower 
Bengal, the ratio was 263*01 per 1000 ; at Raipur, 
in the Central Provinces, it was 205*56 ; and at 
Thayetmyo, in British Burma, 273*81. 

J AIMIN I was born at Dwaitavana. His father 
Shakatayana was author of a Sanskrit dictionary. 
Jaimini lived at Nilavata Mala, and while residing 
there he was described in the Skanda Parana as a 
short young man, of a light complexion, and 
wearing the dress of a mendicant. He founded 
the Mimansa school of philosophy. There are 
about 26 works extant illustrating the Mimansa 
i^stem, but the Sutras of Jaimini are the best. 
Jaimini taught that the Vedas are uncreated, and 
are divine, and that God is to be worshipped only 
through the incantations of the Vedas, and through 
them emancipation and final absorption in Brahma. 
Jaimini's son Krita wrote verses in the Devi 
Bhagata. 
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JAIMINL 


JAIN. 


Jaimini is, however, believed to be a liietorical of the age to come. The statues of those, either 
literary name which must have been assumed by all or in part, are collected in their temples, some- 
more than one Hindu author. times of colossal dimensions, and usually olf black 

The Mimansa Sutras are attributed to a J.ii- or white marble, 
mini, so is a Sakha of the Sama Veda ; but the 
former refers to the latter, so they cannot possibly 
be of the same date. Again, there is a Grihya 
Sutra attributed to a Jaimini, which is relatively 
late, and an astrological treatise of a quite recent 
date is attributed to a Jaimini. 

JAIMINI, a celebrated author in the south of 
India, who lived about the 13th century, wrote 
a free translation from the Sanskrit of the Aswa 
Medha Parva of the Mahabharata, detailing the 
sacrifice of the horse. This work is acknow- 
ledged by all to be the finest specimen of Canarese 
poetry extant. * He has reaa Jaimini ' is a pro- 
verbial saying, equivalent to. He is an accom- 
plished man. — Garrett, 

JAIN or Jaina, a sect in British India which 
numbers 1,221,896. Their founder was a Hindu 
named Rishaba Deva. Their doctrines differ 
from Buddhism in this, that they recognise in the 
Jina Pati or Adi Buddha a divine personal ruler 
of all. They differ from Hindus in denying the 
divine origin and infallibility of the Vedas, and 
by their reverencing holy men whom they style 
Tirthankara, and also by their extreme, even 
ludicrous, tenderness of animal life. 

The provinces of Mewar and Marwar become 
the cradle of their system, and there, os also in Their Jinas or Tirthankaras have come to bo 
the Dokhan, they have many fine temples. They regarded as veritable deities, 
arc to be found in most of the provinces of Upper The saints held ri highest esteem in Hindustan 
India, in the cities along the Ganges, in Calcutta, are Parswanatha and Mahavira, the twenty- third 
Gujerat, in the northern part of the Malabar and twenty-fourth Jina of the present era. I'hc 
coast, and scattered throughout the Peninsula, generic names of a Jaina saint express the ideas 
The Jaina religion seems to have fiourished for a entertained of his character by his votaries. He 
time at Conjeveram and Mysore, and appears to is Jagat prabhu, lord of the world ; Ksbina 
have there succeeded Buddhism, after its expul- Karmma, free from bodily or ceremonial acts ; 
sion in the 7th century. But they have main- Sarvaina, omniscient ; Adhiswara, supreme lord ; 
tained their ground in Rajputaua and in parts of Devadi Deva, god of gods ; Tirthakara or Tir- 
Mysore, and followers of their creed hold in their thankara, one who has crossed over Tiryati 
hands a large part of the wealth and trade of anena, that is, the world compared to the ocean ; 
India. Kcvali, the possessor of spiritual nature, free 

Sayana, in the Sarva darsanan graha, expounds from its investing sources of error ; Arhat, 
the system of the Jaina sect. Their Angas con- entitled to the homage of gods and men ; Jina, 
stitute their true Veda. The Kalpa Sutra of the victor over all human passions and in- 
Bhadra Bahu and Nawa Tatwa are two works firmitiea. » 

illustrative of the Jaina religion and philosophy. The last of the Jina was Mahavira, who was 
The Yoga Sutra gives a summary of its morals, bom of Trisala, wife of Siddhartha, of the family 
The Digambara sect regard the Kalpa Sutra as of Ikshwaku, and prince of Pavona, in Baratak- 
apocryphal. The Chatranj^a Mahatmya is a shetra, and he married Yasodha, daughter of the 
work of biography and legend. prince of Samaravira. He afterwards became a 

Their leading religious tenets consist in a Digambara or naked ascetic, and led in silence an 
denial of the divine origin and infallibility of erratic life for twelve years, and during his 
the Vedas; secondly, in the reverence of cer^in wanderings in this state ho was repeatedly mal- 
saints or holy mortalsi who acquired by practices treated. He then commenced to lecture at Apa- 
of self-denial and mortification a station superior papuri in Behar. His first disciples were Brah- 
to that of the gods ; and thirdly, extreme and mans of Magada, and Indrabhuti or Gautama of the 
even ludicrous tenderness for animal life. The Brahman tribe of Gautama rishi, who is not iden- 
disregard of the Vedas and veneration of mortals tical with the Gautama of the Brahmans. Maha- 
are common to the Jain and Buddhist, and the vira died b.c. 600, at the age of 72, of which 38 
former involves a neglect of the rites which they bad been spent in ireligious duties, 
prescribe, but so far as the doctrines which they According to the Jains, the vital principle is a 
teach are conformable to Jain tenets, the Vedas real existence animating in distinct portions, dis- 
are adnritted and quoted as an authority. The tinct bodies, and condemned to suiter the con- 
Buddhists, although they admit that an endless sequences of its actions by migrarion. The reality 
number of earthly Buddhas hare existed, confine of elementary matter is also sssertod, ss well as 
their reverence to seven. But the Jsin sect of gods, demons, heaven, and hell. All existence 
»nctend their number to twenty-four of their past is divisible into two heads,— Life (Jiva), or the 
age,twenty-fourof their present, and twenty.four living and sentient principle; and Inertia, or 
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Name. 

Emblom. 

Bom. 

Died. 

1 AdinathanrVrisli' 

Bull. 

Ayodhya. 

GiViernt 

abha, 

2 Ajitanatha, , . 

Elnphant. 

>1 

Mt. Sikliar, 

3 Sambhunatha. . 

Horse. 

Sawanta. 

Chodrl Pa- 
risnath. 

Mt. Sikhar. 

4 Abhainandanatha Monkey. 

Ayodhya. 


6 Sumatinatha, . 

Chakwa or 

11 

6 Bupadmanatha, . 

red goose. 
Lotus. 

Kansambll. 

7 Biiparawanatha, . 

Swastika. 

Benares. 


8 Chandraprabha,. 

Crescent 

Chandripur. 

If 

9 Pusbpadanta, . 

moon. 

Crocodile. 

Kakendrapur. 

II 

10 Sitalanatha, . . 

Tree or flower 

Bhadalpur. 


11 Brl Anaanatha, . 

Rhinoceros. 

Sind. 

Clumipapurt. 

12 VaBunadya, . . 

13 Vimalanatha, . 

Duflalo. 

Champapuri. 

Boar. 

Kunipatapuri. 

Ayodhya. 

Mt. Sikhar. 

14 Anantanatha, . 

Porcupine. 


15 Dharmmanatha, 

Thunacrbolt. 

Ratanpuri. 

II 

10 Santanailui, . . 

Antelope. 

Uastinapura. 

17 Kuntanatha, . . 

Qoat. 

1 

f 1 


18 Aranatha, , . 

Fish. 

iMitbila. 


10 Mallinatha. . . 

Pinnacle. 


20 Mnniauvrata, . 

l«>itoiso. 

ROviaKrill.i. 


21 N'amiDatha, . . 

Lotus with 

iMithila. 


22 NeniinRih.i, . , 

stalk. 

Shell. 

1 

Dwaraka. 

Mt. Oirnara, 

23 Parswanatha, . 

Snake. 

Renare.s. 

Mt. Sikhar. 

24 Vardhainana or 

Lion, 

iChitrakoi. 

Pawapuri. 

Mahavira, 
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Ajiva, the rarious modificatioiiB of iuauimato 
matter. Though the forms and conditions of 
these may change, as they are created they are 
imperishable. With them Dharraa is virtue, and 
Adharma, vice. The Jain faith is supposed to be 
amongst the most recent of all the religious 
systems in India. Hema Chandra, one of their 
greatest writers, flourished in the cud of the 12th 
century 5 and the compiler of the Jain Purauas of 
the Dekhan is said to have written at the end of 
the 9th century, and the Kalpa Sutra was not 
composed earlier than the 12th or 13th century. 
The Jain religion never extended itself into 
Bengal or Hindustan as a state religion, for two 
princes of Benares professed Buddhism up to 
tlie 11th century. In Western Marwar, and all 
the territory Buoject to the Chalukya princes of 
Gujerat, the Jain faith became that of the ruling 
dynasty about 1174, and Jain relics and followers 
are still abundant in Marwar, Gujerat, and the 
northern part of the Malabar coast. The Jain 
faith was introduced on the Coromandel coast in 
the 8th or 9th century, in the reign of Amogh- 
versha, king of Tonda Mandalam. Thus the 8th 
or 9th century seems to have been the earliest 
period of the existence of this religion there, and 
it was no doubt but an offshoot of the Buddhist 
faith, supposed by some to have been a branch of 
the Buddhists who escaped the fate of the orthodox 
followers of Gautama in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies, by conforming somewhat to Brahmanism, 
and even helping to persecute the Buddhists. 
Hence many of the Jains acknowledge Siva, and 
in Mysore and other parts of Jifbuthern India they 
are even divided into castes. , 

In the reign of Himasitala, the Buddhist king 
of Conjeveram, about a.p. 800, the Jains and 
Buddhists entered on a strife for supremacy, in 
which the Buddhists were defeated ; some were 
sentenced to be crushed to death in oil-mills, 
others fled to Ceylon. In the reign of Kuna 
Pandiyan of Madura, about the 10th century A.D., 
the Jains were in their turn overcome by the 
Saivas, headed by Sampantar. The Triuviiiodal 
Puranam states that 8000 learned Jainas, rather 
than recant, ‘with obstinate prejudice put them- 
selves on the impaling stakes.’ 

The Jain are at present divided into the Digam- 
bara or SllVclad, i.e. naked, and Swetambara, i.e, 
the white-robed. The Digambara are also called 
Nirgrantba, without a bound, also Nangnatha, 
naked mendicants. They seem to have the greater 
claim to antiquity. All of the sect in the Dekhan 
and in Western India appear to be Digambara 
Jain. Indeed, the term Jam seems a new appella- 
tion, for in the early philosophical writings of the 
Hindus they are styled Digambara or Nanga, 
but in the present day the Digambara do not go 
naked except at meal time, but wear coloured 
garments. The Digambara assert that the women 
do never attain Nirvan, but the Swetambara 
admit the gentler sex to final annihilation. 

There are clerical as well as lay Jains, the Yati 
or Jati, and the Sravaka, the former of whom 
load a religious Ufe, and subsist on the alms 
which the latter supply. The Yati are sometimes 
collected in mat’hs, called by them Pasala, and 
even when abroad in the world they acknowledge 
a sort of obedience to the head of the Panla of 
which they were onee members. The Yati never 
officiate as priests in the temples, the ceremonies 


being coinlucted by a member of the orthodox 
priesthood, a Brahman duly trained for the 
purpose. They carry a brusli to sweep the ground 
before they tread upon it, never eat nor drink in 
the dark, lest they should inadvertently swallow 
an insect, and sometimes wear a thin cloth over 
their mouths, lest their breath should inhale 
some of the atomic ephemera that frolic in the 
sunbeams. They wear their hair cut short, or 
plucked out from the roots. They profess con- 
tinence and poverty, and pretend to observe 
frequent fasts, and exercise profound abstraction. 
Some of them are engaged in traffic, and others 
are proprietors of mat’hs and temples, and derive 
a comfortable support from the offerings pre- 
sented by the secular votaries of Jiua. The Jains 
of the south of India are divided into castes, but 
in Northern India they are of one caste, refuse to 
mix with Hindus, and recognise eighty-four orders 
amongst themselves, between whom no inter- 
marriages have taken place. This classification is 
called the Gachcha or Got, the family or race, 
which has been substitiitcd for the Varna, tho 
Jati, or caste. Secular Jains follow the usual 
professions of Hindus, but collect chiefly in 
towns, where, as merchants and bankers, they 
usually form a very opulent portion of the com- 
munity. There are many in Murshidabad, Benares, 
and the Doab, but they are most miiiicroiis in 
Mewar and Marwar ; numerous in Gujerat, 
Mysore, and in the upper part of tho Malabar 
coast, and scattered throughout tho Peninsula. 
They form a large division of the population of 
India, and, from their wealth and influence, a most 
important one. More than half of the mercantile 
wealth of India passes through the hands of tho 
Jain laity. The chief magistrate and assessors 
of justice in Udaipur, and most of the towns of 
Rajasthan, were of this sect ; and as their duties 
were confined to civil cases, they are as com- 
petent in these ns they arc the reverse in criminal 
cases, from their tenets forbidding the shedding of 
blood. To this leading feature in their religion 
they owe their political debasement ; for Komar- 
pal, tho last king of Anhilwara of the Jain faith, 
wouhl not march his armies in tho rains, from 
the unavoidable sacrifice of animal life tliat must 
have ensued. Tho strict Jain does not even 
maintain a lamp during that season, lest it should 
attract moths to their destruction. 

Mewar afforded a refuge to the followers of the 
Jain faith, which was the religion of Balabhi, the 
first capital of the rana’s ancestors, and many 
monuments attest the support this family has 
granted to its professors in the vicissitudes of 
their fortunes. 

Rajasthan and Bauraahtra are the cradles of tho 
Jain faith, and three out of their five sacred 
mounts, namely, Abu, Palitana, and Girnar, aro 
in these countries. One of the best preserved monu- 
mental remains in India is a column in Chitore, 
most elaborately sculptured, fuU 70 feet in height, 
dedicated to Parswanatha. The noblest remains 
of sacred architecture, not in Mewar only, but 
throughout Western India, are Buddhist or Jain ; 
and the many ancient cities where this rehmon 
was fostered have inscriptions which evince their 
prosperity in these countries, with whoM history 
their own is interwoven, snd to their having 
occupied a distinguished place in Rajput society ; 
the libraries of Jeysulmir in the desert, of Anhil- 
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Wara^ the cradle of their faith, of Cambay, and 
other placcfl of minor importance, consist of 
thousands of volumes. These arc under the 
control, not of the priests alone, hut of commun- 
ities of the most wealthy and respectable amongst 
the laity, and are preserved in the crypts of their 
temples, which precaution ensured their preserva- 
tion, as well as that of the statues of their deified 
teachers, when the temples themselves were 
destroyed by the Muhammadan invaders, who 
paid more deference to the imag(>8 of Buddha 
than to those of Siva or Vishnu. 

The shrine in Hindu temples is always dark, and 
entered only by the single door in front; Jain 
temples, on the contrary, have very frequently 
several entrances. The patterns are very much 
alike, except in details, and consist chiefly of 
varieties and combinations of the flgure called by 
the Jains Nandavarta, — a sort of complicated 
square fret,-— the cognisance of the eighteenth 
Jaina. 

The grouping together of their temples into 
what may be called ‘cities of temples,* is a 
peculiarity which the Jains practise to a greater 
extent than the followers of any other religion in 
India. The Buddhists grouped their stupas and 
viharas near and round sacred spots, as at Sanchi, 
Manikyala, or in Peshawur and elsewhere; but 
they were scattered, and each was supposed to 
have a special meaning, or to mark some sacred 
spot. The Hindu also grouped their temples, as 
at Bhuvaneswar and Benares, in great numbers ; 
but in all cases, so far as is known, because these 
were the centres of a population who believed in 
the gods to whom the temples were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purposes of their worship. 
The Jaina seem, almost more than any other sect, 
to have realized the idea that to build a temple, 
and to place an image in it, was in itself a highly 
meritorious act, wholly irrespective of its use to 
any of their co-religionists. This is a similar 
view to that held by their sister Buddhist creed. 

Vasi, north of Dwaraka in Kattyawar, has a 
very ancient Jain temple. In S. Cauara, at Kar^ 
kala, there is a colossal Jaina statue ; and Comat* 
eswara, a Jain flgure of colossal size, is in front of 
a temple at Sravana Bolgola. 

The fragment of a little temple at Amwah, near 
A junta, shows it to have been a Jaina shrine of 
Sri Allat, the twelfth king mentioned in Tod’s 
BajMthan (L p. 802). 

Sonaghur, near Dutteah in Bundelkhand, and 
Muktagiri, near Gawilghur, in Berar, show the 
most modem styles of Jain architecture. Sona- 
ghur is a granite hill covered with large loose 
masses of rock, among which stand 80 to 100 
temples of various shapes and sizes. The sikra 
is rare, and the foliated pointed Muhainmadan 
arch is the usual opening. Muktagiri is a deep 
romantic valley, ana its largest mroup of temples 
are on a platform at ihel foot of a waterfall that 
thunders down from a height of 60 feet above 
them. The temples are onlv remarkable from 
showing their adoption of the Muhammadan style. 
At Dehu is a Jaina temple of much beauty. The 
background of the stmt of its porch has pierced 
foliated tracery of the most exquisite device. At 
Khandagiri, near Cuttack, are Jaina caves, and 
them is one at Badami without any inscription. 
But there are three Brahmanical caves, one of 
which has the date 500 Saka (a.d. 679). The 


Indra Subha and Jaganath Subhu groups at 
Ellora arc supposed to be of the sjmc ago as the 
Badami cave temple. At Ajmir the Arhai-din-ka 
Jom])ra has been described as a Jaina temple. So 
also ia a great part of the mosque at the Kutub, 
Dehli. 

Mr. Fergusson, however, tells us that the prin- 
cipal Jain works are in Rajputana, Gwalior, and 
Bundelkhand. Their sculptures almost entirely 
arc restricted to the representation of their 
twenty-four hierarchs, whom they call Tirthan- 
kara, to each of whom, as mentioned at page 
402, a symbol is attached, — generally some 
animal, flsh, or flower ; in one instance a 
crescent, in another a thunderbolt. Some of the 
Jaina temples are of great beauty. They have 
their shrines on the hills of Palitana, (lirnar, 
Gwalior, Mount Abu, and Parasnath, but also 
in deep secluded valleys. That at Muktagiri, near 
Gawilghmr, is in a deep, well - wooded valley, 
traversed by a stream with several waterfalls. 
At Sadri there is a group of temples, the principal 
one having been erected by Khiimbo, rana of 
Udaipur, in a lonely silent glen, below his fort of 
Komulmer, dedicated to Adinatha or Reshabdeva, 
the first and greatest of the Jaina saints. It 
covers 48,000 square feet. The rock at Gwalior, 
in Central India, has one remarkable Jaina struc* 
turc, dedicated to Padmanatha, their sixth Tir- 
thankara, and the rock on all sides has a series of 
caves or rock-cut sculptures, most of them mere 
niches to contain statues, all of them excavated 
between 1441 and 1474. One of the figures is 
57 feet high. In fiieir temples the saint is very 
numerously represented by images in cells or 
niches. At Chandravatl, a few miles southward 
from Mount Abu, is a ruined city, with extensive 
remains of Jaina temples of the same age as those 
on the mount. 

Jaina images are in Canara called Chindeo, a 
corruption of Jainadeva. 

The Jain has been a builder of temples, has cut 
out cathedrals in the rock, and piled up towers 
and spires at his great places of pilgrimage for 
the last thousand years. Their temples are mag- 
nificent ; the most ancient of them are at Girnar, 
the most exquisite on Mount Abu, the most 
extensive and still flourishing at Satrupjaya near 
Palitana. The last mentioned were ‘beautified 
and restored by Siladitya, and it is the most 
ancient and most sacred of the Jain shrines of 
Gujerat. Almost every Indian city bas contri- 
buted to its adornment. Palitana, or the abode 
of the Pali, is the name of the town at the foot of 
the sacred mount Satrunjaya (signifying victorious 
over the foe), the Jain temples on which are 
sacred to Budheawara, or the lord of the Buddh- 
ist. Palitana seems derived from the pastoral 
(Pali) Scytbic invaders bringing in their train 
the Buddhist faith, which appears indigenous to 
India. Palestine, which, with Uie whole of Syria 
and Egypt, was ruled by the Ykos, or Shenherd 
Kings, who for a season expelled the old Coptic 
race, may have had a similar import to the Pali- 
tana founded by the Indo*Scythio Pali. 

The hill of Satrunjaya at Palitana, in the 
Gohelwar district at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Cambay, is dedicated to Adinath, the first of the 
24 hierophants of the Jains. Each temple con- 
tains images in marble of Adinath or of some 
other of Uie Tirthankara, and perhaps no fabric of 
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human workmanship in India is more calculated and is marked ail the way up by miniature shrines 
to arouse wonder, admiration, and lasting n incm- covering marble slabs, on which the soles of two 
brance than Palitana in its unique and mysterious feet are carved, with Devanagiri inscriptions. 


perfection. 


There are frequent resting-places, considered 


Abu, in Jain estimation, is the holiest spot on especiaUy holy, which are associated with events 
earth, Dilwarra, according to tradition, has been in the legends of Bharata and Krishna. The Hindus 
famous from a remote antiquity. Hindu temples are represented by Hanuman, the monkey god, 
are said to have existed, to which, since a.d. 1034, and the Muhammadans by the shrine of a saint, 
pilgrims have resorted ; but all traces of them both marking the cessation of conflicts with the 
nave disappeared. On their traditional site, how- Jains. From the summit the view is magnificent 


ever, at Dilwarra, Bimul Sah, a rich Jain mer- That a sect numbering less than half a million 
chant, and others, erected the celebrated Jain of people all over India should send forth so 
temples which are now there. The Jain priests many pilgrims every year to the five tirthas, is 
of Abu are chosen from amongst the youth of the explained by the fact that pilgrimage is an essen- 
Ossi tribe or Oswal of the Marwari people. They tial part of their worship,— is, indeed, the only 
never marry, but live a sad’hu or pure ascetic life, means by which the devotee may attain to that 
and are scrupulously careful to avoid destruction complete annihilation, which, as distinguished 
of animal life. They move about with a cloth from the Buddhist absorption, is the result of the 
over their mouths to prevent insects entering ; breath, the only soul which they seem to believe 
they use incessantly a small brush or broom to in, leaving the body. 

sweep aside all living creatures; they eat seldom, They have an extensive literature, Puranas of 
generally once daily, and they never partake of their own, works in grammar, astronomy, matho- 

Btale food, lest in the interval since its cooking matics, and medicine. They were the first who 
. .... . -1 


animalculte may have formed in it 


reduced the Cuuaresc language to writing, and 


The ancient Peraian fire- worshippers, like the cultivated it (o a high degree of perfection. The 
present Jain, placed a bandage over the mouth best epic poem in the Tamil language, tlie Chinta 
while worshipping. mani, was by a Jaina. — JSnvtlt^ p. 140; Jnytot s 

The Jains liave five great tirthas, or places of CaUiloffue, iii. pp. 424-43f>. 
pilgrimage, to which the largo bands of pilgrims JAllSTlA, a tract of country in the province 
called Sangbas may bo seen slowly marching of Assam, divided into the Jaintia hills and the 
every cold season. These places arc Parisnatli, Jaintia plains. Indra Singh, the last raja of Jaintia. 
near Calcutta; Mount Abu, ftie sanatorium of was a petty chief whose family had risen to 
Itajputana ; Chandragiri in the H\jnalaya ; Girnar importance amid the ruins of the Knehon kingdom 
in Guierat : and Satrunjaya in Kattyawar. at the close of the Ibtli century. Previously to 

]>wnsn(ith is the highest point of the Bengal the conqueut of Assam, in 1824, the inhabitants 
range of hills south of Raimabal. It is one of of Jaintia were in the frequent habit of capturing 
the Jaina pilgrim shrines, and nineteen of their British subjects m Sylhet, to offer up '« saci- 
♦.went.v.frair 'nrlhankara are said to have died tices at the shrine of Kali. In 1832, two liritisli 


twenty-four 'Krthankara are said to have died 1 fices at the shrine of Kali In 1832, two British 
and been buried there ; amongst othere. Pars- I subjects were iiassing along the high-road in 
wanatha, the last of them but one. The temples Aa,sam, when they were suddenly seized and 
on it are numerous. But Jainism never seems carried up into the lulls m the neighbourhood of 
to have taken a firm place in Bengal; and when Goba, m the Nowgimg district. After having 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal, about a.d. 1203. been decked out with new clothes “'''I 
left Buddhism, and accepted the Vaishnava Uiey were led away to be saenheed togethei 
and Baiva superstitious, Jainism seems to have with two other persons also subjects of the 
disappeared. There seems also to have been a British Govcinmcnt. One of the 
pau^%tleAt in the north of India; but a revival however, succeeded m making his cs^pc, . nd 
occurred in the 10th century, especially under on liis return to the plains he gave mfoimation 
liana Khumbo of Mewar, a.d. 1418-14C8, who of what had 

made his capital at Chitore. Though deficient in ever afterwards heard of t''*! /hi'.e other null 
the extreme grace and elegance that characterized viduals, little doubt remamed but that they were 
Uie earUe“t txmnpS tl o«e of the middle style Hacriliced. The chief had been frequen y rc- 
nxo Smd vigorU expressions of the art. quired to surrender the gu.l y 

The temples^on Parasnath are contemptible, all to no purpose ; and there being strong reason 
But the iiimber of pilgrims, men and women for believing that the chief had 

II .rt .irt ill iiiii world who ioumev from the pcriictratoi's of this horrible crime, i 

verj distant spots to Parakuath, is considemblo. tSto’S situ- 

S5 “ZrfSg tVto .o>, <»••«• «< M-w "!j 'S 

rp.l'W buildi.e -M ta ...a .01 u.»Wiou. taml* gf „i, 

la nrtw the most DODular. Like Parasnath, it is a ine ,;amua nuis _ 


MlVteVpeak.”'irA8C8 to a height of about 2000 divisions, of which 3 are '“habited by Kuki or 

awar. 1-eaviug town, the vwitor ^ -kin to the Khaaiyas, but reported to have distinct 

along a broad and ^ ^h“i«l chwSs ics anJ a language of their 

Unyan tree supplied by weU. of pi^ wa^. pp. 240, 247. 
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SabAkUgin and his son MahmodL He was Jodhpur. Subsequently, at the beginning of 
defeated by Sabaktagin: and subsequently, at the i9th century (1809), ^e Jaipur ruler was 
Feshawnr, dt Mahmud (Ismail?), who took him mixed up with a rery horrible deed, to Krishna 
prisoner. On his release, he made over his Kumari. The maharana of Udidpor had only one 
kingdom to his son Anang Pal, and, mounting a daughter, and the rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
pyre which he had ordered to De constructed, he fought for her hand. The rana was helpless to 
set fire to it with his own hands, and perished in decide between the two candidates, and the whole 
the flames. — Elph, country wm convulsed by the struggle, for nearly 

JAIPUR, Jayapuram, or Jeypore, a samindari ali the chiefs of Rajputana took a j^rt in the 
or tributary estate mVizagapatam district, Madras, war. The Mahrattss and Afghans saw their 
lying between lat. 17® 30' and 20® N., and long, opportunity, and the progress of their armies 
81® 20' and 84® 4' E. The population is chiefly through Rajputana was to be traced by biasing 
K undha and SauTSs. villi^ea and ruined harvests. The rana implored 

JAIPUR or Jeypore, the capital of a Rajput the British Government for protection.^ Even the 
State of the same name. It is the most beautiful rival princes of Jaipur and Jodhpur joined in the 
of the towns of India, situated in lat. 26® 66' N., solicitation. But public opinion in England was 
and long. 76® 62' E., and the State lies between opposed to all such intervention. A word would 
lat. 25® 41' and 28® 27' N., and between long, have restored peace to Rajputana, but the British 
74® 65' and 77® 16' E. ; area, 14,465 square Government declined to interfere. Accordingly, 
miles. The military consist of 452 artillery, 4600 the rana was obliged to purchase the protection 
infantry, 6142 cavalry, and 4096 Nagha. Its ruler of Amir Khan, the Afghan, by the cession of a 
is the chief of the Kju^hhwaha tribe of Rajputs, large territory, and was then compelled by the 
and claims descent from Rama, king of Ayodhya Afghan to poison his own daughter to put an end 
in Oudh. Between Rama and Dhola Rao, who to the war. The young Rajput priucess accepted 
founded the Jaipur State in a.d. 967, thirty-four her doom, said, ' This is the marriage foredoomed 
generations are said to have intervened. At the for me,* and drank the opium ; but the tragedy 
time of the foimdhition of Jaipur, Rajputana was filled Westera India wth shame and horror, 
under petty Rajput and Mina chiefs, owing allegi- The political relations of the British Govern- 
ance to the great T^ar dynasty of J^jpuU, who ment with Jaipur commenced in 1803, when 
then reigned at Dehli. Dhola Rao and his Kachh> Juggut Singh was then ito maharaja ; in 1818 he 
wa^ clan are said to have absorbed or driven ended a life which jiad been spent in the grossest 
out the petty chiefs, and to have founded a substan- debauchery, ^d regretted by no one. But on 
tial dominion, known os Dhundal. Half a century the 26th April 1819, a posthumous son was bom 
later, the Kachhwaha chief Haniaji wrested by one of the ranis, and he was recognised as 
Amber from the Mina, and this place remained heir, both by the Jaipur nobles and the British 
the capital until 1728, when Jai Singh ii. aban- Government. Till the rani's death in 1833, Jaipur 
doDcd it for Jaipur, was a scene of corruption and misgoverument. 

The emperor Akbar, in the sixth year of his The young maharaja, Jai Singh, died in 1835, 
reign, when on a pilgrimage to Ajmir, honourably leaving a young son, Ram Singh, then under two 
received at ^nganir, Bilmri Lai, then chief of years of age, and the agent to the Governor- 
Jaipur, and married bis daughter. Bihari Lai, General then proceeded to Jaipur, reformed the 
with throe of his sons, entered the emperor's administration, and assumed the guardianship of 
service. One of these sons, Bhagwan Dss, the infant heir. The agent’s life was attempted, 
attained distinction as a governor and commander; and bis assistant was murdered. The larger 
and his adopt^ son Man Singh was one of the portion of the Sambur lake belongs to Joiour, 
most conspicuous of the imperial generals. He and the salt manufactured from it yields 4 li^bs. 
fought in Orissa, Bengal, and Assam ; and at a Babra, three marches from Jaipur, on the road 
critical period, under great difficulties, ho main- to Dcbli, has one of the edicts of Asoka engittved 
tained his authority as governor of Kabul. on a block of stone or rock, on a hill, in old 

Jai Singh ii., commonly known as Siwai Jai Pali, and of date B.C. 309. It is in the oldest 
Singh, was remarkable for his scientific know- Lat character. It differs somewhat in style and 
ledge. He began to rule in a.d. 1699. He language from the pillar and rock edicts. The 
constructed observatories at Jaipur, Debli, subject is the Buddhist commandment forbidding 
Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, by which he was the sacrifice of four-footed animals, 'fhe Vodas 
able to correct the astronomical tables of De Iai are alluded to, but not named, and are condemned 
Hire, and to leave as a monument of his akill, as mean and false in their doctrine, and not to 
lists of stars collected by himself, known as the bo obeyed. The Jaipur artisans produce trans- 
* 'fij Muhammad Shahi,' or Tables of Muhammad lucent enamels, that is, enamel colours painted on 
Bhali, the then emperor of Dehli, in whose favour gold, or gold-leaf, which gives light and splendour 
Jai Singh stood high. He laid out and built the to the colours. Treaties^ Engagements^ and 
tiresent Jaipur (Jeypore) in a.d. 1728. At a Sunnuds, iv. p. 29 ; Beng. As. Soc, Jo , ix. p. 617 ; 
later period, the rajasi of Jaipur united with Malcolm's TV . ; Jt, As, Soc, i. p. 69. See Rajput. 
Udaipur (Oodeypore) and Jodhpur to resist the JAIS, a Rajput tribe of the Solar branch, 
Muhammadan power. And, to regain the honour of residing principally about Muttra, 
intermarriage with the Udaipur family, which his JAISALMIR or Jeysuhnir is the capital of 
faniily had mst by giving a princess to the Moghul the Rajput State of the same name, situated in a 
emperor, the raja of Jaipur consented that the broad belt of low rocky ridges, lat 26® 66' N., 
issue of a Udaipur princess should succeed in and long. 70® 67' E. It was founded in the year 
preference to an elder son by other wives. This 1166 by Rawal Jaisal ; Elphinstonc says A.D* 720. 
attempt to set aside the right of primogeniture ' The State lies between kt. 26® 6' and 28® 23' N.« 
brougnt great disasters teth on Jaipur "and and between long. 62® 29' and 77® 16' E. It Is 
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almost entirely a sandy wastes forming part of | 
what is called the * Great Indian Desert.’ A well, 
32 miles south-east of the capital, is 490 feet 
deep. Rain-water is used for diinking purooses. 
The majority of the inhabitants are laou Bhatti 
Rajputs, who claim a very ancient lineage. The 
ruler of Jaisalmir is styled Maharawal, and holds 
his position as head of the Bhatti clan. The 
Maharawal has a force consisting of 651 infantry. 

The castle of Jaisalmir is erected on an almost 
insulated peak, from 200 to 260 feet in height, a 
strong wall running round the crest of the hill. 

It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted. 

Jaisalmir is s^arated on the north from Baha- 
wulpur by the Great Desert, and is the modem 
name of the ancient Marusthali, the Desert of India. 

It is termed Mer in the traditional nomenclature 
of this region, from being a rocky (mer) oasis in 
the heart of the sandy desert. The greater part 
of Jaisalmir is t’hul or rue, both terms meaning 
a desert waste. From Lowar, on the Jodhpur 
frontier, to Khnrra, the remote angle touching 
Sind, the country may be described as a con- 
tinuous tract of arid sand, frequently rising into 
lofty tiba (sand-hills), in some parts covered with 
low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects Jaisal- 
mir, is also the lino of demarcation of positive 
sterility and comparative cultivation. To the 
north is one uniform and naked waste; to tlie 
south are ridges of rock termed muggro, rue, 
and light soil. There is not a running stream 
throughout Jaisalmir ; but tiierc are many tem- 
porary lakes or salt marshes, termed sirr, forined 
by the collection of waters frdm the sand-hills, 
which arc easily dammed in to prevent esc.npe. 
The sirr last but a few months, though after a 
very severe monsoon they have been known to 
remain throughout the year. The Kanoad sirr 
extends from Kanoad to Mohungurh, covering a 
space of 18 miles, and in it some water remains 
tnroughout the year. When it overflows, a small 
stream issues from the sirr, and pursues an 
ciisterly direction for 30 miles before it is ab- 
sorbed. The salt which it produces is the pro- 
perty of the crown, and adds something to the 
revenue. The country still dependent on the 
Rawal cjitcuds between lat. 26° 20' and 27° 60' 
N., and long. 70° 30' and 72° 30' E., though a 
small strip protrudes in the N.E. angle, as high 
as 28° 30'. TliC Yadu of Jaisalmir, who ruled 
Zabulisthan, and founded Ghazni, claim the 
Chaghtai as of their own Indu stock,— ;a claim 
which Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. Ihc 
first chief with whom the British Government 
entered into political relations was Maha Ihiwal 
Mulraj, who succeeded to power in 1702. In 
181«, a treaty was concluded with ^lulraj by 
which the State was guaranteed to his posterity, 
the chief was to be protected from serious in- 
vasions and dangers to bis State, provided the 
cause of quarrel was not ascribable to him, and 
was to act in subordinate co-opcration to the 
British Government. No tribute was demanded 
from him. During the lifetime of Muliaj, who 


guest of Sind, the forts of Shagur, Gurscca, and 
Guttura, which had been wrested from Jaisalmir, 
were restored to that State. The forts were given 
over by Mir AH Morad, by order of the British 
Government. In 184G, the widow of Guj Singh 
adopted Raniit Singh, who, in 1862, received a 
formal sunnud guaranteeing the right of adoption ; 
he receives a salute of fifteen guns. The area 
of Jaisalmir is 12,262 square miles, the popula- 
tion about 73,700, and the revenues Rs. 6,00,000. 
The military force of the State does not exceed 
a thousand men. 

Copper mines are in the neighbourhood of 
Kbetri, but, owing to the want of proper appliances 
for keeping down the water, tne richest veins, 
which are lowest, cannot be reached . — TotCs 
Rajasthan, ii. p. 284 ; Treaties, etc. 

J AISHTH A. S.^NSK. The second month of 
the Hindu solar year, when the auu is in the sign 
Vrisha 8, answering to the Tamil month Viassei. 

JAl SINGH II., the royal historian and 
astronomer of Amber, connects the line with 
Sumitra, the fifty - sixth descendant from the 
deified ^raa, who appears to have been the con- 
temporary of Vikramaditya, A.c. 56. From his 
love of science, he was one of the most remark- 
able persons of his nation. He was appointed by 
the emperor of Dehli to be viceroy of Malwa, but 
in public life he was not distinguished for firm- 
ness or decision, and in A.i>. 1734 he surrendered 
Malwa to the ^labrattfis with the tacit concurrence 
of the emperor, on whoso behalf the bTritory was 
still to be held. But, in 1736, Baji liao claimed 
as jaghir the province of Malwa and all the 
country south of the (3iainbal, together with the 
holy cities of Muttra, Allaliabad, and Benares.— 
Klph. p. C2C. Sec Jaipur. 

JAISWAR, a tribe of inferior Yaduvansi 
Itajputs of the Central Doab. Jaiswara, Jasa- 
wara, or Juswar, subdivisions of low-caste tribes, 
originally from Jais, in Oudh. 

JAITWA, Jetwa, or Camari, an ancient tribe, 
and by all authorities styled Ikijput, though, like 
the Jhala, little known out of Saiirashtra, to one 
of the divisions of which it has given iUi name, 
Jaitwa. Its ])reBent possessions tiro on the 
western coast of the Peninsula. The residence of 
its prince, who is styled rana, is Porhandar. In 
remote times, their capital was Gumti, whw 
ruins attest considerable i)Owcr, and afford eiiigulat 
scope for analogy, in architectural device, with 
the style termed ISaxon of Europe. Tlic bards of 
the Jaitwa run throiigli a long list of 1150 crownw 
heads, and in the 8tli century have chronicled the 
marriage of their prince witli the Tuar ro-fouuder 
of Dehli.— najasthtm, i. p. 113. 

JAJMAN, in N. India, a vicmou to whoso ser- 
vices Brahmans, barbers, bari, aud others have s 
presoriptive riglit. The village jajman must be 
fed, whether employed or not. 

JAJU, near the ford of the river Bunganga, la 
Keiicrally called Jaju Sarni ; near it the battle waa 
fought between Bahadur Shall, sou and successor of 


Au?angzeb, and his brother the pnneo Muhammad 



trade of the country was interrupted, and 
relatives of the Mahn Rawiil wild escaped death 
fled from the coujitry. In 1844, after the con- 


giomcraia), which 

iifcher kind.— 

JAKO, mountain peak in the Simla district 
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of the Panjab, overhanging the station of Simla, 
lat. 31® 6' N., and long, 77® 16' E. The ridge, 
upon which stands the sanatorium and summer 
capital, culminates eastward in this noble height, 
8000 feet above sea-level, and 1000 feet above the 
gencml elevation of the houses. — Imp, Gaz, 
JAKUN. The wild tribes inhabiting the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, and a few of the 
neighbouring islands are divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into many 
clans. The first of these divisions includes 
the Bhatta, who inhabit the interior of Sumatra 
and a few neighbouring islands. The second is 
that of the Semang, who are found in the forests 
of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak, and Salangor. The 
third division, the Jakun, comprise many tribes, 
wlio inhabit the south part of the Peninsula, 
from about Salangor on the west coast and 
Komaman on the east coast, and extend nearly 
as far as Singapore. All these various wild tribes 
arc ordinarily classed under the general and 
expresKive appellation of Orang Binua, meaning 
people of the soil. The Malays, in the 13th cen- 
tury, l»ad but a short time inhabited the Peniusula, 
Hi nee wc are informed by the Sejara Malaya that 
Singapore is celebrated in Malayan history as 
liaviiig been the first place of settlement of the 
early Malay emigrants from Sumatra. In course 
of time the early Arab trading vessels brought 
over priests from Arabia, who made a number 
of converts to Muhammadanism, and tliose of 
the Orang Binua who declined to abjure the 
customs of their forefathers, in consequence of 
the persecutions to which they were exposed, fled 
to the fastnesses of the interior, where tliey have 
since continued in a savage state. The principal 
localities of the Jakun are at the upper 
extremity of the rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu 
Pahat, and Muar. Those of Malacca are gener- 
ally as tall as the common run of Europeans; 
they arc darker than any other of the wild 
tribes; and in which respect there is not much 
difference between them and the darker of the 
Indo - Portuguese of Malacca. The Jakun of 
Johore* are a fine race of men ; many of them are 
taller than those of Malacca; the face also is 
expressive and well chai-actcTizcd, and the expres- 
sion of the eyes in many of them is a little severe. 
Their nose does not recede at t)»e upper part, 
neither is it so fiat or so broad at its base as this 
organ is in the Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, and 
pure Malay. Several of them have aquiline 
noses. Some children and young men arc beauti- 
ful. The women are plump, but not over stout. 
The Jakun of Meiiangkabau 8tate are very short, 
their physiognomy is low, and seems to indicate 
greiit simplicity; many of them are ugly and 
btully made. A Jakun has always his spear, 
which is both a stick to walk with and an offen- 
sive or defensive weapon. The parang, an .iron 
blade of about 1 foot long and 2 or 3 inches 
broad, with a haft like that of a large knife, they 
use to cut trees. Their marriages are ordinarily 
celebrated about the month of July and August, 
when fruits are plentiful. Amongst some tribes 
there is a dance, in the midst of which the biide 
elect darts off into the forest, followed by tlie 
bridegroom. A chase ensues, during which, 
should the youth fall down or return unsuccessful, 
he is met with the jeers and merriment of the 
whole party, and the match is declared off. 


Adultery is punishable by death. It is not 
allowed to keep more than one wife. A man can 
divorce his wife and take another. In several 
tribes, children, so soon as bom, are carried to 
the nearest rivulet, where they are washed, then 
brought back to the house, where a ^ is 
kindled, incense of kamunian wood thrown upon 
it, and the child then passed over it several times. 
The practice of passing children over fire was in 
aU times much practised among ancient heathen 
nations ; and it is even now followed in China and 
other places. When death occurs, the sumpitan, 
quiver of arrows, knife, etc., of the deceas^ are 
buried with him, along with some rice, water, 
and tobacco. They are candid and honest, 
extremely proud, and will not submit for any 
length of time to servile offices, or to much 
control. Each tribe is under an elder, chief, or 
leader, termed the Batin, who directs its move- 
ments, and settles disputes. The Jakun hate the 
Malay, and the Malay despise the Jakun. 

JAL. Hind. AVater. Juli dhan, a rice crop 
sown in marshy ground. Jalkar sair, revenue 
obtained from water. Jal, a Hindu water 
ordeal, in which the accused is dipped under 
water whilst an arrow is shot and a person runs 
and brings it. If, on his return, the accused be 
still alive, he is deemed innocent. Jala-Charaniya, 
any caste from whose hands a Hindu would drink 
water. 

JALAGARA. Karn. A caste who sweep 
the streets, sift or wash refuse in search of lost 
money or valuables. ^ Jalagada-guwar, sifters of 
goldsmiths^ furnaces. 

JALAL. Arab., Hind., Pkrs. Splendour; 
the dread attribute of the Almighty. »See Sufi. 

JALALABAD, a small town in AfghanisUm 
on the bank of the Kabul river, in a rieli country 
between Peshawur and Kabul. It is in lat. IM"* 
24' N., and long. 70® 20' E. It is 300 miles 
from Kabul, witii about 300 houses of Hindus, 
'Pajak, Ahwan, and Afghans. It is on the high- 
ro^ from Peshawur to Kabul, .and 1946 feet 
above the sea. Sir Robert Sale occupied it on 
the 13th November 1841, and held it to the 7 th 
April 1842, when the gariison was relieved by 
General Pollock. ^ 

Jalalabad was long the residence of a chief of 
the Barakzai family, who had a revenue of about 
seven lakhs of rupees a year. 'Plie Safed Koh or 
liajyal, on its south, attains a height of 15,000 
feet; and about 30 miles on its north is the 
famous Nurgil ; on the N.W, the lofty i)caks of 
the Hindu Kush appear. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigne tells us (Pers. Narrat. p. 212) there arc 
usually a dozen in the course of a year. AVhile 
the British were besieged at Jalalabad, in 1841, 
its walls were thrown down by an earthquake. 
Tlie prevailing rock is gneiss. — Mac Gregory p. 
401 ; Bnvnes^ Tr, i. 23 ; Mohan LaPz Tr, p. 343. 

JALALABAD, a name given by Akbar to the 
town of Arail on the banks of the Jumna, after 
his own title of Jalal-ud-Din. By a public edict, 
he abolished the salutation of * K^um Alaikuiii,' 
substituting ^Allaho Akbar,' and the reply of 
* Jal-i-Jalaliho;' in both of which are parts of 
his name, Jalal-ud-Din Muhamtnad Akbar. The 
Sipah Salar was ordered to see that the same 
exclamations were made at meals; and the 
aftabi, the rupee, and several other coins of his 
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rcigDy as well as his seal, bore the inscription, 
Allaho Akbar, Jal-i-Jalalibo. There are several 
instances of Arail being mentioned prior to 
Akbar's time. In the Tarikh>i-Budaoni it is 
stated that the pargana of Arail was, in a.h. 977, 
before the composition of the Ayin-i-Akbari, 
given in jaghir to raja Ram Chund.-~A 7 h*o /’5 
Supp. Gloss. See Nagarabara. 

JALALI, a sect of fakirs or darvesh, who look 
on Syed Jalal Bokhari as their founder. He 
married two daughters of Syed Badr>ud>Din. 

JALALPUR, an agricultural village, in lat. 
-12® 39' 30" N., and long. 73° 27' E., close to the 
right bank of the Jheluiu river. The village has 
been identified by General Cunningham with the 
bite of the ancient Bucephala, built by Alexander 
the Great in memory of his charger, which was 
killed in the battle with Porus at the crossing of 
ihe Jhelum. Amusing Porus by inarching and 
counter-marching his troops along the banka of 
the river, as if searching for a ford, on the 
arrival of the boats, he passed the river at Jalal- 
pur, 114 miles from Attock, where it is, in the 
rainy season, upwards of a mile broad and never 
fordable. In the battle which ensued, Porus was 
defeated and taken prisom r. It was at this part 
of the Hydaspes, on its right or western bank, 
that the conqueror, in commemoration of this 
event, built the cities of Nic.xa and Bucephala. 
Remains of ancient walls still crown the summit 
of the hills, which rise to a height of 1000 feet 
above the village. Coins foumyunong the ruins 
date back to tlic period of the Gricco-Baetnau 
kings. Even in the time of Akbar the town 
oovored a site four times as large as. that which 
it now occupies; but since the foundation of 
Piiul Dadan Khan, and the shifting of the river 
channel two iniles eastward, it has undergone a 
constant decay. — Imp. On::. 

J AliAL-ud-PIN, son and successor of Sultan 
Muhammad, king of Kbarasni. On the advance 
of the hosts of Ciiengiz Khan, he defcndc<l his 
country ffallantly to the last. lie gained a 
victory near Kandahar, and another still farther 
to the* east, but theso successes did not even 
retard his ruin. His last battle was near Bannu, 
in A.)). 12LM^on the Indus, where, after display- 
ing the most obstinate valour, and witnessing the 
total destruction of liia army, he swam the river 
with seven followers amidst a shower of arrows 
from his eiiemieH, whom ho left in admiration of 
his intrepidity. In tlie course of the night and 
next day, he was joined by 120 of hU soldiers, and 
before many days had passed he had assembled 
4000 horse ; but on the Moghuls threatening 
to cross the Indus, lie fled towards Dehli, and 
applied to Altamsh for aid or an asylum. To this 
he received only a courteous answer; and, after a 
chequered career, finding the Moghuls withdrawn 
from Persia, he re-established his power in that 
country, opposed them with vigour iu a new 
iuviusion, but was killed at last, in a.d. 1231, in 
Mesopotamia, ten yeanj after his passage of the 
Indus. — Elph, p. 321. 

J ALAL-ud-DIN, one of the most celebrated of 
the Persian Sufi poets. He was a descendant of 
Abubakr, the khahf who succeeded Mahomed, and 
was born at Balkh about the beginning of the 
13th century a.d. Ho finally settled at Kouiah 
(Iconiuin), where ho died a.d. 1273. He was a 
ISufi, a pui»il of ShamB-i-Tabriz, and instituted llio 
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Ma^aui sect of darvesh. He is usually honoured 
with the appellation Maulana, i.e. my lord, Hia 
poem, Masnavi, is in Persian, and oonsists of six 
books. He introduced the flute as a musical instru- 
ment in public worship. Ghulam Kadar Ghilani, 
50 years before, had introduced the tambourine. 
Jalal defended the innovation by saying that the 
Romans might be converted by the aid of sweet 
sounds. The Maulani darvesh are excellent flute 
players. His Masnavi, or ‘ rhyming couplets,* as 
the name signifies, is a complete exposition of 
Sufi doctrines, illustrated with numberless tales, 
apologues, and scraps of history. It is more 
highly esteemed by the Shiah sect than perhaps 
any other work. The complete work consists of 
six books, containing 26,650 couplets, to which 
some authorities add a doubtful seventh book, to 
make up the number of the ‘ seven planets,’ the 
‘seven zones,’ and the ‘seven heavens.' It is very 
unequal in merit,— grand and noble thoughts, 
exquisite language and imagery, and apposite 
illustrations being mixed up with much that is 
dull, commonplace, and stupid. The poem opens 
with some lines in praise of the rced-flutc, Jalal- 
ud-Din having sanctioned the introduction of 
music and song as an accompaniment to the 
religious exercises of his followers. The reed is 
made to sigh for its separation from its home 
amid the ruahos by the river-side, and the plaintive 
notes which it utters are said to bo in unison with 
absent lovers’ passionate moods because of this 
inherent sympathy. The Masnavi has been 
translated by Mr. J. W. Redliousc. It not only 
contains a full exposition of the tenets of that 
mystical creed which has preserved alive the 
ancient Aryan religious philosophy down to the 
present day under the guise of a .Muslim esoteric 
doctrine, but it is a perfect mine of old-world 
stories, tra(lition.s, and striking wi\ings. The 
whole of th»i folk-lore of ancient Persia is, u.s it 
were, poured out into these pages, th(‘ tak"< and 
legends being used as pegs upon which to hang 
moral rellections, or brought in to illustrate some 
mystic dogma. He early ailoptcd a life of literary 
and religious retirement, uud founded a darvesh 
onler and college at le.onium. His followers 
were called after him Maiiliviyeh, and are tho 
same as those known to European travellers as 
the iMiiciug Darveshea, from the symbolical 
dance, or rather waltz, with which they coiiimenco 
their services. 

JAL.VL-ud- DLN MUHAMMAD AKBAR, 
gramlson of Baber, and 7th in descent from 
'rimur, was the eldest son of the emperor Huma- 
yun and of his wife llamida Banu Begum. He 
was born at Ainerkot, in the valley of the Indus, 
on tlie 14 til October 1542. See Akbar. 

JAl^A-MURTTI, Sansk,, whose form is water,, 
a name of Siva. 

JALANDHAR, a revenue division in tho 
Panjab, coiiiprisiiig the three districts of Jalniid- 
Imr, Hoshiarpur, and Kiingra, in lat. 'Mf 5G' 30" to 
32° 59' N., and long. 75° 6' 30" to 77° 49' 15" E. 
'I’lio royal family of Jalandhar and Kangru is one 
of the oldest in India, and trace their genealogy 
from the time of tho founder, Susanna Chandra. 
The scions of tliis house claim to be of Soiuavansi 
descent, and they assert that their ancestors held 
the district of Multan, and fought in the Great 
War on the side of Duryodbana against the five 
Pniidu brothers. Since the occupation of the 
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plains by the Mubammadans, the ancient kingdom bably voluntarily give it up and take to or invent 
of Jalandhar has been confined almost entirely to some more harmless amusement. Since the year 
its hill territories, which were generally known by 1855, a prohibition has existed against the sport 
tlie name of Kan^, after its most celebrated being indulged in, and in 1859 certain village 
fortress. The district is also called Katoch, also servants were dismissed by the presiding 
Trigartta, which is its Sanskrit name in the irate for permitting it within the limits of their 
Ftmanas and in the chronicle of Kashmir. It is jurisdiction. — Orme. 

mentioned by Ptolemy as Kulindrine or Ktulin- JALKAR. Hikd. Fowler, hunter; from Jal, 
drine. The British district is occupied by Jat, a net Jal-kar, from Jul, water, is a fisherman, 
following Hinduism and the Sikh religion, with Jal-kar and Ban-kar, products of the waters and 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Banya, Gujar, Kamboh, woods ; Jaliya is the right of fishing, from Jul, 
Patfians, and Sayyid. The higher portion of water. Jali, a net fabric, 
be Jalandhar is a tract abounding in mineral JALLAD. Arab. An executioner, 

wells, where the icy stream of the Parbati is J ALL ALT, a masked or mutnining devotee at 

close to the boiling fountain of Munnikarn, which the Maharram. The Jallali mummers adopt fancy 
rises in a jet at an elevation of 5587 feet Some dresses, sing Marsiah, satires, and songs. The 
are reported to contain iodine or bromine. In great bulk of them are low-caste Hindus and 
this district, also, and on the banks of the Beas, Pariahs. 

is Bishiht, at an elevation of 668^ feet, with a JALMOR, from Balti, a dark, hard, serpentine- 
thermal sulphuretted source. In the neighbour- like stone, takes a fine polish. It is used like zahr- 
bood of Mundinuggur, in the Bul-Doon or mobra for cutting into cups, etc. The value of a 
valley of Sukeyt Mundi, in the Kohistan of cup is from Ra 8 to 4. 

Jalandhar, the women, gaily dressed, used to JALNA (Jaulnah), in lat. 19® bV N., and long, 
assemble in groups to greet the strange', with 75® 54' £., in the Dekhan, a military station, 88 
songs as he entered each village, for which honour miles £. of Aurangabad, 1652 feet above the 
he was expected to bestow a rupee on each knot. sea. 

It was at Jalandhar where Hindus say the breasts JALOTSARG. Hind. A Hindu ceremony where 
of the corpse of Sita fell.— -Ax. Ren. vi. p. 477 ; a pond or well is married to a neighbouring grove. 
Rennell ; Cunningham. The typical marriage of a newly-dug well or piece 

JALANGI, one of the three great rivers of of water, the bridegroom being typified by a man 
the Nadiya district, Bengal ; the other two being holding a salagram fossil, and the bride by another 
the Bhagirathi and the Matabhanga. All three person holding another of that fossil. Banotsarg 
streams ai c offshoots of the Padtna. and Jalotsarg aye peculiar marriage ceremonies of 

JALAKUPA, the makara or fish on the banner Hindus in Northern India. Tim Jalotsarg is that of 
of Kama, the Hindu god of love. marrying a newly-planted orchard to a neighbour- 

JALAUN, a British district in the North- ing well, without which it would be deemed im- 
Western Provinces, lying between lat. 25® 46' and proper to partake of the fruit. Brikhotsarg is the 
26® 26' N.; and between long. 78® 69' and 79® 85' marriage ceremony performed in the name of the 
£., with an area of 1553 square miles, and a bull (saur-taurus), which the Hindus of N. India 
population of Brahmans, who hold as many as liberato on the llth day of mourning for a near 
198 villages; Kurmi, with 107 ; Gujars, with 105 ; relative. In N. India these are known as the 
Kachhw^a, with 84 ; Sengar, 62 ; Kayasth, 50 ; saur (taurus) hi jar, and the British call them 
and Muhammadans, 34. — Imp, Gaz, Brahmany bulls. 

JALIKAT. Tam. A sport in Madura in the JALPAIGUKI, the north-eastern district of 
south of India. It consists in loosing, cither from the Rajsbahi Koch-Bahar division, lies between 
a large pen or from a number of stakes to which lat. 2(y 0' 35" and 26® 59' 80" N., and between 
they are tied, a lot of cattle with cloths or hand- long, 88® 22' 40" and 89® 55' 20" K., occupying 
kerchiefs tied to their horns, money being some- tho tract south of Bhutan and north of the state 
times knotted in the cloths. When let go, the of Koch-Bahar and tho Rangpur district. The 
spectators shout and cheer, and a tremendous Western Dwars became British territory as the 
tom - toming is set up. This so far excites tho result of the war with Bhutan in 1864-65. Tho 
animals that most of them go off at a gallop, and newly -acquired territory was formed into the 
such of the spectators as wish to distinguish them- Eastern and Western Dwars. The great bulk of 
selves in the eyes of their countrymen as swift tlie i)opulation belongs to tlio Koch or Rajbansi. 
runners and brave men, go after the cattlo and The headquarters of this race arc in Koch-Bahar : 
strive to pull the cloths off tho beasts’ horns, the but Koch, Rajbansi, or Pali aro thickly scattered 
cloth and any valuable attached to it being the througli all Northern Bengal, from Assam to the 
reward of the captor. This may be considered frontier of Puruiah. — Imp, Gaz, 
tho national amusement of the people of Madura. JALSA. Arad., Hind., Pers. An assembly, 
It was practised at 'Trichinopoly, ruducottah, in a meeting of men on business or pleasure ; also 
parts of Tan jore, and was as much their passion as the assembly or reception rooiiu In an npper- 
iiorse-racing is that of the people of England, or storey house, the Jalsa is usually on the ground 
bull-baiting that of the people of Spain. The fioor. 

rich ryots, zamindars, and headmen are the great JALTARANG, a set of musical glasses or 
promoters of this kind of sport, by running their rather bowls. 

own cattle, etc. Directly they find that its JAL-TURPUN. Hind. Presenting water to 
practice is attended with danger of belng-tried the gods and manes ; part of a Hindu’s daily 
for an accident, it is probable that they will devotions. 

voluntarily withdraw from actively continuing it, JALUS. Arab. Literally accession ; the term 
when it will greatly lose its interest and excite- .applied to the ascent of a throne. In the Southern 
ment among the p^ple, and they will then pro- Konkan the Jains San or San-i- Jains has formed 
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an era commencing with the year of Salivahana 
1578 (a,d. 1656), and running on henceforward in 
tlie ordinary solar manner. It corresponds exactly 
with the accession of Sultan Ali Adi Shah ii. to 
the throne of Bijapur.— 7'^omai’ Prinsep. 

JALWA. Hind. The first meeting of the 
Muhammadan bride and bridegroom after mar> 
riage in the presence of relatives, when certain 
ceremonies are performed. 

JAM, a Hindu title, supposed by Colonel Tod 
to be a corruption of Sambu, a titular appellation 
from the Sambu of Alexandria. It is, however, a 
Hindu title borne by the Jam of Bela, the Jam of 
Nowanagar in Saurashtra, the Jam of Kei, also 
the Jam of the nomnde Muhammadan Jokya, a 
Samma tribe, west of Tatta, and has no connection 
with Jamshid, nor has it a Persian origin. — 
Elliot; Burnes' Cahool, 

JAMA, an article of Muhammadan dress, an 
outer coat. 

JAMA. Arab. A place where Muhammadan 
people assemble to pray, a house of public worship ; 
also an amount, a total. 

JAMA. Arab., Hind. The revenue payable 
b^ a cultivator or a zamindar. Jamabandi, the 
village rent-roll, a statement of the rents fixed on 
every field in the township ; the annual settle- 
ment of the rents between landlord and tenant, 
the collection of the revenue. The word has 
numerous combinations. Jama-Kharch, receipts 
and disbursements ; account current. 

JAMADAGNI, son of Bhri*gu, was father of 
Piirasa Rama by his wife Gandara. He wrote a 
law treatise and a book on religious ceremonies. 
He taught that God is visible and assumes every 
variety of form. He is mentioned in the Sri 
Hhagavata, the Ramayana, the Ekamra, the 
Nandikeawara, and the Padma Purana. — IPard, 
iv, p. 43. 

JAMADAR, tlie chief or leader of any number 
of persons, also a native commissioned officer in 
the native armies of Indio. 

JAMAI (Waziri), an embroidered white scarf 
worn by young women of the Waziri. 

JAMAL-ud-DIN ABDUR RAZAQ, born at 
Samarcand^A.i). 1413, was the son of Kazi Shah 
itiih, who, in 1441, sent Jaraal-ud-Din as ambas- 
sador to the king of Vijayanagar, afterwards as 
ambassador to Gnilau, and then to Egypt. See 
Shah liukh. 


JAMA MUSJID is the principal mosque in 
Indian towns in which Munammadaiis meet for 
prayer and religious services. The Jama Musjid 
of Hehli cost ten lakhs of rupees, and took six 
years in its construction. It was begun and com- 
pleted ill the reign of Shah Jnhan. Three of the 
highest, the broadest, and finest flights of steps in 
Behli, made of stone, lead to the front and side 
entrance, whence the spectator comes to a square 
jdatforia. In the centre of tliis is a large cistern, 
which is intended for the performance of the 
* wazii,’ or ablutions before prayer. While the 
three sides open inwardly with a conidor and 
cloisters, the west of the square platform is the 
cathedral itself, rising in three large domes and 
two of the most stately minarets within the town 
of Uchli. 1 ts space admits of a vast congregation, 
ami on the anniversary of a saint of an^ celebrity, 
or on any other particular occasion, it ia crowded 
with aMuhaniinacfans . — Tour in India hi/ French^ 

p. 10. 
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JAMAWAR. Hind. A shawl fabric with a 
pattern in stripes, intended, as its name implies, 
for a gown piece or jama. 

JAMBEE, a cane with stiff stems and largo 
China ; a species of calamus. 

JAMBHA DATTA, author of the Vetala 
Panchavinsati. 

JAMBHAJI, a Hindu who founded the religious 
sect known in the Dehli district as the Biahno. 
They regard Jambhaii as an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
they bury their dead in a sitting position in the 
floors of their houses or cattle-sheds. They 
abstain from tobacco, and consider even its touch 
polluting. At their marriages, passages from the 
Koran and the Hindu Shastras are indiscriminately 
recited. 

JAMBIA. Hind. A dagger. 

JAMBOSA AQUEA. D.C. 

Eugenia aqusa, W, HI. | E. sylveitris, Moon, 
Jambo, Beno. | Wal-jamboo, . . Sinoh. 

Abundant in the Central Province of Ceylon 
up to an elevation of 6000 feet. — 2'hw. Zcyl, 

JAMBOSA CYLINDRICA. Thwaites. 

Eugsnia cylindrica, W. | B. pauoiflora, W, Ic, 

A moderate-sized tree of the Ambagamowa 
district in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 8000 feet. 
— Thiv. Zeyl. ii. p. 116. 

JAMBOSA SALICIFOLIA. Gibson. Pan jam- 
bool, Mahr. a crooked tree growing much on the 
rivers of the Bombay Dekhan country. The stem 
is generally useless for house purposes, on account 
of its crookedness, but the straight shoots are 
eagerly sought after as rafters. — Dr. Gibson. 

JAMBU - DWIPA. Sansk. In tlie Hindu 
cosmogony, one of the seven grand divisions of 
the earth, including Asia, and so named from the 
tree called Jambu abounding in it. Modem com- 
mentators, however, allege that it refers only to 
certain parts of the interior of Asia. In this sense 
Jambu-Dwipa is the central division of the world. 
India is so called in the Puranas. The golden 
mountain Mcru is the centre of the mythical 
Jambu-Dwipa. Geographically, Jambu-Dwipa is 
the nainc given by tlic Indian Aryas to all the 
mountaiu region on the N.W. of India, including 
the ancient Indian province of Afghanistan. The 
basin of the Indus, which was earlier occupied by 
the Sudras (Cushites or Caucisas), they called 
Kouca-Dwipa. It had nine varsha or subdivisions, 
— Bbarata, Kim-purusha, Kin-nara, Hari-varsha, 
Ila-vrita, which coutaiiis Mcru ; Rainyaka Hiraii- 
nmya, Uttaru-kuru, lihadraswa, and Kctu-inala. 

JAMBUKESWARAM, a famous temple, 400 
years old, on Srirangam Island, Trichinopoly, 
Sladras, lat. 10® 51' N., and long. 78“ 44' E. 

JAMBULGHATA, a town in the Chanda 
district, Central Provinces, lat. 20° 38' N., and 
long. 79° 30' E. Extensive quarries of soapstone 
are at a mile from the village, and have been 
worked over a hundred years ; about 50 cart-loads 
are annually quarried and fashioned into bowls 
and platters. Near these quarries are othera of a 
very line black serpentine, where for three years 
Riqjhoji HI. employed 250 workmen.— /wp. Gaz. 

JAMDANl. Hind. Silk fabric with woven 


sprigs of tiowers. 

JAMES. Commodore James commanded the 
E.I. Company’s Marine Force in India. In 1765, in 
aliiance with the Mahrattas, he sailed from Bombay, 
to attack the strongholds of Angria, and on the 



JAMES AND MARY. 


JAMMU. 


2d April, unaided by the Mahrattas, he took and prophets, a history of the kings of Persia from 
Scverndrug and Goa. Bancoote surrendered on Kayumars to Yezdejird, and a sketch of the life of 
the 8th April, and in February 1756 be attacked Mahomed, of his immediate succesfiors, and of the 
Gheriah. Ommaiyah and Abbassi khalifs of Baghdad. After 

Colonel Henry James, R.E., author of General this, those of the houses of Mabmud-ibn>Sabakta> 
Description of the Country of Abyssinia and of gin, the conqueror of Ghazni, the Seljukian and 
the different Routes leading into it. Khwarazmian Sultans, and of the Salghuri dynasty 

JAMES AND MARY, a dangerous shoal in in Ears. This is followed by a history of the 
the Hoogly. It is an English corruption of the Ismaili. It is divided into two parts, the first 
Hindustani words Jahaz marra, a ship struck ; also, treating of the Alawi khalifs of Egypt and Africa, 
it is said, of two Bengal words, Jumma marri, The second deals with the Ismaili themselves, and 
confused water. Shifting and dangerous alluvial especially that section of them who, under tlie 
deposits formed in the channel of the Hoogly by rule of Hasan-us-Sabbah, were known as the 
the meeting of the backwater of the Rupnarayan Assassins, and gained such unenviable notoriety 
with the discharge of the Damodar, both of which during the Crusades. The next section of the 
hist - named rivers enter the Hoogly at sharp Jami-ut-Tuarikh deals with the history of Ughuz, 
angles from the west, nearly opposite Falta. Lat. the legendary head of the Turks, the founder of 
22“ 13' to 22° 17' N., and long. 88° 5' 45" to 88° their world-wide empire, and the progenitor of 
7' 30" E. — Imp, Gaz. v. the Sabaktagin, Seljuki, and Turkoman Sultans, 

JAMESON. Deputy Surg.-Gen. W. Jameson, The history of China is also here appropriately in- 
C.I.E., formerly Superintendent of Botanical troduced, and ends with its final conquest by 
Gardena in the North-West Provinces, died at Uktai Khan in a.h. 631. The volume next con- 
Dehra Doon on March 13. Three years after his tains a general review of the history of India, and 
arrival in the country, in 1841, he was sent to re- a special account of the Moghul sovereigns, prefaced 
port on the geology of the Himalayas with a view by an account of the origin of the Turkish races 
to the discovery of the cause of the fioods on the themselves. This part contains a minute account 
Indus. Wliile on this expedition he was captured of Chengiz Khan, his ancestors, family, character, 
by the frontier tribes, and kept a prisoner until and history. The carecra of Uktai Khan and of 
he was ransomed by the Government, who after- the other celebrated Tartar conquerors, includ- 
wards appointed him Superintendent of the ing Kablai Khan, Timur, and Hulaku, are also 
Botanical Gardens in these provinces. Dr. Jameson described, and tables given of the contemporary 
devoted his energies to the introduction of tea sovereigns in variour parts of the east, from a.h. 
cultivation into the North-West and Pan jab. On 549 to 693. Rashid-ud-Din began this book a.h. 
his rctirenjent in 1875, Government placed on 700, by order of Ghazan, and completed it in ten 
record the opinion that but for Dr. Jameson's years. In a.h. 718 he was put to death by Sultan 
exertions this great and important industry would Abu Sadi, having been accused of poisoning 
have had no existence in Northern India. Oiljaitu. 

JAMI, the literary title of Maulana Nur-ud-Din JAMMA, in Coorg, feudal tenure of land, for 
Abdur Itahman, who was born at Jam, a small which the tenant pays a Htnall rent and gives 
village near Herat, a.h. 817, a.d. 1401. He military service. Such land cannot be mortgaged 
devoted his life to study and dissemination of the or alienated. 

mystic doctrines of Sufi philosophy, for which, JAMMA ALLAH. Arab. God’s assembly, 
towards the end of his life, he abandoned all JAMMADI-ul-AWAL, the fifth month of the 

other occupations. He was unequalled as a Muhammadan year. Jammadi-ul-Akhir is the 

grammaiiaii, a theologian, and a poet. The sixth month, also styled Jamadi-us-Sani. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, and the Salaman JAMMALI, the amiable attributes of the deity, 
and Absal of Jami corresj)ond in time with JAMMA MASJID, the great mosque in the 

western mediaevalism, ranging from the latter towns of India, where the Friday assemblies take 

part of the 11th to about the middle of the 15th place. Those of Dehli, Agra, Madras, Hyderabad, 
century. The earlier of the two poets represented, are of great dimensions. See Jama Masjicl. 

Umar of Naishapur, iu Khorasan, is said to have JAMMU, a province and town in Kashmir State, 
been a tent- maker. At all events, his takhallus, Panjab. Estimated population, about 8000. 
or poetical name, Khayyam, taken literally, siguifies Situated in lat. 32° 43' 52" N., and long. 74° 54' 
us much. Nur-ud-Diu Abdur Rahman, who took 14" E., on the Johi, a tributary of the Chenab. 
the name of Jami from his birthplace, a little The town of Jammu is 1500 feet above the sea. 
town of Khorasan, came into the world more than and the bed of the Chenab is a little above 1000 
300 years after Omar Khayyam ; but there is no feet. The boundary mountains of Jainiim rise 
such apparent chronological difference between 12,000 to 14,000 feet. Jammu is the capital of a 
Jami’s mystical poems and the Rubaiyat, or stanzas, principality of which the rulers are Dogra Rajputs, 
of Omar, as we should expect to find. The philo- The town contains 7000 or 8000 people. It is 
Bophy, half-sad, half-merry, of both these poets is built on the summit of the first wooded sloping 
AS forward an elemeut of their verse as is the fertile ridge that rises from the plains of the Panjab, and 
imagination which they share by community of race, on the right bank, at the place where it is 
JAMI - ut- TUARIKH. This coinprchenBive divided by a narrow ravine which allows an exit 
history was written by Fazl ullah Rashid, other- to tlie river Ravi ? in its way to its junction with 
wise Rashid-ud-Din, son of Imad-ud-Daulab. the Chenab. 

Abul Khair was born at Hamadan about a.h. Gcueral Cunningham (Ancient Geog. p. 133) 
645, a.d. 1247. Jami - ut - Tuarikb contains a gives the following as the States attached to the 
detailed account of some important events and Jammu division of the Alpine Panjab, viz.:-— 
periods of history. It commences with the usual 2 Hindu States via— 

traditional Muhammadan account of the patriarciis Jammu, to east of C’heuAb. | Bhau. 
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*.> 3^^ullammadan States, viz. — I 

Keknsi, on (Jicnab. Khariali, near Hhimhar. 

Aknur. Knahtwar, on Upper 

runaeh, on the Tunach. I’anjab. 

Kjijaori, on the Tochi. Bhadrwar, to Houth of 
Kotali, on tho Punach. Kaihtwar, 

lihimbar, at foot of hill a. 

8 Hindu States, viz. — 

Cliancm, to weat of Ithad- Jasrota, to S. of Kandralta. 

rawar. Tirikot, near Jasrota. 

Handralta, to.S, of Clmnom. INIaiikot, to S. ()f llandralta. 
Samba, to S.AV. of Jiand- ]h’\dw:il or Vaddiwasa. 

ralta. Pallawar or liinohli. 

Gcnoral Cnnningbam «alHo givea (p. 186) the 
nninos of 12 Slatoa attached to the Jalandhar 
diviHi(ni of the Alpine Pnujab, viz.: — 

r» Somavansi, viz. — 

Kanpjrn or Katoch. l>atarpur. 

Ollier. Siba. 

Jaiwnl. 

2 Surajvansi, viz. — 

Chamb.a, on Uavi, | Kullvi, on Bcas. 

5 Piindir or Pandaya, viz. 

Afandi, on INlid liras. Kotila, to K. of Nurpur. 

Snkhet, to S. of iMainli. Kotlcbar. 

Nurpur, between Kavi and 
Heas. 

Also (p. 181) tlic 18 States attached to KaHhmir 
or the western division of the Alpine Pan jab, 
viz. : — 

1 Kasliniir. 

4 Klmha 1 Jamba, viz. - 

fliiiKab on the Hcb.at, 1 Khagan, on the Kumhar. 

Muzatfarabad. | (Jaihi. 

5 Muhainmndan, viz. — 

Rash, on Pakhli river, I>arband, on the Indus. 

Dhantosliwar, on I lor. Torbola. 

Guiidgarh. t 

8 (Jakkar, viz. — 

Pbarswala, near IJeliat. I Klianpui* on Haro. 

Sultanpur, on lleliat. | 

•^Vigne ; Schl.; Cunningham, Ancient India, 
JAMNOTKI, a mountain in the Himalaya, in 
lat. JO'* r)0' N., and long. 7<S" 85' K., in Garhwal, 
on the left bank of the Jumna, about 8 miles N. 
of Kliarsali. The hot spring Bassu Tarta and 
the level of tlic Jumna there is 9708 feet above 
the sea. The springs occur on the aides of a 
massive mountain block, known as Banderputicb, 


His ])ublic benefactions amounted to upwards of 

£ 200 , 0 ( 10 . ‘ 

JAMSHID. The fifth king of the Peshdadiau 
dynasty of Persia, who, aecordiiig to Bailiy, 
flourished 8209 years before the (8»ristian era. 
The Shah Namah describes him ns the first t-o 
civilise mankind, and Persian writers eonsldcr 
the bas-relief.s at the ruins of IVrsejMdi.s— still 
visible in all tlicir pristine beauty after a lapse of 
5000 years— to be ri'presentations of the court 
of Jainshid, more especially on the festival of the 
Nouroz. The celebrated Persian poet Pardusi 
wrote tlie Shah Namah about a.d. 1000, containing 
three heroes, Jamshid, b’aridun, and Garslutsp, as 
the three earliest representatives of the generations 
of mankind. A little way from tlie gate of the 
entrance of Toos, there stands a dome ornainontiMl 
with lacquered tiles, so small as seemingly to form 
a part of sonu' private house; this ilonie covers 
tlie dust of this celebrated poet, who, after the 
unworthy treatment he received from Shah Mali- 
mud (ihaznavi, retinal there to die, A.D. 1020. — 
Frait('r\s Kharaanu, p. 510. 

JAMSHini or Djam.shidi, a noina<le tribe of 
Persian origin, who liave inhabited the valley of 
the Murghah river from time immemorial. 'I'heir 
habits resemble those of tin* Turkoman, living in 
tents, and are eqnallv predatory. Allah Kuli Khan 
conquered them and the 'I’nrkoinan Sariks, tlicir 
allies, and he removed the Jamshidi to Khiva. 
They remained on the banks of thi* Ojcus for 
about 12 years, when, availing tbemstdves of a 
I general rising of tho Turkomans, tli(*y marched 
I across tho desert by Hazarasp, Gharjni, and 
I Maimcna to th(‘ir hereditary lands on the Mnr- 
I gliab. Jamsliidi arc the only tribe of Eastern 
i Indians wlio are exclusively nomades. They 
I derive their descent from Jamshid, and moved 
out of Segistan to th<‘ .sliorcs of the Mnrghab, 
which they have occujiiisl from prc-historic tiine.s. 
They live in the iieighhourliood of the Salor and 
tSarik Turkoman, and they use the round conical 
tent of the Tartars, surrounding it with felt and a 
recfl matting, and their clothing and food are those 


witli an elevation of 20,758 feet above sea-level. I of Turkoman, as also is their occupation, for they 
In the centre stands a lake, in which the monkey- are as groat man-steah'rs. Tin y exeid the oilier 
go<l Hanuman is said to have extinguished his Aimak as horBcmcn, and for a ehapao liand them- 
flaining tail^ The water rushes up through a Bclve.s with men of Herat or with tho tribes of 
granite rock, and deposits a chalybeate sediment. Turkomans. It was this cause that led Allah 
It has a temperature of 194*7° Fahr. Elevation Kuli Khan to transport them from Khiva <o the 
of the springs, 10,849 feet above tho sea.— banks of the Oxus, after he had conquered (hem 
SchL; Imp. Gaz. with the alliiMl Sanks. AfU*r a residence of 12 

JAMRUD, ruined fort in Pcshawur district, years, they fled and returned to tlic town of 
Panjab, situated in lat. 34° N., and long. 71° 24' Murghab. The Jamshidi is polite in word and 
E., at the mouth of tho Khaibar (Kbyber) pass.— manner. They still retain parts of the Zoroastrian 
Imp, Gaz. faith, reverence fire, pitch their tenbdoor to the 

JAMIiijH or Jamrat, Arad. Aritcat theKaba, east. — Central Asia, Collett. Sec* Iranian, 
in Mecca, in which pilgrims throw stones, as if at JAMUNA, a river of Assam, rising in lat. 26° 
the devil. It originated from Abraham throwing 81' N., and long. 98° 81' E., in the north of the 
atones at the ram sent to take the place of his son. Naga Hills. It falls into the Kapili river. 

JAMSAN. Hind. A kind of earth containing JAMUNA, Janaooim, or Janai is the name given 
an alkali; useful in alum manufacture. to the lower section of the Brahmaputra in Northern 

JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, a benevolent Bengal, from its entrance into tho plains to its 
Parsce of Bombay, who rose to groat wealth by confluence with the Ganges, 
commerce. He founded schools and hospitals, JAN. In India, the Jan, the Gm of the Arabian 
and endowed charitable institutions. His private Nights, is only known amongst the Muham- 
bounticB were great, and he sought every oppor- madans. In Sind, the Jan resembles the I wacca 
tunity for doing good. On the 3d March 1842, or Puck of Britain. The Jan of the Baluch Hills 
the Queen of Great Britain created him a baronet is wayward and often morose, but not necos&irily 
of the United Kingdom. He was born at Bombay malignant. He is described as dwarnsh, with large 
15th July 1783, and died there 14th April 1859. eyes, and covered with long hairs, and often 
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changes to tho form of a camel, goat, or other 
animal. On meeting a Jan, it is essential not to be 
alarmed, and to use civil language. The Jan can 
become the servant of man and work hard. The 
evil oncR are devils whose chief is Iblees (that is 
Satan, the devil) ; in general properties they are 
an intermediate class between angels and men. 
They eat and drink, and are subject to death, etc. 
Many of tho superstitions respecting them form 
part of the religion of Muhammadans, being sanc< 
tioned by the Koran. — Burton, 

JAN. Hind., Pkiis. Life, soul, spirit ; hence 
Jandar, brave, spirited. Jan war, animal. I 

JANAB. Hind. A respectful form of address 
to Muhammadans, Hindus, and Europeans ; it is 
the equivalent of * highness.’ 

JAN AKA, king of Vaideha and father of Sita, 
a wise, good, and devout man, who, with his 
priest Yajna-walkya, prepared the way for Sakya 
Sin ha. He refused to acknowledge the hier- 
archical pretensions of the Brahmans, and claimed 
the righ^i of performing sacrifices independent of 
priests. In the time of Buddha, and for many 
centuries afterwards, the people of Vaisali were 
called Lichhavi; and in the Trikandasesha, the 
names of Lichhavi, Yoideha, and Tirabhukti are 
given as synonymous. Vaideha is well known to 
the readers of the Ramayana as a common name of 
Mithila, the country of raja Janaka, whose daughter 
Sita is also named Vaideha. Tirabhukti is the 
present Tirahuti or Tirhut. Now the modern 
town of Janakpur, in the Mithari district, is 
acknowledged by the universal consent of the 
natives of the country to be the same place as the 
ancient Janakpur, the capital of Mithila. The 
correct rendering of the name is doubtful ; but if 
the bearing and distance recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims are correct, it is almost ceitain that the 
capital of Vriji in the seventh century must have 
been at Janakpur. Hiwen Thsang gives the 
name of the country in its Sanskrit form as Fo- 
li-shi, or Vriji; but it is also stated that the people 
of the north called the country San-fa-shL— 
Dotvson ; Cunningham, 

JANAKHORI, the tribes in the small valley 
of Janakhwar in the Hasan Khel, Adam Khef, 
Afridi Hills, with two subdivisions, Tutkai and 
Barkai, and can turn out 1500 fighting men. 
They afforded shelter to men fleeing from justice. 
The Afridi of Janakhwar are the best of the Afridi, 
bold and intrepid in action. — H, A, N, W,F, P, i. 
pp. 85, 36. 

JANAM. Tel. Birth. Purva Janam, a former 
birth. Janam Patri, a Hindu horoscope at birth, 
literally birth - tablet, it being indispensable to 
every Hindu child, being at once his horoscope 
and the guide throughout life. — Burton's Scinae^ 
p. 899. 

JANAM ASHTAMI, the nativity of Krishna, 
held as a festival on the 8th day of the month 
Bhadra. It is also called Gokal Ashtami, and is 
a Hindu festival in commemoration of the birth 
of Krii))ina, an event which is said to have taken 
dlace at Muttra, at midnight, on the 8th of 
Bhravan, about the 22d August. One Vaishnava 
sect keeps the holidi^ Janam on the 8th and 
another on the 9th of Shravan. Krishna is stated 
to have been bom of Devaki, niece of Kans, king 
of Muttra. Kans having had it predicted that 
one of his race would destroy him, he endeavoured 
to oompiSB the death of DevaU's ofbpring, in 
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which he failed, and on the 9th, Krishna was 
removed to the house of a cowherd named Nanda. 
The worshippers abstain during the day from 
certain articles of diet ; at night they bathe and 
ornament the image, and offer the tulsi, or Ocimum 
sanctum. On the following day, a Brahman 
serves as nujari, and afterwards he himself is 
worshipped. The 8th day is held by the Gaoli or 
cowherd race as a great jubilee day ; from the 
circumstance of Krishna having been reared by 
one of their people, they join hands and dance, 
and shout Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of 
Kanoba are much visited at night ; the Bhagat of 
the shrine, by self-flagellation, becomes hysterical, 
which is deemed by the people to be a possession 
by the deity, on which they prostrate themselves, 
burn incense, and present sick people to the 
Bhagat. On the following day, the Bhagat’s 
disciples work themselves into hysterics.— -Bombay 
Oazettesr. 

JANAMEJAYA, a great king, son of Parik- 
shit, and great-grandson of Arjuna. Parikshi 
died from the bite of a serpent, supposed to indi- 
cate his death in war against the Naga people of 
TakshasUa, and Janamejaya is said to have 
sacrificed many serpents (Nagas), hence hie title 
San)a-Battrin. — Dowson, 

JANAMI. Maleal. A hereditary land pro- 
prietor. 

JANAM SAKHI, a legendary biography of 
Nanak. — Oust, 

JANEO. Hind. 

Janwez, Jandura, . Mahr. | Yajno pavita, Sanbk. 

This cord or ^ring falls over tho left shoulder 
to the right hip. It is worn by the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes, by the Ved or 
Bed of Bengal, and in the Dekhan by the five 
artificer castes. — Wilson's Gloss, See Yajana ; 
Zonar. 

JANGAMA, the priest of the Lingaet sect, 
who ofiiciates at their religious rites. Where tho 
population of a village consists in any large pro- 
portion of his disciples, he is a member of the 
establishment, and holds rent-free or inam lands, 
— thence known as Jangama Inam. He is some- 
times domesticated in mat'hs or monasteries, and 
otheiwise is a vagrant living on alms. The 
doctrines of this sect, as given forth in the 12th 
centuiy by Basava, their founder, are based on 
the physiological philosophy of reproduction. 
They honour Siva under his symbol the lingam, 
and <mpos6 the Tantrica doctrine of reverencing 
the Yoni, the symbol of Durga. See Lingaet. 

JANGATA. Tel. The Satana, Jhorra, and 
Dhasra are three mendicant sections of religious 
devotees of the Hindus. The Satana keep a god, 
Permaloo, the image of an incarnation of Vishnu, 
in their houses, and wonihip it daily. They per- 
ambulate the streets morning and evening, and 
accept alms from all but the lowest castes. They 
often demand alms, threatening otherwise to burn 
themselves with a lamp or torch. The Dhasra play 
on the Jangata, Tarti, and Sincu, and hold an iron 
worshipping lamp in their hands. They walk before 
the oorM when it is carried to the funeral pilo. 

JANGLI. Hnn>. A term applied to wild 
plants, nains, etc., as opposed to cultivated ; also 
to any low forsstM country, and to any rude, 
unpolished person. 

jANG tang. Bhot. XJneultivatod pasture 
lands ; the uplands of Tibet 
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